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PREFACE 


I N the former volume, entitled “William Pitt and 
National Revival,” I sought to trace the career of 
Pitt the Younger up to the year 1791. Until then he 
was occupied almost entirely with attempts to repair the 
evils arising out of the old order of things. Retrench- 
ment and Reform were his first watchwords ; and though 
in the year 1785 he failed in his efforts to renovate the 
life of Parliament and to improve the fiscal relations with 
Ireland, yet his domestic policy in the main achieved a 
surprising success. Scarcely less eminent, though far 
less known, were his services in the sphere of diplomacy. 
In the year 1783, when he became First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, nearly half 
of the British Empire was torn away, and the remainder 
seemed to be at the mercy of the allied Houses of 
Bourbon. France, enjoying the alliance of Spain and 
Austria and the diplomatic wooings of Catharine II and 
Frederick the Great, gave the law to Europe. 

By the year 1790 all had changed. In 1787 Pitt sup- 
ported Frederick William II of Prussia in overthrowing 
French supremacy in the Dutch Netherlands; and a 
year later he framed with those two States an alliance 
which not only dictated terms to Austria at the Congress 
of Reichenbach but also compelled her to forego her far- 
reaching schemes on the lower Danube, and to restore 
the status quo in Central Europe and in her Belgian 
provinces. British policy triumphed over that of Spain 
in the Nootka Sound dispute of the year 1790, thereby 
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securing for the Empire the coast of what is now Britis 
Columbia ; it also saved Sweden from a position of acut 
danger; and Pitt cherished the hope of forming a leagu 
of the smaller States, including the Dutch Republic 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and, if possible, Turkey 
which, with support from Great Britain and Prussia 
would withstand the almost revolutionary schemes c 
the Russian and Austrian Courts. 

These larger aims were unattainable. The duplicit 
of the Court of Berlin, the triumphs of the Russian arm 
on the Danube, and changes in the general diplomati 
situation, enabled Catharine II to foil the efforts of Pi 
in 1791. She worked her will on the Turks and not Ion 
after on the Poles; Sweden came to an understandin 
with her; and Prussia, slighting the British alliance, dre 
near to the new Hapsburg Sovereign, Leopold II. I 
fact, the events of the French Revolution in the yet 
1791 served to focus attention more and more upon Pari; 
and monarchs who had thought of little but the conque: 
or partition of weaker States now talked of a crusade t 
restore order at Paris, with Gustavus III of Sweden £ 
the new Cceur de Lion. This occidentation of diplomac 
became pronounced' at the time of the attempted escap 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette to the easter 
frontier at Midsummer 1791. Their capture at Varennc 
and their ignominious return to Paris are in several r< 
spects the central event of the French Revolution. Th 
incident aroused both democrats and royalists to a fui 
which foredoomed to failure all attempts at compromis 
between the old order and the new. The fierceness < 
the strife in France incited monarchists in all lands 1 
importunate demands for the extirpation of “ the Frenc 
plague” ; and hence were set in motion forces which Pi 
vainly strove to curb. War soon broke out in Centr 
Europe. His endeavours to localize it were fruitless; an 
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thenceforth his chief task was to bring to an honourable 
close a conflict which he had not sought. It is therefore 
fitting that this study of the latter, less felicitous, but 
equally glorious part of his career should begin with a 
survey of the situation in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent at the time of the incident at Varennes which 
opened a new chapter in the history of Europe. 

In the present volume I have sought to narrate faith- 
fully and as fully as is possible the story of the dispute 
with France, the chief episodes of the war, and the varied 
influences which it exerted upon political developments 
in these islands, including the early Radical movement, 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and other events which 
brought about the Union of the British and Irish Parlia- 
ments, the break up of the great national party at West- 
minster in 1801, and the collapse of the strength of Pitt 
early in the course of the struggle with the concentrated 
might of Napoleon. 

That mighty drama dwarfs the actors. Even the 
French Emperor could not sustain the r6le which he 
aspired to play, and, failing to discern the signs of the 
times, was whirled aside by the forces which he claimed 
to control. Is it surprising that Pitt, more slightly en- 
dowed by nature, and beset by the many limitations 
which hampered the advisers of George III, should have 
sunk beneath burdens such as no other English states- 
man has been called upon to bear ? The success or failure 
of such a career is, however, to be measured by the final 
success or failure of his policy ; and in this respect, as I 
have shown, the victor in the Great War was not 
Napoleon but Pitt. 

To that high enterprise he consecrated all the powers 
of his being. His public life is everything; his private 
life, unfortunately, counts for little. The materials for 
reconstructing it are meagre. I have been able here and 
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there to throw new light on his friendships, difhcul 
trials, and, in particular, on the love episode of the ; 
1797. But in the main the story of the life of Pitt r 
soar high above the club and the salon to 

... the toppling heights of Duty scaled. 

Again I must express my hearty thanks to those 
have generously placed at my disposal new materia 
great value, especially to His Grace the Duke of I 
land, the Earl of Harrowby, Earl Stanhope, E. G. Pi 
man, Esq., M.P., and A. M. Broadley, Esq.; also tc 
Rev. William Hunt, D.Litt., and Colonel E, M. LI 
late R.E., for valuable advice tendered during the co: 
tion of the proofs, and to Mr. Hubert Hall of H.M. Pi 
Record Office for assistance during my researches tl 
I am also indebted to Lord Auckland and to Me 
Longmans for permission to reproduce the miniatui 
the Hon. Miss Eden which appeared in Lord Ashbou: 
“ Pitt, Some Chapters of his Life and Times,” an 
Mr. and Mrs. Doulton for permission to my daug 
to make the sketch of Bowling Green House, the 
residence of Pitt, which is reproduced near the en 
this volume. In the preface to the former volume ] 
pressed my acknowledgements to recent works be£ 
bn this subject ; and I need only add that numerous 
letters of George III, Pitt, Grenville, Burke, Cam 
etc., which could only be referred to here, will be 
lished in a work entitled “Pitt and Napoleon Mi 
lanies,” including also essays and notes. 

J. H. 


March 1911. 
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WILLIAM PITT AND THE 
GREAT WAR 


CHAPTER I 

ROYALISTS AND RADICALS' 

Ddtruire Tanarchie frangaise, c^est se preparer une gloire immortelle. — 
Catharine II, 1791. 

The pretended Rights of Man, which have made this havoc, cannot be the 
rights of the people. For to be a people and to have these rights are in- 
compatible. The one supposes the presence, the other the absence, of a 
state of civil society.— Burke, Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 

A constitution is the property of a nation and not of those who exercise 
the Government. — T. Paine, Rights of Man^ part ii. 

I N the midst of a maze of events there may sometimes be 
found one which serves as a clue, revealing hidden paths, 
connecting ways which seem far apart, and leading to a clear 
issue. Such was the attempted flight of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette to the eastern frontier of France at midsummer 1791, 
which may be termed the central event of the French Revolu- 
tion, at least in its first phases. The aim of joining the armed 
bands of dmigrds and the forces held in readiness by Austria was 
so obvious as to dispel the myth of “ a patriot King ” misled for 
a time by evil counsellors. True, the moderates, from sheer alarm, 
still sought to save the monarchy, and for a time with surprising 
success. But bolder men, possessed both of insight and humour, 

^ I am perfectly aware that the term “ Radical ” (in its first form, ‘‘ Radical 
Reformer ”) does not appear until a few years later ; but I use it here and in 
the following chapters because there is no other word which expresses the 
same meaning. 
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perceived the futility of all such efforts to hold down on the throne 
the father of his people lest he should again run away. In this 
perception the young Republican party found its genesis and its 
inspiration. In truth, the attempted flight of the King was a 
death-blow to the moderate party, into which the lamented 
leader, Mirabeau, had sought to infuse some of his masterful 
energy. Thenceforth, the future belonged either to the Jacobins 
or to the out and out royalists. 

These last saw the horizon brighten in the East. Louis XVI 
being under constraint in Paris, their leaders were the French 
Princes, the Comte de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII) and 
the Comte d’ Artois (Charles X). Around them at Coblentz 
there clustered angry swarms of French nobles, gentlemen, and 
orthodox priests, whose zeal was reckoned by the earliness of 
the date at which they had '^emigrated.” For many months the 
agents of these imigrh had vainly urged the Chanceries of the 
Continent to a royalist crusade against the French rebels; and 
it seemed appropriate that Gustavus III of Sweden should be 
their only convert. Now of a sudden their demands appeared, 
instinct with statecraft; and courtiers everywhere exclaimed 
that “ the French pest ” must be stamped out. In that thought 
lay in germ a quarter of a century of war. 

Already the Prussian and Austrian Governments had vaguely 
discussed the need of a joint intervention in France. In fact this 
subject formed one of the pretexts for the missions of the Prus- 
sian envoy, Bischoifswerder, to the Emperor Leopold in Febru- 
ary and June 1791.^ As was shown at the close of the former 
volume, “William Pitt and National Revival,” neither Court took 
the matter seriously, the Eastern Question being then their chief 
concern. But the flight to Varennes, which Leopold had helped to 
arrange, imposed on him the duty of avenging the ensuing insults 
to his sister. He prepared to do so with a degree of caution 
highly characteristic of him. He refused to move until he knew 
the disposition of the Powers, especially of England. From Padua, 
where the news of the capture of Louis at Varennes reached him, 
he wrote an autograph letter to George III, dated 6 th July, urging 
him to join in a general demand for the liberation of the King 
and Queen of France. He also invited the monarchs of Europe 
to launch a Declaration, that they regarded the cause of Louis 

^ See Vivenot, i, 176-81; Beer, “Leopold II, Franz II, und Catharina,^’ 
140 at seq . ; Clapham, “ Causes of the War of 1792,” ch. iv. 
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as their own, and in the last resort to put down a usurpation of 
power which it behoved all Governments to repress.' 

The reply of George, dated St James’s, 23rd July, bears 
the imprint of the cool and cautious personality of Pitt and 
Grenville, who in thi.s matter may be counted as one. The King 
avowed hi.s .sympathy with the P'rench Royal Family and his 
intere.st in the [>re.sent proposals, but declared that his attitude 
must depend on hi.s relations to other Powers. He therefore 
cherished the hope that the Emperor would consult the welfare 
<jf the whole of Europe by aiding in the work of pacification 
between Austria and Turkey now proceeding at Sistova. So 
.Htxm as tho.se negotiations were completed, he would instruct his 
Ministers to consider the best means of cementing a union 
between the Allies and the Emperor.’ 

Ixopold mu.st have gnashed his teeth on reading this reply, 
which beat him at his own game of finesse. He had used the 
difliculties of England as a means of escaping from the pledges 
plighletl at the Cltniferencc of Rcichcnbach in July 1790. Pitt 
and Grenville retorted by ironically refusing all help until he ful- 
filled those pledges. A.s we have seen, they succeeded; and the 
pacification in tiic East, as al.so in Belgium, was the result. 

Equally chilling was the conduct of Pitt towards the iniigris. 
The French Princes at Coblentz ha<l sent over the former French 
Minister, Calonnc, "to .solicit from His Maje.sty an assurance of 
his neutrality in the event ... of an attempt being made by 
the EiniJcror and other Powers in support of the royal party in 
France." Pitt and Grenville refused to receive Calonne, and 
sent to the Comte d’Artois a letter expressing .sympathy with 
the situation of the King and Queen of France, but declining 
to give any promi.He a.s to the line of conduct which the British 
Government might punsue.’ 

No le.ss vague were the terms in which George III replied to 
a letter of the King of Sweden. Gustavu.s had for .some little 

' U.M. Add. MH.S., 34438; Viveiiot, i, 185, i86. “ He [the Emperor] was 
extremely agitnlcd when lie gave me the letter for the King” (Elgin to 
Grenville, 7ih July, hi " Uroprnorc P.," ii, ia6). 

Ml.M. Add. M.S.S.. 34438. 

» Ibid, tircnville to Ewart, 26th July. Calonne for some little time resided 
at Wimbledon House. His letters to Pitt show that he met with frequent 
rcbuIJs; but he had one interview with liim early in June 1790, I have found 
no details of it. 
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time been at Aix-la-Chapelle in the hope of leading a royalist 
crusade into France as a sequel to the expected escape of 
Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. As readers of Carlyle will 
remember, the Swedish noble, Count Fersen, chivalrously helped 
their flight towards Metz; and deep was the chagrin of Gustavus 
and his squire on hearing the news from Varennes. They longed 
to strike at once. But how could they strike while Leopold, 
Catharine, and Frederick William declared that everything must 
depend on the action of England? The following significant 
sentence in Fersen's diary shows the feeling prevalent at Brus- 
sels, as elsewhere, respecting England: “We must know if that 
Power regards the continuation of anarchy in France as more 
advantageous than order.’’ ^ Fersen had imbibed this notion at 
Brussels from Count Mercy d’Argenteau, the Austrian Minister, 
whose letters often harp on this string. Thus on 7th March 
1791 he writes: “ The worst obstacles for the King of France will 
always come from England, which wishes to prolong the horrors 
in France and ruin her.” A little later he avers that the only 
way to save the French monarchy is by a civil war, “and 
England (unless won over) will support the popular party.” ^ 

In order to win Pitt over to the cause of neutrality from which 
he never intended to swerve, Gustavus and Fersen persuaded an 
Englishman named Crawford to proceed to London with letters 
for George III and Pitt, dated 22nd July.^ To the King he de- 
scribed the danger to all Governments which must ensue if the 
French revolted with impunity. He therefore begged to know 
speedily whether His Majesty would accord full liberty “ to the 
Princes of Germany and to those, who, owing to the long dis- 
ance, can only arrive by sea.” * Evidently, then, Gustavus feared 
lest England might stop the fleet in which he intended to con- 
vey Swedish and Russian troops to the coast of Normandy for a 
dash at Paris. The answer of George soothed these fears, and 

^ “ Diary and Corresp. of Fersen,” 121. 

“ Arneth, “Marie Antoinette, Joseph II, und Leopold II,” 148, 152. 

® Mr. Nisbet Bain (pp. cit^ ii, 129) accuses Pitt and his colleagues of 
waiving aside a proposed visit of Gustavus III to London, because “they 
had no desire to meet face to face a monarch they had already twice de- 
ceived.” Mr. Bain must refer to the charges (invented at St. Petersburg) 
that Pitt had egged Gustavus on to war against Russia, and then deserted 
him. In the former volume (chapters xxi-iii) I proved the falsity of those 
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that of Pitt, dated August 1791, was a model of courtly com- 
plaisance. 

Compared with the shrewd balancings of the Emperor Leopold 
and the cold neutrality of Pitt, the policy of Frederick William II 
of Prussia seemed for a time to be instinct with generosity. 
Despite the fears of his counsellors that a rapprochement to 
Austria would involve Pru.ssia in the ruin which the friend- 
ship of the Hap.sburg.s had brought on France, the King turned 
eagerly towards Vienna; and on asth July Kaunitz and 
lUschulTswerder signed a preliminary treaty of alliance mutually 
guaranteeing their territorie.s, and agreeing to further the aims of 
the Emperor re.specting France. Frederick William was on fire 
for the royalist crusade. He even assured Baron Rolle, the agent 
of the I'Vench prince.s, that something would be done in that 
.season.* Pitt and Grenville di.sapproved the action of Prussia 
in signing this compact, impairing as it did the validity of the 
Anglo-Pni.ssian alliance of the year 1788; but P'roderick William 
peevishly a.s.serled his right to make what treaties he thought 
good, and remarked that he wa.s now quits with England for the 
Initl turns she had played him.** On their side, the British Min- 
ister.s, by way of marking their disapproval of the warlike 
counsels of Berlin and Vienna, decided not to send an envoy to 
Pilnitz, the .summer abode of the Elector of Saxony, where a con- 
fcrcticc was arranged between Leopold and P'rederick William. 

As is well known, the Comte d'Artois and Calonne now 
cherishetl lofty hopes of decisive action by all the monarchs 
agaiji.Ht the French rebeks. But Leopold, with his usual caution, 
repelled alike the .solicitation.s of Artois and the warlike counsels 
of h'retlerick William, the result of their deliberations being the 
famou-s Declaration of Pilnitz (27th August). In it they expressed 
thts hope that all the .sovereign.s of Europe 

will not refusit to employ, in conjunction with their said Majesties, 
the niost eflUtient meatia in proportion to their resources, to place the 
King of Prance in a position to establish with the most absolute free- 
dom, the foundations of a monarchical form of government, which shall 
at once bo in Imrmony with the rights of sovereigns and promote the 
welfare of the French nation. In that case {alors et dans ct cas] their 

' Martens, v, 336-9 j " F. 0 .,” Prussia, 22. Ewart to Grenville, 4th August 

^ f in !5th August Prussia renounced her alliance with Turkey (Vi venot, 

i. 22S)' 
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said Majesties, the Emperor and the King of Prussia, are resolved to 
act promptly and in common accord with the forces necessary to attain 
the desired common end. 


Obviously, the gist of the whole Declaration lay in the words 
alors et dans ce cas. If they be emphasized, they destroy the 
force of the document; for a union of all the monarchs was an 
impossibility, it being well known that England would not, and 
Sardinia, and Naples (probably also Spain) could not, take up 
arms. In fact, on that very evening Leopold wrote to Kaunitz 
that he had not in the least committed himself . — "Alors et dans 
ce cas is with me the law and the prophets. If England fails u.s, 
the case is non-existent." Further, when the Comte d’Artois, 
two days later, urged the Emperor to give effect to the Declara- 
tion by ordering his troops to march westwards, he sent a sharp 
retort, asserted that he would not go beyond the Declaration, 
and forbade the I^Vench Princes to do so.' 

To the good .sense and insight of Grenville and Pitt, the 
Pilnitz Declaration was one of the comedies augustes of history, 
as Mallet du Pan termed it. Grenville saw that Leopold would 
stay his hand until England chose to act, meanwhile alleging 
her neutrality as an excuse for doing nothing.’' Thu.s, the re.solve 
of Catharine to give nothing but fair words being already sur- 
mised, the hnigrh found to their annoyance that Pitt’s passivity 
clogged their efforts — the chief reason why they .shrilly upbraided 
him for his insular egotism. Certainly his attitude was far from 
romantic; but surely, after the sharp lesson which he had received 
from the blouse of Commons in the spring of 1791 during the 
dispute with Ru.ssia, caution was needful ; and he probably dis- 
cerned a truth hidden from the hnigris, that an invasion of P' ranee 
for the rescue of the King and Queen would seal their doom and 
increase the welter in that unhappy land. 

I'itt and Grenville spent the middle of September at Wey- 
mouth in attendance on George III; and we can imagine their 
satisfaction at the prospect of universal peace and prosperity. 
Pitt consoled himself for the not very creditable end to the 
Russian negotiation by reflecting that our revenue was steadily 
rising. “We are already £i'jZfxxi gainers in this quarter,” he 
wrote to George Rose on loth August* In fact, the cyclonic 

' Sybel, bk. ii, ch. vi j Vivenot, i, 235, 343. 

“ “Dropmore P.,” ii, 192. * G. Rose, “Diaries," i, iii. 
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disturbances of the past few years now gave place to a lull. 
The Russo-Turkish War had virtually ended; Catharine and 
Gustavus were on friendly terms; the ferment in the Hapsburg 
dominions had died down, except in Brabant; the Poles were 
working their new constitution well; and, but for Jacobin prop- 
aganda in Italy and the Rhineland, the outlook was serene. 

At this time, too, there seemed a chance of a reconciliation 
between Louis XVI and his people. On 14th September he 
accepted the new democratic constitution, a step which filled 
France with rejoicing and furnished the desired excuse for Leo- 
pold to remain passive. Kaunitz, who had consistently opposed 
intervention in France, now asserted that Louis had voluntarily 
accepted the constitution. The action of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette was in reality forced. Amidst the Queen’s expres- 
sions of contempt for the French Princes at Coblentz, the sup- 
pressed fire of her fury against her captors flashes forth in this 
sentence written to Mercy d’Argenteau (28th August) — “The 
only question for us is to lull them to sleep and inspire them 
with confidence so as to trick them the better afterwards.” — 
And again (12th September) — “My God! Must I, with this blood 
in my veins, pass my days among such beings as these, and in 
such an age as this? ” Leopold must have known her real feelings ; 
but he chose to abide by the official language of Louis, and to 
advise the Powers to accept the new situation.^ 

This peaceful turn of affairs sorely troubled the French 
Princes and Burke. In August and September 1791 his son 
Richard was at Coblentz, and informed his father of the con- 
sternation of the imigris on hearing that the Emperor declined 
to draw the sword. Burke himself was equally agitated, and on 
or about 24th September had a long interview with Pitt and 
Grenville, at the house of the latter. We gather from Burke's 
“ Letters on the Conduct of our Domestic Parties,” that it was 
the first time he had met Pitt in private; and the meeting must 
have been somewhat awkward. After dining, with Grenville as 
host, the three men conferred together till eleven o’clock, dis- 
cussing the whole situation “ very calmly ” (says Burke) ; but 
we can fancy the tumult of feelings in the breast of the old man 
when he found both Ministers firm as adamant against inter- 
vention in France. “ They are certainly right as to their general 


^ Ameth, 206, 210; Vivenot, i, 270. 
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inclinations/^ he wrote to his son, “ perfectly so, I have not £ 
shadow of doubt ; but at the same time they are cold and deac 
as to any attempt whatsoever to give them effect ” The heat o 
the Irish royalist failed to kindle a spark of feeling in the twc 
cousins. He found that their “deadness” proceeded from s 
rooted distrust of the Emperor Leopold, and from a convictior 
that Britain had nothing to fear from Jacobinical propaganda 
Above all they believed that the present was not the time foi 
action, especially as the imminence of bankruptcy in France 
would discredit the new Legislative Assembly, and render ar 
invasion easier in the near future. 

Are we to infer from this that Pitt and his cousin looked 
forward to a time when the monarchs could invade France with 
safety? Such an inference would be rash. It is more probable 
that they here found an excuse for postponing their decision 
and a means of calming an insistent visitor. Certainly they im- 
pressed Burke with a belief in their sincere but secret sympathj; 
with the royalist cause. The three men also agreed in suspecting 
Leopold, though Burke tried to prove that his treachery was not 
premeditated, but sprang from “some complexional inconstancy.^ 
Pitt and Grenville, knowing the doggedness with which the 
Emperor pushed towards his goal, amidst many a shift and turn 
evidently were not convinced. 

At this time they had special reasons for distrusting Leopold 
and his advisers. The Austrian Government had received a 
letter, dated Dresden, 27th August (the day of the Declarator 
of Pilnitz), stating that England promised to remain neutral 
only on condition that the Emperor would not withdraw an> 
troops from his Belgic lands, as they were needed to uphold the 
arrangements of which she was a guarantee. This extraordinary 
statement grew out of a remark of Grenville to the Austriar 
Ambassador in London, that, in view of the unrest in the 
Netherlands, it might be well not to leave them without troops. 
The mis-statement was not only accepted at Vienna, but wai 
forwarded to various Courts, the final version being that Englanc 
might attack Austria if she withdrew her troops from Flanders 
and that therefore Leopold could not draw the sword againsi 

^ Burke (“ Corresp.,” iii, 308, 342, 346) shows that Mercy d^Argenteau 
after his brief mission to London, spread the slander. Pitt and Grenvilh 
said nothing decisive to him on this or any other topic. Kaunitz partlj 
adopted the charge. (See Vivenot, i, 272.) 
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France until his army on the Turkish borders arrived in Swabia. 
Some were found who believed thi.s farrago-, but those who 
watched the calculating balance of Hapsburg policy saw in it 
one more excuse for a masterly inactivity. 

Still less were our Ministers inclined to unite with Catharine in 
the universal royalist league then under discussion at St. Peters- 
burg. The Czarina having charged her ambas.sador, Vorontzoff, 
to find out the sentiments of Pitt and Grenville on this subject, 
he replied that Fngland would persevere in the strict neutrality 
which she had all along observed, “ and that, with respect to the 
measure.s of active intervention which other Powers might have 
in contemplation, it was His Majesty’s determination not to 
take any part either in supporting or in opposing them,” Now 
Rus.sia, like Austria and Spain, had decided not to act unless 
England joined the concert;* and this waiting on the action of 
a Power which had already declared its resolve to do nothing 
enable.s us to test the sincerity of the continental monarchs. 
As for the Czarina, her royalist fervour expended itself in depos- 
ing the busts of democrats, in ordering the French Mini.ster to 
remain away fnuu (!ourt, and in condemning any Ru.ssian who 
had dealings with him to he [jublicly flogged. Moreover, while 
thus drilling her own subjects, the quondam friend of Diderot 
kept her eyes fixed upon War.s'aw. The shrewdest diplomatist 
of the age had already divined her aims, which he thus trench- 
antly .summed up; ” The Empre.sH only waits to sec Austria 
and PrH.s.sIa committed in France, to overturn everything in 
I’oland." “ Kaunitz lived on to see his cynical prophecy fulfilled 
to the letter. 

The rearlerwill have noticed with some surprise the statement 
(»f Burke that I’itt and Grenville had not the slightest fear of the 
.spread of French principles in ICngland. As we know, Burke 
vehemently maintained the contrary, averring that the P’rench 
plague, unle.s.s crushed at Paris, would infect the world. In his 
survey of the European State.s he admitted that we were less 
liable to infection than Germany, Holland, and Italy, owing to 
the excellence of our constitution; but he feared that our near- 
ness to France, and our zeal for liberty, would expose us to 

* “ F. O.," Russia, 32 . Grenville to Whitworth, 27th October, and W. to 
G,, 14th October 1790 

* LariviJire, “Cath. 11 et la R^v. franij,,” 88-90, 1 10-17. 
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some danger. Why he should have cherished these fears is hard 
to say; for to him the French Revolution was “ a wild attempt 
to methodize anarchy/' “ a foul, impious, monstrous thing, wholly 
out of the course of moral nature.”^ Surely if British and 
French principles were so utterly different, we were in no more 
danger of infection from the Jacobins than of catching swine 
fever. 

This was virtually the view of Pitt and Grenville ; for there were 
no premonitory symptoms of infection, but much the reverse. 
Londoners showed the utmost joy at the first news of the 
escape of the King and Queen from Paris, and were equally 
depressed by the news from Varennes. As we shall presently 
see, it was with shouts of Long live the King/' Church and 
State," “ Down with the Dissenters," “ No Olivers," Down with 
the Rump," No false Rights of Man," that the rabble of 
Birmingham wrecked and burnt the houses of Dr. Priestley and 
other prominent Nonconformists of that town. Only by slow 
degrees did this loyal enthusiasm give place to opinions which 
in course of time came to be called Radical. It may be well to 
trace briefly the fluctuations of public opinion, to which the 
career of Pitt stands in vital relation. 

The growth of discontent in Great Britain may be ascribed to 
definite evils in the body politic, and it seems to have arisen 
only secondarily from French propaganda. The first question 
which kindled the fire of resentment was that of the civic and 
political disabilities still imposed on Nonconformists by the 
Corporation and Test Acts of the reign of Charles II. Pitt's 
decision in the session of 1787 to uphold those Acts ensured the 
rejection of Beaufoy's motion for their repeal of 176 votes to 98; 
but undeterred by his defeat, Beaufoy brought the matter before 
the House on 8th May 1789, and, despite the opposition of Pitt, 
secured 102 votes against 122. The Prime Minister's chief argu- 
ment was that if Dissenters were admitted to civic rights they 
might use their power to overthrow the Church Establishment^ 
Clearly the opinion of the House was drifting away from him on 
that question ; and it is a proof of his growing indifference to 
questions of Reform that now, four days after the assembly of the 
States-General of France at Versailles, he should have held to 
views so repugnant to the spirit of the age. 

^ Burke’s “ Works,” iii, 8, 369 (Bohn edit.). 

^ “Pari. Hist,” xxviii, 1-41. 
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Thenceforth that question could not be debated solely on its 
own merits. The attacks made by the French National As- 
sembly on the Church of France, particularly the confiscation of 
its tithes and landed property, soon aroused heated feelings in 
this country, though on a subject of a wholly different kind. 
The result was that, while Dissenters peacefully agitated for 
permission to act as citizens, they were represented as en- 
deavouring to despoil the Church, after the fashion of Talleyrand 
and Mirabeau. A work by a Manchester merchant, Thomas 
Walker, reveals the influence of this question on the political 
activities of the time. The Nonconformists of that town and 
county hoped to gain a majority in next session or in the fol- 
lowing Parliament, while the High Churchmen, to the cry of 

The Church in Danger/’ declared the two Acts of Charles II to 
be the bulwarks of the constitution.^ This cry was everywhere 
taken up, with the result that in the Parliament elected in 1790 
the Tories gained ground. Consequently, even the able advocacy 
of Fox on behalf of religious liberty failed to save Beaufoy’s 
motion from a crushing defeat Pitt spoke against the proposal 
and carried the House with him by 294 votes to 105. This vote 
illustrates the baleful influence exerted by the French Revolu- 
tion on the cause of Reform in these islands. 

A second example soon occurred. Only three days later 
Flood brought forward a motion for Parliamentary Reform 
which the wildest of alarmists could not call revolutionary. He 
proposed to add to the House of Commons one hundred mem- 
bers, elected by the resident householders of the counties, those 
areas being far less corrupt than the towns ; and he suggested 
that, if the total number of members were deemed excessive, 
fifty seats in the smallest boroughs might be declared vacant. 
This proposal differed but little from that of Pitt in the session 
of 1785, which aimed at disfranchising thirty-six decayed bor- 
oughs and apportioning their seventy-two members to the larger 
counties, as also to London and Westminster. In a speech 
which might have been made by Pitt in pre-Revolution times 
Flood declared that the events in France showed the need of a 
timely repair of outworn institutions. 

This was as a red rag to Windham, a prominent recruit from 
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hearers. He besought them in turn not to repair their house in 
the hurricane season, not to imitate the valetudinarian of the 
Spectator,” who read medical books until he discovered he had 
every symptom of the gout except the pain. These fallacious 
similes captivated the squires; and Pitt himself complimented 
the orator on his ingenious arguments. For himself, he de- 
clared his desire of Reform to be as zealous as ever; but he 
“could see no utility in any gentleman's bringing forward such 
a motion as the present at that moment,” and feared that the 
cause might thereby suffer disgrace and lose ground. Fox, on 
the other hand, ridiculed all thought of panic on account of 
the French Revolution, but he admitted that the majority both 
in Parliament and the nation did not want Reform. Grenville, 
Wilberforce, and Burke opposed the motion, while even Dun- 
combe declined to vote for it at present. It was accordingly 
adjourned sine die} 

Disappointment at the course of these debates served to band 
Nonconformists and reformers in a close alliance. Hitherto they 
had alike supported Pitt and the royal prerogative, especially at 
the time of the Regency struggle. In May 1789, when Pitt 
opposed the Nonconformist claims. Dr. Priestley wrote that 
Fox would regain his popularity with Dissenters, while Pitt 
would lose ground.’ Now, when the doors of the franchise and 
of civic privilege were fast barred, resentment and indignation 
began to arouse the groups of the unprivileged left outside. 
The news that Frenchmen had framed a Departmental System, 
in which all privileges had vanished, and all men were citizens, 
with equal rights in the making of laws and local regulations, 
worked potently in England, furthering the growth of an institu- 
tion little known in this country, the political club. As the 
Jacobins had adapted the English idea of a club to political 
uses, so now the early Radicals re-adapted it to English needs. 
“ The Manchester Constitutional Society ” ^ was founded by 

^ T, Walker, “ Review of . . . political events in Manchester (1789-1794),” 
452-79. I cannot agree with Mr. J. R. le B. Hammond (“Fox,” 76) that 
Pitt now spoke as the avowed enemy of parliamentary reform. Indeed, 
he never spoke in that sense, but opposed it as inopportune. 

® Rntt, “ Mems. of Priestly,” ii, 25, As is well known, Burke’s “ Reflections 
on the Fr. Rev.,” was in part an answer to Dr. Price’s sermon of 4th Novem- 
ber 1789 in the Old Jewry chapel, to the Society for celebrating the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 

® It was more of a club than the branches of the “Society for Con- 
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Walker and others in October 1790, in order to oppose a 
Church and King Club ” which High Churchmen had started 
in March, after the news of the triumph of their principles in 
Parliament. The Manchester reformers struck the key-note of 
the coming age by asserting in their programme that in every 
community the authority of the governors must be derived 
from the consent of the governed, and that the welfare of the 
people was the true aim of Government. They further declared 
that honours and rewards were due only for services rendered 
to the State; that all officials, without exception, were respons- 
ible to the people ; that “ actions only, not opinions, are the 
proper objects of civil jurisdictions that no law is fairly made 
except by a majority of the people; and that the people of 
Great Britain were not fully and fairly represented in Parliament.^ 
The Church and King Club, on the contrary, reprobated all 
change in “one of the most beautiful systems of government 
that the combined efforts of human wisdom has [sz^:] ever yet 
been able to accomplish.'' The issue between the two parties 
was thus sharply outlined. The Tories of Manchester gloried 
in a state of things which shut out about half of their fellow- 
citizens from civic rights and their whole community from any 
direct share in the making of laws. In their eyes the Church 
and the monarchy were in danger if Nonconformists became 
citizens, and if a score of Cornish villages yielded up their legis- 
lative powers to Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and other hives 
of industry. 

Scotland also began to awake. The torpor of that keen and 
intellectual people, under a system of misrepresentation which 
assigned to them forty-five members and forty-four to Cornwall, 
is incomprehensible, unless we may ascribe it to the waning of 
all enthusiasm after the “forty-five” and to the supremacy of 
material interests so characteristic of the age. In any case, this 
political apathy was now to end ; and here, too, as in the case 
of England, Government applied the spur. 

On lOth May 1791 Sir Gilbert Elliot (afterwards Earl of 
Minto) brought forward a motion in Parliament for the repeal 
of the Test Act, so far as it concerned Scotland. He voiced a 

stitutional Information,” which did good work in 17 ^ 0 - 4 ) t)ut expired in 1784 
owing to the disgust of reformers at the Fox-North Coalition— so Place 
asserts (B.M. Add. MSS., 27808). 

^ T. Walker, qp. cit^ 18, 19. 
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petition of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, s 
declared that the Presbyterians felt the grievance of being ( 
eluded from civic offices unless they perverted. On wider groui 
also he appealed against this petty form of persecution, wh 
might make men hypocrites but never sincere convert.s. Hei 
Dundas and his ncjihew, Robert Dunclas (Lord Advocate 
Scotland), opposed the motion, mainly because it would 
fringe the terms of the Act of Union; but Henry added i 
curious argument that, if Scottish Presbyterians were relie^ 
from the Te.st Act, then the English Dissenters would hi 
been '* unjustly, harshly, and cruelly used." Pitt avowed himj 
'* not a violent friend, but a firm and steady friend ’’ of the T 
Act, as lifting essential to the .security of the Church and the 
fore of the civil establislunrnt of the country. Accordiufi 
Elliot's motion w;is tlcfcatcd by l.g; vote.s to 62.' It is curie 
that, a month earlier, the House had agreed to a Bill grant! 
.slightly witter toleration to "Cathtilic Dissenters,'"^ 

While Pitt was thus strengthening the old buttresses of Chin 
and State, the son of a Quaker had subjectetl the whole fab 
to a battery of violent rhetoric. It is scarcely too much to c 
Thomas Paine the Rou.s.seaii tif English tiemocracy. P'or, if 
arguments lacked the novellyof those of thcGenevesc thinker(a 
even they were far from original), they t'nualled them in eficcti' 
ness, and excelled them in practicability. " The Rights of Ma 
(I'art I ) may be termed an insular version of the " Contrat Socii 
with this tlifTcrence, that the Engli.sh writer [minted the way 
changes which were far from visionary, while the (jcnevc.se si 
outlined a [lolity fit only for a Swiss canton j)cu[)le(l by phi 
Ho[>her.s. Paine had had the advantage of close contact w 
men and affairs in both hemis[ihereH. Not even Cobbett, 1 
literary successor, pa,ssed through mure varied experiences. Bt 
in 1737 at Thetford in Norfolk, Paine divided his early life I 
tween stay-making, excise work, the vending of tobacco, ant 
.seafaring life. His keen eyes, lofty brow, prominent no.se, jii 
claimed him a thinker and fighter, and therefore, in that age 
rebel. What more natural than that he, a foe to authority a 
hater of oppres.sio(t, .should go to America to help on the cat 
of Washington? There at last he discovered his true vocatic 
His broadsides .struck home, " Rebellious staymaker, unkemp 


• “Pari, Hi 8 t.,’’*xix. 4»»-510. 
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says Carlyle, «who feels that he, a single needleman, did by his 
^Common Sense’ pamphlet, free America; that he can, and will 
free all this world; perhaps even the other/’ Tom Paine, indeed, 
had the rare gift of voicing tersely and stridently the dumb de- 
sires of the masses Further, a sojourn in France before and 
during the early part of the Revolution enabled him to frame a 
crushing retort to Burke’s Reflections.” The result was Part I 
of the “ Rights of Man,” which he flung off at the “ Angel ” in 
Islington in February 1791.^ 

The general aims of the pamphlet are now as little open to 
question as the famous Declaration which he sought to vin- 
dicate. Paine trenchantly attacked Burke’s claim that no people, 
not even our own, had an inherent right to choose its own ruler, 
and that the Revolution Settlement of 1688 was binding for 
ever. Paine, on the contrary, asserted that “every age and 
generation must be as free to act for itself in all cases as the 
ages and generations that preceded it The vanity and pre- 
sumption of governing beyond the grave is the most ridiculous 
and insolent of all tyrannies.” Further, on the general question 
at issue, Paine remarked: “That men should take up arms, and 
spend their lives and fortunes, not to maintain their rights, but 
to maintain they have not rights, is an entirely new species of 
discovery and suited to the paradoxical genius of Mr. Burke.” 
In reply to the noble passage: “The age of chivalry is gone . . 
Paine shrewdly says: “In the rhapsody of his imagination he 
has discovered a world of windmills, and his sorrows are that 
there are no Quixotes to attack them.” 

After thus exposing the weak points of the royalist case, Paine 
proceeded to defend the mob, firstly, because the aristocratic 
plots against the French Revolution were really formidable (a 
very disputable thesis), and secondly, because the mob in all old 
countries is the outcome of their unfair and brutal system of 
government. “ It is by distortedly exalting some men,” he says, 
“that others are distortedly debased, till the whole is out of 
nature. A vast mass of mankind are degradedly thrown into 
the background of the human picture, to bring forward with 
greater glare the puppet show of State and aristocracy.” Here 
was obviously the Junius of democracy, for whom the only 
effective answer was the gag and gyve. Indeed, Burke in his 

^ M. D. Conway, “ Life of T. Paine, i, 284. 
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“Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs” suggested that the 
proper refutation was by means of “ criminal justice ” ^ 

Pitt’s opinions at this time on French and English demo- 
cracy tend towards a moderate and reforming royalism — wit- 
ness his comment on Burke’s “ Reflections,” that the writer would 
have done well to extol the English constitution rather than to 
attack the French.^ In this remark we may detect his preference 
for construction over destruction, for the allaying, rather than the 
exciting, of passion. Nevertheless the one-sidedness of the Eng- 
lish constitution made for unrest So soon as one bold voice 
clearly contrasted those defects with the inspiring precepts of 
the French Rights of Man, there was an end to political apathy. 
A proof of this was furnished by the number of replies called 
forth by Burke’s “Reflections.” They numbered thirty-eight.^ 
Apart from that of Paine, the “Vindiciae Gallicae” of Sir 
James Mackintosh made the most impression, especially the 
last chapter, wherein he declared that the conspiracy of the 
monarchs to crush the liberties of France would recoil on their 
own heads. 

Fear of the alleged royalist league quickened the sympathy of 
Britons with the French reformers; while the sympathy of friends 
of order with Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette after the Varennes 
incident deepened their apprehension of all change. Thus were 
called into play all the feelings which most deeply move mankind 
— love of our richly storied past and its embodiment, the English 
constitution; while on the other hand no small part of our people 
harboured resentment against the narrow franchise and class 
legislation at home, and felt a growing fear that the nascent 
freedom of Frenchmen might expire under the heel of the 
military Powers of Central Europe, Accordingly clubs and 
societies grew apace, and many of them helped on the circula- 
lation of cheap editions of Paine’s pamphlet. 

The result of this clash of opinion was seen in the added 
keenness of party strife and in the disturbances of 14th July 
1791. The occasion of these last was the celebration by a sub- 
scription dinner of the second anniversary of the fall of the 

1 Burke’s Works, iii, 76 (Bohn edit). 

^ Ibid.^ iii, 12. So, too, on 30th August 1791 Priestley wrote that Pitt had 
shown himself unfavourable to their cause (Rutt, “ Life of Priestley,” ii, 145). 

^ Prior, “ Life of Burke,” 322, who states very incorrectly that not one of 
them has survived. 
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Bastille. Both at Manchester and Birmingham the announcement 
of this insular and inoffensive function aroused strong feelings 
either of envy or of opposition. The Tories of Manchester 
resolved that, if the local Con.stitutional Club chose to dine on 
that day it .should be at their peril. The populace was urged to 
pull down the hotel on their head.s, “as the brains of every man 
who dined there would be much improved by being mingled 
with brick.s and mortar.” Thomas Walker’s control of the local 
constables sufficed to thwart this plea.santry. 

But on that day the force.s of reaction broke loose at Birming- 
ham. In the Midland capital political feeling ran as high as at 
Manchester. The be.st known of the reformers was Dr. Priestley, 
a Unitarian minister, whose researches in physical science had 
gained him a world-wide reputation and a fellowship in the 
Royal Society. He and many other reformers proposed to feast 
in public in honour of the I^'rench national festival. Unfor- 
tunately, the annoyance of the loyalists at this proposal was 
inflamed by a recent sermon of Priestley on the death of 
Dr. Price and hy the circulation of a .seditious handbill. Dr. Keir, 
a Churchinan who was to preside at the dinner, did not prove 
to the satisfaction of all that this was a trick of the enemy. 
I’ublic ojiinion was also excited by the discovery of the words 
"This barn to let" chalked on some of the churches of the 
town; and charges were bandied to and fro that this was 
the work of the Dis.sentcrs, or of the most virulent of their 
opponents. 

What i.s certain is that these hors d'(^uvres endangered the 
rest tjf the menu. The dinner-committee, however, struggled 
manfully with their difficulties. They had a Churchman in the 
chair, and I’riestley wh,s not pre.scnt. The loyalty of the diners 
also receivtsi due scenic warrant in the work of a local artist. 
The dining-hall of the hotel was "decorated with three emblem- 
atical pieces of sculpture, mixed with painting in a new style 
of comjMisition. 'Phe central was a finely executed medallion of 
Mis Majesty, surrounded with a Glory, on each side of which 
was an alabaster olHillsk, one exhibiting Gallic Liberty breaking 
the bonds of De.spoti.sm, and the other repre.senting British 
Lilierty in its jirescnt enjoyment." The terms in which the 
fourteen toasts were pro{)osed breathed of the same flamboyant 
Itjyalty, the only one open to criticism being the following: “ The 
Prince f>f Wales 1 May he have the wisdom to prefer the glory 
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of being the chief of an entire [xiV] free people to that uf l>eing 
only the splendid fountain of corruption." ‘ 

The dinner passed with only t«:ca.sitjnal rounds of his.sing 
frotn the loyalists outside. But, a.s the evening wore, on aiul the 
.speeches ituskle .still continued, the crowd b<%ame restive. Stuim* 
throwing began and was not discouraged by the two magistrates, 
the Rev. Dr. Simncer and Jtihn tiurles, who hatl lutvv arrived. 
In fact, the clergyman with an oath praised a lad who sairl that 
Bricstley ought to Ihj ducked ; Carles also promi.se<! the rabble 
drink; and when a local humourist aske<l fur perntission to 
kncjck the dust «iut of i'riestley's wig, the champions of ortler 
burst out laughing. A witness at the trial averreti that he saw 
an attorney, John Brook, go am<mg the mob ami point tinvarck 
Bricstiey's chapel. However that may Ik;, the rahide imwcd tdf 
thither ami speedily wrecked it. His residence at hair Hill was 
ne.Kt rlemolisherl, his library ami .scientific instruments taring 
burnt or smashed, rids was but the prelude to orgaiti/.cd attacks 
on the houses of the leading Nonconformists, whether they had 
b<«sn at the dinner or not. The resulting riots sikui tnvolverl in 
ruin a large [wirt of the town. Brominciit (dnirctuiien who 
sought to eml these disgraceful scenes sufl'ereil both in jtcrsrm 
ami projrerty. A woril uf renumstrance suOkcri to turn into 
new channels the tide of hatred ami grccti ; for, as hapjiencd in 
the Gordon riots of lyHo, rascality speedily rushcsl in to 'tci?.e 
the .sjioils. 

The usually dull archives of the Home Oflice yield pnaif of 
the terror tliat reigneti in the .Midland capital, A Mr. Garlwit 
wrote to Dundas on 1 7 th July that the wrecking still went on, 
that the Noiiconronnists were in the utmost tlrcad and misery, 
and all people Uniketl for help from outside to slay the pillage. 
As for himsedf, though he was ntit a " markctl man," his hand 
trembled at the scenes he had witnessed. There can Ik* little 
doubt that the magistrates from the first acted with culpalde 
weakness, a« Whitbreail proved in the House «d’ ( 'ormnons, for 
they did not ennd sjwcial constahlcs until the rioters had got ihr 
upt«r hand. Dumlas, as Home Secretary, .seems to have done 
his duty. The news of the riot of the I4tli rcacheri him at lu a.m 
on the isih (I'Viday): ami he at once sent |K>.st haste to Notting 
ham, ordering the iinmcriiatc despatch of the ijth Dragoon*. 


' ” !l. 0.," Geo. U1 (iJomesUc), 19 . 
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By dint of a forced march of fifty-six miles the horsemen 
reached Birmingham on the evening of that same day (Sunday); 
but two days more elapsed before drunken blackmailers ceased 
to molest Hagley, Halesowen, and other villages. Few persons 
lust their livc.s, except about a dozen of the pillagers who lay 
lielpless with drink in the cellars of houses which their more 
zealous comrades had given over to the flames.' 

The verdict of Grenville was as follows; "I do not admire 
riots in favour of Government much more than riots against it.” 
That of hi.s le.s.s cautious brother, the Marquis of Buckingham, is 
as follows: "I am not .sorry for this excess, excessive as it lias 
been," That of Fitt is not recorded. He did not speak during 
the debate on this subject on 21st May 1792; but the rejection 
of Whitbread's motion for an inquiry by 189 votes to 46 implies 
unanimity on the Ministerial side.” 

In the winter of 1 79 r-2 various incidents occurred which 
further excited ()ublic o[)inion. On 17th February 1792 ap- 
pearetl the second part of I’aine’s “ Rights of Man.” He started 
from the ;i.ssumiition that the birth of a democratic State in 
America would herald the advent of Revolutions not only in 
France, but in all lands; and that British and Hessians would 
live to bless the day when they were defeated by the soldiers 
of Washington. He thcti proceeded to arraign all Governments 
of the old type, and as.serted that con.stitutions ought to be the 
natural tjutcume of the collective activities of the whole people. 
There was nothing mysleriou.s about Government, if Courts had 
not hidilen away the patent fact that it dealt primarily with the 
making anil administering of law.s. We are apt to be impressed 
by these rcmark.s until we contra.st them with the majestic 
jK;riod wherein Burke depicts human .society as a venerable and 
my.sterious whole bequeathed by the wisdom of our forefathers. 
An admirer of Burke cannot but quote the passage in full: 
" Uur political .system is placed in a just correspondence and 
symmetry with the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence tlecrecd to a ircrmancnt body composed of transitory 


' Ibiti, As laic as ydi August a piodaiiialion was posted about Birming:- 
luitn; '‘‘riic fricniK of tlic K'’"d cause arc riaiuestecl to meet us at Revolution 
I'lat c tti-itiorrnw night at 1 1 ti'flock in tinier to fix upon those persons who 
I.. ihn r.inii... iihin ia id tiiir malice.” Of cour.sc this wns but an incita- 
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parts; wherein by the disposition of a stupendous wisdt 
moulding together the great mysterious incorporation of 
human race, the whole, at one time, is never old, or midc 
aged, or young, but in a condition of unchangeable constan 
moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, 
novation and progression. Thus, by preserving the method 
nature in the conduct of the State, in what we improve we 
never wholly new; in what we retain we are never whc 
obsolete.” ^ 

This is a majestic conception. But, after all, the practi 
question at issue is — how much of the old shall we retain c 
how much must be discarded? Unfortunately for himself and 
cause, Burke was now urging his countrymen to support 1 
military Powers in their effort to compel the French people 
revert to institutions which were alike obsolete and detested, 
it surprising that Paine, utterly lacking all sense of reverence 
the past, should brand this conduct as treasonable to the : 
perious needs of the present? Viewing monarchy as represen 
by Versailles or Carlton House, and aristocracy by the intrig 
of Coblentz and the orgies of Brooks's Club, he gave short sh 
to both forms of Government. Monarchy he pronounced m 
or less despotic; and under aristocracy (he says) the interest 
the whole body necessarily suffer; democracy alone secures 
rule of the general will ; and this can be thoroughly secured o 
in a democratic republic. He then attacks the English con 
tution as unjust and extravagant, claiming that the fori 
tion of a close alliance between England, France, and Amei 
would enable the expenses of government (Army, Navy, ; 
Civil List inclusive) to be reduced to a million and a half a y 
With regard to the means of raising revenue, Paine sketc 
a plan of progressive taxation on incomes, ranging from 
the pound on incomes less than ;^*Soo to punitive proporti 
after 10,000 was reached; while in his Spartan arithm 
great wealth appeared so dire a misfortune that he rid 
possessors of the whole of incomes of ;£‘23,ooo and upwards, 
for Pitt's financial reforms, he laughed them to scorn. He i 
accused him of throwing over the fair promises that marked 
early career, of advertising for enemies abroad, while at he 
he toadied to the Court. “ The defect lies in the system. . 

' Burke “Reflections on the Fr. Rev.,” 39 (Mr. Payne’s edit.). 
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I>rop it as you please, it continually sinks into Court govern- 
ment, and ever will." Finally he urged a limitation of armaments, 
and prophesied that wars would cease when nations had their 
freely elected Conventions. The cynic will remember with satis- 
faction that, two months later, began the war between France 
and Austria, which developed into the most tremendous series 
of war.s recorded in history. 

The republican and levelling doctrines frankly advocated in 
I’ainc'.s second pamphlet made a greater sensation than the finst 
part had tione ; and Fox, who approved the former production, 
sternly reprobated the latter. It is possible that Government 
.sought to .stop its publication ; for Chapman, the publisher, to 
whom Paine first applied, offered him;fi,ooo for the manuscript, 
and yet very soon afterwards declared it to be too dangerous for 
him to print* Certainly the work soon quickened the tone of 
political thought. Already the London Society for promoting 
C«)nstitiUit(nal Information, which had died of inanition in 1784, 
had (•ome to life agaitt before the close of the year 1791. And 
at the end of that year a determined man, Thomas Hardy, 
a poor shoemaker of Westminster, set to work to interest his 
comrades in politics. He assembletl four men at an ale-house, 
and they agreed to take action. At their second meeting, on 
:;Sth January 1792, they mustered eight strong, and resolved to 
start "The I.ondon Corresponding Society for the Reform of 
Parliamentary Representation.” Its finances were scarcely on a 
par with its title: they con.si.sted of eightpence, the first weekly 
.Hubscrij)tion. IJut the idea [>roved infectious; and amidst the 
heat engendered by Paine’s second pamphlet, the number of 
tncmlsers ro.sc to furty-tme.’ The first manife.sto of the Society, 
dated am! April, claimed political liberty as the birthright of 
man, declared the Hritlsh nation to be mi.sreprcsentcd by its Par- 
liament, and, while repudiating all disorderly methods, demanded 
a thorough reform of that btsdy. 

So far as I have I>een able to discover, this was the first 
political club started by English working-men at that time. But 
now the men of Sheffield also organized them.selves. Their 
" As.Hociation " began hi an a.s.sembly of five or six mechanics, 
who discussed "the enormous high price of provisions" and 

» Ctinway, i*/i. tV/., ii, 3.10. The printer and publisher were prosecuted 
later «>n, aa well as Paine, who fled to France. 

' " Mem. of T. Hardy," by himself (Lond., 1832). 
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“the waste and lavish [w] of the public property by pi; 
men, pensioners, luxury and debauchery, — sources of the gr 
ous burthens under which the nation groans," The pract 
character of their lamentations attracted many working ii 
with the result that they resolved to reprint and circulate i, 
copies of Paine’s “ Rights of Man ’’ (Part I), at sixpence a c( 
On 15th January 1792 they wrote up to the "London Soc 
for Constitutional Information" to plan co-operation with tb 

At first the ideas of the Sheffield Association were somev 
parochial. But the need of common action all over the Kingt 
was taking shape in several minds, and when Scotland aw 
to political activity (as will appear in Chapter VII) the i 
of a General Convention took firm root and led to remark! 
developments. For the prc.sent, the chief work of these cl 
wa.s the circulation of Paine’s v<jliimeH (even in Wcl.sh, Ga 
and Erse) at the price of sixpence or even less. They also 
tributed "The Catechism of the P'rench Cionstitutiun " (of i; 
drawn up by Christie, a Scot domiciled at Paris, which .set f( 
the beauties of that child of many hope.s. Le.ss objection: 
was a pamphlet — " The Rights of Men and the Duties of M 
For the most part, however, their literature wiis acri<lly rej 
lican in tone and of a levelling tendency. Thu.s, for the first I 
since the brief attempt of the Cromwellian Ix.*vcller.s, the 
and the poor began to group themselves in ho.stile ciitnps, ;it 
strident tone.s of Paine’s cry for a graduated Income Tax. ! 
surprising that the sight of the free institutions of France an 
the forced economy of the Court of theTuileries .shoukl lead 
workers to que-stion the utility of the State-pakl debaucherit 
Carlton House, and of the whole system of patronage and ] 
sions? Burke and Pitt had pruned away a few of the worst 
crescences ; but now they .saw with dismay the whole of the I 
politic subjected to remorseless criticism by those whose ( 
was to toil and not to think or question. 

This was a new departure in eighteenth-century Engl 
Hitherto working men had taken only a fleeting and fitful it 
est in politics. How should they do .so in days when new.spa 
were very clear, and their contents had only the remotest I 
ing on the life of the masses? The London mob had bawled 
rioted for “Wilkes and Liberty," but mainly from jters 
motives and love of horse-play. Now, however, all wa.s chani 
and artisans were willing to sacrifice their time and their p 
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to learn and teach a political catechism, and spread the writings 
of Paine. Consequently the new Radical Clubs differed widely 
from the short-lived County Associations of 1780 which charged 
a substantial fee for membership. Moreover, these Associations 
expired in the years 1783-4, owing to the disgust at Fox’s 
Coalition with Lord North. We are therefore justified in de- 
claring that English democracy entered on a new lease of life, 
and did not, as has been asserted,^ merely continue the move- 
ment of 1780. The earlier efforts had been wholly insular in 
character; they aimed at staying the tide of corruption; their 
methods were in the main academic, and certainly never affected 
the great mass of the people. Now reformers were moved by 
a wider enthusiasm for the rights of humanity, and sought not 
merely to abolish pocket boroughs and sinecures, but to level 
up the poor and level down the wealthy. It was this aspect of 
Paine’s teaching that excited men to a frenzy of reprobation or 
of hope. 

A certain continuity of tradition and method is observable in 
a club, called The Friends of the People, which was founded at 
Freemasons’ Tavern in April 1792, with a subscription of five 
guineas a year. The members included Cartwright, Erskine, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Philip Francis, Charles Grey, Lambton, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Mackintosh, Sheridan, Whitbread, and 
some sixty others; but Fox refused to join. Their profes- 
sion of faith was more moderate than that of Hardy’s Club; it 
emphasized the need of avoiding innovation and of restoring 
the constitution to its original purity.® This was in the spirit 
of the Associations of 1780; but the new club was far less 
characteristic of the times than the clubs of working men de- 
scribed above. 

The appearance of Paine’s “ Rights of Man ” (Part II), the 
founding of these societies, and the outbreak of war between 
France and Austria in April 1792 made a deep impression on 
Pitt. He opposed a notice of a motion of Reform for the follow- 

^ Leslie Stephen, “The Eng. Utilitarians,^' i, 121. I fully admit that the 
Chartist leaders in 1838 went back to the Westminster programme of 1780. 
See “ The Life and Struggles of William Lovett " ; but the spirit and methods 
of the new agitation were wholly different. On this topic I feel compelled to 
differ from Mr. J. L. le B, Hammond (“Fox,” ch. v, ad init\ Mr. C. B. R. 
Kent (“The English Radicals,” 156) states the case correctly. 

® “Pari. Hist.,” xxix, 1303-9. 
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ing session, brought forward by Grey on 30th April, 
affirming his continued interest in that subject, Pitt depi 
its introduction at that time as involving the risk of anan 

My object [he continued] always has been, and is now more 
larly so, to give permanence to that which we actually enjoy rath 
remove subsisting grievances- ... I once thought, and still thin] 
the point of the representation of the Commons, that, if somt 
could be adopted by which the people could have any ad* 
security for a continuance of the blessings which they now ei 
would be an improvement in the constitution of this country. T 
the extent of my object. Further I never wished to go; and if this 
obtained without the risk of losing what we have, I should think 
to make the experiment. When I say this, it is not because I 
there is any existing grievance in this country that is felt at this 1 

At the end of the American War (he continued) when 
ruptcy seemed imminent, he believed Reform to be neces« 
order to restore public confidence and remedy certain not 
grievances. Even then very many moderate men oppos 
efforts as involving danger to the State. How much more 
they deprecate sweeping proposals which rightly aroused g 
apprehension? He then censured the action of certain me 
of the House in joining an Association (the “ Friends 
People which was supported by those who aimed at the 
throwing of hereditary monarchy, titles of nobility, and al 
of subordination. He would oppose all proposals for B 
rather than run the risk of changes so sweeping. — ‘‘ All, a 
be lost by an indiscreet attempt upon the subject.” Clear! 
was about to join the ranks of the alarmists. But me 
generally were of his opinion. In vain did Fox, Erskine, 
and Sheridan deprecate the attempt to confuse moderate B 
with reckless innovation. Burke illogically but effe< 
dragged in the French spectre, and Windham declarec 
the public mind here, as in other lands, was in such a stat 
the slightest scratch might produce a mortal wound. 

The gulf between Pitt and the reformers now became ir 
able. His speech of loth May against any relaxation 
penal laws against Unitarians is a curious blend of b 
and panic. Eleven days later a stringent proclamation was 
against all who wrote, printed, and dispersed divers wickc 
seditious writings.” It ordered all magistrates to search c 
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authurs aiul abettors of them, atul to take steps for preventing 
disorder. It also inculcated "a due submission to the laws, and 
a just confidence in the integrity an<l wisdom of Parliament." 
Atiything less calculatetl tt) beget such a confidence than this 
[)roclamation, threatening alike to reformers and levellers, can 
scarcely l)e conceived, On 2Sth May Grey opposed it in an 
acrid sj»eech; he inveighed against Pitt as an apo.state, who 
never kept his word, and always intended to delude Parliament 
and |)e{>plc. The sting of the sfieech lay, not in the.He reckless 
charges, but in the citing «»f Pitt's opinion.s as expressed in a 
resolution passed at the Thatched House Tavern in May 1782, 
which declared that without Parliamentary Reform neither the 
liberty of the nation nor the permanence of a virtuous adminis- 
tration was secure. Pitt's reply, however, convinced all tho.se 
whose minds were of)en to conviction. He proved to demon- 
stration that he had never upprt>ved of universal suffrage; yet 
that was now the goal aiminl :it by Paine and the Societie.s 
fountied on the Ijasis of the Kighl'. of Man. The .speech of 
Dnntlas also .showed tltat the writings of Paine, and the found- 
ing of clubs with tho«* ends in view, had led to the pre.sent 
action t»f the fabinet. 

Undoubtedly those clubs had behaved in a [>rovocative man- 
ner. Apart frtmt their correspondence with the jacobins Club 
(which will Ih' dcscrilHsi later), they advocatctl aims which then 
.seemed utterly .subversive of order. Thu.s, early in May 1792, 
tlte Shefificld S<K:iety declared their tjbjcct to Ikj " a radical Reform 
of the coimtry, as soon as {irudence and discretion would per- 
mit, and established «m tliat sy.stctn which Is ctinsiatent with 
the Rights «if Man," Further, the hojie is expressed that not 
only the neighlajuring towns ami villages, mo.st of which were 
forming similar societies, hut also the whole country wouki be 
" united in the same cause, which catinot fail of being the case 
wherever the. most excellent works of Thomas Paine find re- 
ception.'" 

Now, this Ijanditig together of societies and club.s iminted the 
way to the forming of a National Convention which would truly 
represent the whole nation. In judging the action of Pitt and 
his c«>llcague.H at this crisis, we must remember that they had 
lieftire them the alarming example of the Jacobins Club of 

' " Aj}ph« ad«n of Harruel's ' Metiioirs of Jacobiitimii ’ to the Kecret .‘jociatie* 
of fretand and tireat Hritaio,*' 32-3. 
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Paris, which had n;ainai {Kwcr hy it-* uctwurl 

affiliatet! eluh*!. This biMiy ayain was ituKicllrrd otj tiir var 
scwietit-H of the niurninati in ticrmaiiy, whose orf'ani^er, VV 
haupt, summtnl up his tontcutiou In the words; " All their ut 
shall l>e carricti i»ii by the titrrcsjmmience anti visits ««f 
brethren. If we can gain but that jH>it»t, we shall have sin cec 
in all we want." ’ This Is why the name l-orrc»j««nding Sm: 
stank in the nostrils of all rulers. It implied a parasitic oruan 
tion which, if alioweti to grow, would -itrangle the esiahli*i 
(kivernment. Signs were not wanting that this was the air 
the new Radical t'luhs, Thus the delegates of the ISitlrd I 
stitutional Societies who met at Nt»rwich tlrew up t»n ; 
March resolntitnis expressing satisfaction at the r* 

growth of those fH»dies, alrratly numbering some htmdr 
" whiclt by clelcgafes preserve a mutual intercom sr " , . . * 
Mr. Thomas 1‘ainc our tbatiks arc specially due for hi-* tirst 
.second parts of the' Rights of Man*; ami we simerrh wi4» i 
he may live to see his labours crowned with aictrss in 
general dlffuston of lilierty and happiness <nni>ng mankitid '* 
"We . . . earnestly entreat our lirethren to incrcaa- in t 
Associations in onier to form one gratid and e.xtrnsivr t'nio 
all the friends of lilierty.” * It is not surprising that this p!a 
a National Convention of levellers prodticeil ^Mamelhi^^g lA 
panic among the well to-do; and it is futile to a-*-4ert that i 
who avoweri their belief in the siihvcrsivc teaching of Part I 
I*ainc*.s larnk were coticernctl merely with the Relortn of I'ai 
ment. They put that object in tltrir puhih matiifest»»e-i, 
like many of the t 'hartisis of a later elate, their ultimate aim 
the redistribution of wealth ; and this it was which brought 
them the unflinching opposition of Pitt. 

Nevertheless even the-^ considerations do not justify hiti 
opposing the refimners root and branch. The greatest staters* 
is he who distinguishes between the real grievam e** r»f a solfei 
people and the vishtnary or dangerous schetnes whir h they !a 
in ill-balanced brains. To opperse moderate rcfirrmers as we! 
extremists is both unjust ami unwise. It confotimh t«<|fri 
the would-be healers and the enemies of the c,xisimg «r 
Furthermore, att indiscriminate attack tends to close the m 


' “AppUcationof Harruel's’ Meinuirsaf |ai.t»bini»m' tothe i»« r«ii iwxv 
of Ireland and (Ireat ItriwiB,'' Introductlen, p *, 

* " H. O.," U«». Ill {Domestic). 20 . 
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in a snlid phalanx, and it shtnild be the aim of a tactician first 
to seek to lotisen those ranks. 

Kitjaliy, we cannot for^'et that Pitt had had it in hi.s power to 
redress tlie most (obvious of the grievances which kept large 
masses of his countrymen outside the pale of political rights and 
civic privilege. Tho.se grievances were made known to him 
tejnperately in the yeans t/H/, 1789. and 1790; but he refu.sed 
to amend them, and gradually drifted to the .side of the alarmi.sts 
anti reactionaries. Who is the wiser guide at such a time? Me 
who sets to work betime.s to cure certain ill.s which are produc- 
ing irritation in the body jxditie? Or he who looks on the 
irritation as a sign that nothing should be done? The le-ssons of 
history and the experience of everyday life plead for timely cure 
and warn agaln.st a nervou.s po.stponement. Doubtlea.s Pitt 
would have found it difficult to persuade .some of his followers 
to a[)ply the knife in the .session of 1791 or 1792. But in the 
Parliament elected in 1700 his position was better assured, hi.s 
temper mort; iiuiierimis. than in that of 1781;, which necdetl much 
tact lid management. The fact, then, must In; l;u:e<l that he dticlintsl 
to run the risk of the curative operati«in, evem at a time when 
there were no serinu.s symjdoins in the patient and little or no 
risk fill' the sur)feon. 

The reason whieh he assigiu-d for his rcTusal claim.s care.ful 
notice. It w.ts tliat his earlier proposals (tliose of 1782-5) had 
aimed at itatioiial .security; while those of the pre.sent would 
tend to insecurity. Possibly in the month of April 1792 tliLs 
argumetd had some validity; tlunigh up to that time all the 
violence had been on the Tory side. Hut the plea dtwss not 
excuse Pitt for not takitig action in the year 1790. That wa.s 
the perifid when the earlier uftathy of the nation to Reform 
was giving way to interest, and interest htid not yet grown into 
excitetnent. Still less hael loyalty waned under the repres.sive 
measures whereby he now {»roposetl to give it vigour. 

Thus, Pill missed a great opportunity, [jerhaps the greatc.st of 
his career. What it tneans is clear to us, who know that the 
cause of Reform passed under a cloud for the space of thirty- 
eight years, It is (tf course unfair to censure him mid hi.s friend.<5 
for lacking a prophetic vision of the long woes that were to 
come. Most of the blame lavishetl upon him arises from forget- 
ftdness of the fact that he was not a seer mounted on .some 
jwlitical Pi.sgah, but a pioneer struggling through an unexplored 
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jungle. Nevertheless, as the duty of a pioneer is not me 
hew a path, but also to note the lie of the land and the s 
the weather, we must admit that Pitt did not possess the ! 
instincts of his craft He cannot be ranked with Julius 
Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, Edward I, or Burleigh, s 
with those giants of his own age, Napoleon and Stein ; fo 
men boldly grappled with the elements of unrest or disl 
and by wise legislation wrought them into the fabric of th< 
Probably the lack of response to his reforming efforts in t 
1785 ingrained in him the conviction that Britons would 
be loyal if their burdens were lessened and their comfc 
creased ; and now in 1792 he looked on the remissions of te 
(described in the following chapter) as a panacea against 
tent. Under normal conditions that would have been th 
It was not so now, because new ideas were in the air, an 
forbade a bovine acceptance of abundant fodder. In tru 
had not that gift without which the highest abilities and tl 
strenuous endeavours will at novel crises be at fault — ; 
pathetic insight into the needs and aspirations of the peop 
analytical powers enabled him to detect the follies of the 1 
crusaders; but he lacked those higher powers of synthesis 
alone could discern the nascent strength of Democracy. 


CHAPTER II 

KKI*'OKE TMK STORM 


I fin<l ti to Ims a very general notion, at least in the Assembly, that if France 
t an preserve a neutrality with England, she will be able to tope with all the 
rest of Eurtipe united. Gowkr to (Jrknvii,i,k, April 1793. 

I NDIRECT evidence as to the intentions of a 8tate.sman is 
often more convincing than his official assertions. The world 
alway.s .su.spects the latter; and many {roliticians have found it 
expedient to atlopt the iroiiieal devict; practised frequently with 
success l)y Bismarck 011 his Austrian colleagues at Frankfurt, 
that of telling the truth, loirtvinately the English party game 
has nearly always been kept up with sportsmanUke fair play; 
and Pitt himself was stj scrupulously truthful that we are rarely 
in thiubt as to his opinions, save when he veiled them by minis- 
terial reserve. Nevertheless, on the all-importatit .subject of hi.s 
attitiule tt)wards Kevolutionary France, it is .satisfactory to have 
iiulirect proofs of bin rlesire to maintain a .strict, if not friendly, 
neutrality, 'rids proof lies in his handling of the natiQn’.s arma- 
ments atul finances. 

The debate on the Army Estimates on isth February 1793 is 
of interest in more resjiects than one. The news of the definitive 
signature of |»eucc l>etwcen Russia and Turkey by the Treaty 
of Jassy, put an cntl to the last fears of a resumption of war in 
the East; and, as the prosfiects were equally pacific in the 
West, the Ministry carrieti tmt .slight reduction.1 in the land 
forces. ‘Phese were fixed In the year 1785 at .seventy-three 
regiments of.^io men each, tlivided into eight companie.s, with 
two t'ompardes e« In 1789 the number of companies per 

regiment was fixeti at ten, without any companies en second. 
Now the Secretary at War, .Sir t’harle.s Yonge, propo.sed further 
reductions, which, with those of 1789, would lessen each regi- 
ment by seventy privates, and .save the country the .sum of 
;CstiOoa. No diminution was proposed in the number of officers; 
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and this gave Fox a handle for an attack. He said tha 
natural plan would be to reduce the number of regimer 
sixty-four. Instead of that, the number of seventy regiment 
retained, and new corps were now proposed for the East I 
one for the West Indies, and one for Canada, chiefly to be 
for pioneer work and clearance of woods. General Buq 
and Fox protested against the keeping up of skeleton regir 
the latter adding the caustic comment that the plan was 
least in point of saving and the greatest in point of patron; 

The practices prevalent in that age give colour to the cl 
On the other hand, professional men have defended a s; 
which kept up the cadres of regiments in time of peace, a 
viding a body of trained officers and privates, which in ti 
war could be filled out by recruits. Of course it is far it 
to the plan of a reserve of trained men; but that plan ha 
yet been hammered out by Scharnhorst, under the stress 
Napoleonic domination in Prussia. As to the reduction of 
men per company, now proposed, it may have been due 
to political reasons. Several reports in the Home Offic 
War Office archives prove that discontent was rife amoi 
troops, especially in the northern districts, on account 
sufficient pay and the progress of Radical propaganda ; 
them. The reduction may have afforded the means of 
out the ringleaders. 

Retrenchment, if not Reform, was the order of the da] 
discerned the important fact that a recovery in the finan 
trade of the country must be encouraged through a se 
years to produce a marked effect. For then the applica 
capital to industry, and the increase in production and r 
can proceed at the rate of compound interest. Already his 
for which he was indebted to the “Wealth of Nations, 
been largely realized. The Report of the Select Commi 
the House of Commons presented in May 1791 show 
following growth in the ordinary revenue (exclusive of th 


and Malt Taxes): 

1786 867,055 

1787 12,923,134 

1788 

1789 i3»433»o68 

1790 i4>o72>978 


Ibid .^ 834, 


^ “Pari. Hist.,” xxix, 810-15. 
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DurinK thtwc five years the .sum of £4,750,000 had been 
allotteii to the Sinking Funti for the payment of the National 
Debt; and a further sum of £674, 592, accruing from the interest 
of stock ami expired annuities, hatl gone toward.s the same object 
• -a crushing retort to the taunts of Fox and Sheridan, that the 
Sinking Fuml was a mere pretence. On the whole the sum of 
£5,424,592 ha<i Iwen jtuid off from the National Debt in five 
years. It is therefore not .surpri.sing that three per cent Con- 
.S0I.S, which were tlown at fifty-four when Pitt took office at the 
end of 1783, touched ninety in the year 1791. The hopc.s and 
fears of the year 1792 find exjjre.ssion in the fact that in March 
they sttKwl at ninety-.sevcn,and in December dropped toseventy- 
ftiur. 

For the pre.sent Pitt entertained the highest hopes. In his 
Budget Speech of 17th February he declared the revenue to be 
in so flourishing a .state that he could grant relief to the tax- 
payers. In the year 1791 the pi;rmanent taxes had yielded 
£14,1 32.tKK): atul Uuise on land and malt brought the total up 
to ,(.io.{h;(),<»oii; hut hr priiposed to lake £'i6, 212,000 a.s the 
proh.dile rrvfiuie for the following year. The expenditure would 
1 h- lf.-irju-«l by £io.f.cx*) on the navy C2,cxx) .seamen being di.s- 
chargetl i. and about £50,1*00 tJii the army ; £'3 <j,ooo would also 
Ik; savTil by the mm renewal of the suh.sidy for I lessian troops. 
Tliere were, however, addition.s, due to the establi.slimcnt of the 
(iovcrnmrnl t»f Upimi Canada, ami the portiun.s idlotted to the 
Duke t»r York (tm the mxasion of his marriage with a Pru.s.sian 
princess^ ami the Duke of Clarence. The expenditure would, 
thrrelorc, ■4aml at £15,81 i.tKXi; hut, taking the average of four 
years, he rRt’kt>ned the probable surfilus at no more than 
£4ui.ofs>. On the other hand, he anticipated no new expenses 
except fur the fortification of {xists in the West Indie.s and the 
c»»mplction of huts for the further protection of the home dock- 
yards. On the wlusle, thcn.hc reckoned that he had £600,000 to 
spare ; and of this amount he pro{K»sed to allocate £400,000 to 
the frducli«»n of the National Debt and the repeal of the extra 
duty on malt, an imjKjst much disliked by farmer.s. He also 
announcetl a rcinissidii o( jiermanent taxes to the extent of 
£4i>(i,ticxi. natnrly, on female servants, carts, and waggons, and 
that *>f three shillings on each house having less than seven 
wimhiws. I hrse were burdens that had undoubtedly affected 
the poor. I'’urthcr, he ho^ietl to add the .sum of £200,000 every 
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year to the Sinking Fund, and he pointed out that, at this 
of payment, that fund would amount to ;^*4,ooo,ooo per an 
in the space of fifteen years, after which time the interest n 
be applied to the relief of the nation's burdens. 

Then, rising high above the level of facts and figures, he 
tured on this remarkable prophecy: 


I am not, indeed, presumptuous enough to suppose that, wl 
name fifteen years, I am not naming a period in which events may 
which human foresight cannot reach, and which may baffle all oui 
jectures. We must not count with certainty on a continuance o 
present prosperity during such an interval; but unquestionably 
never was a time in the history of this country, when, from the situ 
of Europe, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace 
at the present moment 


Imagination pictures what might possibly have been the 
come of events if Great Britain and France had continu( 
exert on one another the peaceful and mutually benef 
influence which Pitt had sought to bring about. In that cas 
can imagine the reformed French monarchy, ora Republic o 
type longed for by Mme. Roland, permeating the thought 
action of neighbouring States, until the cause of Parliamei 
Reform in England, and the cognate efforts for civic and r 
ous liberty on the Continent achieved a lasting triumph. 
Pitt cherished these hopes is seen not only in his eloquent w 
but in the efforts which he put forth to open up the worl 
commerce. The year 1792 ought to be remembered, not on] 
the outbreak of war and the horrors of the September mass 
at Paris, but also for the attempt to inaugurate friendly rela 
with China. Pitt set great store by the embassy which he a' 
time sent out to Pekin under the lead of Lord Macartney 
happier times this enterprise might have served to link Eas 
West in friendly intercourse; and Europe, weary of barren s1 
would have known no other rivalries than those of peace. 

Alas: this is but a mirage. As it fades away, we discei 
arid waste. War broke out between France and Austria w 
two months of this sanguine utterance. It soon embroiled F 
and England in mortal strife. All hope of retrenchment 
Reform was crushed. The National Debt rose by leaps 
bounds, and the Sinking Fund proved to be a snare. Tax 
became an ever-grinding evil, until the poor, whose lot 
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hoped to lighten, looked on him as the harshest of taskmasters, 
the puppet of kings, and the paymaster of the Continental 
Coalition. The spring of the year 1807 found England burdened 
beyond endurance, the Third Coalition stricken to death by the 
blows of Napoleon, while Pitt had fourteen months previously 
succumbed to heart-breaking toils and woes. 

Before adverting to the complications with France which were 
thenceforth to absorb his energies, I must refer to some incid- 
ents of the session and summer of the year 1792. 

One of the most noteworthy enactments was Fox’s Libel Bill. 
In May 1791 that statesman had proposed to the House of 
Commons to subject cases of libel to the award of juries, not of 
judges. Pitt warmly approved the measure, maintaining that, 
far from protecting libellers, it would have the contrary effect. 
The Bill passed the Commons on 31st May; but owing to 
dilatory and factious procedure in the Lords, it was held over 
until the year 1792. Thanks to the noble plea for liberty urged 
by the venerable Earl Camden, it passed on 21st May.^ It is 
matter of congratulation that Great Britain gained this new safe- 
guard for freedom of speech before she encountered the storms 
of the revolutionary era. 

There is little else to chronicle except two occurrences which 
displayed the power and the foresight of Pitt. They were the 
fall of Thurlow and the endeavour of the Prime Minister to form 
a working alliance with the Old Whigs. The former of these 
events greatly impressed the contemporaries of Pitt, who likened 
the ejected Chancellor to Lucifer or to a Titan blasted by Jove’s 
thunderbolt. In this age we find it difficult to account for the 
prestige of Thurlow. His legal learning was far from profound, 
his speeches were more ponderous than powerful, and his attacks 
were bludgeon blows rather than home thrusts. Of the lighter 
graces and social gifts he had scant store. Indeed, his private 
life displayed no redeeming feature. Everyone disliked him, but 
very many feared him, mainly, perhaps, because of his facility 
for intrigue, his power of bullying, and his great influence at 
Court. As we have seen, the conciliatory efforts of the monarch 
had hitherto averted a rupture between Pitt and Thurlow. But 
not even the favour of George III could render the crabbed old 
Chancellor endurable. His spitefulness had increased since Pitt’s 
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nomination of Pepper Arden to the Mastership of the Rolls; 
and he showed his spleen by obstructing Government measures 
in the House of I^ords. In A[)ril 1792 ho flouted Pitt’s efforts on 
Ix^half (^f the abolition of the Slave Trade; aiul on 15th May he 
ridiculed his proposal that to every new State loan a Sinking 
Fund should necessarily be appenclcch The (kunmons had 
passed this measure; but in the Lords Thurlow spoke contemp- 
tuously of the proposal; and his iiifluence, if nut his arguments, 
brought the (Juvernmetit majority tlown to six* 

Ihtt was furious. Despite a letter from Windsor urging the 
need of forbearance in the interests of the public service, he 
resolvctl to end this intcderablc situatioiL Respectfully but firmly 
he begge<l the Kiiig to decide t)etwet'n iiim aiul Thurknv. The 
result was a fijregone conclusion. Having to choose between att 
(jverbearing t duuu:ellot\ aiul a I’rime Minister whose tact, firm- 
ness, anti transcendent abilities formed the keystone of the 
political fabric, the King instructed Dundas to request Thurluw 
to deliver up the Great Scab* For the convenience of public 
business, hts rcHignatitm was tlcferred to the end of the session, 
which came at the mithlle of June. The Great Seal was then 
placed in cmnmissitin until January 179J when lujrd I.ough- 
burough, formerly a fcdlower t)f the Prince of Wales and Fox, 
lHH:amc Lord CTiancellor. 

The dismissal of 'Phurlow is interesting on general as well as 
canstitutiuiml grounds. It marks an inqmrtant step in the evo- 
lution t»f the Cabinet. Thenceforth the will of the IVime Minister 
wa^* held Uj be paramount whenever any one of his colleagues 
openly arul sharply differeel from him. Thus the authority of 
the Prime Minister lH?came more clearly defined. Not even the 
favour uf the Stwereign could thenceforth uphold a Minister who 
openly iipjnised and scorned the head of the Cabinet. The re« 
CDgnition of this fact has undoubtedly conduced to the amenity 
of parliamentary life; for etiquette has imposed on Ministers the 
observance of outward signs of deference to their chief, and 
(save a few times in the brce;/'.y careers of Canning and Palmer’ 
stem) clissensiems have been cunfiried to the council chaml>cr. 

As to llmrknv’s feelings, they appear in his frank adtniHsiar 
to Sir John Hccjtt, tlu? future Chancellor, Lord Eldon; ** I did not 
think that the King would have parted with me so easily. 


* Stanhope, ii, 148-50, and App., xv. 
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tc» that Uthcr tmm [Pitt j, he han dune to me jiest what I should 
have {\um tu hint if I ctmkF* ^ It Ls nut tiftcn that a plotter 
hin hand HU rlcarly ; and wt: inunt admire PitPn dLscern- 
iiumt no IcHH than hin firmnens at this crinis. Would that he had 
found a mure faithful HueceHHtir, Ihjssihly Home nunpiettm us to 
LoU|;!ilHUi>U|jh‘H jHiwern uf intrigue led Pitt tti make cautious 
advaiueH tn that prumiHing lawyer, Sir jedm Scott Tt) his 
lunuHir, he it Haiti, Seotl at unee tleclarcd tluit he must cease to 
he Sotieittir’-Ctenerah an lie had receivet! ntitch assistance from 
Thurhiw, In vain tlitl Pitt exptistidatc with him. At hist he 
{>erHuaded him to ctiiisiilt Thurlow, who advised him to <lo 
nothing ho ftKilbh, string that Pitt would be compelled at some 
future time to confer the Great Seal upon him. With this part- 
ing gleam of insight and kindliness, the morcMc figure uf Thur- 
low vanishes. 

More than <inee In the Mission of rumours were afloat as 
to a OHsmstriH tiun of tlu’ rahim^t. Isarly in that year, when the 
dfdiatt's on tlir Ku% .ian ariuamrnt ‘-nmewhal sIumiU Pill’s posi- 
linn, it was statcnl that thr Kio|» dr'.ired tti |*rl rid tif him, 
(lillray lusnd tjf the ’ 4 *uy, ami vPatali/eil it with his usual skill, 
lie o^pre.entrd the Maojuis o\ LauMluwne Malagriila ”) us 
driving at lull .prrd tu St. Jame /s Palau% luuaUletl by the rlove 
of prate, wliilr lorn, Sheiidan, rt< lumg ttn behind and cry 
oui/'Sttip, %!i»p, take in, in/* Viit ami I Umtias are seen leaving 
the palai r. 'The rnnaair |>iin% in t rrdihitily from a Mernuran** 
cluin t*f thr Mar^pti^*, hnt it tliHihlfnl whether (Jeorge ever 
thought srrioudy ot ipvnig up Pitt. %till le%s of ficeking support 
from tlir ih'a.irditril and unpopular Lamalow-ne, whose vkw^ on 
the h'tem h Revolution were utterly opposrtt tu those of the 
King, PiMhatdy the King put ^ur-aium* to him merely with the 
view of ipalfiiying hi*i «nvfi ruritealy and exciting unreal hofHSi. 
C eriainly Pill nrolfrd at the idea of renignatiun, On 3rd March 
lie referred to flir tumour, in a letter to the Karl of Westmor- 
land, merely !*« ih‘4ui’**, it a-i riiiiculoU'H/ 

Kir more impiulasii were the nrgutiatiunH that iK^gan in May— 
June Pill paved ilir w\4y fur a union with the Old Whigs 

by tMirailliiig liir upiniMns * 4 " the tinke of Portland atul other 
leading \Vhig\ a^e.etiddrd at Hm lingtoit IIoma% respectitig the 

* *' Pilr 111 Iau4 1 h %• 

^ ft# si SP* ** £P.eie* A ‘ 
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proclamation against seditious writings. They suggested a few 
alterations in his draft and he adopted them. Fox alone de- 
clared against the whole scheme, and afterwards hotly opposed 
it in the House of Commons. This step having shown the 
cleavage in the Whig party, Dundas and Loughborough sought 
to effect a union of the Portland Whigs with the Government 
The Duke of Portland strongly approved of it. Even Fox wel- 
comed the proposal, but only on the understanding that the 
Whigs joined the Ministry on fair and even terms, sharing 
equally in the patronage. The Duke further suggested that Pitl 
should give up the Treasury and allow a neutral man like the 
Duke of Leeds to take that office. We can picture the up ware 
tilt of the nose with which Pitt received this proposal. 

Lord Malmesbury, who was present at this discussion of the 
Whig leaders on 13th June, himself saw great difficulties in sucl 
a plan, as also from the opposition of the King and the Princ< 
of Wales. On the next day Loughborough met Pitt at Dundas": 
house, and reported him to be favourable to the idea of a coali 
tion. Pitt further said that the King and the Queen would wel 
come it, except in so far as it concerned Fox, whose conduct ii 
Parliament during the last few months had given great offenc< 
Pitt further declared that he did not remember a single word i 
all the disputes with Fox which could prevent him honoui 
ably and consistently acting with him, lie added that i 
might be difficult to give him the Foreign Office at once, but h 
could certainly have it in a few months^ time. On i6th Jun 
Malmesbury saw Fox at Burlington liouse, and found him in a 
unusually acrid and suspicious mood, from the notion that th 
whole affair was a plot of Pitt to break up the Whig party. 
side which, Fox said that it was idle to expect Pitt to admit tl 
Whig leaders on an equal footing. Malmesbury, however, man 
tained that, if Fox and the Duke were agreed, they would les 
the whole of their party with them, at which remark I^c 
became silent and embarrassed. 

Pitt, on the other hand, was very open to Loughborough, at 
expressed a wish to form a strong and united Ministry whi^ 
could face the difficulties of the time. The chief obstacle to 
coalition, he said, was Fox's support of French principh 
which must preclude his taking the Foreign Office immediate^ 
The remark is noteworthy as implying Pitt’s expectation th 
either Fox might tone down his opinions, or the Revoluti* 
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night abate its violence. Further, when Loughborough reminded 
lim of the ardour of his advocacy of the Abolitionist cause, he 
eplied that some concession must be made on that head, as the 
Cing strongly objected to the way in which it was pushed on by 
tddresses and petitions, a method which he himself disliked, 
"urther, he freely admitted that the national Aristocracy” of 
he country must have its due weight and power.^ These con- 
essions (assuming that Loughborough reported them correctly) 
)repare us for the half right turn which now becomes the trend 
)f Pitt’s political career. In order to further the formation of a 
Tuly national party, he was willing, if necessary, to postpone 
he cause of the slaves and of Parliamentary Reform until the 
idvent of calmer times. 

At this stage of the discussions, then, Pitt was willing to 
neet the Whigs half way. But the chief difficulty lay, not 
vith Fox and his friends, but with the King. When Pitt men- 
:ioned the proposal to him, there came the characteristic reply: 

‘ Anything complimentary to them, but no power.” ^ How was 
t possible to harmonize ;this resolve with that of Fox, that the 
Whigs must have an equality of power? Grenville was a further 
obstacle. How could that stiff and ambitious man give up the 
Foreign Office to Fox, whose principles he detested? We hear 
little of Grenville in these days, probably because of his mar- 
riage to Lady Ann Pitt, daughter of Lord Camelford. But 
certainly he would not have tolerated a half Whig Cabinet. 

It is therefore strange that the proposals were ever renewed. 
Renewed, however, they were, in the second week of July. Lough- 
borough having spread the impression that Pitt desired their re- 
newal, Leeds was again pushed to the front, it being suggested 
that he might be First Lord of the Treasury. Finally, on 14th 
August, the King granted him a private interview at Windsor, 
but stated that nothing had been said on the subject for a long 
time, and that it had never been seriously considered, it being 
impossible for Pitt to give up the Treasury and act as Commis to 
the Whig leaders. This statement should have lessened the 
Duke’s astonishment at hearing from Pitt on 22nd August that 
there had been no thought of any change in the Government.® 
This assertion seems to belie Pitt’s reputation for truthfulness. 
But it is noteworthy that Grenville scarcely refers to the dis- 

^ “Malmesbury Diaries,” ii, 454-64. “ “Leeds Mem.,” 188. 

^ Ibid,^ 194. 
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cussions on this subject, deeply though it concerned him. Fi 
Rose, who was in close touch with Ministers, wrote to . 
land on 13th July that he had heard only through the news} 
of the negotiations for a sort of Coalition,’’ and that he 
there had been none; that Dundas had conferred with L 
borough, but there had been no negotiation.^ 

Now the proneness of these two men to scheming and in 
is well known; and it seems probable that they so sk 
pulled the wires at Burlington House as to quicken the apj 
of the Whig leaders, Dundas may have acted with a vi 
breaking up the Whig party, and Loughborough in ore 
bring about a general shuffle of the cards favourable to hi 
Malmesbury and others, whose desires or interests lay in a 
of the Portland Whigs with Pitt, furthered the scheme, anc 
full credence to Loughborough’s reports. But we may 
whether Pitt took the affair seriously after the crushing de 
tion of the King : “ Anything complimentary to them, h 
power.” The last blow to the scheme was dealt by Pitt 
interview with Loughborough, so we may infer from the f 
ing letter from George III to the former: 


Weymouth, August 20, i 
I cannot but think Mr. Pitt has judged right in seeing Lord 1 
borough, as that will convince him, however [whoever?] were pa: 
the proposal brought by the Duke of Leeds, that the scheme car 
succeed: that the Duke of Portland was equally concerned w 
former appeared clearly from his letters. . . . 


The King, then, looked on the whole affair as a Whi^ 
and Pitt, whatever his feelings were at first, finally frownec 
the proposal. Doubtless, in an official sense, there was juj 
tion for his remark to the Duke of Leeds, that the coalitic 
never been in contemplation; for the matter seems never t 
come before the Cabinet. But as a statement between me 
man it leaves something to be desired on the score of acc 
Annoyance at the very exalted position marked out f 
Duke, whose capacity Pitt rated decidedly low, may have U 
to belittle the whole affair; for signs of constraint and i 
ance are obvious in his other answers to his late coll 
There, then, we must leave this question, involved in som 


“Auckland Journals,” ii, 417, 418. 
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of "VVr ^hall sp^I hr l^r m ruiu'UuUni^ that Pitt 

wRhinl lor ihr hniiialis^n ^4' 4 oala^iud Mitustiy, aiul that the 
plan faikal, fartly iV^ni itir rr^o-Ivr uf h\m itrvrr lt» play srrond 
to Fill; and Hiill inMO* l!ir prs^Mual way in whiih thr King 
rrgardcn! l!ir 

Thct King iiiranwbilr had iiiarkrtj hi-, %rn>a^ i4 thr value of 
Fitt'*4 wrvkefi by prr-'ang oii him ifir hunourahlr pohition of 
Warden of ihr i F^f 4 niiiiriui of a year, 

intimating at the -namr linir that hr wnidd n«*l hear t»f his 
declining it F4h AtigW'4|/ ll in a proMf uf the intrily tif 

rcpnlatioii that not a !$br| ur giljr apprarrti in the 

Vmm tm hi^ accr|ii4n«r of ihr-^ 4lino.»ii honorary 

One brilliant rrrridi lo the Wing riink-^ wa^i mm won over to 
the national of which Fill * 4 rcii to lie Ihr ificarnation. 

A I rear! y at Kt«m and OKforil tjrorgr Chinning had shown the 
versiitility of hi'* grnsir. and ihr jirrrofioun nialurity of his 
dcMjurncr. When lif- tHI^nd lin^id, jrtddiraiu (ilu^ futurr Karl 

of I avrrpsiMt) inadr 4 •.?'Sr«.0oas4l «/. Ui thr IhaiM" tm ihrl’ury 
Hitlc% Slirridau iriUvuLr*! ih.ii ll \v«»ald -aHtu pmvidr iin 
untid»ar in tin* >a % t tfirah thru, wa^ tlunf 

anuoyasu. r whrn Ifir o| htraUin|; away 

frfjtn thr nuurly *4 ih--'* a?id r-dimdaii, in ordrr to ally 

hinc*rli w"ith IhU. * hiilr kisoo^u ir%pr* ting tlit* youth of 
Canning that ihr wlu#h |»oan|ard hr^ brrach with 

Shrriih'in arr mv^d^'rd in iim rii.unly ll c- ^ Irar^ howrviT, from 
his men tonlrs^a^ai lli.il, alirt '.^anr ilr^ciorufiii with i)r«h% he 
hhrtsrlf madr thr i 8 f‘a Si4lri 'S.4 4 llr|p 4 ip r lo Fill in a Iclirr of ^irith 
July Ifo-- Hr ihrn nil" 4 mrd ilir Fimir !llini^an' lhal* llniugh on 
terms m|' frirndsinp %% 4 ili riinnrul iiinitl^rrs «4 thr CJpjiosiiion, he 
was “in no w%jty l«» ilirm l^y any prrsunat or ptilitical 

obligaliMii/' and was ihrirb^r risOrrly liTr t*» idioose his own 
parly* that hr w.tn anilnin^ns nf Iwnng tMiuircird with Fill, but 
lacked ihr means On «4-in 40 rlr* inai, and yrl rrhisrd tti be 
bfou||lil in by an) mdiiidual 4 irIrrrtH r, smilingly * tt» an offer 
fiUidr to Iitfii by it'ir Ihikr ^4’ F^a'itand In rr|d}% Fit! pr«»posrd 
an intrfvirw* at ll'«wning Sirrri «4i Wednesday, I ^th August/ 


® I 4s i .!,4' -S ■ ,4C' = a'», 54s I Cu’af ISn»wjnaj./s r&iitattiuinti, 

gi4f L«*s4 lu^-l r i 4 s ^«*4 el his ifilcirvicwM 

Wllll ISn 4fp| ihe |.rr43 .\lr|n 0^7* 

^ fa^alsNitr* n» ir#.*. ^ |iUn4 lUsfgrs F-,“ 

* is, i/Cy ai i 4iu»uig lo W, HliirgOS 
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At noon on that day the two men first met. We can pic 
them as they faced one another in the formal surrounding 
the Prime Minister’s study. Pitt, at this time thirty-three y 
of age, had lost some of the slimness of youth, but his fi^ 
was bony, angular, and somewhat awkward. His face wa< 
yet scarcely marked by the slight Bacchic blotches which 
of carouses with Dundas at Wimbledon. Months and year 
triumph (apart from the Russian defeat) had stiffened his < 
fidence and pride; but the fateful shadow of the French Rev 
tion must have struck a chill to his being, especially then, on 
arrival of news of the pitiable surrender of Louis XVI 
Marie Antoinette, and the shooting down of the Swiss Gu; 
at the Tuileries. No royalist could look on the future witl 
inward shuddering; and both these men were ardent royal 
We know from Canning’s confession that it was the starting 
the club, the Friends of the People, in April 1792, which 
gusted him with the forward section of the Whigs; and t 
subsequent action completed the breach. Pitt’s endeavou 
form a national Administration must have gained a new si 
ficance from the terrible news from Paris. We may be £ 
then, that the youth of twenty-two years gazed with e; 
interest on the stately form before him as at the embodimer 
political wisdom, purity, and patriotism. 

They shook hands. Then for a time they ambled o 
around the subject at issue, and talked of “ France and Jenkin 
and other equally important concerns.” Indeed Pitt seem 
have been as nervous and awkward as the novice. At lengf 
plunged into business. ‘‘ It is your wish, I believe, Mr. Cam 
(and J am sure it is mine), to come in, etc.” On Canning bo\ 
assent, Pitt remarked that it was not easy to find an inexper 
seat, and commented on his expressed desire not to tie hin 
to any borough-owner. Whereupon the young aspirant, 
more pride than tact, threw in the remark that he would 
like to be personally beholden to such an one, for instance 
Lord Lonsdale (who first brought Pitt into Parliament). 

Bourne, 3rd September 1792. This interview is not referred to by 
H. Wk V. Temperley (‘‘Canning,” ch. ii), Mr. Sichel (“Sheridan”), Ca 
Bagot (“ Canning and his Friends ”), or E. Festing (“Frere and bis Frien 
In “ Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies” I shall publish new letters of Can 
One, dated 15th March 1793, declines an offer of Portland to bring hin 
Parliament. 
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Prime Minister seemed not to notice the gaucherie, and stated 
that the Treasury had only six seats at its disposal, but could 
arrange matters with proprietors of burgage-tenures.” There- 
upon Canning broke in more deftly. In that case, he said, it 
must be made clear that he bound himself to follow, not the 
borough-owner, but the Prime Minister. Here he more than 
recovered lost ground, if indeed he had lost any. Pitt expressed 
his sense of the compliment, and said that this could be man- 
aged, unless the young member came to differ absolutely from 
his patron. Canning then frankly confessed his inability to 
follow Pitt in maintaining the Test Act. Equally frank and 
cordial was the reply, that he (Pitt) did not claim exact agree- 
ment, especially on “ speculative subjects,” but only a general 
good disposition towards Government,” which might be strength- 
ened by frequent contact. 

Such was the course of this memorable interview. It sealed 
for ever the allegiance of the youth to his self-chosen leader. He 
had prepared Sheridan, and through him Fox and Bouverie, for 
this change of front. The openness, the charm, the self-effacing 
patriotism of the Minister thenceforth drew him as by an irre- 
sistible magnet. The brilliance and joviality of Fox and Sheridan 
counted as nothing against the national impulse which the 
master now set in motion and the pupil was destined to carry 
to further lengths. There was a natural sympathy between 
these men both in aim and temperament. It is a sign of the 
greatness of Pitt that from the outset he laid the spell of his 
genius irrevocably upon Canning. 

Deferring to the next chapter a study of the democratic 
movement in Great Britain, we now turn our attention to the 
relations of Pitt to France, a topic which thenceforth dominates 
his life story and the destinies of mankind. 

In the month of January 1792, there arrived in London an 
envoy charged with important proposals from the French Gov- 
ernment. It was Talleyrand, ex-bishop of Autun. Pitt had 
become acquainted with him during his residence at Rheims 
in the summer of 1783; but the circumstances of the case now 
forbade anything more than passing intercourse with that most 
charming of talkers and subtlest of diplomatists. Talleyrand, 
having been a member of the first, or Constituent, Assembly, was 
prevented by the constitution of September 1791 from holding 
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any office for two years after that date. Therefore his 
London was ostensibly on private affairs. The Due d 
was the envoy, and Talleyrand merely his adviser, 
instructed to seek “ to maintain and strengthen the gooc 
standing which exists between the two Kingdoms.'’ " 

This was only the official pretext for the mission, tl 
aim of which was to win the friendship, if not the all 
England in case of a Franco- Austrian war. In the earl} 
January 1792 the constitutional Ministry, holding office 
not power, at Paris, seemed to be working for a rupture 
Hapsburgs, partly in order to please the Jacobins, and j 
escape the ever increasing difficulties of its position. Th 
causes of dispute do not concern us here. As we have j 
E mperor Leopold was far from desirous of war; but 
vocative attitude of the Legislative Assembly at Paris 
humiliations of his sister, Marie Antoinette, aroused hi 
ment; and, early in January, he was heard to say “th; 
French madmen were determined to force him into a y 
should find that the pacific Leopold knew how to wag 
the greatest vigour, and would oblige them to pay its f 
in something more solid than assignats.” Our ami 
Sir Robert Keith, was, however, convinced that this out! 
the westward march of troops were but “ empty parade. 

On the other hand Earl Gower, British ambassador 
reported that the Ministry, the Assembly, and the 
Club (with the exception of Robespierre and his clique 
war.® In truth, there seemed little risk in a struggle 
exhausted Hapsburg States, provided that they had 
neither from Prussia nor from England. De S^gur the: 
out for Berlin, and Talleyrand for London, to se^ 
friendly neutrality or support of those Governments. 1 
envoy was specially suited for his mission, as he carrie 
traditions of Mirabeau, who in the closing months o 
urged the need of an Anglo-French entente.^ 

Talleyrand and Biron reached London on 24th Janu 
Before reaching the capital they read in the Englis 
that they had arrived there, and had been very coldly re< 
Pitt — a specimen of the arts by which the French 

’ Pallain, “ La Mission de Talleyrand k Londres,” 41. 

“ Keith’s “ Mems.,” ii, 494. Keith to Grenville, 14th January i 

® Gower’s Despatches,” 142, 143, 145, 149. ^ Pallain, pp. 
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Lniul^n risiinlKi Urtwrt^n thr twu Uuuls. 

Tallryruntt tud the l-atnir ^h^ui^v a %r.it in the 

Strang^*!’*** Ci^llrry «4i ihr ^4 r4ihaiiif'm rh.^r tn \wt% 

unlriil r*>y4lr4-., t '4^4U'’* ^ssd ! ^lU I'.dirntLii Wli.il inU'4 have 
lH*en thrir irr!hig‘* braiun: thr ilir 

ineitUd" hi*i iViriidly I th^ ^thn i%*urr* and hi'-* ir'a«lve 

tc.i rediH'e thv aifiiy ainl naw 

Already !hll iud '.rrii 1 " 4 Hr%fia !^4 Ifr irmiiulrd him in a 
frkndiv wav «d’ Ifini liirrS^gsg a? lilirilie^ $r|si 4 lkr«t «»n the 
uiudlivial rhara^trr Ihr r%: Imi r.\|!irr"aa"d 

wil!ingne^i‘f lu dinrirrs l•''sr!lsx. h uhnli lir rvrn 

Mhuwrd '* viifi«»dly Citriivdlr 'ij^-^^kr t«s# ihr rinaay in 

the liiiiiie 1ml iiiaiiiirr. 'lattrytaiicl wan, 

hnwever, eliarinrti* Hr !<# ! itip MiiiiBtrr 

at FaH*r, "‘Yniir i-i iMigland, » , lirlirvr tilr thr 

runuHtrfi eniiriii m ^'•I4^ur ihr mI’ t*ji|^laiul 

ttm'arthmr* atr !.d'.r '■ l!^- fh*- a lii«hi 

friifa, k«r‘'n r* ^slh l!^ ^ -a U. .‘h-aL h Sitdand,“ 

“rallryMIld ■ 'U.ih u'! 'k ■• ' k - ■. a .i- xl ^ a !u* ! w .u Ur d tliw 

fainr isi ih|»!' V '■’•■'4. / •, ,<• . I fiV Ihr l\ §^.4 ■' 

t’r«r|ai»»lt ^4 hin^ al '-4 I i '.! iThsu.uV, ^*1 hv ihr 

C Hirrsi irfiran;.;; t:. hnn I ihr r -a a| *'.iilr** tif 

Huia^ did n«a dadl I;:-, h -y*'' •• rxy^-^^y tl|# »|r|i|'4 4fni 

haiyaiiiTd 4!^>--va f- j-r- J jff /0 

%a m^tm .V; ,f until hr aii«"'4«'d lur 

drill 4 ii«! iiiifninrd tu* .4 " m hriisi r llir ajijftrahi tif 

thr r^ hrih-^a* l.ulrd tr-iur l&isti .•\^5 Ihr^ai }|4*l rotfir with 
all Mltiria! uidn ? - Inuv -aish 4 I*» ihr iril|»r^t|«tlll|| W*ir 

Wllll An'iliui, V* r 3«|r| tisat 4 f |r'4 tllr «if "aitflr 

krr IS 1 1 ! r 4 /n ; » / 

Kvni llir^, I.M'ttri llaati llir mI S^ginr, 

whii i«aiiid !sntr:rd sk‘i5ir,4 h.4li hy Riii|.^ .ati4 *tt 

lirfhii hirdrfisi \% £y,mist!'& lirfii »4i a vi|t» »r»*ir4 

JMiith y , t III i' r ifcg 1 % 4i ■?* liiSi 'aininl Wllll 1‘rilli'i! 

itlr ,;\*iS'4iian ^ a '.,r:< frt ||r4t%- «.s| «lrlr n'ii^'r alliaiufr, 

niamly kif .t '4 1 - sr .'’t'l li liiii with a ^^siiht 

ylaiirr 4 I Ikslatid lh<^ Fgisi-uAn .^lirailrr": |if«4^at4y hfc«|*ril fuf It 
lirai -rhil Itiii i-a;: I - jst ahd' ii' 'It . .■.■»i, whi’vli i.iky*ul4 IraVK* free 

ha a tllHliiir %nl i' t % r y.i ■: y\u ::u th.r If^aitdr's |ii«iW iai|l1$fi|| tw 
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a crisis; but Frederick William was in a more warlike mood, 
and longed to overthrow the “ rebels ” in France. S^gur’s 
mission to Berlin was therefore an utter failure. That of Talley- 
rand, on the other hand, achieved its purpose, mainly because 
Pitt and Grenville never had any other desire than to remain 
strictly neutral. It was therefore superfluous for Talleyrand to 
hint delicately at the desirability of the friendship of France for 
England, in view of the war with Tippoo Sahib in India, and the 
increasing ferment in Ireland.^ 

On 1st March Grenville again assured him of the earnest 
desire of the British Government to see the end of the troubles 
in France, and declared that Pitt and he had been deeply 
wounded by the oft-repeated insinuations that they had sought 
to foment them. All such charges were absurd ; for “ a commer- 
cial people stands only to gain by the freedom of all those who 
surround it.” We may reasonably conclude that these were the 
words of Pitt; for they recall that noble passage of the “ Wealth 
of Nations”: A nation that would enrich itself by trade is 
certainly most likely to do so when its neighbours are all rich, 
industrious, and commercial nations.”^ For the rest, Grenville 
defied the calumniators of England to adduce a single proof in 
support of their slanders, and requested Talleyrand to remain 
some time in England for the purpose of observing public 
opinion. He warned him, however, that the Cabinet could not 
give an answer to his main proposal. 

More than this Talleyrand could scarcely expect. He had 
already divined the important secret that the Cabinet was divided 
on this subject, the King, Thurlow, and Camden being hostile 
to France, while Pitt, Grenville, and Dundas were friendly. 
When Talleyrand ventured to ascribe those sentiments to Pitt 
and Grenville, the latter did not deny it, and he at once echoed 
the desire expressed by the envoy for the conclusion of an Anglo- 
French alliance. That the greater part of the British people 
would have welcomed such a compact admits of no doubt. On 
the walls were often chalked the words: ‘‘No war with the 
French.” Talleyrand advised the Foreign Minister, Delessart, to 
send immediately to London a fully accredited ambassador; 
for the talk often was: “ We have an ambassador at Paris. Why 
have not you one here?” Nevertheless, a despatch of Grenville 
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^ Pallain, io6, 107. 


* “Wealth of Nations,” bk. iv, ch. iii. 
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to Gower, on 9th March, shows that Pitt and he keenly felt the 
need of caution. They therefore enjoined complete silence on 
Gower. In truth, Grenville’s expressions, quoted above, were 
merely the outcome of the good will which he and Pitt felt 
towards France. But these words from the two powerful Ministers 
meant safety for France on her coasts, whatever might betide 
her on the Meuse and the Rhine. 

On the day when Grenville spoke these words of peace, two 
events occurred which portended war. Leopold II died; and 
an irritating despatch, which he and Kaunitz had recently sent 
to Paris, was read out to the Legislative Assembly. There- 
after a rupture was inevitable. Francis II, who now ascended 
the throne of his father, was a shy, proud, delicate youth of 
twenty-four years, having only a superficial knowledge of public 
affairs, scarcely known to the Ministers, and endowed with a 
narrow pedantic nature which was to be the bane of his people. 
He lacked alike the sagacity, the foresight, and the suppleness 
of Leopold. Further, though his inexperience should have in- 
spired him with a dread of war for his storm-tossed States, yet 
that same misfortune subjected him to the advice of the veteran 
Chancellor, Kaunitz. That crabbed old man advised the main- 
tenance of a stiff attitude towards France; and this, in her pre- 
sent temper, entailed war. 

The last despatch from Vienna to Paris contained strongly 
worded advice to the French Government and Assembly to 
adopt a less provocative attitude, to withdraw its troops from 
the northern frontier, and, above all, to rid itself of the factious 
minority which controlled its counsels. If Leopold had hoped 
to intimidate France or to strengthen the peace-party at Paris, 
he made the greatest mistake of his reign. The war party at 
once gained the ascendancy, decreed the arrest of Delessart for 
his tame reply to Vienna, and broke up the constitutional 
Ministry. Their successors were mainly Girondins. The most 
noteworthy are Roland, who took the Home Office; Claviere, 
Finance; and Dumouriez, Foreign Affairs. The last was a man 
of great energy and resource. A soldier by training, and with a 
dash of the adventurer in his nature, he now leapt to the front, 
and astonished France by his zeal and activity. He was not 
devoid of prudence; for, as appears from Gower’s despatch 
of 30th March, he persuaded the Assembly to postpone action 
until an answer arrived to his last despatch to Vienna. Gower 
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found from conversation with Dutnouricz that a rupture m 
ensue if a satisfactory reply die! neit arrive? by tsth April.' I-*i 
days later, as no an.swer came, the (‘enmcil of Ministers dei ic 
on war; and on the next da)' Louis formally proporietl it t*H 
As.sembly, which assented with ncclamatittn. 

Secondary cau.se.s helped on the rupture. l*'re«lerifk Willi, 
encouraged the youn^' Ktn{>eror to draw the sworil, ami let! h 
to expect Alsace and Lorraine as his share of the ‘.poil, i 
duchie.H of Jiilich and Herg falling to I'russia. Catharine a 
fanned the crusading zeal at lU?rlin and Vienna in the Ijoj**' 
having "more elbow-room," obviously in I'olaml,’ b'urther, i 
news from Madrid anti Stoekholm indispttsed the Lunu h . 
seinbly to endure any ilictation from Vienna. .-\t the einl 
February Florulablaiua fell from power at Madrid, and bis si 
ces.sur, Aranda, .bowed .i peaceful front. And, on Jf>lb M.u 
Gustavu.s of Sweden was assassinated by Atu kar.trotn.a tool of i 
revengeful nobles. This loss was severely fell. Thetoy.di -t • 
now had no Tancred, only an uninspirijig I>uke of l!tuti-.witJ, 

Though France took the fitud .step of declaring w.ir, it i*. n 
known that Austria hatl done much to jirovsikr it and nojhi 
to prevent it. The young Ltnperor refuse*! to withiiiaw a wi 
of the provocative despatch; and in hbi letter to d'hujpit 
Uru-sseks, he dc?cl:ircd he was weary of the state «»f tilings 
France and had decided It* act ami put an end tt> it; "that 
should march lii.s troops at *im e, am! the Frcm h must l»e .umi'i 
for two moiuhs until the troops arrived , then, whether the b reii 
attacked him or not, he should attack them." ’ Keith alsu ««« 
from Vienna to (Irenville on .tnd May. that the Fieneh <lr« la 
tion of war had come in the nick of time to furnish the }L«| 
burgs with the opportunity «if ihrtiwing the odium of the w 
upon ITimce.* Other pnsifs might Ik? cited; ami it sremortl. 
that, if France had nut thrown down the gauntlet, Isiih t 
German Powers would have attacked her in the early ntimnief 
1792* Pitt and Grenville, Itiuking on at these? conrticting 'a hem 
formed the perfectly correct surmise that lH«th sides were Ik 
on war, and that little or rioihing could be done to avert it. 

We mu.st now trace tlu; {xdicy »tf Pitt somewhat closely T 

' "CowePa Despatches,” tf.5, 171. » Soret, tt, 

’ Fersen, “ Diary "{Eng. edii.), 255. 

^ Clapham, " Causes of the War of 1792," 331. 
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question at issue is, whether he favoured the royalist or the demo- 
cratic cause, and was responsible for the ensuing friction between 
England and France, which culminated in the long and disastrous 
strifes of 1793-1801. 

Dumouriez, as we have seen, threw down the gauntlet to 
Austria in the hope of securing the neutrality of Prussia and 
the friendship of England. Accordingly he decided to send 
Talleyrand on a second mission to London. That skilful dip- 
lomat had recently returned to Paris; and the Foreign Minister 
drew up, perhaps in concert with him, a Memoir entitled “ Re- 
flections on a Negotiation with England in case of War,” which 
provided the text for Talleyrand's discourse to Pitt and Gren- 
ville. The gist of it is that Talleyrand must convince the British 
Government of the need of a French attack on the Belgic pro- 
vinces of Austria as the sole means of safety. For, while offensive 
in appearance, it is in reality defensive. France does not intend 
to keep those provinces; and, even if her conquest of them 
brings about the collapse of the Stadholder's power in Holland, 
England will do well not to intervene in favour of the Orange 
regime. For what good can the Island Power gain by war with 
France? She may take the French colonies; but that will mean 
a tiresome struggle with the revolted negroes in the West Indies. 
France, meanwhile, with her new-born strength, will conquer 
Central Europe and then throw her energy into her fleet. The 
better course, then, for England will be to remain neutral, even 
if Holland be revolutionized, and the estuary of the Scheldt be 
thrown open to all nations. Or, still better, England may help 
France to keep in check the King of Prussia and the Prince of 
Orange. In that case the two free Powers will march hand in 
hand and “ become the arbiters of peace or war for the whole 
world.” 

This remarkable pronouncement claims attention for several 
reasons. Firstly, it proves that Dumouriez and Talleyrand be- 
lieved their sole chance of safety to lie in the conquest of 
Austria's Belgic provinces, where a cognate people would receive 
them with open arms. That is to say, they desired war with 
Austria, and they did not dread the prospect of war with Prussia, 
provided that England remained neutral and friendly. Pitt and 
Grenville were well aware of this from Gower's despatches. Our 
ambassador had warned them that France recked little of a war 
with the whole of Europe, provided that England held aloof. 
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Secondly, this fact disposes of the subsequent charge of 
against Pitt, that he ought to have sided with France in 
and thereby to have prevented the attack of the German Po 
For, as we have seen, it was she who took the irrevocable 
of declaring war on Austria; and further, the details given a 
prove that all that Frenchmen expected from Pitt was neutr 
By remaining neutral, while the French overran Belgium, 
was favouring the French plans more than any British st 
man had done since the time of James 11 . Thirdly, we n 
in the closing sentences of these Reflections signs of that e 
ordinary self-confidence which led Girondins and Jacobii 
face without flinching even the prospect of war with Englai 

What was PitPs conduct at this crisis? He knew en 
of the politics of Berlin and Vienna to see that those C 
would almost certainly make war on France. He adopted t 
fore the line of conduct which prudence and love of | 
dictated, a strict neutrality. But he refused to proclaim 
the world, as it would encourage France to attack Austria 
the same time Grenville let it be known that Austria mus 
be deprived of her Belgic lands, which England had assun 
her, firstly by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), and quite reo 
by the Reichenbach Convention. As Grenville phrased 
The Pays Bas form the chain which unites England tc 
Continent, and the central knot of our relations to Austri£ 
Russia. It would be broken if they belonged to Fra 
Talleyrand and Dumouriez knew this perfectly well, and 
dently declared that France had no intention of keeping ' 
lands. Would that the Jacobins and Napoleon had showi 
same wise self-restraint! It was their resolve to dominab 
Netherlands which brought them into irreconcilable oppos 
to Pitt and his successors down to the year 1814. 

Statesmanlike though the aims of Dumouriez were, the3 
fered not a little in their exposition. Talleyrand, the bra 
the policy, was not its mouthpiece. In the French embas 
Portman Square he figured merely as adviser to the Fi 
ambassador, the ci-devant Marquis de Chauvelin, a vair 
showy young man, devoid of the qualities of insight, tact 
patience in which the ex-bishop of Autun excelled his 
temporaries. Had this sage counsellor remained in Lond 
the end of the year, things might have gone very difirer( 
The instructions issued to Chauvelin contain ideas simil 
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those outlined above; but they lay stress on the utility of a 
French alliance for England, in order to thwart the aims of a 
greedy Coalition and to ensure her own internal tranquillity, 
which, it is hinted, France can easily ruffle. Talleyrand is also 
charged to offer to cede the small but valuable island, Tobago, 
which we lost in 1783, provided that the British Government 
guaranteed a French loan of ;£’3,ooo,ooo or ;^4,ooo,ooo, to be 
raised in London ; and he is to suggest that, if the two Powers 
acted together, they could revolutionize Spanish America and 
control the world.^ 

Our curiosity is aroused as to the reception which Pitt and 
Grenville gave to these schemes. It is not certain, however, that 
Chauvelin and Talleyrand showed their hand completely; for 
events told against them from the outset. Chauvelin bore with 
him an autograph letter from Louis XVI to George III, couched 
in the friendliest terms, and expressing the hope of closer rela- 
tions between the two peoples.^ But before he could present it 
to the King at St. James’s, it appeared in the Paris papers. 
This breach of etiquette created a bad impression; for it seemed 
that the letter was merely a bid for an alliance between the two 
peoples. It is quite possible that Dumouriez, with his natural 
impulsiveness, allowed it to gain currency in order to identify 
Louis XVI with French democracy, and that in its turn with 
public opinion in England. Further, we now know that Marie 
Antoinette, in her resolve to paralyse the policy and the de- 
fensive power of France, wrote at once to Fersen at Brussels 
that her consort’s letter was very far from speaking his real 
sentiments.® This news, when passed on to London, must have 
made it clear that the two envoys represented the Girondin 
Ministry, but not the King of France. Then again tidings soon 
arrived of the disgraceful flight of the French troops on the 
Belgian frontier, the new levies, at sight of the Austrian horse, 
rushing back to Lille in wild disorder and there murdering their 
General, Theobald Dillon. George III and Grenville wrote of 
this event in terms of disgust and contempt.^ It is therefore not 
surprising that the reception of Chauvelin was far from promis- 

1 On the Tobago proposal see ‘‘ Dropmore P.,” ii, 260. 

^ Pallain, 215-9. The original is in Pitt MSS., 333. 

^ Fersen, “Diary” (Eng. edit.), 316, 319. 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 267. See, too, further details in “ Dumouriez and the 
Defence of England against Napoleon,” by J. H. Rose and A. M. Broadley. 
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ing; and Talleyrand doubtless felt that the time was ruit ripe 
far discussing an Anglo-French cnitnU for the e«tntrol of the 
world. 

In fact, the envt»ys were received oKilly from the ont‘*et. I lie 
outbreak of war on the (kmtinent luul e.iUHctl almost a {«anic in 
the City. The Fund.s drt>j>{>ed sharply, and 1‘itt «<i(ierc«l «in 
official denial to sinister re{H)rts of a fortlu'eming r*iHi by ttwB 
press-gang, A little later he assuretl a <ieputati.ti! of tnrrrhaitti* 
that England would hold .strictly aloof fn>m the w.tr. Iduuivclin 
reported these facts to his Government aUmg with the as-.iirwe*’ 
that the (Cabinet had definitely resolvetl on neutiahty How he; 
came to know of that deci.sion is a mystery; aiul it i** scarerly 
le.ss Olid that a copy of his ilespatch rejHtrting it sbmjbl lie *«» 
the ritt Papers.' t)n the whole, then, hVame h.ul gotwl reaws* 
to be .satisfied with Pitt. Austria, on the other h.ind, ilisUkc*! 
his conduct. Kaunit/, with his usual acerbity, gave out th-»i 
England was .secretly hostile to the House of Hap*4nifg, aiwi 
Keith, finding hi.s position increasingly awkw.ird. liegged f«*f 
his recall. 

The finst sign of friction between England and Fram e 
out of the King’s {)roclamatiun ngaiii.st f»edi{tti»« wt itmp, *. whtdi 
we noticed in the last chapter. Chanvelin complained of •wiifite 
of its phrases, and stated that P'rauce waged war ba national 
safety, not for aggrandizement, (iretiville thereupon loftily 
marked that (lhauvelin had no right to expres** an opinion on m 
que.stion which concerned solely the King’s Government af«S 
Parliament. The Briti.sh reply irritated hy its curl corret tnrss. 

Ecpially unfortunate were some incidents in the en aiijig rlrbatcn 
on thi.s topic. Some memlxjrs emphasized their loyalty by 
verting tartly to the connection.s of 'riiomas Paine ami 
reformers with the French Jacobin.s. On jist May the I hike »»l 
Richmond charged that writer with treing an emissary fros»i 
abroad, because he had advi.sed the destruction tif the Ilritisjn 
navy." There is no such passage in the *' Rights «if Man", awl 
the Duke mu.st have read with the distorting lens of fear 
hatred the suggestion that, if England, h'rance. and the 1‘mtcrel 
States were allied, a very small tiavy would Ire neednl, ct»sti«8|* 
not more than half ii million a year.' But this incident i s typrc-nl 
of the prejudice that was growing against France, tirenville in 

I’itt MSS., 333. Chauvclin to Duntourie*, aSth Aprif. 

= “ Pari. xxix, 1523. ’ “ Rights of Man.” pt. n, ch. v. 
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the same debate declared that the t'urrcsiKtiKlinjf Societies 
avowed their connection with foreijfn clubs ami were engaged in 
circulating pamphlets. Tlie conclusion was obvious, that close 
relation.s with France must Ik: avoided. A.s to the feeling of the 
Royal h'afiiily, it was manife.stcd in an elTusively loyal .sj)eech 
by the Trince of Wales, his fir.st speech at Westminster. In it he 
marked his entire severance from h'ox on this tjucstion. 

Grenville’s complaisance to the French envoys was jK’rhaps 
little more than a blind to mask his contempt for them and their 
principles. On lyth June he wrote to Auckland respectitig the 
“ ignorance and absurdity of the French mission," but suggested 
that the picking a quarrel with France woukl only help the 
English Jacobins to introduce French notions. Even if this 
mission were got rid of, some one else might corne who might 
make even more mischief. These expressions refer to the cojt- 
ncctions which Chauveliti and Talleyraml hud formed with the 
Opposition. As lUand Ilurges rcmarkiul; “Talleyrand is intimate 
with I’aine, Ilorne Tooke, l.or<l Lansdowne, and a lew niort; of 
that stamp, ami is };enerally stouled hy every one else." 
George Ill's words were c<iually ctifiteinptnuus and marked his 
resolve to have as lilth’ as pnssibU; to tin with brance.* l*itl diil 
not state his opinitJiis tm this topic ; but he probably held tlui.se 
of Grenville. 

The prejntlices t>f the King anti the reHnh'cs of the two chief 
Ministers prtivctl fata! to .in anient appeal whieh came from 
Paris in the middle of June. As the attitude of the (.'ourt of 
Berlin became more and more warlike, Dumourie/. put forth 
one more effort to gain the friendly mnliatitin of England and 
thus assure i>euce with Prussia. Chauvelin, swallowing his an- 
noyance at Grtniville's rex'cnt mite, {lointtal out that Austria was 
making great en'orts to imluce. Prussia, Holland, and the lesser 
German .States ttt jtiin her in the war against liberty. ‘Phe de.sign.s 
of the monarchs against Polaiul were notorious; ami it was clear 
that a vast (smspiraey was being hatchet! agaimst the free States 
of tlie Continent. Wtnild not Knglami, then, cndcavtmr Uj .sto|) 
the formatitni td this reactionaiy league? 

The occasion was, indeed, highly iiiqKjrtant. It is conceivable 
that, if British influence h.ttl btTcn powerful at Berlin, a spirited 
declaration woult! have hatl some ellet l at that Ctiurt. Unfor- 


' ” Drupiiturc P,,“ ii, .jKj ; " Aiu klamt jwirnab,'’ ii, 410 , 
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tunately our influence had sunk to zero since the OczakofT fiai 
of 1791. Moreover, the Prussian Government had by that ti 
decidcrl to break with France. Her envoy.*? were dismi.s.sed fn 
Berlin in the fir.st week of June, and it i.s probable that Pitt a 
Grenville by iKth June knew of the warlike resolve of the i*r 
-sian Government. In any case, after a delay of twenty da 
they .sent once more a re[)ly to Chauvelin’.s request, affirming 
earnesit dc.sire of His Majesty to contribute to the restoration 
peace, but re-asserting his dcci.sion in favour of unswerv 
neutrality. On sqlh July Pru.s.sia declared war again.st h'rar 
and three days later the Duke of Brunswick issued the fami 
manife.sto to the hVench people which thrilled the Frei 
people with indignation against the hapless .sovereigns at 
Tuileries whom it was de.signed to protect' 

The outbreak of war on the Rhine and Meu.se was an ev 
of incalculable importance. As we have .seett, Pitt discourai 
the bellicQ-se tendencies of the and of the Austrian ; 

Prussian Courts. But the [lassions of the time ran too high 
admit of the continuance of [leace; and State after State ' 
.soon to be drawn into tlie devouring vortex of strife. .Strangi 
say the first to .suffer from the outbreak of ho.stilitics was Pohi 
That Republic entered on a new lea.se of life in the spring 
the year tyyi. The con.stitution adopted with enthusiasm 
3rd May .substituted an hereditary for an elective munart 
and otherwise strengthened the fabric of that almost ariart 
State. Social and civic reforms promised also to call its Intrg! 
and .serfs to a life of activity or comfort. But the chaiig* 
once aroused keen dislike at St. Petecsburg and Berlin. Prns: 
.statesmen resented any improvement in the condition of f 
nominal ally, and declared that, if Russia gained a .strong }i 
tion on the Kuxine, Prussia and Austria must .secure indemni 
at the ex[x:n.se of Poland. 

The Czarina soon succecdtid in heading them in that di 
tion. After the signature of the Peace of Ja.s.sy with the Ti 
early In January 1792, she began ojicnly to encourage 
factious efrort.s of Polish malcontent.s. The troubles at I 
also enabled her to engage the Courts of Vienna and Bt 

‘ “Ann. Reg.” (» 793). 178-82, 225-32; Sorel, ii, 445-54; HeidrUh, j 
ch. ii. I fully agree with Dr. Salomon (“ Pitt,” 537) as to the sine 
of Pitt’s desire for neutrality. 
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in a western crusade on which she bestowed her richest bless- 
ing, her own inmost desires meanwhile finding expression 
in the following confidential utterance: “ I am breaking my head 
to make the Cabinets of Vienna and Berlin intervene in the 
affairs of France. I wish to see them plunged into some very 
complicated question in order to have my own hands free.'"’ 
Though her old opponent, Kaunitz, fathomed her intentions, 
she partly succeeded in persuading the Austrian and Prussian 
Ministers that their mission clearly was to stamp out Jacobinism 
at Paris, while Providence reserved for her the duty of extirpat- 
ing its offshoots at Warsaw. In the Viennese Court, where the 
value of a regenerated Poland as a buffer State was duly appre- 
ciated, there were some qualms as to the spoliation of that un- 
offending State ; but Prussian politicians, in their eagerness for 
the Polish districts, Danzig and Thorn, harboured few scruples 
as to betraying the cause of their allies at Warsaw. 

Little by little the outlines of a scheme were sketched between 
Austria and Prussia for securing indemnities for the expenses 
of the war against France; and it was arranged that Prussia 
should acquire the coveted lands on the lower Vistula; also 
Anspach and Baireuth; Austria was to effect the long-desired 
Belgic-Bavarian exchange, besides gaining parts of Alsace ; and 
it was understood that Russia would annex the Polish Ukraine 
and work her will in the rest of Poland. The Polish part of the 
scheme was, however, stiffly opposed by Kaunitz; and in the 
sequel the old Chancellor ended his long and distinguished career 
by way of protest against a change of front which he deemed 
unwise and disgraceful.® 

Early in May everything was ready for the restoration of 
anarchy in Poland. Catharine ordered her troops to enter its 
borders ; and the factious Polish nobles whom she had sheltered 
during the winter returned to their land and formed a “ Con- 
federation at Targowicz on 14th May for the purpose of undoing 
the reforms of 1791. Daniel Hailes, our envoy at Warsaw, kept 
Grenville fully informed of this affair. On i6th June he reported 
Austria's desertion of Poland, the brutal refusal of the Court of 
Berlin to accord help to its ally, the heroic efforts of Kosciusko 

^ Sybel, ii, 142. 

^ For the discussions between the three Powers on Poland see Heidrich, 
165-219; and Salomon, “Das Politische System des jiingeren Pitt und die 
zweite Teilung Polens” (Berlin, 1895). 
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and the Polish levies to resist the Russian armies, and the despair 
of the patriots of Warsaw, adding the cynical comment that at 
Warsaw patriotism was only a cloak for private interest, and that 
the new constitution was generally regarded as the death-blow 
to Polish independence.^ Whether he added these words to 
please Grenville, who had always discouraged the Polish cause, “ 
is not easy to say; but the statement cannot be reconciled with 
Plailes’s earlier enthusiasm for that well-meant effort 

On all sides the Polish patriots now found indifference or 
hostility. The Elector of Saxony (their King-elect) gave them 
cold words ; and Catharine demanded the restoration of the old 
constitution of which she was a guarantor. King Stanislaus, a 
prey to deep despondency, saw the defence collapse on all sides, 
and at the close of June the Russians drew near to Warsaw. 
Many of the Polish reformers fled to Leipzig and there prepared 
to appeal to Europe against this forcible suppression of a truly 
national constitution. 

Amidst these scenes Hailes was replaced by Colonel Gardiner, 
who received from Grenville the following instructions, dated 
4th August 1792, He informed him^ that Hailes had last year 
been charged to confine himself to such assurances of His 
Majesty's good wishes as could be given without committing 
H.M. to any particular line of conduct with respect to any 
troubles that might arise on the subject [of the X^olish Revolu- 
tion]. The event has unhappily but too well justified their 
reserve; and the present situation is such as to leave little hope 
that the tranquillity of that unfortunate land can be restored 
without its falling again into the most entire dependence on the 
power of Russia, even if no further dismemberment of territory 
should take place.^' Grenville then stated that Prussia's conduct 
was due to fear of a strong Government in Poland; but the 
present alternative (a Russian occupation) would probably be 
worse for her. He added these sentences: ‘‘No intervention of 
the Maritime Powers [England and Holland] could be service- 
able to Poland, at least not without a much greater exertion and 
expense than the importance to their separate interests could 
possibly justify. ... You are to be very careful not to do any- 
thing which could hold out ill-grounded expectations of support 
from this country ” 

^ “F. O.,” Poland, 6. Hailes to Grenville, i6th and 27th June 1792. 

“ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 142 ; see, too, ii, 279, 
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In these words Grenville passed sentence of death upon 
Poland. On this important subject he must have acted with 
the consent of Pitt; but the opinion of the latter is unknown. 
It would seem that after the weak treatment of the Oczakoff 
crisis by Parliament, he gave up all hope of saving either 
Turkey or Poland. If that was impracticable in the spring of 
1791, how much more so in August 1792, when French affairs 
claimed far closer attention? It is worth noticing that several 
of the Foxites (not Fox himself, for he was still intent on a 
Russian alliance),^ now revised their opinion about Catharine II 
and inveighed against her for trampling on the liberties of 
Poland. Did they now discover the folly of their conduct in 
previously encouraging her? 

In despair of help from England, some of the patriots of 
Warsaw turned towards France. But this added to their mis- 
fortunes. It gave the schemers of Berlin the longed-for excuse 
of intervening by force under the pretext that they must stamp 
out “ the French evil ” from States bordering on their own. On 
hearing of the advance of three Prussian columns, Catharine 
threw her whole weight into Polish affairs. 

So closely did the fortunes of Poland intertwine themselves 
with those of France. The outbreak of the Franco- Austrian 
war meant ruin for the reformers at Warsaw. Had Austria held 
to her former resolve, to prevent the triumph of Russia or 
Prussia in Poland, it is possible that Pitt and Grenville would 
have decided to support her. As it was, they maintained their 
cautious and timid neutrality. The reports of Hailes were 
explicit enough to show that another partition was at hand; 
but, so far as I can discover, they lifted not a finger to prevent 
it. The excess of Pittas caution at this crisis enables us to 
gauge the magnitude of the disaster to the Polish cause involved 
by his surrender to the Czarina in the spring and summer of 
1791. By a wonderful display of skill and audacity she emerged 
triumphant from all her difficulties, and now, while egging on 
the German Powers to war with France, planted her heel on the 
liberties of Poland. Her conquest was easy and profitable. The 
restoration of order at Paris proved to be fraught with unexpected 
dangers, and the German sovereigns scarcely set their hands to 
the task before they discovered that they were her dupes. If 


^ “ Mems. of Fox,” iii, 18. 
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the French war worked disaster at Warsaw, the prospect 
partition of Poland undoubtedly helped to lessen the pres 
on France during the campaign of Valmy. Hope of fui 
spoils in 1794-S distracted the aims of the Allies; and Pitt 
destined to see the efforts of the monarchical league in the ^ 
weaken and die away under the magnetic influence of the eas 
problem. Well would it have been for him if he could hava 
held Poland in 1791, By so doing he would have removed 
cause of bitter dissensions between the Houses of Roma 
Hapsburg, and Hohenzollern. As will appear in due co 
Revolutionary France achieved her marvellous triumphs pi 
by the prowess of her sons, but still more owing to the intri; 
and feuds which clogged the efforts of the Allies and baffilet 
constructive powers of Pitt 
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an insignificant minority, which the vast mass regarded 
sheer stupefaction; and even the proclamation of the Fn 
Republic by the National Convention on 21st September 
not without many searchings of heart.^ 

Meanwhile Pitt and Grenville had not the slightest inklin 
to the trend of events. The latter on 13th July 1792 wrote 
to Earl Gower at Paris: “My speculations are that the 
entrance of the foreign troops [into France] will be followei 
negotiations; but how they are to end, or what possibility t 
is to establish any form of government, or any order in Fri 
is far beyond any conjectures I can form.’’ This uncerta 
is illuminating. It shows that Pitt and Grenville were not 
seeing schemers bent on undermining the liberties of Fr 
and Britain by a war on which they had long resolved, 
fallible mortals, unable to sec a hand breadth through the 
moil, but cherishing the hope that somehow all would : 
become clear. As to British policy during the summer of 1 
it may be classed as masterly inactivity or nervous passi 
according to the standpoint of the critic. In one case alone 
Pitt and Grenville take a step displeasing to the PTench Go\ 
ment, namely, by recalling Gower from the embassy at 
and this was due to the fall of the I‘Vcnch monarchy on 
August, and to the danger attending the residence of a nob 
Paris. Only by a display of firmness did Gower and his secre 
Lindsay, succeed in obtaining passports from the new For 
Minister, Lebrun.^ 

That follower of Dumouricz had as colleagues the fo; 
Girondin Ministers, Clavi6re, Roland, and Servan. Besides t 
were Monge (the physicist) for the Navy, and Danton for Jm 
the latter a far from reassuring choice, as he was known t 
largely responsible for the massacres in the prisons of 1 
early in September. Little is known about the publicist, ImI 
on whom now rested the duty of negotiating with Eng] 
Spain, Holland, etc. It is one of the astonishing facts of 
time that unknown men leaped to the front at Paris, dire 
affairs to momentous issues, and then sank into obscurit 
perished. The Genevese Clavicire started assignats and man; 
revolutionary finance; Servan controlled the War Office for i- 
months with much ability, and then fell; Potion, Santerre 

' Aularcl, “La Rdv. Frang.,” 270-2. “Dropmore ii, 2 

® “Bland Burges P.,** 207, 211. 
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as a life insurance and as a means of annoying I’itt and G 
ville in return for their refusal to recognize him as the :ur 
sador of the new Republic. Londoners in general sided witl 
Ministry and snubbed the French envoys. Dumont tlesc, 
their annoyance, during a visit to Ranelagh, at being rect 
everywhere with the audible whisper, *' Here comes the h'r 
embassy”; whereupon faces were turned away and a wides 
was left around them.* 

Such, then, were the men on whom largely rested the A 
of Europe. Lebrun mistook fussine.ss for activity. At a 
when tact and dignity prescribed a dimimitinn of the sta 
Portman Square, he sent two almost untried men, Noel at 
little later, Benoit, to help Chauvelin to mark time. Ta 
rand also gained permission to return to I,undon a.s mi 
to Chauvelin, which, it appears, was the only .safe meat’ 
escaping from Pari.s. Chauvelin speedily tiuarrcdled with 
liut the doings of the French embas.sy concern us little fur 
present, as Pitt and Grenville paid no attention t«» the ul 
similar to those made in April, which Lebrun chargal his 
voys to make for an Anglo-French alliance. It i.s not 
prising, after the September massacres, tliat Ministers .sir 
hold sternly aloof from the Krendi envoys; but wc may 
that Miles considered their attitude most unwise. He fur 
remarked that the proud re-serve of Greiwille was almost 
fensive.” Wc made the acquaintance of Miles as British aj 
at Paris in 1790 and noted his con.scquential airs. In 1794 1 
were full blown. 

The opinions of George HI and Pitt on the events of 
bloody harvest-time in I’aris are very little known. 'Phe Ki 
letters from Weymouth to Pitt in August— September arc 
and brief. On idth September, after the arrival of jicw: 
the mas.s<'icres, he writes to say that hi.s decisirm respecting 
Prince of Wales'.s debts is irrevocable. After that there is a 1 
silence, Pitt's re.s'erve is etiuully impenetrable. Wc krtow, I 
ever, from the letters of Burke that tlie comluct of Minis 
deeply disappointed him. Writing to Grenville on 19th Sept 
ber he says that the crisis exceeds in gravity any tlui 
recorded in history; aiul he adds these curious wc»rds; *' I k 
it is the opinion of His Maje.sty’.s Mini.sters that the new j Frci 

' Dumont, “.Souvenirs”; Itulwer I.ytton, "Hist. Characters ” (Talkyn 

*i XXf A .. « 1 #» k >•* _ 111 
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principles may be encouraged, and even triumph over every in- 
terior and exterior resistance, and may even overturn other States 
as they have that of France, without any sort of danger of their 
extending in their consequences to this Kingdom.”^ Can we 
have a clearer testimony to the calm but rigid resolve with 
which Pitt and his colleague clung to neutrality? On the fol- 
lowing day (the day of the Battle of Valmy) Pitt frigidly 
declined the request of the Austrian and Neapolitan ambas- 
sadors, that the British Government would exclude from its 
territories all those who should be guilty of an attack on the 
French royal family. On 21st September Grenville issued a 
guarded statement on this subject to the corps diplomatique^ but 
it was far from meeting the desires of the royalists."" 

Reticence is a virtue over-developed in an aristocracy — ‘‘ that 
austere domination,'^ as Burke terms it. The virtue is slow in 
taking root among democracies. The early Radical clubs of 
Great Britain regarded it as their cherished privilege to 
state their opinions on foreign affairs with Athenian loquacity \ 
and the months of October and November 1792, when we 
vainly seek to know the inner feelings of Pitt, are enlivened by 
resolutions expressing joy at the downfall of tyrants, and fervent 
beliefs in the advent of a fraternal millennium, the first fruits of 
which were the election of Paine as deputy-jfor Calais to the 
National Convention. 

In the dealings of nations, as of individuals, feelings often 
count for more than interests. This was the case in the last four 
months of the year 1792, when the subjects in dispute bulked 
small in comparison with the passions and prejudices which 
magnified and distorted them. The psychology of the time 
therefore demands no less attention than its diplomacy. Its first 
weeks were darkened by news of the September massacres. 
Even now the details of that cowardly crime arouse horror : and 
surely no part of Carlyle's epic sinks so low as that in which 
he seeks to compare that loathsome butchery with the blood- 
shed of a battlefield.^ No such special pleading was attempted 
by leaders of thought of that period. On loth Septem- 
ber Romilly, a friend of human progress, wrote to Dumont: 
“ How could we ever be so deceived in the character of the 
French nation as to think them capable of liberty? . . , One 

^ Burke, “ Corresp.,” iv, 7. ^ Sorel, iii, 139. 

® Carlyle, “Fr. Rev.,^^ iii, bk. i, ch. vi. 
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might as well think of establishing a republic of tigers in sc 
forest of Africa/^ To which the collaborator of Mirabeau 
plied: “Let us burn all our books; let us cease to think ; 
dream of the best system of legislation, since men make so ( 
bolical a use of every truth and every principle/^ ^ These feeli 
were general among Frenchmen. Buzot stated that the loss 
morality, with all its attendant evils, dated from the Sept 
ber massacres. 

It seems strange that the democratic cause made headway 
England after this fell event. Probably its details were 
dimly known to the poor, who were at this time the vict 
of a bad harvest and severe dearth. The months of Septera 
and October were marked by heavy and persistent rains. 
Marquis of Buckingham on 23rd September wrote at Stow< 
his brother, Lord Grenville, that he was living amidst a vorte: 
mud, clay, and water such as was never known before — the re; 
of six weeks of unsettled weather, which must impair the har^' 
and increase the difficulty of maintaining order.“ Certainly 
stars in their courses fought against the ancien regime. " 
rains which made a receptive seed-bed for the writings of Pa 
also hampered the progress of Brunswick towards the Argor 
crowded his hospitals with invalids, and in part induced t 
inglorious retreat As the storms lasted far into the autui 
disaffection increased apace. 

The results serve to enliven the dull tones of our Home Of 
archives. There one reads of bread riots and meal riots so 
back as May 1792, in which stalls are overturned and despoil 
also of more persistent agitation in the factory towns of 
North. Liverpool leads off with a dock-strike that is with d 
culty ended. Then the colliers of Wigan stop work and seel 
persuade all their comrades to follow their example. M 
threatening of all is the situation at Manchester and Sheffi' 
There, in addition to disorder among the townsfolk, disaffect 
gains ground among the troops sent to keep order. This ag 
is traceable to the dearness of food, for which the scanty paj 
the trooper by no means suffices. Here, then, is the opportur 
for the apostle of discontent judiciously to offer a cheap edit 
of the “ Rights of Man,^^ on which fare the troop becomes h 
mutinous and sends in a petition for higher pay. This the i 


^ “ Mems. of Romilly,” i, 351, 352, 
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lexed authorities do not grant, but build barracks, a proceed- 
ig eyed askance by publicans and patriots as the beginning 
f military rule.^ 

The South of England, too, is beset by fears of a novel kind, 
ifter the overthrow of the French monarchy on loth August 
igitives from France come fast to the coasts of Kent and 
ussex. The flights become thicker day by day up to the end 
f that fell month of September. Orthodox priests, always in 
isguise, form the bulk of the new arrivals. As many as 700 
f them land at Eastbourne, and strain the hospitality of that 
ttle town. About as many reach Portsmouth and Gosport, to 
le perplexity of the authorities. When assured that they are 
:aunch royalists and not apostles of Revolution, the com- 
lander allots shelter in the barracks at Forton, where for the 
resent they exist on two pence a day each. Plymouth, which 
^ceives fewer of them, frowns on the newcomers as politically 
aspect and economically ruinous. The mayor assures Dundas 
lat, if more priests arrive, or are sent there, they will be driven 
way by the townsfolk for fear of dearth of corn. In Jersey the 
)od question eclipses all others ; for 2,000 priests (so it is said) 
Lnd there, until all ideas of hospitality are cast to the winds and 
le refugees are threatened with expulsion. Only in the vast ob- 
:urantism of London is there safety for these exiles. A subscrip-* 
ion list is started on their behalf; the King offers the royal 
ouse at Winchester for the overplus at Portsmouth: and by 
egrees the scared throngs huddle down into the dire poverty 
nd uneasy rest that are to be their lot for many a year.’^ 

Strange adventures befell many of the French nobles in their 
scape. The Due de Liancourt, commanding the troops at 
Louen, was fain to flee to the coast, hire a deckless craft, and 
onceal himself under faggots. In that manner he put to sea 
nd finally made the opposite coast at Hastings. There, still 
ervous, he made his way to the nearest inn, and, to proclaim his 
isularity, called for porter. The beverage was too much for 
im, and he retired to his room in a state of unconscious 
assivity. On his awaking, the strange surroundings seemed 
lose of a French lock-up; but as he crept down to make his 
scape, the mugs caught his eye; and their brightness con- 

1 “ H. O.,” Geo. Ill (Domestic), 19, 20. 

^ Ibid. In all, 3,772 French refugees landed in September 1792 (‘^Ann. 

39)- The first subscription for them realized ;£i,468. Burke gave £20, 
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vinced him that he was in England. Such was his story, toL 
the family at Bury, where Fanny Burney was staying. Sev 
of the wealthier French refugees settled at Richmond, and tl 
found Horace Walpole as charmer and friend. But the n 
distinguished group was that at Juniper Hall, near Dork 
where finally Mme. de Stael and Talleyrand enlivened the 
days and long drives with unfailing stores of wit We shall 1 
on make the acquaintance of the French imigris in a n 
active and bellicose mood. 

Such, then, was the mental condition of our folk. Depre< 
by rain and dear food, beset by stories of plotters from Park 
harrowed by the tales of misery of the French emigrh, Bril 
came to look on France as a land peopled by demons, ' 
sought to involve other lands in the ruin to which they 
reduced their own. In this state of nervousness and exciten 
little was needed to bring about a furious reaction on behal 
Church and King. 

The follies of English democrats helped on this react 
Whispers went about of strange and threatening orders of a 
at Birmingham. A correspondent at the midland capital 
formed Dundas at the end of September that a Dr. Maxwel 
York, had ordered 20,000 daggers, which were to be 12 ini 
in the blade and inches in the handle. The informant ( 
vinced the manufacturer that he must apprise the Home Se 
tary of this order and send him a specimen of the wea] 
Probably it was the same which Burke melodramatically 
down on the floor of the House of Commons during his spe 
of 28th December. The dimensions exactly tally with tl 
named by the biographer of Lord Eldon, who retained 
dagger, though Bland Burges also put in a claim to \ 
possessed it. The scepticism which one feels about this ; 
digious order of daggers, which others give as 3,000, is so 
what lessened by finding another letter, of 2nd October i 
addressed to Dundas by James Maxwell of York, who sti 
that he highly disapproved of the “French” opinions of 
younger brother (specimens of whose letters he enclosed), 
had just given him ;^5oo so as to dissuade him from goin^ 
Manchester to stir up discontent there.’^ This unbroth 



^ H. O.,” Geo. Ill (Domestic), 21 ; Twiss, “ Life of Lord Eldon,” i, 
Bland Burges P.,” 203. Our agent, Munro, on 17th December 1792 repc 
from Paris: “Dr. Maxwell has at last obtained a company in the Fr 
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conduct condemns the elder Maxwell, but his information to 
some extent corroborated that which came from Birmingham. 
The whole affair may have been merely a device to frighten 
Ministers; but report says that Pitt took it seriously and as- 
cribed to him the singular statement that Ministers soon might 
not have a hand to act with or a tongue to speak with/ 

Certainly there was a good deal of discontent in the manu- 
facturing towns, but it is not easy to say whether it resulted 
more from dear food or from political reasons. At Stockport a 
new club styled “ The Friends of universal Peace and the 
Rights of Man,” issued and circulated a manifesto asserting their 
right to inquire into political affairs : 

It is our labour that supports monarchy, aristocracy, and the priest- 
hood. . . . We are not the “ swinish multitude ” that Mr. Burke speaks 
of. A majority of the House of Commons is returned by less than 
6,000 voters; whereas, if the representation were equal (and we sin- 
cerely hope that it shortly will be), nearly that number will elect every 
single member. Not one-twentieth part of the commoners of Great 
Britain are electors. . . . We have a National Debt of more than 
70, 000,000, and pay ^^17, 000, 000 a year in taxes. More than one 
fourth of our incomes goes in taxes.® 

The Radical clubs also showed a desire to pry into foreign 
affairs; witness the following letter from Thomas Hardy to 
Dr. Adams, Secretary of the London Society for Constitutional 
Information: 

No. 9 Piccadilly (London), Sept, 21 1792.® 

The London Corresponding Society having taken the resolution of 
transmitting to the French National Convention an address ... to 
assure that suffering nation that we sympathize with them in their mis- 
fortunes ; that we view their exertions with admiration ; that we wish to 
give them all such contenance [sic] and support as individuals unsup- 
ported and oppressed themselves can afford ; and that, should those in 
power here dare (in violation of the nation’s pledged faith of neutrality 
and in opposition to the well-known sentiments of the people at large) 
to join the German band of despots united against Liberty, we disclaim 
all concurrence therein, and will to a man exert every justifiable means 


service, and I understand is soon to leave this to join the army” (Gower’s 
“ Despatches,” 260). Mr. Elgar has not been able to trace him afterwards. 

^ Massey, iv, 45. This was said to be spoken to Bland Burges; but the 
papers of the latter (p. 204) contain no reference to it. 
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for counteracting their machinations against the freedom and happir 
of mankind, 

I am ordered by the Committee to acquaint the Society for Const 
tional Information therewith, in order to be favoured with tlieiropini 
thereon, and in hopes that, if they approve tiie idea and recommend 
adoption to the difTerent societies, the publication of such a respecta 
number of wi/ names will greatly check the hostile measures wh 
might otherwise be put in execution. 

On Sth October the Society for (Constitutional Informati 
agreed to the plan, and ordered the drafting of a joint address 
the French Convention. l?y this time the news of the succe 
ful stand of the hVench troops against the Allies at Valmy a 
the subsequent retreat of the latter greatly enctturaged the Kt 
lish democrats; and a more militant tone appcrars in tli 
acldres.ses. Thus in that meeting of sth October a letter v. 
read from Joel Barlow cuntaining these sentences: "A grt 
Revolution in the management of the uflairs of nations is duul 
less soon to be expected through all Europe; and in the pi 
gress of mankind towards this attainment it is greatly to 
desired that the convictions to be acquiretl from rational disci 
sion should precede and iireclude those which must result fre 
physical exertion." 

Why "precede and preclude”? The two expressions are i 
compatible. It seems that .some more moderate member mi 
have added the latter word as a sop to the authorities. In a 
case the last words of the .sentence were clearly intended a.s 
threat. On 26th October, John I’Vost being in the chair, t 
same Society framed the following resolution: 

That tlie Secretary do procure correct copies of tlu; Manifesto pi 
lished by the late Cenera! Hurgoyne wiiilc in America, of the fi 
Manifesto lately publi.shed by the Uukt; of Brunswick in France, of I 
last Royal Proclamation aguimst wriling.s and meetings in England, a 
of the Emperor’s recent prwlanialion at Brussels on the .samesubje 
in order that tlje.se four pieces may Im printed fairly together on 0 
sheet of paper, and lie transmitted by this Hociety to all the associal 
Societies in Great Britain.' 

It wa.s then resolved to publish this resolution in the " Argu 
" Morning Chronicle," ’ •• Star," “ Morning Post," " KngH 

' “H. O.,” Geo, III (Domestic), ai. 

’ Miles (“Corresp.,” 333) states that the editors of the "Argus” a 
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Chronicle,” “World,” and "Courier.” These papers supported 
the democratic cause. In order to counteract their influence Pitt 
and his colleagues about this time helped to start two news- 
papers, “ The Sun ” and “ The True Briton,” the advent of which 
was much resented by Mr. Walter of “ The Times,” after his 
support of the Government.' Apparently these papers were of a 
more popular type, and heralded the advent of a cheap and 
sensational royalism. Sheridan wittily advised that the motto of 
“ The Sun ” should be, not merely the beginning, but the whole 
of the passage : 

Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat? Ille etiam caecos instare tumultus 
Saepe monet, fraudemque, et operta tumescere bella.^ 

The combined address from several patriotic (i.e. reform) 
societies, arranged for by Thomas Hardy, was not read at the 
bar of the French Convention until 7th November. It set forth 
that the five thousand signatories indignantly stepped forth to 
rescue their country from the opprobrium thrown upon it by the 
base conduct of the Government In vain did Ministers seek to 
overawe the timid and mislead the credulous: for Knowledge 
and Reason were making great strides in England, so that 
Britons now looked on Frenchmen only as ‘‘citizens of the 
world, children of the common Father,'^ not as enemies to be 
assassinated “ at the command of weak or ambitious Kings, or 
of corrupt Ministers."' Their real enemies were the destructive 
aristocracy, “ the bane of all the countries of the earth. You 
have acted wisely in banishing it from France.” They (the 
signatories) could not take up arms to help France, because the 
Government had pledged the national faith that it would remain 
neutral. The Elector of Hanover had joined his troops to those 
of traitors and robbers ; “ but the King of England will do well 
to remember that England is not Hanover; should he forget 
this, we will not forget it. . . . We ardently wish a Triple Alli- 
ance, not of crowned heads, but of the people of America, 
France, and Great Britain will give liberty to Europe and peace 

“Morning Chronicle” were regularly paid by the French Embassy and were 
often there. 

^ “ Bland Burges P.,” 227-9. 

" Virgil, “ Georgies,” i, 463-5. “ Wlao would dare call the sun a liar? In 
truth, he often warns of the approach of hidden seditions and of the swellings 
of treachery and strifes yet unseen.” 
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to the world." The addres.s was signed by Margaret and H 
It and other addresse.s were reported verbatim by our c 
(Taj^atreSy Munro, to the Foreign OfTicc.' 

The democratic ferment in Kngland .speedily aroused a de 
opposition. Macaulay probably does not much exaggerate 
he says that out of twenty well-to-do persons nineteen 
ardently loyal and firmly anti-Jacobin. The month of No 
ber .saw the formation of an “Ante [j/cJ-Ixvelling Societi 
supporting the Civil Power in suppre.ssing Tumults and r 
taining the constitutional Government of this Country in 1 
Lord.s, and Common.s." Its programme leaves much t 
desired in the matter of style, but tiothing in respect to loy 
The club was founded by Reeves and others. Hardy 
in his memoirs that it .soon began to do much liarm t( 
Corresponding Society. 

Far aloof from this turmoil stands the solitary and inscru 
figure of Pitt. At this time he was leading, almost with ost 
tion, the life of a country gentleman, dividing his time lad 
Holwood and Walmer Castle. Very few of his letters til 
period .survive. Writing from Walmer on itith Octolx 
Grenville, he makes merely a verbal alteration in an itnpti 
despatch on which the latter consulted him. Indeed he Icf 
conduct of foreign affairs 'to Grenville fur more fully than he 
done to the Duke of Leeds. I have ftnuul mi draft of a desj 
written wholly by Pitt at the time, or indeed at the crisis 
followed. There i.s, however, a significant phrase in his lett 
Grenville, that, if the Freiicli retained Savoy, this would 1 
about a new order of ihing.s." Ftw the most part I’itt at 
time gave lutn.self up to rest and recreation at Walmer 
The charm of the sea and of the Downs seems to have laid 
on him; for General Smith, writing Ui Lonl Auckland 
Walmer, says that Pitt is soon in love with the King's prt 
and gladly spend.s there all the time he can spare. Lord 
Lady Chatham were with him and encouraged his passitu 
that retired .spot. A little later he hud a flying visit from 
who was to become a devoted friend, tlie brilliant and vers 
Karl of Mornington. Cuming over from Katnsgate and lunc 
at Walmer, he found that Pitt hud so far taken up with cou 
sports a.s to follow the hounds in cliase <if “ a basketted hart 

' " F. 0 .," France, 4 a * “ H. ( C.cu. Ill (fJmncstic^, 

“ “ Dropmoro 1’.,” ii, 322, 
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Apart from the bad harvest and the spectre of want which 
crept over the country, Pitt found little to alarm him at this 
time. In preparation for the opening of Parliament, he dis- 
tributed to each of his friends six printed copies of his speech on 
the abatement of the Spanish armament taxes, for the purpose of 
circulation in the country.^ Clearly he thought that the proposed 
economies in the public services would salve the prevailing dis- 
content. At the close of October the French agent, Noel, re- 
ported to Lebrun that Pitt was not arming, and was still inclined 
to hold aloof from French affairs.® In fact, so late as 6th 
November, Grenville wrote to Auckland that on all grounds 
non-intervention in continental affairs is the best policy for 
Great Britain.® 

But now a time drew near when anger was to expel calcu- 
lation; when the impulses of the populace flung aside the 
counsels of statesmen, and the friends of universal peace helped 
to loose the dogs of war. This new phase in the life of Europe 
opened up when the dense columns of Dumouriez drove the 
thin lines of Austria from a strong position at Jemappes 
(6th November). Mons opened its gates on the following day; 
and the other towns of Belgium speedily followed suit, the 
French receiving a hearty welcome everywhere. The conquest 
of the Belgic Provinces puffed up the French with boundless 
pride mingled with contempt for the old Governments; and 
these feelings awakened a formidable response in these islands. 
The news of the conquest of the Pays Bas by the sansculotteSy 
received with bewilderment and disgust in Piccadilly, aroused 
wild hopes among the weavers of Spitalfields. ^‘The activity 
and insolence of the French emissaries and their allies in this 
country have certainly increased much with Dumouriez’s suc- 
cess,"' so wrote Grenville to Auckland on 26th November. 

In these days we smile at the notion of foreign agents in- 
fluencing public opinion; but it seems certain that Chauvelin 
and his staff made persistent efforts to fan the embers of dis- 
content into a flame.'^ Lord Sheffield declared that even the 

^ “Auckland Journals,” ii, 449, 455; “Dropmore P.,” ii, 324. 

® Sorel, iii, 143. ^ “Auckland Journals,” ii, 465. 

On 24th November Noel wrote from London to Lebrun: “Tous les 
symptdmes annoncent que les mouvements r^volutionnaires ne peuvent 6tre 
dloign^s.” Quoted by Sorel, iii, 214. See, too, Ernoufs “Maret,” p. 84. 
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neighbourhood of Sheffield Park, near Lewes, was thorough! 
worked by French emissaries ; but it is not unlikely that lan( 
lord nervousness transfigured some wretched refugees, on the 
way from the coast, into Jacobinical envoys. Certainly the tov 
which gave him his title was in a dangerous state. An offio 
stationed there describes the joy of the men of Sheffield in cel 
brating Dumouriez^ victory. They roasted an ox whole, d 
voured it, and then formed a procession, 10,000 strong, behir 
the French tricolour and a picture which represented Dund; 
stabbing Liberty and Burke treading down “ the swinish mull 
tude.” ;He states that they were enrolled in Corresponds 
Societies, had bought firearms, and were seeking to corrupt tl 
soldiery.^ 

Derby seems to have been equally fervid, if we may jud| 
by the address which on 20th November went from its brant 
of the Society for Constitutional Information to the Frenc 
National Convention, couched in these terms. It was reserve 
for the Gallic Republic to break the accursed knot which hj 
leagued Kings for ages past against the rest of the world. Reasc 
and Philosophy are making great strides; and precedent ar 
hereditary notions go fast to decline. By teaching mankind th 
they are all equal in rights, you have dedicated a glorious edifi( 
to Liberty, which must hereafter prove the dungeon of tyran 
and the asylum of the oppressed.” “ 

Still more seditious was the action of the London Correspon 
ing Society. On 28th November Joel Barlow and John Fro: 
deputed by that body, presented an address to the French Coi 
vention, congratulating it on the triumphs of liberty, and assure 
Frenchmen that innumerable societies and clubs were springir 
up in England. “After the example given by France,*^ th< 
said, “ Revolutions will become easy. Reason is about to mal 
rapid progress; and it would not be extraordinary if in a muc 
less space of time than can be imagined, the French should ser 
addresses of congratulation to a National Convention of En 
land.” They then informed the French deputies that 1,000 pai 
of shoes had come from the Society as a gift to the soldiers 
liberty, and the gift would be repeated w^eekly for the next s 

^ “Auckland Journals,” ii, 481. Tomline, iii, 458, 459. Burke’s unfortuns 
phrase in the “ Reflections ” ; “ Learning will be cast into the mire a 
trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish multitude.” 

B.M. Place MSS., vol. entitled “Libel, Sedition, Treason, Persecutioi 
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ks. 7'hcy ulso prc.scntccl an ackirrsfi whit h riuicnl thu?*; 
her nations will hoou folhnv your str|is in thin vAiwr of 
rovement arul, risinir their lethargy^ will arm tlunn 
es for the purpose of claimini^*; the Ki|*UH of Man wilti that 
)Owerful voice which man canntJt rcnist/ Next t amr a 
Jtation from the Kn|.ifliHh and Irish rrsitlmtH in which 

reel the French deputies that a tnajiiriiy of the British 
)le desired to copy their example^ an«I tliat the old i iovrrn 
ts vvouhl Hoon survive merely as a memory, The three 
resses aroused immense enthusiasm, atul a decree wms 
heir printing and circulation.* 

hese ecstatic praises of the taiiivcntion sinnuletl mlilly, as 
body had just been discussing a i-mtititni friiin several 
sians who had lately been imprisoned withaui kiumnog why 
y whom. And the Belfast address of rtingratuliilion on lire 
fres-s of religicjus liberty was followrtl by the tinnpUdnls 
nusnhers of the C'tinventitm that tlu;v lunl Iwen halt drowned 
hartres fora prnfc\ssion of athri^m/ Hul tmdouhlrdlv 
’(^sses l)y British Radicals t'auseil exultation on hMih sides 
he Clluumel. Freuclunen hrlievtsl tliat our people wnr 
it to ovttrlhrow the i'ahinrt;’ while the vralori irturitrd 
e tii trumpet forth the triumphs of Reason and the tloiuii 
yranny. 

L*rtainly the: acUitm of the hVeuich C'tinvmliun sermrd lo as 
e the speredy advtmt of a jmaibinical millenmum, I o the ryr 
ith the htjadhmg flight of the Au*ilfians from Brlgiism o|irnrd 
lUundlcHs vistas of cunejuest, e^r rather, of Iralerni^alioii with 
•atetl se*rfs. FeuiHtsjuently the iiumth from ibiti Kuwm^ 
to 15th DecemlKn* witnessed the issue of four ilcftatilly 
>agaiulist decrees, lliat of toth Novetnlmr rniottied tm 
ich generals the pursuit of ilte Austrians on to any Irrolory 
ra they might find refugC' -obvifuisly a threat to the itrrnian 
Dutch States near at hand. Dn the same day the tornrii 
ities deermi freedom of navigation on the esitnify *4 the 
sr Scheldt within the i.)utch territory, which that propir had 
tly controlled since the Treaty of Munster (BepH;. In lliui 
lection it is well to remem Ix^r that the right of ilie Uuirh l#» 


‘ M«ritlcur/‘ '.^Vdi Niivcmhrr r/M-s 

' Rchitience in France in r/o*-. hy aft Kn|,-|r>h Lady, t, Oja:!- .1 
i.ucklarul sayi JmirimH'* li, 47JI hr ■’srrn P^rn Iwltenn* aw4 
's which cuunted ahinluiely nri a revolt m 
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exclude foreigners from that estuary had been recognized by 
France in five treaties signed with Great Britain since the Peace 
of Utrecht. Further, by the Anglo-Dutch alliance of the year 
1788, we had covenanted to uphold the rights of the Dutch hi 
this and other respects. Thus, the French Republic was taking 
upon itself to rescind a well-established right of the Dutch 
Republic. 

There is, however, another side to this question. The law of 
Nature, as distinct from the law of nations, forbade the barring 
of a navigable river to the commerce of aliens ; and in this par- 
ticular case the exclusive privileges retained by the Dutch had 
almost strangled the trade of Antwerp. Visitors describe the 
desolate aspect of the quays and streets in a city which was 
clearly designed to be one of the great marts of the world. Of 
this gospel of Nature, as set forth by Rousseau, the French were 
the interpreters; but they would have done well to appeal to 
Holland and Great Britain to abrogate this odious privilege, 
adding also the assurance, formerly given by Dumouriez, that 
Belgium would never become French. 

Unfortunately the disinterested character of the crusade for 
liberty was now belied by two additional decrees which created 
the worst possible impression. On 19th November the French 
Convention declared its resolve to grant fraternity and assist- 
ance to all people who wish to recover their liberty,” and further 
ordered its generals to give effect to this decree. Eight days later 
it rescinded the former resolution, that France would make no 
conquests, by ordering the incorporation of Savoy in the French 
Republic. The priest Gr^goire was equal to the task of proving 
that this involved no contradiction of the former principle, be- 
cause the Savoyards wished to join France and Nature herself 
had proclaimed the desirability of union. By the same patriotic 
logic France could rightfully absorb all parts of the Continent 
where Jacobins abounded and natural frontiers were lacking. 

These decrees brought about an entirely new situation. The 
annexation of Savoy furnished a practical commentary on the 
airy proposals announced on i6th and 19th November; but 
these alone were sufficient to cause Pitt and Grenville the deepest 
concern. On the 27th the latter wrote to Auckland at The 
Hague in terms which show his conviction that France meant 
to revolutionize the Dutch Republic, and also, if possible, Great 
Britain. Respecting the decrees of the i6th and 19th he wrote: 
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The whole is a concerted plan to drive us to extremities, with 
a view of producing an impression in the interior of the country.” " 
That is, he believed the Convention to be set on forcing England 
either to declare war, or to give way disgracefully ; and in either 
case the result would be an increase of seditious feeling in these 
islands. This continued to be his view. For on 4th December, 
after reading the seditious addresses of the English societies to 
the Convention, he wrote again to Auckland that the French 
evidently relied on the malcontents both in England and Hol- 
land to paralyse the Governments; and, he added, “This is 
above all others a reason for firmness in the present moment, 
and for resisting, while the power of resistance is yet in our 
hands. For the success of their unfounded claims would not 
only give rise to new pretensions, but would give them additional 
influence.” ^ Pitf s views were the same, though he stated them 
more firmly and not as an alarmist On 9th December he 
wrote to the Earl of Westmorland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
that the gross disregard of treaties shown of late by France, 
her encouragement of the spirit of revolt in all lands, and her 
public reception of addresses from English societies, “full of 
treasonable sentiments,” compelled the Government, though very 
reluctantly, to add to the armed forces. Fie added these words: 
“ I am clear that the circumstances require vigour and decision 
both at home and abroad. And the spirit of the country seems 
within these last ten days to have taken so favourable a turn that 
I think we may look with great confidence to the event.” ® Thus 
Pitt and Grenville equally felt the need of firmness in resisting 
the French decrees, partly because of their aggressive and illegal 
nature, but also because surrender would inflate the spirits of 
British malcontents. 

Current events served to strengthen this opinion. France had 
hitherto won all the points of the game by sheer audacity. 
Everywhere she had attacked, and everywhere she had found un- 
expected weakness. Custine's army had extorted a forced loan 
from Frankfurt. Dumouriez was threatening Aix-la-Chapelle on 
the east, and the Dutch on the north. The spirit which ani- 
mated the French Foreign Office appears in the letter which 
Lebrun, its chief, wrote to Dumouriez on 22nd November: “ To 
the glory of having freed the Belgian Catholics, I hope you will 

^ ‘‘Dropmore P.,” ii, 344. Grenville to Auckland, 27th November. 

^ Ibid.^ 351-2. 3 Salomon, “Pitt,” 599. 
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join that of delivering their Batavian brothers from the yoke of 
the Stadholder/'^ There can be no doubt that the general laid 
his plans for that purpose, though he also sent pacific overtures 
to Auckland at The Hague.^ 

To crown the indignation of royalists, there came the tidings 
that on 3rd December the French Convention decreed the trial 
of Louis XVI for high treason against the nation. The news 
aroused furious resentment; but it is noteworthy that Pitt and 
Grenville rarely, if ever, referred to this event; and that, before 
it was known, they had declared the impossibility of avoiding 
a rupture with the French Government if it persisted in 
adhering to the November decrees. On this question the final 
court of appeal is the despatches and letters of our Ministers. 
An examination of them discloses the reasons for their firmness. 
On 13th November, when the evacuation of Brussels by the 
Austrians was known, Ministers assured the Dutch Govern- 
ment that they would oppose a French invasion of Holland. 
They charged Auckland to declare that His Majesty had 
no hesitation as to the propriety of his assisting the Dutch Re- 
public as circumstances might require, against any attempt on 
the part of any other Power to invade its dominions or to 
disturb its Government.” This declaration was to be published 
in order to discourage the plots of the Dutch ‘‘ Patriots,” and to 
warn the P'rench Government and its general of the danger of 
a hostile advance. Auckland replied on 16th November: “It is 
impossible to convey to Your Lordships an adequate sense of the 
impression made by this voluntary declaration of His Majesty's 
sentiments and intentions respecting the Republic on the occa- 
sion of the present crisis. The generosity of this measure, which 
in a few hours was generally known, and which to-morrow will 
be circulated on the Continent in the newspapers of the RepubliCj 
is acknowledged by everyone.” The Prince of Orange at once 
wrote to thank the King for this proof of his friendship, and 
added the suggestion that the anchoring of a British squadron 
in the Downs would, more than anything else, tend to “hold in 
check our enemies.” ® 

Pitt and Grenville did not comply with this last request ; and 

^ Rojas, “ Miranda dans la Rdv. FranQ.,” 3-4. 

2 “Dropmore P.,” ii, 339, 341, 343; “Auckland Journals,” ii, 471 ; Lecky; 
vi, 70-4. 

" “F. O.,” Holland, 20. 
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gunboats entered the Scheldt, and, despite the fire of the Dutch 
guardship, made their way up the river in order to assist in 
the reduction of the citadel of Antwerp. The senior captain of 
the gunboats announced that he did this by order of Dumouriez. 
On 8th December seven French ships sailed up to that city, the 
first since the Treaty of Munster. 

The affair of the Scheldt was not the only cause of alarm. 
The Dutch authorities managed to get a copy of a secret letter 
(dated 20th November) from Dumouriez to Maulde, French 
envoy at The Hague, in which he assured him that he would do 
his best to keep him in that post (despite the ill will of the 
Paris Government); for he had much need of him for certain 
negotiations. He added these words: “I count on carrying 
liberty to the Batavians (Dutch) as I have done to the Belgians; 
also that the Revolution will take place in Holland so that 
things will return to the state they were in lySS” The Dutch 
Government gave a copy of this letter to Auckland, who for- 
warded it to Grenville on 23rd November. It reached White- 
hall three days later. Curiously enough, Grenville did not hear 
of the French decree for the opening of the Scheldt until 26th 
November. But on that day he wrote to Auckland a despatch 
which shows his conviction that France meant to force us into 
war, and that the chief question for Great Britain and Holland 
now was — when should hostilities begin? Clearly, then, Grenville, 
and probably Pitt, regarded a rupture with France as unavoid- 
able, unless she revoked the aggressive decrees. Nevertheless they 
decided to send a special envoy to Paris, and drew up rough drafts 
undated and addressed to some person unnamed, bidding him 
make careful inquiries into the state of affairs at that capital. 

We cannot wonder that Pitt took a gloomy view of things ; 
for on 24th November a “ moderate member of the French 
Convention proposed an addition to the decree of 19th Novem- 
ber (oifering help to malcontents in other States), so as to limit 
it to nations with which France was at war. This proposal — 
obviously designed to soothe the apprehensions of Pitt — dis- 
pleased the “ patriotic” majority, which disposed of it by carrying 
the “ previous question.” After this the decree of 19th November 
could no longer be treated as a meaningless effervescence of 
Gallic enthusiasm; and, when taken with the disloyal addresses 
presented by certain English clubs on 28th November, its re- 
affirmation produced the worst possible impression. 
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On the 29th, Nagel, the Dutch envoy in London, proffered a 
formal appeal for help, in addition to requests which he had 
made to Grenville a few days before. He further begged him 
to order the assembling of a squadron at the Downs, or at 
Gravesend, so as to assist the Dutch speedily, if need arose." 
Meanwhile our allies (as usually happens with small States in 
presence of danger) sought to temporize; and herein, as also in 
the caution of Pitt and Grenville, lay the reason why war did 
not break out at once. No one can peruse the despatches of our 
Ministers without seeing that they considered war inevitable, 
unless the French retracted the obnoxious decrees. It is well to 
notice that at this time the question of the trial of Louis XVI 
had not come up for consideration. The dispute turned solely on 
the frontier rights of the Dutch, which Pitt and his colleagues 
believed to be violated by France, and which we were in honour 
bound to vindicate. 

On 1st December, then, came the first of those precautionary 
measures which not seldom precipitate the conflict they are 
designed to avert. The Cabinet issued a royal proclamation, 
calling out part of the militia. Ministers took this step partly as 
a retort to the seditious addresses of English Radical clubs to 
the French Convention,^ partly in order to repress tumults. 
There had been rioting in a few towns, and the reports from 
Scotland were alarming. On 22nd November Dundas, writing 
to Pitt from Melville Castle, N.B., stated that sedition had spread 
rapidly of late in Scotland, and he estimated that five regiments 
would be needed to hold down Dundee, Perth, and Montrose. 
He added that the clergy of the Established Church and their 
following were loyal, the others far otherwise.^ 

Still worse was the news from Ireland. Early in 1792 the 
Dublin Parliament repealed one or two of the most odious 
statutes against Roman Catholics; but later in the year con- 
tumeliously rejected their petition for the franchise. Conse- 

^ ‘‘ Malmesbury Diaries,” ii, 89, 90. This despatch, and the letter of the 
Prince of Orange referred to above, correct the statement of Mr. Browning 
(“ Varennes,” etc., 191) and Mr. Hammond (“ Fox,” 257), that the Dutch did 
not call upon us for help. This was asserted by Lord Lansdowne on 21st Dec- 
ember, but his information was unofficial and is refuted by that given above. 

2 Marsh, “Politics of Great Britain and France,” i, 260-2. The militia 
were not called out in Surrey, Herts, Berks, and Bucks (“ Dropmore P.,” 

ii, 348). 

^ Pretyman MSS. 
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quently the mass of Irishmen was ready to join the Society of 
United Irishmen, a formidable association founded in Ulster in 
1791 by Wolfe Tone. This able young lawyer, fired with zeal 
for the French Revolution, conceived the statesmanlike notion 
of banding together both Presbyterians and Catholics in a 
national movement against the exclusive and dominant English 
caste. The conduct of the Dublin Parliament made his dream a 
reality. At once the ultra-Protestant traders of the North clasped 
hands with the Catholic gentry and peasants of the Centre and 
South. This unheard-of union was destined to lead Pitt on to a 
legislative experiment which will concern us later. Here we 
may notice that the clubs of Irish malcontents proceeded to act 
on a plan already mooted in the English societies, that of send- 
ing delegates to form a National Convention in Dublin. The 
aim was to constitute a body far more national than the corrupt 
Protestant clique that sat in Parliament, and, after overawing 
that body, to sunder the connection with England. The pre- 
cedent set by the Ulster Volunteers in their meeting at Dun- 
gannon in 1782 warranted the hope of an even completer triumph 
than was then secured. The correspondence that passed between 
Pitt and the Lord-Lieutenant, Westmorland, reveals the con- 
cern which they felt at the news. Pitt advised the early meeting 
of the Dublin Parliament, the proposal of concessions sufficient 
to allay discontent, and a determined resistance to all attempts 
at intimidation. He also suggested the keeping a close watch on 
the importation of arms, and levying a Militia if it were practicable.^ 
In reply Westmorland stated (ist December) that the manifesto 
of a meeting of United Irishmen in Dublin was most threaten- 
ing, and that the French mania '' was spreading everywhere. 
He added: ‘^Belfast is, as always, noisy and republican; but 
not above 200 or 300 Volunteers are there.'' ^ It seems probable 
that the embodying of the Militia in Great Britain was partly 
with the view of enabling a few regular regiments to proceed to 
Ireland. 

While taking these precautionary measures, Pitt and Grenville 
adopted a tone far from unfriendly to the French envoy. Earlier 
in the autumn Grenville refused to see Chauvelin on the ground 

’ Pitt to Westmorland, 14th October and i8th November 1792, in Salo- 
mon, “ Pitt^’ (A-pp.); “ Dropmore P.,^^ ii, 318, 320-3, 328, 330, 333, 336 ; “ Mems. 
of Lord Ed. Fitzgerald,” 155-60. 

^ Pretyman MSS. 
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informal conversation between Pitt and one of the head clerk 
the French Foreign Office. Chauvelin viewed it with jealous, 
being his aim to represent Maret as an emissary to the Bri 
and Irish malcontents.^ Pitt, when he granted the intervi 
cannot have known of this, or of the design of Lebrun ultimal 
to foist Maret into the place of Morgues at the French Emba 
Accordingly he welcomed Maret cordially. No tactical skirrr 
about chairs took place, and Maret afterwards declared that 
great Minister behaved affably throughout, brightening his c 
verse at times by a smile. As the personality of the two sta' 
men and the gravity of the crisis invest this interview^ m 
unique interest, Pitt's account of it, which is in the Pretyn 
MSS, must be given almost in full. 

He [Maret] expressed his regret at the distant and suspicious te: 
on which England and France appeared to stand, his readiness to £ 
me any klaircissemeni he could, and his belief that the present Fre: 
Government would be very glad if means could be found by pri\ 
agents, with no official character, to set on foot a friendly explan atio: 

I told him that, if they were desirous of such an explanation 
seemed to me much to be wished under the critical circumstances ; 
we might by conversing freely learn whether it was possible to av 
those extremities which we should very much regret but which seen 
from what we saw of the conduct and designs of France to be fast 
preaching; and I then mentioned to him distinctly that the resolut 
announced respecting the Scheldt was considered as proof of an int 
tion to proceed to a rupture with Holland; that a rupture with Hoik 
on this ground or any other injurious to their rights, must also lead 
an immediate rupture with this country; and that altho' we sh.O‘ 
deeply regret the event and were really desirous of preserving, if p 
sible, the neutrality to which we had hitherto adhered, we were fi 
determined, if the case arose, to give our utmost support to our ally. 

His answer was that he hoped nothing of the sort would happ( 
that he believed there was no design of proceeding to hostilities agai 
Holland; and that it was much the wish of the French Government 
be on good terms with this country; that they wished to 
VAngleUrre, and therefore to menager V Hollander that these were 1 
sentiments of M. le Brun when he left Paris about 3 weeks ago; that 
believed them to be those of M. Dumouriez; and that, from the d 
patches of M, Chauvelin, which he had seen while ^here, he belie\ 
they continued to be those of the Conseil Executif'^ that he though, 
confidential explanation on this subject very desirable; and would eitl 

^ Emouf, “ Maret,” 90. 
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go to Paris or write to M. l6 Brun, to state what had passed in our 
conversation, and that he was persuaded they would be disposed to 
[send?] some other person here to enter privately into negotiations upon 
it He afterwards dropped an idea that some difficulty might perhaps 
arise from the Conseil Executif feeling itself pressed by the weight of 
public opinion to propose to us to receive some person here in a formal 
character. To this I observed that the circumstances would by no means 
admit of any formal communication, and that they would certainly see 
the necessity of avoiding the difficulties which must arise from such a 
proposal, if they were sincere in wishing an explanation with a view to 
remove obstacles. 

Towards the end of the conversation, on his repeating his belief that 
it would be the wish of the French Government to have such an explana- 
tion and to remove, if possible, the grounds of misunderstanding, I 
remarked to him that, if this was really desired, there was another point 
which must be attended to— that he must have seen the impression 
made here by the decree in France avowing a design of endeavouring 
to extend their principles of government by raising disturbances in other 
countries; that, while this was professed or attempted, and till we had 
full security on this point, no explanation could answer its purpose, and 
that such a conduct must be considered as an act of hostility to neutral 
nations. He answered that he knew the impression which this circum- 
stance produced, and had seen the decree I mentioned with consterna- 
tion; that he believed it passed only in a moment of fermentation and 
went beyond what was intended; that it could be meant only against 
nations at war, and was considered as one way of carrying on war against 
them; that he believed it was not conformable to the sentiments of the 
Conseil Exemtif^ and that they might possibly find means to revise it. 
To this I said that, whatever were the sentiments of the Conseil Exkcutif^ 
the decree, as it stood, might justly be considered by any neutral nation 
as an act of hostility. He concluded by saying that he would im- 
mediately send to M. le Brun an account of what had passed, which he 
hoped might lead to happy consequences. 

Maret prefaced his report of this interview by assuring 
Lebrun that Pitt was decidedly in favour of peace, and in fact 
dreaded war more than the Whig aristocrats; but, he added, 
Lord Hawkesbury and the majority of Ministers were for war — 
a somewhat doubtful statement MarePs description of the 
interview is graphic but far from complete. He reported Pitt’s 
gracious effort to minimize the difficulties of form arising from 
the lapse of official relations between France and England. But 
(he wrote) the Minister’s brow darkened at the mention of the 
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names of Noel and Chauvelin; and he finally suggested 
Maret should be the accredited French agent at London.' 

Pitt’s account does not name these personal details, a 
lays more stress on the difficulties caused by the hrench dt 
opening the Scheldt and offering help to nialc<nUents. We 
further remember that Marct’s words of warning to his 
patriots on the latter subject were sup{)resseti in the vt 
published at Paris, which therefore gave the impression tha 
was not deeply moved by recent events. This .vw/i/mw/f 
partly accounts for the persistence of the PVcnch deputies in 
resolves, which prevented the friendly e.’cplanations luidouh 
desired by Pitt and Maret. 

Bad news also came in from The Hague, to the elieet th; 
French were demanding a pas.sage through the Dutch fortn 
Maestricht. The.sc tidings cau.sed the worst impressiijn. tire 
wrote in reply to Auckland on 4th December. " The coiuli 
the French in all their late proceedings a{)j>cars tci His Maji 
servants to indicate a fixed and .settled design of hostility a|. 
this country and the [Dutch] Republic.” F.<iuall}’ threat 
were "their almost undLsguised attempts now making to i 
insurrection here and in Holland.” Con.sec|uently His .M; 
had decided to arm in self defence, and he hojK'cl that the I 
would firmly repel all attempts derogatory to their ncuti 
The King (he added), while taking the.sc precautionary mea 
would not omit such steps as might lead to friemlly cx| 
tions with bVance through the private agents of that Ho 
ment; but no ainba.s.sador would be received.’ Pitt itiul Hre 
set little store by the .soothing ex[>lanations of Dummirie. 
his friend, Maukle, who had made overtures to Auckland > 
met with a guarded but not unfavourable res[it)nse. On 
renewal, Auckland received them coklly, remarkiirg tha 
whole .situation was changed by the late violent decrees c 
French Convention. At that time, too, the friendly MauUf 
recalled and replaced by Tainvillc, "a professed Jacobin 
brutal manners and evident indi.scrctiun." ’ 'Pluts faded awi 
la.st faint hopes in that quarter. 

1 “Ann. Retf." (1792), 190-3 ; Ernouf, “ Maret," 94 S. 

’ “ F. O.," Holland, 41 ; B.M. Add. Mii.S., 34446, (irenville to Au» 
4th December. 

’ "F, 0 .,” Holland, 42. Auckland to (irenviHe, 7ih ami Kih iJci 
1792. Sec, too, Miles, “Correspondence," 1 , 382 j Seirel, iit, 224. 
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Equally sombre was the outlook at Paris. The pacific reports 
sent by Maret and Maulde from London and The Hague were 
before the French Ministers at their meeting on 5 th December. 
They had also the benefit of a lucid and suggestive M^moire 
sent by Talleyrand from London a week earlier, setting forth 
the desirability of a friendly understanding between the two free 
peoples, who, advancing hand in hand, might give liberty to 
backward peoples (especially Spanish America), and draw 
thence boundless benefits. It was the plan which Dumouriez and 
he had drawn up in the spring of that year. Probably the 
Executive Council took no notice of it; for certain papers found 
in the iron chest at the Tuileries cast doubts on the purity 
of Talleyrand’s patriotism. Further, as Pache, Minister at 
War, hated Dumouriez, personal bias told strongly against the 
moderate proposals coming from London and The Hague. 
Nevertheless the Executive Council now decided to defer for 
the present the invasion of Holland, meanwhile chasing the 
Austrians beyond the Rhine, and fortifying Antwerp. The last 
step was declared not to infringe the principles of the Republic, 
“ which oppose the spirit of conquest.” 

Obviously there was nothing to prevent the same liberal 
adaptation of these principles to Belgium as Gr6goire had pro- 
posed for the welfare of the Savoyards. A few deputations of 
the liberated people, asking for union with France, would enable 
some equally skilful dialectician to discover that Belgium was 
naturally a part of the Republic. For the present, however, the 
Belgians sent a deputation to demand unconditional independ- 
ence ; and it taxed the ingenuity even of Barr^re, then President 
of the Convention, to waive aside that request, with airy phrases 
as to the alliance of the two peoples emanating from the hands 
of Nature herself (4th December).^ 

Pitt cannot have heard of the French Cabinet’s decision of 
Sth December, but he must have read of the ambiguous treat- 
ment of the Belgians at the bar of the Convention the day pre- 
viously. It had long been a maxim at Whitehall that the Pays 
Bas must never go to France. To prevent such a disaster Eng- 
land had poured forth blood and treasure for more than a cen- 
tury. Pitt’s resolve two years before, to maintain Austrian au- 
thority in those provinces, had deeply offended Prussia, Now he 


' Sorel, iii, 204, 224. 
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and Grenville turned to the Court of Vienna, and on 7th I 
her made friendly overtures to Stadion, Austrian ainbassi 
London/ Thus, the French menace ended the lonf^ pe 
estrangement between Great Britain at)d Austria, thui 
will duly appear, mutual confidence took root very slovvlj 
On 9th December Lebrun sent off an important despj 
Chauvelin. With respect to the decree c»f 19th Ncn^en 
stated that France would never demean herself l)y tOi 
rioters, but would respond to the general will *’ t»( a pet>| 
desired to break its chains. Further, I<>auce coukl ru>t 1 
her decision concerning the Scheldt. She wendd tint revolu 
Holland, but she expected Great Britain not to interv 
support of a constitution which the Dutch considt'rcil “■ 
and destructive of their interests/’ k'inally, the hVeneh Ci 
ment could not recognii^e the guarantees of the Duteli m 
tion undertaken by England and i^russia in On tin 

day Lebrun sent a message to Marct, who was still ir 
don, adverting in ironical terms to the military preparati 
England, at which the French would feel no alarm, ami i 
ating that the doctrines of liberty were making rapiit ju 
there. As to negotiations, the only bases tm whii*h ihvy 
proceed were the recognition of the Republic, and tlu! rtd 
the French Cabinet to treat except by a fully accreditetJ i 
On receipt of this letter on the t4th, Maret at once h 
it to Miles, who urged him to request an inuTunliatc tut 
with the Prime Minister. This was accorded, and at K ] 
that day, Maret met Pitt again. I have fourul no acaa* 
this interview. All we know is that it was .sht^rt and di 
ing. Maret had to impart the unwekuutut news that i 
communications to the French Government must pass tl 
the hands of Chauvelin— a personal triumph for that 
Pitt on his side declined to give any answer on the subj 
MarePs communication, or on that of receiving Chauvelin 
can imagine that under that stiff and cold exterior the 
Minister concealed deep agitation; for the determination 
French rigidly to adhere to their decrees, to force t!Ini 
upon the British Government, and to require the recognii 
the French Republic, meant war. 

^ Vivenot, ii, 393, « Sorel, iti, 12 %, 

* Miles, ** Corresp.,” i, 38B, 389. 
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War, [he wrote on 9th December] is to a certain extrmt inevitable, 
not so much for the purpose of opening the Scheldt, for that is rather a 
pretext in order to animate the people and preserve their enthusiasm, 
but to get rid of 300,000 armed vagabonds, who can never be allowed 
to return without evident risk to the Convention ami ICxeeutive ( louncil. 
... It is her opinion [Madame Roland’-s] and initu; that we cannot 
make peace with the Emperor without danger to the Republic, and 
that it would be hazardous to recall an army, llu.shed with victory and 
impatient to gather fresh laurels, into the h<*art of a eoutttry whose 
commerce and manufactures have lost their activity, and whielj would 
leave the disbanded multitude without resources or employiuciu.' 

Thc.se words arc noteworthy: for they show that prudential 
or party motives led .some at least of the (Jirondins, formerly 
friends of England, to desire an extension of tlm war. 

In England, too, the war spirit was rising. The traditional 
loyalty of the land had becti strengthened by the tactful be- 
haviour of George III .since I'itt’.s aecession t<i jHiwcr, These 
feeling.s warmed to a .steady ghjw at the linu* of the King’s 
illness in 1788-9: and now tlic trial of Louis XVI, alljelt on 
grounds which Britons could not understand, seemed an act of 
contemptible cruelty. To bring Louis from Versailles to Baris, 
to load him with indigmities at the Tuileries, tti stop his despair- 
ing bolt for freedom, to compass his dovvttf.dl, to attack lum in 
his palace and massacre his defenders, tti depose him, and now 
to try him for his life for the crime of helping on his would-be 
deliverers, appeared to a nation of sjHirtsmen a series of e«liou.»i 
outrages on the laws of fair play. The action of < ertain Radical 
Clubs in sending addresses of congratulation tt* the National 
Convention also aroused deep disgust; and (as Bland Burge.s 
wrote to Aucklaml on tHth Uecemlwr) Loyal Assoeiatiun.s 
sprang up on all sides, ^ A tyjrical atidress was sent by the 
Dover As.sociatlon to Bitt, as Lord Warden, on lyth Dec- 
ember, asking for permissitin to take arms in tlefente of King 
and Con.Htitution against invaders from withcnit or leveller.s 
within.* The example wa.s widely followcti; and thus, as usually 
happens in thi.s land, the puny preparations of (iovernment were 
helped on by the eager exertions of the jreople. 

The revulsion in public opinion early in DecemlKjr was .so 

* Miles, “Corresp.," t, 385-7. ® tt.M, Atitl, 3444 f»- 

’ Pitt MSS., 245. Published in “ Napoleon and the Invasion of England," 
by H. E. Wheeler and A. M. Uroadley, ii, App, 
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marked as to impress even Chauvelin. He warned Lebrun that 
within a month the English had so changed as scarcely to be 
recognizable; but he added: “Pitt seems to have killed public 
opinion in England/^ A conversation which Sheridan had with 
him on 7th December ought to have disproved this fable. The 
Whig orator sternly reprobated the French decree of 19th 
November, offering aid to malcontents, and stated that the Op- 
position desired peace with France, but not if she attacked 
Holland. Nine-tenths of the people would resent any attempt 
to interfere with England or her Allies. 

This patriotic utterance of Sheridan expressed the feelings 
of a large part of the Whig Opposition. Parliament on 13th 
December showed marked approval of the King's Speech, which, 
while affirming his peaceful intentions, asserted his resolve to 
strengthen the forces. Lansdowne and Stanhope struck a few 
jarring notes; but in the Commons the Opposition was almost 
paralysed by a split between the New and Old Whigs. At a 
meeting of the party, held on nth December at Burlington 
House, the majority decided to support the Government. In- 
deed Parliament would probably have presented a united front 
but for the action of Lansdowne, Stanhope, and Fox. Much 
depended on the conduct of the great orator at this crisis. 
A warning uttered by him to French Republicans might have 
had the most salutary effect. Unfortunately his conduct was 
such as to impair the unity of English sentiment and thereby to 
encourage the delusions of the men in power at Paris. In the 
meeting on iith December he asserted that there was no fear 
of a revolt (in which he was doubtless correct) and that the 
calling out of the Militia was a mere trick, which he would 
strenuously oppose. He admitted that we must support the 
Dutch if they were attacked, and disapproved of the French 
decree respecting the Scheldt, but strongly deprecated war on 
that account. On the 12th he threw caution to the winds, and 
stated with an oath that there was no address that Pitt could 
frame on which he would not propose an amendment and divide 
the House.^ This is party spirit run mad; but it was in that 
spirit that Fox went to the House on the 13th. 

There he made one of his finest flights of oratory. None of 
his speeches excels it in beauty of diction and matchless energy 


^ “Malmesbury Diaries,” ii, 475. 
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of thought. Most forcible was the passage in which he derided 
the ministerial maxim that the canon of Ivnglish laws and 
liberties was complete; that we might thenceforth stand .still, 
and call upon a wondering world to admire it as a moilel of 
human perfection. Even more biting were his taunts at Ministers 
for seeking to stamp out the discontent which their injustice and 
violence had created. 

You have gone upon the principles of slavery in all your proeeetUng.'i ; 
you neglect in your conduct the foundation of all legitimate govem* 
ment, the rights of the people; and, setting up this buglK'ar, you spread 
a panic for the very purpose of sanctifying this itifringeineiu, while 
again the very infringement engenders the evil which you tlreud. t)nc 
extreme naturally leads to another. Those wlui dread republicanism fly 
for shelter to tlie Crown. Those who desire Rcjform and arc caUmmiated 
are driven by despair to republicanism. And thi.s is the evil that I 
dread. These are the extremes into which these violent agitatiotus hurry 
the people, to the decrease of that middle order tif men who slnuUlcr as 
much at republicanism on the one hand as they d(» at tle*.[tuii!,m on the 
other.* 

He then taunted Ministers with abanduniiig I'oland and tint 
opposing the coalition of Austria atid I’russiit, and asscrtetl 
that the Cabinet refused to negotiate with k'ninee hceau.sc .she 
was a Republic, and her Ministers had not btH'n anuintctl with 
the holy oil of Rheims. The weakest part of the .sjrccch was 
that which dealt with the existing crisis. l*‘or of what use was 
it to point out where Ministers had gone astray months and 
years before, if he did not now mark out for them a practicable 
course? In truth, though the prince of dcbater.s, Fox lacked 
self-re.straint, balance of judgement, and practical sagacity. 'I hc 
sole important issue was the encouraging of tljc jreacc party at 
Paris, with a view to the revocation of the aggre.s.sive decrees of 
the Convention. In private, Fox had admitterl that they were 
wholly indefensible; and yet, in order to .snate.h art oratorical 
triumph, he fired off a diatribe which could not but stiffen the 
necks of the French Jacobins. At .such a crisi.s the true states- 
man merges the partisan in the patriot and says not a worrl to 
weaken his own Government and hearten its opponent.s. To 
this height of self-denial Fox rarely rose; and the jmlgemcnt 
alike of his fellows and of po.sterity has pronounccrl this speech 
a masterpiece of partisan invective and (tf political fatuity. 

^ **Parl. Hist,” xxx, 19-31. 
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mansion, Burlington House, he evinced strong disappro^ 
the views of Fox; and, as official leader of the Whigs, he 1 
in his power to bring nearly the whole of the party over 1 
Government side. From this course, which would have p 
country above party, the Duke shrank ; and his followers 
left to sort themselves at will. There was a general exped 
that Portland would publicly declare against Fox; but frien 
or timidity held him tongue-tied. Malmesbury sought to v 
him from his ‘'trance,’' but in vain.^ He lay under "the 
of the magician ” (Pitt’s phrase for the witchery that Fox exe 
even when so staunch a Whig as Sir Gilbert Elliot saw the 
wizard’s enchantments were working infinite mischief.^ 

Owing to the wrong-headedness of Fox and the timid 
Portland, Pitt’s triumph in the Commons was not decisive er 
to tear the veil away from the eyes of the French Jac 
Nothing short of unanimity at Westminster could have w 
that miracle. Surely not even that novice in diplomacy, Le 
would have threatened to appeal from the British Goverr 
to the British nation, had he not believed the Government 
without support. 

This delusion appears in the memorable decree of iSth 
ember. The French Convention thereby asserts its resol 
revolutionize all countries where its armies are or shall 
It will recognize no institutions alien to the principles of Li 
Equality, and Fraternity. All feudal dues, customs, and priv 
are to be annulled, and the liberated people will meet in pri 
assemblies to organize an Administration. Arrangement 
be made for defraying the expenses of the liberating arm] 
for maintaining it while it remains.^ Finally France de 
that she will treat as an enemy the people which refus 
accept Liberty and Equality, and tolerates its prince 
privileged castes. The decree is at once followed by a proc 
tion drawn up for the benefit of the subject peoples wh< 
may concern. Finally, the Convention decides that the c 
of rivers must everywhere be free, and directs its genen 
enforce that principle with respect to the Scheldt. 

In view of this stern reiteration of the right to overtu 

^ “ Malmesbury Diaries,” ii, 478-81. 

^ " Life and Letters of Earl Minto,” ii, 82. 

^ Chuquet, "Jemappes,” 196-7, shows that the urgent needs of tin 
in Belgium were the raison (THre of the decree. 
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Governments that conflict with revolutionary principles, it is 
impossible to consider the decree of 19th November, offering 
assistance to malcontent peoples, as a meaningless display of 
emotion. Subsequent events threw a sinister light on it. The 
annexation of Savoy on 27th November was not a convincing 
proof of altruism,* and the refusal of the Executive Council, on 
8th and 9th December, to reconsider its decision on the Scheldt, 
marked a firm resolve to carry out French policy in the Pays 
Bas, even if it led to war with England. Now there came, as a 
damning corollary, the decree of 1 5th December, which flung 
defiance at all Governments of the old type. Like Mohammed, 
Lebrun stood forth with the Contrat Social ” in one hand, the 
sword in the other, and bade the world take its choice. 

For England there could be no doubt Pitt and Grenville had 
decided that the only chance of peace lay in offering a firm 
front to every act of aggression. In this they had general sup- 
port. Fox might choose to distort facts by declaring that 
Ministers were about to plunge the country into war on a matter 
of form ^ (the refusal to treat officially with the French Republic) ; 
but everyone knew that the first aggressive action was that of 
France, directed against the Anglo-Dutch alliance. The firm- 
ness of Ministers gained them support in unexpected quai'ters. 
On 20th December, when they asked for a vote for 25,000 sea- 
men, including 5,000 marines, Sheridan heartily declared that 
he would have supported a vote for 40,000 seamen if that num- 
ber had been deemed necessary. He also made a suggestion 
that the British Parliament or people should appeal to the 
generous instincts of Frenchmen to spare the life of Louis XVI. 
The proposal came somewhat oddly in a debate for increasing 
our forces against France; and it brought up Burke in one of 
his most acrid moods. Such an appeal, he said, was futile, for 
Louis was in the custody of assassins who were both accusers 
and judges: his death was inevitable. Sheridan and Fox heartily 
reprobated this recklessly vindictive language. 

Pitt then pointed out that on 17th August George III had 
expressed an earnest desire for the safety of Louis and the Royal 
Family of France in terms which were then read out. The same 
was the desire of every Briton; and the sentiments now expressed 
in that House would be heard and noted at Paris. If any more 

^ “ Dropmore F ii, 359-62 ; Pari. Hist.,” xxx, 126. 
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formal measure were to be adopted, he suggested the enter 
a protest in the Journals of the House; but any public rej 
sentation, he said, must be couched in terms of indignat 
which must tend to defeat its own object. With this methoc 
procedure Fox and Sheridan expressed their entire concurren 
It is therefore a malicious falsehood to say that Pitt oppo 
their suggestion.^ Burke certainly did so, and in the worst p 
sible taste; but Pitt carried it out so far as was deemed desiral 
If Sheridan and Fox wished for a public appeal, it was for th 
to set it on foot. 

I must here notice the vague and misleading statements 
Godoy’s Memoirs (written a generation later) that Spain me 
strenuous efforts to save the life of Louis XVI and opened 
unlimited credit ” at Paris with the view of bribing members 
the Convention to secure his acquittal. Further, that he, God' 
secretly approached Pitt in order to secure his financial a 
which that statesman obstinately refused.^ The story does i 
hang well together; for if Spain had already opened an unlimit 
credit at Paris, why did she want pecuniary help from Pi 
Further, the opening of unlimited credit, presumably with 
Parisian bank, did not consort well with the secret methc 
which were essential to the success of the plan. 

In order to probe this matter to the bottom, I have examin 
the British Foreign Office archives relating to Spain for t 
months of December and January. They are detailed and a 
parently complete. F. J, Jackson, our charge d'affaires 
Madrid, wrote to Lord Grenville every three or four days, as t 
relations of the two States had been far from cordial owing 
friction caused by the cession of Nootka Sound, Captain Va 
couver having been employed to settle the boundaries and f 
a neutral zone between tlie two Empires. Grenville also wro 
three times to Jackson to express his apprehension that t 
timidity and poverty of Spain would cause her to yield to tl 
French Republic in the matter of some demonstrations on tl 
frontier. But there is no word implying that Spain request! 
help from England, either pecuniary or diplomatic, in order 


^ “Pari. Hist, XXX, 137-46. 

“Mems. tir6s des Papiers d’un homme d'Etat,” ii, 100. This false ass< 
tion was adopted by Malouet (“ Mems.," ii, 2or), whence it has been copi. 
largely, without examination of the debate itself. 

® Godoy, “ Mems.,’^ i, ch. vi. 
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urthcmiufig. We imrii cuitninnid Norr’i yriidrinr^ hr 

* ** ¥. ti;* 4|, ^ f M I r, 4<t.. 

it hiafu r, #4 41 
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had already stated that Talon was under impeachment i 
France. How a man accused of treason could help his Kirii 
save by secretly using some of his immense resources to brit 
the deputies, is no more apparent to us than it was to Miles. I 
fact he detected a snare in this effort to associate Pitt with 
wealthy French exile in what must evidently be merely a 
affair of bribery. He therefore declined to bring the matte 
before Pitt, whereupon Noel betrayed signs of satisfaction b 
finding that the Minister really was neutral on French interna 
affairs.^ This little episode should open the eyes of detractor 
of Pitt to the extraordinary difficulty of his position. Of ori' 
thing we may be certain. The readiest way of assuring th- 
doom of the hapless monarch was to take up some one of th^ 
silly or guileful schemes then mooted for pressing the Britisl 
Government to take sides in the trial. Pitt's rigorous neutrality 
was the best means of helping the advocates of Louis in thei: 
uphill fight with the hostile Convention. 

Reverting to events at Westminster, we note that Ministers 
on 2ist December, introduced into the Upper House an Alienf 
Bill for subjecting to supervision the many thousands of for- 
eigners who had flocked to these shores. The debates on thi^ 
measure showed some approach to unanimity, though Lans- 
downe and Lauderdale in the Lords, and Fox in the Commons 
opposed it as a breach of the hospitable traditions of this land, 
On the 28th Burke spoke in its support with his usual passioUj 
flinging down a Birmingham dagger as a sign of the French 

' Miles, Corresp.,” i, 398-400. Unfortunately, Lord Acton Lects. on 
the French Rev.,'^ 253) accepted the stories against Pitt. He states that 
Danton secretly offered to save Louis for ;if4o,ooo; that Lansdowne, 
Sheridan, and Fox urged Pitt to interpose ; and that Pitt informed Maret that 
he did not do so because the execution of Louis would ruin the Whigs. I 
must reply that Lord Fitzmaurice assures me there is no sign that the first 
Lord Lansdowne urged Pitt to bribe the Convention, though in the debate 
of 2ist December 1792 he suggested the sending an ambassador to Paris to 
improve the relations of the two lands, and assuage the hostility to Louis. 
Further, Danton could scarcely have made that offer; for he left Paris for 
Belgium on 1st December, and did not return till 14th January, after which 
he was engrossed in the last illness of his wife. Danton’s name was dragged 
into the affair probably by mistake for Dannon (see Belloc, “ Danton,'' 
200). Lastly, as Maret left London on 19th December, and did not return 
until 30th January, he did not see Pitt at the crucial time of the trial. And 
would Pitt have made so damaging a remark to a Frenchman? Is it not 
obviously a Whig slander? 
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fraternity now introduced into these happy islands.^ After a 
few alterations in committee, the Bill passed on the last day of 
the year. 

Meanwhile, on i8th December, Lebrun had sent to the Con- 
vention a report on the negotiations, which was not adapted to 
soften the passions of the time, being merely a piece of par- 
liamentary declamation; but, as declamation rather than reason 
held sway at Paris, some of its phrases must be quoted. After 
citing with approval passages from the recent speech of Fox, 
Lebrun referred to the eager interest taken by the British nation 
in the triumphs of the French arms. But,'’ he continued,' “ these 
glorious events have a quite contrary effect upon the English 
Minister. In a moment, the dread and jealousy of our victories, 
the entreaties of cowardly rebels [the French ^migr^s], the vile 
intrigues of hostile Courts, and the secret suspicions that the 
numerous addresses from all parts of England excited, deter- 
mined him to more decisive military preparations and to an 
immediate assembling of Parliament.” Lebrun then accused 
Pitt of seeking to stir up public opinion against France, and 
of exciting, ‘‘ by the most corrupt means, distrusts, doubts, and 
disorders.” A still more extraordinary charge followed, namely, 
that Pitt and Grenville, while refusing to acknowledge the 
French diplomatic agents, had “ requested to see them con- 
fidentially, to hold communications with them, and to grant 
them secret conferences.” ^ Lebrun then referred in contemptu- 
ous terms to the British naval preparations, and stated that he 
had firmly maintained the decree respecting the Scheldt He 
then affirmed the reasonableness of the decree of 19th Novem- 
ber; and scouted the notion that France harboured designs 
against Holland. In answer to this last he had said in effect: 
‘‘ That it was much to be wished that the British Ministry had 
never meddled more with the internal government of that 
Republic than we ourselves wish to meddle.” Finally, if these 
disputes led to a rupture, “ the war will be only the war of the 
British Minister against us; and we will not fail to make a 
solemn appeal to the English nation.” , . . ‘Un short, we will 
leave it to the English nation to judge between us, and the issue 
of this contest may lead to consequences which he [Pitt] did 
not expect.” 

'• “Pari. Hist,” xxx, 189. See ch. iii of this work. 

^ See ch. iii for a refutation of this. 
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In the sordid annals of party strife this report of I, 
holds a high place. In order to furbish up the dulled prest 
the Gironde he sought to excite national animosity, a 
revive the former hatred of the name of Pitt. What coi 
more criminal than to sneer at the smallness of Kngland s 
preparations? What more false than to charge Pitt *uul 
ville with secretly begging for interviews with agents whur 
wardly they scorned? It is by acts like these that nutiiu 
set by the ears; and generally they arc at one another s tl 
before the lie can be exposed* I.ebriuVs report was re< 
with loud applause. No one questioned the accuracy of i 
tails; and these blind followers of a blind guide nnanin 
voted that it should be printed and widely circulated, t)i 
December Lebrun sent a copy of it tt> ('hauvelirg alori|> 
instructions which lost none of their cnq)hasis iri the nule « 
up at Portman Square. He forwarded another ctqiy of the i 
to Noel, with this significant explanatioti: “dlus dnrumei 
keep you in touch with the ideas of this coiuUry and will 
you that I scarcely have this affair in my hatuls a(ty lunge 

This admission is illuminating. The trial of Louis XV] 
as the men of the Mountain foresaw, placcnt the liir 
Ministry and its followers in a mo.st embarrassing \nv 
Many of them inclined to mercy or to comprornisrs which 
little favour with the populace. Accordingly, the pruced 
the trial, as also the final verdict, turned largely cm the clcs] 
efforts of the Jacobins to discredit their rivals, who 
all means to keep their foothold in the revolutionary to 
One of the most obvious devices was to represent the Mxa 
Council as the champion of ultra-demacratic ideas m a| 
envious and reactionary England. If this notion gainc«l cun 
Lebrun and his colleagues might hope still to ride on the 
of the wave. 

Historical students will remember another occasiun w 
tottering Ministry sought to keep pace with public uj4in 
Paris. The Due de Gramont on 12th July 1870 inisitructi 
French ambassador, Benedetti, to insist on obtaining from 
William of Prussia an immediate answer to a deminid thii 
certain to arouse angry feelings; and he sent to Benedet 


^ Sorel, iii, 24c So, too, Gouverncur Morris, then in Pari^, thow| 
French Ministers, despite their bluster, wished to avoid w^r 
will let them." (Quoted by Lecky, vi, 04.) 
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explanation that public opinion was outflanking the Ministry, 
and that 'Hhe effervescence of spirits is such that we do not 
know whether we shall succeed in mastering it.'* Thus, twice 
within eighty years France was hurried towards the brink of the 
precipice because her Foreign Minister could not control an 
effervescence of spirits which he himself had helped to excite. 

Lebrun's missives of 20th December bore fruit seven days 
later in Chauvelin's despatch to Grenville. As this document 
has often been printed, only a brief summary need be given 
here. The French envoy insisted that the conduct of France to- 
wards England had throughout been correct and conciliatory ; but 
the Executive Council had long observed with concern the un- 
friendliness of the British Ministers, and now pressed its envoy 
to demand definitely whether they held the position of a neutral 
or an enemy. The only possible cause of enmity could be a 
misinterpretation of the decree of 19th November, which ob- 
viously applied merely to peoples that demanded the fraternal 
aid of Frenchmen. As France wished to respect the independ- 
ence of England and her allies, she would not attack the Dutch. 
The opening of the Scheldt, however, was a question decided 
irrevocably by reason and justice, besides being a matter of small 
moment; and the British Ministers could not venture to make 
it a cause of war. If they did, they would not be supported by 
the British people. Chauvelin then demanded an official reply, 
and expressed the hope that the British Cabinet would not en- 
gage in a war for which it alone would be responsible and to 
which the people would not accord its support.^ 

What Pitt and Grenville thought of Chauvelin's last effort on 
behalf of peace will best appear in Grenville's despatch of 28th 
December to Auckland at The Hague: 

The tone and language of Chauvelin’s note of the 27 th appear calcu- 
lated to accelerate a rupture, and the same conclusion seems to follow 
from the circumstance of M. Maret’s having informed Mr. Pitt that it 
was not intended by the Conseil Exkcutif to charge any private agent 
with any commission of the nature which he had himself suggested in 
his first conference. I have some reason to believe that it is now in- 
tended to bring forward immediately in Holland the same question of 
receiving formal and official communication from the Conseil Exkcutif, 
I trust that the answer will be conformable to opinions entertained here; 

^ ‘^Parl. Hist.,” xxx, 250-3; “Ann. Reg.” (1793), 114-16. 
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and, "with the view of avoiding as far as possible, any difference, ho 
slight, in the expression of our sentiments, I shall lose no time in se 
to Your Excellency the copy of the answer to C.hauvelin whei 
settled. 

I cannot conclude this dispatch without again urging Your 1 
lency to press in the strongest manner possible upoii tin; 1 )utch Mir 
the necessity of immediately bringing forward their whole force, 
evident that the present intentions of I' ranee are those of aggre 
Whichever of the Allies is first attacked) there can be no doubt und' 
present circumstances) but that they must make common cause in 
to render the calamity of war short) if it is unavoidable. And if the 
of the preparations of the Republic is found inadeeiuate to the e 
ency) the attack will certainly be first made there where lea-st resis 
is expected. Every circumstance therefore, of interest and dignity rt 
[j?V] that no exertion of which the Republic can he made cajiable, si 
be spared at such a moment as the present.' 

Evidently Grenville looked on Chauvclin's note as an 
matum; and it is noteworthy that Pitt on 28th Decembe 
fused to see Chauvelin. Our Dutch Allie.s, however, were t 
means ready. The separate Admiralties of the Dutch Prov 
had not enough men to equip, still le.sH to man, their slup.s; 
almost their only defence lay in a British .squadron whicl 
sail for Flushing on or about 29th December.’ 

For the present, then, Pitt and Grenville contented thems 
with sending a stiff rejoinder to Chauvelin’.s note. Gret 
reminded him that he had no official character in thi.s coi 
since the fall of the I'rench monarchy, and tiiat the .sir 
meaning of the decree of 19th November, as .shown in the p 
reception given at Paris to the promoter.s of .sedition in 
country, was in no wise cleared away by hi.s recent declarr 
which still claimed the right to encourage disloyalty, 
regard to the Scheldt question, Grenville declared again tl 
was of the highest importance both in point of fact and of 
ciple; of fact, because the action of France prc-.supposGc 
sovereignty of the Low Countries ; of principle, becau.se, if pi 
over, it would give her the right to abrogate treatie.s at her 
The desire of England to pre.serve strict neutrality in Fi 
affairs was universally acknowledged, and he (Chauvelin) 
not urged a single circumstance in disproof of it. But, En| 
(continued Grenville) “will never see with indifference 

’ B.M. Add. MSS., 34446- “ Jbid,., and “ Dropmore P.,” ii, ; 
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iall make herself, either directly or indirectly, sovereign 
.ow Countries, or general arbitress of the rights and 
Df Europe. If France is really desirous of maintaining 
p and peace with England, she must show herself dis- 
renounce her views of aggression and aggrandisement, 
nfine herself within her own territory, without insulting 
i^ernments, without disturbing their tranquillity, with- 
:ing their rights.*'^ 

ern rebuke to the flippant claim of the French Minis- 
ttle the affairs of neighbouring States in accord with 

1 principles has often been ascribed to Pitt himself. 
)ubtful. I can find no proof that he intervened directly 
lirs of the Foreign Office after the accession of Gren- 

2 had done in the days of the Duke of Leeds. Perhaps 
re personality of Grenville forbade any intervention; 
be that the two cousins were in so complete an agree- 
jrinciples that Pitt left all details to the Foreign Minis- 
,in it is that he himself remained almost passive at this 

all the acts were the acts of Grenville. It was well 
It the two men were in close touch. “ I consider his 
le same as Mr. Pitt,'^ wrote Miles to Aust.^ 
iportant is the question — What were the aims of the 
vernment for the settlement of Europe? Fortunately, 
e to answer this without a shadow of doubt. For on 
mber Grenville sent off a despatch to Whitworth at 
burg referring to an effusive offer of alliance from 
IL Through Vorontzoff, her envoy at London, she 
her admiration of the generous conduct of George III, 
rnest desire to help him in restoring order to Europe 
Df a concert of the Powers, which might be formed at 
\t the same time she found means to instruct her 
1 the British Parliament to relax their efforts against 
y.® Pitt and Grenville were not dazzled by these pro- 
e latter generously declared to Auckland that he did 
the Opposition to be influenced by unpatriotic motives; 
bted the sincerity of Catharine's offer.^ Nevertheless, 
he imminence of a French attack on Holland, Gren- 
:d to encourage the Czarina to form a league of the 

ist.,’^xxx, 253-6; “Ann. Reg.” (1793), 116-9. 

Corresp.,” i, 351. 3 « i3ropmore P.,” ii, 363. 

L MSS,, 34446. 
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Powers; but the instructions which he sent on 29th Dccer 
to Whitworth set forth aims very different from hers. He 
gested that the Powers not yet at war should invite the Fn 
people to accept the following terms; 

The withdrawing of their arms within the limits of the 1 ' rench terri 
the abandoning their conquests; the rescinding any acts injuriov 
the sovereignty or rights of any other nations ; and the^ giving, in .« 
public and unequivocal manner, a pledge of their intention no long 
foment troubles and to excite disturbances against their um\ tic 
ments. In return for these stipulations the different Powers of Eu 
who should be parties to this measure might engagti to ahandoi 
measures or views of hostility against France or interference in 
internal affairs, and to maintain a correspondence or itUercours 
amity with the existing powers in that country witii whom such a ti 
may be concluded. [If, however, France refu-ses to givt; these pks 
then the Powers will take] active mea.sures to obtain the ends in ' 
and it may be considered whether, in such a cast*, they might 
reasonably look to some indemnity for the exi)enses tuid hazart 
which they would necessarily be exposed. ‘ 

From this remarkable pronouncement it apjwarN that 
and Grenville harboured no hostility to the I'rcneh Rept 
as such, provided that it acted on the principles which it 
fessed up to the end of October 1792, The ensuing act 
aggression and propagandism they unflinchingly opposed, 
in the hope that the combined remonstrances of all the I’o' 
would induce the French leaders to withdraw their un 
able claims. Above all, the British Cabinet {lid not re 
eventually to recognize the new state of things at Paris, a p 
of view very far removed from the flaming royalism 
Catharine 11 and Burke. Whether a concert of the Powers a 
have been formed on these moderate terms i.s very doub 
What is certain is that Pitt and Grenville .saw in it the c 
hope of peace, and that they did not desire to force royalty 
reluctant France. For them the war, if it came, wa.s nut a 
of opinion — Monarchy versus Republic. It was a .struggl 
preserve the Balance of Power, which in all age.s ciur states 
had seen to be incompatible with the sovereignty of Franc 
the Low Countries. That danger averted, they were conter 
let France settle her own affairs, if she behaved with the 
tolerance towards her neighbours. 

B.M. Add. MSS., 34446. Grenville to Whitworth, a^th Decembei 
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happily, these pacific and enlightened views were not ac- 
inied by conciliatory manners. It was the bane of Pitt, 
ill more of Grenville, that their innate reserve often cooled 
Viends and heated their opponents.^ In the case of so vain 
DUchy a man as Chauvelin a little affability would have 
a long way; and this was especially desirable, as he had 
h support at Paris to thwart the attempt to replace him 
ne envoy less disliked at St. James’s. Nevertheless, they 
:ed in their resolve not to recognize him officially; and 
cecutive Council made it a point of honour to force him 
British Court. Personal questions therefore told against 
eful settlement. Even at the end of the year 1792 it was 
holly impossible, provided that the questions in dispute 
•eated with open-mindedness and a desire to understand the 
of view of the opponent. 

ioubtedly it was for the French Government to take the 
eps towards reconciliation by retracting or toning down the 
s of i6th and 19th November and 15th December, which 
ought about the crisis. Further, the Convention ought to 
seen through and thwarted the attempt of Lebrun to 
popularity by insulting Pitt in the report of i8th Decem- 
iad that body been less intent on the party manoeuvres 
ig in the trial of Louis XVI, it would assuredly not have 
ed the insidious designs of that Minister. It might have 
to recall Chauvelin, and to substitute Maret, a man 
to be a persona grata to Pitt. Finally, in view of the large 
rse of Frenchmen now in London, reckoned at 15,000, the 
tive Council would have done well to say nothing about 
)Sing of the Aliens Bill, obviously a precautionary measure 
for by the emergency.^ 

French Ministers took exactly the contrary course. On 
►ecember they decided that Chauvelin should demand the 
iwal of that measure, as contrary to the treaty of 1786; 
this, France would declare that compact at an end. They 
igan to prepare for an invasion of England, on a plan 
:ame before them on 28th December ; and on the last day 
year, Monge, Minister for the Navy, issued a circular 
0 Friends of Liberty and Equality in the seaports. It con- 
passages to the following effect: 

Miles, “ Corresp.,” i, 441. 2 ihid,, i, 439. 
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The English Government is arming, and the King of Spain, enco 
aged by this, is preparing to attack us. These two tyrannical Powt 
after persecuting the patriots on their own territories, think no doi 
that they will be able to influence the judgment to be pronounced 
the traitor, Louis. They hope to frighten us; but no! a people wh 
has made itself free, a people which has driven out of the bosom 
France, and as far as the distant borders of the Khinc, the terrible ar 
of the Prussians and Austrians— the people of trance will not sul 
laws to be dictated to them by any tyrant. Thu King and^ his Par! 
ment mean to make war upon us. Will the English republicans sul 
it? Already these free men show their discontent and the repugnat 
which they have to bear arms against their brothers, the French. Wi 
We will fly to their succour. We will make a descent in the island- ' 
will lodge there 50,000 caps of Liberty. We will plant there the saci 
tree, and we will stretch out our arms to our republican brethren. 'I 
tyranny of their Government will soon be destroyed. 

What did the famous mathematician think of thi.s effusion 
the heyday of the Empire, when he became Count of I’elusii 
with a Westphalian estate bringing in 200,000 franc.s a yei 
A collection of the frank confessions of the d~(iev(ini Jacob 
would form an entertaining volume. 

Not the least piquant of them would be the criticisms ol 
Breton captain, Kersaint, on the belIico.se speech which 
launched at the Convention on 1st January 1793. Atimitti 
that Pitt really wanted peace, while Fox only desired to abi 
his rival, he averred that the Prime Minister would try to arr 
France in her rapid career of land conque.st either by a na' 
war or by an armed mediation. War, .said Kersaint, niu.st re.si 
were it only from the perplexities of Pitt and the hatred 
George III for the French Republic. France, then, must threat 
to free the Scottish and Irish nations which England had .so lo 
oppressed. The Republic could appeal with telling effect to l 
English sailors not to fight against the champion.s of tlu.* Rigl 
of Man. Further, France need not fear the British Empire; 
it is vulnerable in every sea, on all the continental markets, wl 
France stands four-square, rooted in her fertile soil. Let thi 
then, attack the sources of British wealth which are easily assi 
able. “ The credit of England rests upon fictitiou.s wealth, 1 
real riches of that people are scattered everywhere. .... A: 
Portugal and Spain are the best market.s for P-nglish prodm 
... We must attack Lisbon and the Brazils, and carry 
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rxy to Tippoo Sultan.” As for Spain (continued Ker- 
)Uld be paralysed by the revolutionizing of Spanish 
suggestion of Miranda to Dumouriez. In fact, 
need not fear war with all Governments. Open 
tetter than neutrality. This war would regulate the 
it 10ns and found the liberty of the world.” Accord- 
posed to offer to England either war or an alliance; 
ty sail of the line and twenty-four frigates; and to 
tiittee of General Defence. The Convention assented 
nd referred the other questions to it. 
n^d. the terrible year, 1793. The circular letter of 
tHe speech of Kersaint furnished the weather-gauge 
re. In them we detect the mental exaltation, the 
airing, the overwrought conviction of their neigh- 
ness, which were to carry Frenchmen up to be- 
igfhts of glory and overwhelm them in final disaster, 
n awful perspective the conquest of Holland, Italy, 
Europe, the Irish Rebellion, the Egyptian Expedi- 
r on British commerce, culminating in the Con- 
te: m, with its ensuing campaigns in Spain and 
he downfall of Napoleon. All this and more can be 
.s in a crystal globe, in that fateful phrase of Ker- 
credit of England rests upon fictitious wealth,” 

• the last details that preceded the declaration of 
ce that on 7th January Chauvelin, acting on the 
run, sent in a sharp protest against the Aliens Bill 
on of Pitt’s Treaty of Commerce of 1786. On one 
din certainly had a right to complain; for, strange 
A.ct was put in operation against Talleyrand, 
j adviser, and the champion of the Anglo-French 
e^c-Bishop of Autun penned an eloquent protest, 
nizly had some effect, for he was not expelled until 
Far more incisive was Chauvelin’s complaint. We 
lis feelings when Grenville curtly declined to receive 
me time Grenville refused to discuss or explain the 
:ertain cargoes of grain destined for French ports. 

it in the “Eng. Hist. Rev.” for April iqo6; see, too, Fitz- 
jiiime,” iii, 5 15* Bulwer Lytton, “Hist. Characters” (Talley- 
sta.tes that he was at once expelled. 

123-5 5 “ Hist.,” XXX, 259-61 ; Miles, “ Corresp.,” ii, 4. 
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His private correspondence with Auckland shows that this 
measure was due to the fear that the French would store the 
corn for the use of the army that was threaten mK Holland, 
That motive of course could not be disclosed to Ohauvclin; and 
Grenville declined to explain it at all until the resolutions 
arrived at in Paris were clearly set forth. 

On Sunday, 13th January, Chauvelin received from Lebrun a 
long despatch, drawn up in less provoking terms than the last. 
He sought an informal interview with Grenville, which was im- 
diately granted. Greiiville^s hitherto unpublished account of the 
interview may be quoted in full, as it enable.^ us to see the 
miances of the situation : 

Jan. 13, 1793,* 

M. Chauvelin as soon as he came into my room ht^gan by slating 
that he was desirous of explaining that all his steps subistHiuerU to the 
date of my letter of Dec, 31 had been taken in consequttrtee of ptisitive 
instructions from the Conseil Exmitify given before thoy had received 
that letter. That they had seen in that letter one thing which had be^en 
satisfactory to them, notwithstanding the other things of which they 
might complain — this was the assurance which enabled them to reject 
the idea entertained by some persons in France of its boing the inten- 
tion of the Government here to declare war at all evcni?i. Under ihk 
assurance they had authorizied him to give to their answer a ft)rm winch 
was not liable to the exceptions which had before been taken. He ihm 
gave me the despatch from M. Le Brun. When I had read it I told him 
only that the circumstances were too critical for mo to say anything m 
to its contents except to refer him to the answer which I should be [jr/Vj 
to give to it. 

He then said that there was one other point which ho wm doiirous af 
mentioning. That one of the difficulties of the present situation of the 
two Countries was the want of a proper channel of conimurucation. 
That he himself, from having no access to the King^s Ministers, was 
frequently unable to give accounts of their real views and intentions. 
That he was therefore to desire the permission to see me often sms la 
mhne forme that he had now come [./.]. 

I told him that this was a point on which I was unwilling to take 
upon myself personally to give him an answer j but that he nhould have 
one; and in order to avoid mistakes I repeated to him the phrase, that 
his request was to see me sous la mime forme ^ He said and that 

this was conceived to be a means of arriving sooner at the objec:t of his 


^ “F. O.,^' France, 41. 
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id to present to the King the lettres de creance with which he 
1 . As he did not express this quite distinctly, I asked him 
sr I understood him right; that his present request was only 
icate under the form in which he now came. He again 
this, but in doing it threw out that he had almost had direct 
the Conseil Execuiif X.0 apply for permission to present his 
however expressly assented to my statement that the other 
nt his only request. 

ilse material passed, except justifications of himself from the 
of treating on public business with some persons in this 
i whom he had connections of private friendship and inter- 
complaints of the manner in which he was treated in the 
To neither of these points I said anything.^ 

t surprising that Grenville asked for time to consult 
:ues (probably also the King) before returning an 
Lebrun's missive; for, though unobjectionable in form, 
ed the French claims and justified all the proceedings 
•'ernment. Lebrun accused the Pitt Cabinet of raising" 
of form and of discovering hostile intentions where 
d. While repudiating the notion of annexing Belgium, 
dhered to the Scheldt decree. France, he declared, 
Dnd to all appeals which emanated from the general 
ation, and he even asserted that she could treat only 
ernment which is deemed the organ of the general 
lation governed.” If her efforts for peace failed, she 
England with regret but without fear.^ 
then, this despatch held out no hope of a reconcilia- 
j came with it, however, a long and rambling letter 
to Miles, which was intended partly to threaten, 
jole the Ministry. In its more dulcet passages the 
t forth that the Scheldt affair could be settled, and 
tiauvelin might be replaced by the estimable Barth6- 
5, highly elated, hurried to the Foreign Office on 
tous Sunday, 13th January, and found that a Cabinet 


i^hauvelin was guilty of any worse offence than entertaining at 
editors of Opposition newspapers (Miles, “ Corresp.,” i, 440) 
Maret admitted to Miles that some scoundrels were sowing 
gland ; but he added the not very comforting assurance that, 
ley would cease to be Frenchmen. Miles evidently believed 
: to be the work of French emissaries. {Ibid,^ 450, 451). 

;t.,” XXX, 262-6; “Ann. Reg.,” 119-22. 
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meeting was proceeding, Pitt came out and cordially rece 
Maret’s note. He returned to the Cabinet meeting (at wl 
strange to say, Burke was present) but came out again “ furi 
freighted with the bile of the whole Cabinet, and forbatl^ 
to have any dealings with the trench Executive CnnnciE^ 

How are we to explain this change from affability to anj 
The impressionable Miles believed that in that hour 1 itt cs 
ulated to Burke and became a man of war. The reader ■ 
takes the trouble to compare Lebrun’s note with that of* IVI 
will probably come to another conclusion, namely, that 
latter seems very like a device to throw the British Minis* try 
its guard. The terms of the two note.s are widely diverge 
and, in such a case, Pitt naturally accepted that of Lebrun 
scouted that of Maret, a.s of a busybody or an intriguer. Gi 
ville objected to this double-dealing ; “ and probably the prest 
of Burke at the Cabinet meeting sharpened the demand for 
cessation. 

Another explanation of Pitt's fury Is possible. Grenville 
he may have received news of the warlike preparations gt 
on in the French seaports and on the Dutch bordens. I h 
found no proof of this; but it i.s certain that by this tiints t 
must have had before them the inflammatory appeal of Mo 
to French and English Jacobins a.s well as the boastful tirad' 
Kersaint to the Convention. Having the.se proofs of the war 
ardour of the French and of their reliance on British refurtn 
how could Pitt and Grenville look on the philanthropic pro 
sions of Maret as anything but a snare, and Milc.s as his ciu 
Miles had ever been officious. Clearly the time had ct>rne 
stop his fussy advances to an unofRcial agent, which I..,eb 
might once more ascribe to Pitt’s secret fear of France. 

It would be interesting to discover how far Pitt and Grenv 
were at this time aware of the secret dc.sign.s of the Kre 
Executive Council. On this topic I have found no defii 
evidence. It is very unlikely that on 13th January they knc\ 
the aggressive plans which the Executive Council had forr 
three days before. But it is certain that such plans* were: 
on foot on loth January. On that day the Executive Cou 
drew up secret orders for Generals Dumouries and Mir«»r 
The former was then at Paris concerting plans for the jn 

‘ Miles, “ Corresp.,” ii, 28-36, 42. See, too, Sorel, iii, 258, on Maret's le 

” “Dropmore P.,” ii, 366; but sec Miles, “Corresp.," ii, 43, 44. 
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campaign, not for the purpose of saving Louis XVI, as he after- 
wards stated. Whether he fanned the warlike ardour of the 
Executive Council will perhaps never be known. But un- 
doubtedly on loth January the Executive Council bade him 
order his lieutenant, Miranda, to prepare for the invasion of 
Dutch Flanders and Walcheren within twelve days. Furnaces 
were to be supplied to the French gun-vessels in the Scheldt 
so as to beat off the frigates, whether English or Dutch is not 
stated.^ 

Why did not Miranda carry out this plan? Merely because 
he had neither stores nor food ^ — a fact which justifies the British 
Government in placing an embargo on the corn intended for 
France. Undoubtedly if he had had supplies, Miranda would have 
seized the lands at the mouth of the Scheldt, and cut off the 
retreat of the Stadholder to his place of refuge, Walcheren. It 
will further be observed that these orders were given at Paris 
three days after the despatch of Lebrun's and Maret's notes to 
London. The design apparently was to amuse England until a 
deadly blow could be struck at the Dutch. Auckland, writing 
on the iith at The Hague, expressed to Grenville the hope that 
war might be avoided, or, if that were impossible, that the 
rupture should be postponed until the Austrians and Prussians 
had re-crossed the Rhine. The preparations of the Dutch were 
going on with the usual slowness.^ Evidently the French Gov- 
ernment counted on their traditional inertia and on the mal- 
contents in Great Britain and Ireland, The private letters of 
Maret, that soi-disant friend of peace, breathe full assurance of 
victory.^ 

Grenville of course sent no answer to the last missive of 
Maret; but to Lebrun he replied, on i 8 th January, that his 
explanations were wholly unsatisfactory, as they maintained the 
right of the Executive Council to annul treaties at will. Until 
satisfaction were granted for the aggressions on His Majesty's 
ally, he would continue to take all measures needful for their 
common safety. The terms of this reply were doubtless due to 
the last news received from Paris. On 12th January the arch- 
intriguer, Brissot, had fired off at the Convention a warlike 
harangue in which he depicted the British Ministry as helpless 

“Corresp. du Gen. Miranda avec le Gdn. Dunioiiriez . . . depuis janvier 
See “Dropmore P.,” ii, 371, on Dumouriez’ plan. 

" Ibid., 8. 3 “Dropmore P.,'' ii, 365. ^ Miles, ii, 36. 
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in the midst of a discontented populace and without a frieri' 
the world. France could therefore easily arouse Ireland 
Scotland to revolt, besides carrying liberty to India.^ On 
following day the Convention ordered the equipment ol 
sail-of-the-line and 20 frigates, and the construction of 25 ^ 
of-the-line and 20 frigates. 

On his side Chauvelin saw the rupture to be imminent, 
forwarding Grenville’s despatch to Lebrun on the 19th he 
scribed his situation in London as intolerable, and added tha 
alternative but war was left. His assistant, Reinhard, ende 
letter of that day to Miles with the words “Jf*. Chaut 
leaves!' That resolve must have been strengthened by G 
ville’s haughty note of the 20th, stating that no special m( 
could be taken to protect his couriers and that he must 1 
“among the general mass of foreigners resident in Engla 
On the same day Grenville informed Sir James Murray, 
had gone on a special mission to the Prussian headquarters, 
war was likely to break out, as France “ insists on terms enti 
inconsistent with the Government of this country and 
Majesty’s dignity and honour.” His Majesty is strenuously n 
ing preparations and hopes to concert plans with Prussia 
Austria.^ 

Such was the state of affairs on 21st January, w 
Louis XVI laid his head on the block in the Place de la R< 
lution. The news of this tragedy reached London late in 
afternoon of the 23rd ; and the horror which it aroused led 
demand at the Haymarket that the farce should be put off. 
the advice of the Cabinet George III now intervened. J: 
Court held on the morrow at the Queen’s House (on the 
of Buckingham Palace) an order was issued that Chauv< 
as the envoy deputed by Louis XVI, should leave the coui 
on or before ist February. But on or before 25th January, 
is, before the news of this mandate can have reached P; 
Lebrun had decided to recall the French mission from Lon< 
On 2Sth January he wrote to Monsieur Greenville [sic] sta 
that, as his plenipotentiary, Chauvelin, had orders to retur 
Paris, Maret would proceed to London to look after the paj 
at the French Embassy, This statement merits attention ; 
it shows that Chauvelin’s departure was hastened only a 


^ “ Gower’s Despatches,” 278. 


" B.M. Add. MSS., 344^ 
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or two by the King’s command; ^ and further it refutes the oft- 
repeated assertion that Maret came charged with offers of peace 
to which Pitt and Grenville paid no heed. 

It will be well to examine this latter question somewhat 
closely. In order to understand the situation at Paris, we must 
remember that Dumouriez was at that time hesitating between 
an attack on Holland and a pacific mission to England. On 
23rd January, while at Paris, he wrote two very significant 
letters, one to Miranda, the other to Auckland. In the former 
he states: The Executive Council . . . has thought of sending me 
as special ambassador to England to make that country decide 
definitely for peace or war. Consequently an order has been given 
for our ambassador y Chauvelin, to return. To-morrow they will 
send a secret agent [Maret], very well known to Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, to ask the two parties (that is to say the whole nation) 
for a safe-conduct for me and an assurance that I shall be 
welcome. As I have to ask for yes or no, like Cato at Carthage, 
this mission will not last more than eight days.” Pending the 
reply to the first question (says Dumouriez) he will set out for 
Dunkirk, Bruges, and Antwerp. His second letter, of the same 
date, is to Auckland at The Hague, stating that he knows him to 
be desirous of peace, as he himself is. Can they not have an 
interview on the Dutch frontier, near Antwerp, where he will be 
on 30th January?^ 

Now it is clear from Grenville’s and Auckland’s correspond- 
ence that Ministers paid some heed to the offer of Dumouriez. 
Nothing came of it owing to the arrival of news of the French 
declaration of war; but the proposal was at least considered.® 
There is not a line to show that Pitt and Grenville took Maret’s 
so-called “ mission ” at all seriously. For, in the first place, he 
had no powers, no authority to do anything more than collect 
the papers of the embassy. He himself gave out to Miles 
that he came on a pacific mission,” but he carefully refrained 

' “F. O.,’' France, 41. The order to Chauvelin must have been given 
earlier, probably on 22nd January, as will be seen by Dumouriez’ letter to 
Miranda soon to be quoted. George Ill’s order of 24th January (endorsed 
by Pitt) for Chauvelin’s expulsion cannot have the importance which Mr. 
J. L. le B. Plammond (‘‘Fox,” 262-3) assigns to it. See “ Pitt and Napoleon 
Miscellanies” for Lebrun’s letter to Grenville. 

^ Published in ‘‘Dumouriez, etc.,” 159, 160, by J. PI. Rose and A. M. 
Broadley, from B.M. Add. MSS., 34447. 

® Lecky, vi, 119-22. 
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from telling even him what it was.^ His biographer, Ernouf, 
has invested his journey to London with some importance by 
declaring that on 22nd January he (Maret) drew up and sent off 
a “ despatch ” to Chauvelin, stating that the French Executive 
Council desired peace, and that he was coming as chargi 
d'affaires to the French Embassy in London. This missive 
(whether signed by Lebrun is not stated) met Chauvelin on his 
way from London to Dover; but it produced no change what- 
ever in his plans. He proceeded on his way to Paris, passing 
Maret in the night near Abbeville. To assign much importance 
to his “ despatch is to overrate both his errand and his position 
at Paris, Maret was only one of the head clerks at the French 
Foreign Office and had no right to sign official despatches. If 
he really was charged by Lebrun to tender the olive-branch, why 
was not that despatch sent to London in a form and manner 
which would procure credence and have some effect? Again, if 
Maret came to restore peace, why did he not at once produce his 
powers? The question was infinitely important and undeniably 
urgent. Instead of taking decisive action, as any well-wisher of 
mankind must have done at so awful a crisis, he declined to 
enter into particulars, and, on the plea that Chauvelin was 
ordered to Paris (which he himself knew before he left that city) 
waited for further instructions — which never came. Finally 
he confessed to Miles that he came to prepare the way for 
Dumouriez and to discover whether that general would be 
assured of personal safety if he came to England. 

Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 

Such must have been the thought of Miles, when he heard 
this singular admission. For what trust could be placed in 
Dumouriez, whose conquest of Belgium—the source of the 
present difficulties — had by no means sated his desire for its 
natural sequel, the conquest of Holland? That Maret had 
credentials of some kind may be admitted; for he showed them 
to Miles and claimed to be charge d'affaires \ but, as Miles found 
his powers to be “ extremely limited,'' ^ we may doubt whether 
they extended beyond the collection and transport of the 
archives of Portman Square. If he had any authority to treat 
with our Government, it is curious that he refrained from 
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doing so merely on the ground of Chauvelin's departure. 
‘‘ Apprehensive that this event might derange what had been 
agreed upon, he despatched a messenger with a letter to Lebrun 
stating that under the present circumstances^ he should not think 
himself authorized to communicate with the British Ministers 
without fresh instructions^ ^ 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the case, he received not a 
line, not even a newspaper, from Paris during his stay in London. 
In fact, the soi-disant “ chargi dajfaires of France knew so little 
of the real state of affairs that he assured Miles of the desire of 
his countrymen to give up Nice, Mainz, Worms, the Rhine- 
land, the Scheldt, and the Low Countries “ — at the very time 
(31st January) when Danton carried unanimously a decree an- 
nexing the Low Countries to the French Republic. 

The explanation of the silence of Maret and the ambiguous 
conduct of Dumouriez may be found in the Memoirs of the 
latter. He states that a proposal came up in the French Exe- 
cutive Council at Paris on 22nd January to send him to Lon- 
don; but it was negatived by three votes to two. Neverthe- 
less, he arranged with the minority (Lebrun and Garat) that he 
should go to Antwerp and have pourparlers with Auckland pre- 
paratory to a mission to England, while Maret returned to 
London to pave the way for him.^ The scheme was a private 
venture, proposed by Dumouriez, and favoured only by the 
minority of the Council. In such a case neither Dumouriez nor 
Maret could be invested with official functions; and it was only a 
last despairing effort for peace that led Maret to pose as a chargi 
dajfaires and write to Paris for “fresh instructions.” This 
praiseworthy device did not altogether impose even on Miles, 
who clearly was puzzled by the air of mystery that his friend 
assumed. 

In view of the facts now set forth, can we blame Pitt and 
Grenville for declining to treat with Maret? He brought with 
him no proof that he had any other function than that of taking 
over the archives of the French embassy. Grenville stated to 
Auckland that MarePs presence caused much dabbling in the 
funds, and that his presence was most undesirable if Dumouriez 
really intended to treat for peace. Pitt afterwards assured the 

^ Miles, “Conduct of France towards Great Britain,” 108. 

2 Miles, “ Corresp,,” ii, 62. 

^ Dumouriez, ii, 128-31 (edit, of 1794)- 
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House of Commons that Maret had not made the smallest com- 
munication to Ministers.^ Evidently they looked on him as ar 
unofficial emissary, to which level Chauvelin had persistentlj 
endeavoured to degrade him. 

Finally, on 4th February, Grenville ordered Maret to leay« 
the country. By this time news had arrived from Paris tha 
France had laid an embargo on British ships in her ports; anc 
this portended more serious news. By that time the die wa: 
cast On 31st January Danton carried the Convention with hin 
in a fiery speech, crowned with that gigantic phrase — Let u 
fling down to the Kings the head of a King as gage of battle ** 
then, in defiance of the well-known facts of the case, he urge< 
the deputies to decree an act of political union with the Bel 
gians, who were already one at heart with them. On the follow 
ing day the Convention confirmed this aggressive action b; 
unanimously decreeing war against Great Britain and Hollanc 
By so doing the deputies of France merely endorsed the decisio; 
formed by the Executive Council on loth January. 

The outbreak of war between France and England is a 
event so fraught with momentous issues to Pitt, to the tw 
Powers, and to the whole world, that I have striven to set fort 
as fully as possible every incident, every misunderstandinj 
every collision of interests or feelings, that brought it to pas; 
No episode in the development of the nations of Europe is s 
tragic as this. That two peoples should, within the space < 
nine months, abjure their friendly relations and furiously grappl 
in a life and death struggle over questions of secondary in 
portance leads the dazed beholder at first to grope after tl 
old Greek idea of ary] or Nemesis. In reality the case does n( 
call for supernatural agency. The story is pitiably human, 
the student will but master its complex details. It may I 
well to close our study with a few general observations, thoug 
they almost necessarily involve the risk of over-statement 

Firstly, the position of absolute neutrality which Pitt took i; 
from the beginning of the troubles in France was extreme 

^ “Pari. Hist.,” xxx, 350. Fox admitted (p. 371) that Maret did not thii 
himself authorized to negotiate. See, too. Bland Burges in “Aucklai 
Journals,” ii, 493. I cannot agree with Mr. Oscar Browning {“ Varenni 
etc.,” 198), and Mr. J. L. le B. Hammond (“Fox,” 258) as to the importan 
of Maret’s “mission.” Lecky (vi, 126) also overrates it, in my judgement. 
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difficult to maintain amidst the rising passions of the year 1792. 
The Franco-Austrian war soon led to a situation in which the 
future conduct of tlm neutral aroused far more suspicion, and 
scarcely less hatred, than that of the enemy himself. When 
brains reeled with rage against tyrants; when cheeks flushed 
at the thought of the woes of Marie Antoinette, correct 
neutrality seemed inhuman. In an age that vibrated to the 
appeals of Madame Roland and Burke, cold passivity aroused 
doubt or contcm[)t. Yet it i.s certain that Fitt and Grenville 
clung to that position, even when its difficulties increased ten- 
fold with the fall of the monarchy and the September mas- 
sacres. I-cbrun, on coming into office after the former of those 
events, was careful to inform his countrymen that the with- 
drawal of the British ambassador was not an unfriendly act, 
and that England was making no preparations for war. Later 
on he chose to represent Pitt’s conduct as persistently unfriendly; 
but his earlier words prove the contrary. 

Again, was it practicable (as Fox claimed) for Pitt to forbid 
Austria and Pni.s.sia to coalc.sce against France? Probably it 
was not i)ussihle, without bringing Russia and Sweden into the 
field on till! royalist .side. In the excited .state of men’s mind.s, 
an act .so annoying a.s that of armed mediation would have 
widened the circle of war; and, as we have seen, it was the 
belief of Pitt ami Grenville, in Augu.st — September 1792, that the 
continental war might probably end from the inability of the 
combatants to continue it. No one at that time foresaw the 
easy conc|uest of Savoy and the Low Countries by the French 
troops. In one of the few references to foreign afiair.s in Pitt’s 
letters of the month following, we find him stating that if PVance 
conquers and keeps Savoy, a new situation will arise.' But he 
remained pas.sive while the French drove the Sardinian troops 
from Savoy; and his whole conduct at this time moved Burke 
to indignation, if not des[)air. So late as 6th November Gren- 
ville expresM.;il to Auckland his firm belief in the policy of strict 
neutrality.” 

What was it, then, that blighted the.se hopes? The an.swer 
mu.st Ik! that the French victory of Jemappes (6th November) 
and the {ihenomenally ca.sy conqtte.st of the Austrian Netherlands 
speedily brought about a new and must threatening situation. 

’ "Auckland Jmirnal,'),” ii, 4t'S' 



* " Driipinorc P.," ii, 32a. 
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It has been usual to say, with Goethe, that Valmy was the 
birth of a new age* Far more truly may we say so of Jemappes 
and its immediate results. That decisive triumph and the wel- 
come accorded by the liberated Belgians opened up vistas of 
beneficent triumph that set the brain of France in a whirl. 
Hence the decrees of i6th November — 15th December, which 
tear to pieces the old diplomacy, and apply to astonished 
Europe the gospel of Rousseau. In place of musty treaties there 
will be Social Contracts ; instead of States there will be nations 
that will speak straight to one another’s heart. They do speak: 
English Radical Clubs speak to the heart of France, the Con- 
vention; and Gr6goire, President of that body, makes answer 
that if the rulers of England threaten the delegates and their 
comrades, Frenchmen will cross the Straits and fly to their help 
— Come, generous Britons,” he cries, “ let us all confederate for 
the welfare of Humanity.”^ In the new age, then, political life 
will be a series of tableaux from the gospel of Rousseau. To 
the true believer there can be no compromise. Relics of old- 
world customs, such as the closing of the Scheldt by the Dutch, 
must vanish. Here, as elsewhere, Nature will infallibly guide 
men aright 

It was the application of -these principles to our ally, the 
Dutch Republic, which Pitt refused to accept, especially as their 
corollary made for the aggrandisement of France. In his eyes 
international law imposed stringent obligations, which no one 
State, or nation, had the right to revoke. Old world theories of 
life, when rudely assailed at Paris, moved their champions to an 
enthusiasm scarcely less keen than that of the Jacobins. Britons 
who fraternized with the new hierophants were counted traitors 
to their King. Moreover, by a most unfortunate coincidence, the 
British Government publicly announced its resolve to support 
the Dutch Republic on the very day when the French Conven- 
tion passed the first of its subversive decrees. Thus, national 
pride came sharply into conflict. Neither side could give way 
without seeming to betray alike its principles and its honour. 

Personal questions played a baneful part in embittering the 
feud. Pitt and Grenville shrouded themselves in their insular anc 
innate austerity. They judged the English Radical clubs toe 
harshly; they ascribed to those who congratulated the Conven 


^ “ Moniteur,” 29th November 1792. 
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tion on 28th November treasonable aims which can scarcely 
have arisen in England when the addresses were drawn up. 
Apart from frothy republican talk, which should have been 
treated with quiet contempt, those congratulations contained 
no sign of consciousness that France was about to challenge 
us to conflict. We may admit that Frost and Barlow showed 
great tactlessness in presenting those addresses when friction 
between the two nations had already begun ; for the incident, 
besides stiffening the necks of Frenchmen, gave the Reform 
movement an appearance of disloyalty to England which worked 
infinite harm. Nevertheless, on reviewing these questions, we 
see that Pitt treated the foolish ebullitions of youth as though 
they implied malice. 

Surely, too, he, and still more Grenville, were unwise in 
placing Chauvelin under a political and social ban, which natur- 
ally led him to consort with the bitterest enemies of Govern- 
ment in order to annoy Ministers here and please his employers 
at Paris. A touchy and sensitive nature like Chauvelin^s is 
usually open to the soothing influences of flattery. Grenville, 
however, drove him to open enmity, which finally wreaked its 
revenge; ^ for it was Chauvelin's report on the readiness of Britons 
to revolt which finally decided the Convention to declare war on 
I St February. We may also inquire why the Court of St. James's 
did not make clear the course of conduct which it proposed to 
take in the future respecting France.^ As outlined in the despatch 
of 29th December to Whitworth, it formed the basis of a practic- 
able compromise. If it could be stated confidentially to Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, why not to France? Probably the objec- 
tions of George III to the faintest sign of recognition of the 
French Republic'^ account for the fact that these enlightened 
intentions remained, down to the year 1800, secret except to 
those Powers. But statesmen err when they bury their good 
intentions in the secrecy of archives and allow public opinion 
to sympathize with the enemy. Here was Pitt's most serious 
blunder. At the outset of the struggle, and throughout its 

^ Maret stated that “ M. Chauvelin had shamefully deceived the Executive 
Council, and that nothing but misrepresentations and falsehoods had marked 
his despatches since he lost all hope of remaining in this country’’ (Miles, 
Corresp.,” ii, 62). 

“ Wilberforce urged this (“ Life,” ii, 13). 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 339, 351, 378. 
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course, he scorned those tactful arts and melodram 
which win over waverers and inspire the fainthearted, 
showed himself not a son of Chatham, but a Gren\ 
results of this frigidity were disastrous. All Frencl 
many Britons believed that he went out of his way 1 
peaceful Republic in order to crush liberty abroad an( 
History has exposed the falseness of the slander; bi 
man ought not to owe his vindication to research ii 
He needs whole-hearted support in the present more tl 
cation by students. 

In this respect Pitt showed less of worldly wisdor 
journalists and barristers who leaped to power at Pa 
chief source of strength lay in skilful appeals to popul 
In reality their case was untenable before any calm a 
tribunal. But the France of that age was anything 
and judicial. It lived on enthusiasm and sensatior 
Girondins and Jacobins fed it almost to repletion. Uni 
Danton, the only man who combined strength with so 
into statecraft, was away in Belgium while the crisis ^ 
and the conduct of affairs rested mainly with Lebri 
envoy Chauvelin. It is only fair to remember that 
thirty and twenty-seven years of age respectively, an 
just four months and eight months of official expe 
such a case pity must blend with censure. The fri 
of experienced men and the giddy preference for r 
were among the most fatal characteristics of the re\ 
movement. Needing natures that were able, yet self- 
bold, but cautiously bold, it now found as leaders 
fanatics like Robespierre, headstrong orators and v 
like the Girondin leaders, or lucky journalists like L* 
play to the gallery was his first instinct; and the tot 
tunes of the Gironde made it almost a necessity, 
refusal and that of his colleagues to draw back a hai 
from the unjustifiable position which they had taken r 
them loomed the September massacres, fatal to tw 
Ministers of France; before them shone the splem 
liberating crusade. We can scarcely blame men so 
hard pressed. 

But there are some rules of the game which ever 
irresponsible of Ministers must observe. Here both 
and Lebrun went fatally astray. Chauvelin's pzque a1 
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view which Pitt had with Maret on 2nd December led him flag- 
rantly tt) misrepresent that incident, and Lebrun, as we have 
seen, rc[)ortcd it to the Convention in such a way as to impute 
to Pitt a discreditable and cowardly intrigue. This is the 
climax of malice. An envoy and a Minister who scatter such 
insinuations are the most reckless of firebrand.s. By this conduct 
both Uebrun and Chauvelin inflamed the passions of their 
countrymen. In truth, it was passion, not policy, that made the 
war. The charges which they brought against England were of 
.secondary importance— -her demand for the revocation of the 
<U:crces concerning the Scheldt and the encouragement offered 
to malcontents, together with her stoppage of corn ships lading 
for France, and her Aliens Bill. Such were the pretexts for the 
recall of Chauvelin, which, as wc have seen, was decided at Paris 
befttre the Court of St. James’s determined to dismiss him. 

Another fact comes out clearly from a survey of the evidence 
given above, namely, that the execution of Louis XVI was in no 
.Hcn.se tin; cause of the war. The question turned essentially on the 
<-on(hu;t of I'rance towards our Dutch Allies. Before Louis was 
put on his trial Pitt and Grenville had decided that the French 
must rclra(d llurir aggressive decree again.st Holland, backed up 
as it Wiis by a < laim to support malcontents in any land. Failing 
this, war would have ensued, even if Louis had not been con- 
ilenmctl to death. 'I'he tragedy of 2l.st January made no differ- 
ence to the issue; for, as wc have seen, the French Government 
by loth January decided to pu.sh on its plans against the Dutch 
Republic. It is also imixissible to attach any importance to the 
vague offers of 1 lumoiiriez and Maret, at which Lebrun connived 
probably .so as to be able to say, without committing himself 
in the lea.Ht, that he hud done all he could for peace. 

Wc may therefore conclude that the wealth and defencele.ss- 
ncss of the Dutch Netherlands lured on the enthusiasts and 
intriguers of Pari.s to an enterpri.se the terrible results of which 
were un.suspecteci by them. Nothing i.s more remarkable than 
tile full assurance of victory which breathes in the letters of 
Dutnouriez, the despatches of Lebrun, and the speeches of the 
I'Vench <lcputie.s. Experienced statesmen were soon to stand 
aghast at the triumph of the Republican arms; but it fell short 
of the hopes of the P'rench jiolitician.s. In this boundless self- 
confirlcnce, sublime were it not so disastrous, is to be found the 
chief cause of war in 1793. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FLEMISH CAMPAIGN (1793) 



The war is not only unavoidable, but, under the circumstances 
absolutely necessary to the existence of Great Britain and Eur 
Speech of nth March, 1793. 

I N this chapter and the following, dealing with pha 
Great War, the narrative may seem at times to d 
from the life of Pitt. But, in truth, his career now depei 
the issue of this gigantic strife. Therefore an account 
his domestic concerns, of the debates at Westminster, 
British and Irish affairs, would be a one-sided and 
sketch. For in reality his destiny, together with thal 
Britain and of Europe at large, turned upon the event 
folded themselves in Flanders and the Rhineland, at T 
Quiberon, in Hayti, Corsica, and Egypt. As these in 
were potently influenced by the policy pursued at Pari 
Berlin, and Madrid, we must take a survey, wide bi 
sometimes to all appearance diffuse, yet in reality vita 
to the main theme. In order to simplify the narrati 
sought to disentangle the strands of war policy and 
them severally, connecting them, however, in the chapt 
“ Pitt as War Minister, which will sum up the resul 
studies on the period 1793-8. 

If proof be needed that Pitt entered upon the F 
with regret, it may be found in the fact that on 5tl: 
he and Grenville empowered Auckland to discuss 
overtures of Dumouriez. Grenville, it is true, saw in 
merely a device to gain time;^ and we may detect in 
reply the sanguine nature of the Prime Minister. Bui 
ended on 8th February, when news arrived of the dec 
war by the French Convention against Great Britaii 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 377. 
u8 
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land. Thereupon Pitt entered into the struggle without a shadow 
of doubt.^ For him it was always a struggle to prevent the 
domination of the Netherlands by France; and we may note, as 
a sign of the continuity of that policy, that on it largely de- 
pended the rupture with Napoleon in 1803. Pitt summed up the 
object of the war in the word “ security.’' In his view, as in that 
of his successor, Castlereagh, national security was wholly in- 
compatible with the possession of Holland, or even the Belgic 
Provinces, by France. 

In taking this practical view of the crisis Pitt differed sharply 
from George III and Burke. They looked on the struggle as 
one for the restoration of monarchy. The King on 9th February 
wrote to Grenville that he hoped the war would be the “ means 
of restoring some degree of order to that unprincipled country,'^ 
and Burke flung into an unquotable phrase his anger that the 
war should turn on the question of the Scheldt.^ For the present 
the aggressive conduct of France welded together these two 
wings of the royalist party; but events were soon to reveal the 
fundamental difference of view. Indeed, it coloured all their 
opinions about the struggle. Wilberforce reports Pitt as saying 
that the war would be a short war, and certainly ended in one or 
two campaigns. ‘^No, Sir,” retorted Burke, “it will be a long 
war and a dangerous war, but it must be undertaken.”® In his eyes 
the struggle was one between two irreconcilable principles — 
democracy and monarchy. Certainly the effort to force 25,000,000 
Frenchmen back into the well-worn grooves was stupendous. 
Further, the great Irishman, with the idealism and chivalry which 
invest his nature with so much charm, urged the Allies to 
abjure all thought of indemnifying themselves at the expense of 
France, and to declare their sole aim to be the destruction of 
anarchy and the restoration of monarchy, a course of action 
which would range on their side a large number of Frenchmen 
and avert all risk of identifying that nation with the regicide 
Republic. The new letters of Burke suggest the advantages of 

^ “ Pari. xxx, 565. 

* “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 378 ; Prior, “ Burke,” 368. 

® ^‘Life of Wilberforce,” ii, ii. Note the statement of George Rose to 
Auckland (8th February, 1793) : “ Our revenue goes on gloriously. The year 
ending 5th January shows ;^300,ooo more than the year preceding. . . . We 
may suffer in some respects; but we must crush the miscreants Add. 
MSS., 34448). 
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such u clechiratinn urul must justly censure the Allies fur avow- 
ing. their intention of takiu}; land from I-Vanee. 'l lu* old man 
Huw clearly that by so duinst they bamled b'renehinen tiigethcf 
for u national effort, In the followii^j jtaoes the thoujjhtful reader 
will luUiee the di.sastroiis efleets of this blunder. Here Burke 
stmul on stron|.r ground ; and I’itt was far from guiltless. 

On the general cjticstion, howev<'r. whether the war should be 
for the reslijration of monarehy or the attainment of security, 
1‘ilt‘s jiosition is unassailable, b'or the mere sttsjiicion that the 
Allies intended to itnjHise Louis XVIl on l*‘ran<e condemned 
monarchy in the eyes of patriotic I’Veiu hmeii. Only amidst the 
exhaustion following on the Napolconii' wars iouhi an intensely 
patriotic people at t ept a king at the sworcl's point, In the first 
glow o{ deimmalic artlour ahsolule destruction seemed prefer* 
able to io craven a surrender. While, then, we join Burke in 
censuring the procedure of the Allies, we mu .1 pronounce hi* 
advice lalal to the cause whiili he wislted to <'i<imnetul, Furtlier, 
his was a « ounsel of j»erfet‘tion to Austria, Lngland, and the Dutch 
Hepiiblic, I tectniftg themselves att.uked by hVance, they were 
determined to gain security from the tetkless schemes trf 
aggrandi/.iiig philanthropy now in favour at I'aiis; and. view- 
ing the matter impartially, vve must admit that they were 
right. The brench Iraving Iweit the aggressors, the three States 
justly tlctnamied security at that weak point in the Kurojieaii 
system, the Flemish Imrtirr. burthcr, as Fill limited his aim* to 
the expulsion of the Frem h from the Low t'ountries, he might 
reasonably bojM’ for a sjiredy {leace, the task which he set 
brf>»rr himself iK-ing far smaller than that of fon mg a king lack 
on the b'rettch nation.* LUimalely the stifinei kednrss of Napo* 
Iron brought all the Lowers to the tatter solution, but no one In 
tjryj could ftjfrsre the rnonslrous < laim for " the natural frontiers" 
’—the Rhine, Alps, 1‘yrenccs, and Ocean which pr<4ongctl ttMi 
struggle to the year tHl4. 

Fltt's optimism will apjs’iir not unnatural, if wr review tlw 
genera! situation early in the year t/'Jd. 'I hr jjolitical atmo- 

■ '*F. tJ,“ Amina, p (.Stiamm m tJrenvitle, rJiitl t»etmt*«. 
t:otHfn#t, <-haiw rllwt, asstireit HiraiOiii lhal I* ram «» ft wmiW itHtjum 

from Frantct “I'tottlistsrmcni d une tonsDiuiimi nimlcomjMr fwwlrfe »«r l#i 
bases !es |i)w« esnenbels titi gaiivernernrrtl itionati hntwe " 

In view of ilie«t ranstdrraiimi’i I c aiuw! endorae Lecky s « ensure (w, *J4 
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sphere was disturbed by two cyclones, one in the west, the other 
in the east, of Europe. That which centred in the French Revo- 
lution seenuHl to have reached its maximum intensity ; and 
skilled observers augured from the execution of Louis XVI 
a relapse into savage but almost helpless anarchy. The recent 
successes of the hVench in the Rhineland and Brabant were 
rightly ascribed to the supineness of Prussia and Austria; and 
already the armies of C'ustine and Dumouriev. were insure straits. 
The plunder of the liberated people.s by the troops and by com- 
inissitmers sent to curry out the decrees of fraternity had led to 
sharp repri.sals all along the straggling front from Mainz to 
Bruges; and now Danton’.s decree of 31st January, annexing the 
Bclgic provinces to France, exasperated that people. 

I'urthcr, the men in power at Paris had as yet shown no 
organ iziiig capacity. The administration of the War Depart- 
ment by “papa*’ Pachc had been a masterpiece of imbecile 
knavery whii:h infuriated Dumourie/. and his half-starving 
trotjps. We have heard mucli of tlu: blunders of British Minis- 
ters in this war; but even at their worst they never sank to the 
depths revcaltul in the: correspondence of Dumouriez with Pachc. 
In truth, Injlh Powers bt*gan the war very badly; but h'rance 
repaired her faults far more (juickly, chiefly because the young 
democracy soon came to award the guillotine for incompetent 
conduct over which the nepotism of Whitehall spread a decent 
cloak. Idle (Uscovt*ry l>y tlie Jacobins of the law of the survival of 
the fittest served to array the military geniu.s of France against 
Court faviiurites the dull products of the .system of seniority, 

P'or the present, the misery of the French troops, the immense 
extent of tlicir lines, and the singular ingratitude of the liberated 
peoples, promisetl a speedy reversal of the campaign of 1792, 
For the re coiuiuest af Belgium, the Allies now luul ready on or 
near the Rhine S5 ,ckx) Austrians under the Duke of Coburg. 
On their right were n,cKK) I’russians, under Frederick of Bruns- 
wick-Oels, and t3,cxKi Hanoverians, destined for Gueldcriand. 
These last were to Ik* paitl by the Maritime Powers. In reserve 
were 33,(>cxj Prussians, under IIolumlohe-Kirchberg. For the in- 
vasion o! Fastern bVunct% PVetlerick William of Prussia mar- 
shalled, near Frankfurt, a force of 42,tK)0 of his own troops, to- 
gether with I4,cxxj other Ciermans. Further south was General 
Wurrnser with 24,000 Austrians. And this was not all. The I loly 
Roman Empire promised a fiirce of 120,000, whenever its Tran.s- 
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lucencies, Bishops, Abbesses, and Knights could muster th( 
and further east there loomed the hosts of Russia. If th 
forces had been used straightforwardly, France must have b 
overborne.^ 

But the half of them were not used at all. Before the a 
paign opened, the eastern cyclone drew to itself the enerj 
which ostensibly were directed against France. Just one w 
before the execution of Louis XVI, five Prussian columns cros 
the borders of Poland. This act aroused a furious outcry, esp 
ally as Frederick William preluded it by a manifesto hypocri 
ally dwelling upon the danger of allowing Jacobinism to t 
root in Poland. Fears of Prussian and Muscovite rapacity 
induced Pitt and Grenville to seek disclaimers of partitior 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. Assurances enough were forthcom 
On 29th January 1793 Markoff sought to convince Whitw( 
that no partition was intended.^ But in view of the entire ] 
sivity of Pitt on the Polish Question since his surrendei 
Catharine in 1791 the two Powers laid their plans for the ac 
robbery which took place a few months later.^ 

In this they had the rather doubtful acquiescence of Aus 
provided that they furthered the Belgic-Bavarian exchangi 
long favoured at Vienna and resisted at Berlin. As we 1 
seen, Pitt strongly opposed the exchange; but, early in Febn 
1793, Grenville and he heard that the Emperor Francij 
hoped to facilitate the transference of the Elector of Bav 
from Munich to Brussels by adding Lille and Valencienne 
his new dominion. These tidings led them to adopt a deci 
which was largely to influence the course of the war. 1 
resolved to commit Austria deeply to war with France 
favouring the acquisition of Lille and Valenciennes by the H 
burgs provided that they retained Belgium. This, how( 
was far from the wishes of that Court, which longed for j 
of Alsace and Lorraine, and viewed Belgium merely as a 
to be flung to the Elector of Bavaria.® 

^ Sir James Murray, our envoy at Frankfurt, was assured on ist Feb 
that 138,419 Austrians were ready for the campaign. 

“ B.M. Add. MSS., 34448. 

^ See Martens, v, 530-5, for the Russo-Prussian treaty of 13th July i; 

^ Murray to Grenville, 19th January 1793; see “Pitt and Napoleon 
cellanies,” which also contain the new letters of Burke referred to abov 

® Vivenot, ii, 498-506. 
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Was there ever a more singular game of cross-purposes? 
Austria pursued the war with France chiefly with the object of 
gaining Bavaria and parts of Eastern France, Belgium (with 
Lille and Valenciennes) being allotted to the Elector uprooted 
at Munich. Prussia and Russia promised to abet this scheme 
as a set-off to their prospective plunder of Poland; but, obviously, 
after securing their booty in the summer of 1793, they had no 
interest in aggrandizing the House of Hapsburg. Further, 
England entered on the Flemish campaign with motives widely 
different from those of Austria. Pitt and Grenville sought to 
plant her more firmly at Brussels by girdling her with the fort- 
resses of French Flanders; but she sought to recover Belgium 
only to fling it to the Elector. Finally neither Russia nor the 
German Powers cared an iota about the security of Holland. 
Their eyes were fixed on Warsaw or Munich. In truth, despite 
all their protestations as to the need of re-establishing the French 
monarchy, they were mainly bent on continuing the territorial 
scrambles of former years. The two aims were utterly in- 
compatible. 

In comparison with the motives prompting the actions of 
States, treaties are of secondary importance. Nevertheless (to 
finish with these wearisome details) we may note that on 25th 
March Grenville and Vorontzoff signed at Downing Street a 
treaty of alliance whereby Russia promised, firstly, to use her 
forces, along with those of England, against France; secondly, to 
prevent neutrals from helping France indirectly (a clause which 
involved the lapse of the principles of the Armed Neutrality)^ 
and thirdly, to grant to England a favourable commercial treaty.^ 
Agreement with Prussia and Austria was more difficult, but at 
last, on 14th July and 30th August, compacts were signed with 
them for military aid in return for subsidies ; and in the spring 
and summer of 1793 Grenville arranged similar conventions with 
Sardinia, Plesse-Cassel, Spain, and Naples. In this haphazard 
manner did these States agree to war against France. Their 
aims being as diverse as their methods were disjointed, the term 
“ First Coalition applied to this league is almost a misnomer. 

Before describing the first campaign of the war it will be well 
briefly to survey the armed forces of the Crown and the organiza- 
tion for war. Firstly, we must remember that Pitt had devoted 


^ Martens, v, 438-42. 
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great attention to the navy aiul to the fortification of Portsiiunith 
and Plymouth. Despite the liustile vtJte td' the House of C!om- 
muns in 1785,110 had succtxaled in finding moiu:y enough en- 
able the Duke of Richnuuul to place thost! dockyard Ic^wns 
beyond reacli of «i coup dr maiu\ aiul to Pill may lx* ascribed 
the iuuiuestimietl superiority of Britain at sea. Of the \ tj Hail- 
of«tht>liuc then availal>te» about could siion be placed in 
cununisNitai, that is» so soon as the [ircss^gung provided the 
lurgta* part cjf tlut prrsouurl 

I'he state of the army was fiir k*ss satisfacte»ry. Never, in all 
probability, since the ignominious times of (diaries 11, ba<! it 
been in so weak a condition relatively to tile (‘ontincntal Pawers* 
In the Hndget of lp)^ Pitt adctsl meirly tor 17,013 men 11^ 
guards and g^arrisims in thcM* islands; and hr retiuced even that 
scanty force to 13,701 mm lor tlie next six muntlvs. The regi- 
ments were in some cases liltic nu»re than skeletons, but with a 
fairly full complement tif officers. Ntantnally tlie army ron« 
sisttni of eightyxjne battalitajs; tnil of theM* the West Indies 
claimed m many as nineteen. India needed nine; and t>n the 
wfiulc only twenty-eight line regimrnis, ttjgeiher with the C# yards 
arnd the cavalry, remainetl ibr the defence of tireat Britain and 
Irdantl Efforts were made in December lyni to hrini^: in 
recruits, hut with little effect. “Hia defence rjf London, the dock- 
yard towns, and taher imfiurtant posts, depended of tanirHe 
partly on the militia; nuHXi tvf that useful force were emlHidied 
early in February, Hut as the auituirities forbore to compel men 
in serve in [lerson, there was a rush for substitutes, which naturally 
told against recruiting for tlie Lined Vidunteer Assuciatiorm wttm 
also ndied on for local defenccMUid for ovrniwing the inalcon lent 
or disortlerly dements in the popubice. I1ie safety of the cu^mts 
ami thercfmv of the capital rested primarily with the navy i and 
for England the war priunised to Ik: nlrnoHl entirely a naval war. 

Equally chaotic was the ailrninistration for war. Smne time in 
February 1793 Uundas sent to Pitt a Memorandum respecting 
m new arriiugcmeni of oflices which had l>cen nuaited i*i the 
(Cabinet, The need cjf some change may be judged by the: fact 
that Dundas was Secretary for Horne Affairs (down to July J/ri4|, 
First Commisiiioncr for India (that is, virtually. Secretary for 
Inclia)» and TreaMurer of the Navy, besides drawing glory and 


‘ Hern J. W. Fortescue, Hiiit. cif the hriti'li Ariny/^ iv, 77’'Bj, 
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fit fn>rn hi*s airy tlutics tif (fftHinii thv Stulr. What rhan|^t*H 
been [jrojiostHl (Ioch not appear; but Dundas c-xjin's^eil him 
an follows: h'irst: 'Fhat I shouhi laxuain (n'etiNrly as I am 
lu the war continues^ proviclcxl the arran|»ement talo-s plata* 
meeting the Cirnom t»f the Stole to Lortl i‘hatluuiu tt»|*etluT 
1\ all the cnusetiuent changes in other t»ffiees, Huh in my 
gment Is l)y much llte best for the public servit'e, a«ul onght 
uperscnle all other imlividual wishes.'* Failing this patriotit* 
mgcment» Duiulas retiucHtetl that he should Itave the first 
m ft>r the Privy Seal for Scutlamh {irovideil that I ami 
Uham did nut take the Stole. He ( Uutulas) wcmhl give up 
latter but retain his ttfiiec at the India Hrard and the Navy, 
thirdly, if he received the Privy Seal for Scotland, he woukt 
2 up hi.s other affire.s except that at the India Board, Thin 
plan would involve a large reduction iif Incanne, but he pre» 
ed it to the others except the: tw^u previcnisly named/ 
!t:vt'rtheless nt» ehanip' of any importance tcuik [)kn e, Hiuidas 
timu'c! to be* a {HU'tly pluralist, utterly unable* to overtake* the 
k of three* importatit eilPus**;, with the t'ontluci of the war 
:n supei’iideh'tl ; and (‘hailuun rrttmineel at the Admiralty 
il the cltise tif 1704, to the anru^yantt* tif all t luunpioici ed 
dcncy, In the rourse of that year Pitt urged the ne(*d eif 
ngthetiing both the Admiodtj'’ aiul War I)e*parttue*nt’4; btn, 
ye shall see, Dumlas stremidy edijec irel tti the e icatii»n ol a 
retary ejf State ft»r War, because his eluties would overlap 
HC. of the other nepartmrnts. and important tlrcinions nus^d 
formecl by ihv C'abinet as a wlude." I shall touch on this 
stimi more fully in C ‘hnpter XI 1, but menlirai it here m a 
1 of the tneidal fdinttliness whii h led Itritish Ministers for the 
t eighteen months of the war to plod along, with lluMtura hap- 
art! arrangements known even to that age, llu* tsmirast 
ween the b»yir 4 i irresponsibility tjf military mana|gnnrnt in 
^latul and tin: territde concentnilion of powvr in thr haful^ of 
tmt at Paris, after July t^o.t.gors far to explain the di%aslrrs 
Jie Union Jac k after the first few months of the war, 

'he triumph t»f tin* brem h Rrpnblit and Us translormaiiou 
nilitary Isinpiie « atmoi !«* untlnsttHai until wr piobr thr 
er weakness of the h*ir 4 i 'oalnifr>n and osdi/e thr- tmpirpait-d 
H of Great Brilain, Mojro\ri, as the Allies !*rlunrd tliat 

* Pfctyfiiau MHH. 
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France would speedily succumb, the allocation of the 
claimed their attention more than prepar«itions for the 
The unexpected vigour of the hVench might have undec^ 
them* While Coburg was leisurely pre|)aring in drive the 1 
of Dumourie/* from the district between Vcrviers and Ai 
Chapelle, the latter laid his plans for a dash into the al 
unprotected Dutch Netherlands, where he hoped to fu\cl pre 
spoils and valuable munitions of ward Breaking up thcr 
from Antwerp on idth February, the Republicans quick!; 
vanced towards the estuary kmavn as the Htdlanclsdiep, ' 
two other columns marched (m Breda and Bergen-op-Zot^m 
Dumouriez hatl forcst'cn, the tnrptu* (»f the Htatllu>lder*s i 
was as marked as the eagerness of the Duteh Patriots to w^el 
the invaders, Breda fell in\ hVbrtnuy; hut he faili 

crcLss the Ihdlandsdiep, ftir ttuTe the Sea Power intervened 

On 15th I'ebruary Auckland heg|»ed that the Duke of 
might be sent tiver with a few battalituts. l*he Ministry at 
answered the apical. On aoih February s£?ven battalit)nH a 
British Guards were paraded at Whitehall; llu' Duke of 
announced that the first three wtaild go U* I bdland, and aski 
volunteers from the other four. The whole line stepped for 
Huddled tm small transptjrts, tin? little force reached the I 
estuaries in time to thwart the etiorts n( Dmuiuirie/,. Thck a 
heartened the defenders the I lollandsdiep, and held the F 3 
at bay. Meanwhile Coburg had fwstirred htniHelf, and, mar< 
on Miranda’s vatiguard on the River Roer, threw it back in 
rout. Dunumriejt, falling back hastily tn siuTfiur his lieiitr 
encountered the Austrian force at Keerwinden, where tb 
steadiness of the Rejniblican levies enableti t'uburg an 
brilliant lieutenant, the Archduke (‘harles, to win a dts 
triumph (iKth March), A great part of the hVench levies ft: 
away. l*he Belgians rose againnt the retreatifjg bands; ii 
a few days that latid was It Hi ttt P raftce, Idie failure ol 
mourie^e to turn his army against the C ‘onvention, and hin 
to the Austrian outjuists, need n«tt In* deseritxnl here.'* Huf 
to say that the northern frt»ntier t»f Fraiue lay fij>en in n 

* Murray reptiriHl ta CbcnvUIr ini fi»ih atttl jHih Frbriuiry xhni the 
at Frankfurt witre ttisiiirlied by news at ihr ncijiUiaiiMri wuh Uinnaurir 
too, Vivenot, ii, 4S9, 

««|)rnpmare P./’ ii, ,|77>8f “ ntimmiria/' by ]. IL Hew and 
Broadky, i62»75. 
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\ advance in force in the month of April or May might have 
ded the war. 

But, UK we have .seen, the Allies were toii jealtnts urul too <lis- 
istful to act with the necessary vigtmr. Austria refused to re ^ 
jnixe the Prussian .scheme for the Partiti«>n tif Polantl; and the 
)rth German Power retaliated by withhtilding its contingent 
>m the support of Coburg/ lluit commander, finding himself 
ped by the Prussians, pressed the British and Dutch Govern- 
!ints to send him succour. To this he had some claim; for it 
IS the Austrian victory at Neerwinden which savcil Htdland 
)m the French; and the best methiid of protecting that land 
IS to capture the northern fortresses of I'rance, The Dutch 
my numbered on paper 50,ociO men; 13,5^ Hanoverians 
jre marching towards Guelderland ; 8 ,cx )0 Hessians were enter* 
y the British service. In such a case it would have been dis- 
aceful not to assist ('oburg in completing his triumplc Thus, 
often happens with British exiu’ditions, the sctipe of the Duke 
York's operations now greatly witlened. His original instruc 
>ns of 23rd h'ebrnary tirdered him imt to move more than 
cntyTour hours away from Ilelvtjetsluys, On lyth March, as 
e clanger lessentsl, the* War Office gave him leave io advance, 
[)ving on the right of (‘tilairg’s army ttavards Antwerp and 
;ient/^ 

The news Neerwinden led (Jet^rgt* HI io adopt even 
□re vigt^rous measures True, he disliketl C'cdmrg s pressing 
jmand fiir help, seeing that no tre^aiy of alliance was formed; 
it he permitted the forward move on Ghent, and fcirmulated a 
ill Imlder seheme, that the British, Hanoverians, and Dutch 
oukl advance Ut Inisiege Dunkirk; for the capture of that 
ace wendd enatde a siege train to be !)rouglit easily to the 
ustrians for the leaguer t»f Lille and Valenciennes/ I'o (iren 
lie he expresHctl the hojR! tfial these measures would speetlily 
id the war/ 

The letter is important as sluwving the great influence r»f the 

* F. O.,** Ausuia, ,.p, Morten Kdra to CJrciwillr, |*.*ih Maoh. 

a Office **6,(7) ; February, m t)ukr uf Ynrk; 11. M. AUit MhK 

44B, (Jreuvilla n» Auikbiitd, Frbnmryr Caivrri, ’O m 

anders and lintland/* t to. t, ic 

® Thit Icicer (fbr whn h srr Far and X.gKdenn rfhour'i ".| 
r. Fnrt«?scu«'*s ?4tatrmrnt Civ% ihai Minoifr'a .diinr wnr tr-awaoddr fur 
e Dunkirk schema, tiitwgr HI %\vi tnniaUy nrspinsiblr far a. 

* ** Drnpmnres P./ ti, jHy, 
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King on military affairs. It must be remembered that Pitt, 
Grenville, and Dundas (the three leading members of the 
Cabinet) had no knowledge of these questions, while that 
shadowy personage, Sir George Yonge, Secretary at War, had 
no seat in the Cabinet. A more unsatisfactory state of things 
cannot be conceived. It tended to subject questions of military 
policy to that influential trio, which in its turn was swayed by 



|| the will of the King. According to constitutional custom, the 

Cabinet was collectively responsible fbr questions of war policy; 
ijj but it is difficult to say how far Ministers were individually 

responsible. Pitt and Grenville certainly influenced the decisions 
|! arrived at; Dundas drew up and signed the chief military des- 

;ji patches; but the wishes of George III had, great weight 

ii ; In fact, questions of war policy turned largely on motives 

other than military. The resolve of the King and his Minis- 
i ters to share in the invasion of France sprang not only from 
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ngs of military honour, but also from the exigencies! cjf diplo- 
y. By the middle of March it was clear th;it Russia aiul 
isia would acquire unexpectedly extensive tracts of Polish 
. Francis II vented his S()leen at this rebuiT on his C'hancel- 
I’hilip t'obcnzl, who was virtually disgraced, while a clever 
anprincipled schemer, Thiigut, took his place.' Another un- 
ome surpri.se was in store. The Fini>eror had ho{>cd to fimi 
le Belgic-Bavarian exchange " coinpen.sation “ ft»r the pre» 
idly moderate gains tjf his rivals in Polantl. But to this plan, 
e have .seen, George III ami hi.s Ministers stoutly demurrcrl; 
Grenville held out thcpro.spect tjfthe aerjuisttion of Lille am! 
mciennes in order once more to lay that discjuicting s{»ectrc. 
t also alarmed some of the German i>rince.s, whose help was 
ed against France, the Court of Vienna .saw this vision fade 
r until Thugut hit upon the de-sign of conquering Alsace, 
finding there the means of effectitsg the longed-for cxclumge, 
and (Jrenville, however, clung to the ixilicy of OKiting 
;ri:i firtidy at Brussel*;, with Lille ami Valenciennes as her 
’orks, ;uid this involved the* effort of winning those two 
c.s.ses for the llapshurf.s. Thugut suggested that, if Austri.t 
i iu)t secure I*'teiu;h I'hinders, she must find compensation 
Inhere; ami he declined to satisfy F.den's curiosity cm this 
itening word,' It therefore behoved us to strengthen 
ria'.s stroke at hVeneh I'damlers, espetially as she now 
ie.sced in tint British conlcnliun, that the Allies shtmld 
ler interfere with the form of (Jovernment in France nor 
(nizc the t’omle de Provence as Regent.' 
it* British Government, however, moved forward its trm*|)s 
h'landers relurtantly, firstly, liceause it wanted tt» use them 
he West Indies,' and :dso discerned the preference of 
crick William for a I'olish to a hletnish tmmpaign. That 
iirch and his generals left the Austrians to bear the* brunt of 
Ailing on the Ixinks of the Rhine, unci also in Brabant. His 

F. O,,*’ Austria, ij, Film tii (Jrenville, 4 yiU awl -iHilt r.-ih 

I Vivennt, ii, 541 ; ll.tiis'-rr, i, 4H5. 

in/., Kdcii m {Jrcnviltr, istU .Xiiril. Tins pitittattly refers tn Alsai e; liut 
y possibly hint at a paiminn nf Wnne which had hern in»*mrd .»i 
in Irelore, A sh«e «( I'lednunit was al-at desned (Kdeii m (♦irnvtllr, 
me). 

i/V/, Kden tci tJrenviUr, joili M.»r«h 

he West India enifttdiiiini w.cs aj-ptm and a^ain drfrtred m laviiin nf 
:i la Vendefe or Tcrubn (Vhenot, in, jH 4 
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manner of setting about the siege of Mainz was a masterpiece of 
politic delay, in which amorous dalliance played its part.^ "When 
complaints came from his Allies, he hotly retorted that Coburg 
had sent him only 5,000 troops from the northern army instead 
of the 15,000 that were promised. The Austrians replied with 
no less warmth that Coburg needed those 10,000 men because 
he had had no succour from the Prussian force supporting him. 
The result was that the Duke of York’s corps was thrust into 
the part which the Prussian contingent ought to have taken. 
Accordingly Pitt and some of his colleagues deemed it pre- 
ferable, now that Holland was safe, to withdraw the British 
troops with a view to a series of expeditions against the coasts 
and colonies of France. This problem called for a clear and 
decided solution. Nowhere do we so much lament the secrecy 
of Cabinet discussions as on these questions — should the meagre 
forces of Britain be used on maritime expeditions (their normal 
function in war), or form a petty division in the crusade of two 
great Military Powers; or, worst of all, should they be parcelled 
out in both kinds of warfare? 

All that we know is that George III, on 29th March, strongly 
advocated the siege of Dunkirk, in the hope that the capture of 
that seaport would assist the Austrians in reducing the fortresses 
of French Flanders, and thus put an end to the war. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Richmond counselled the withdrawal of 
the British force for use against the coasts and colonies of 
France; and his two letters to Pitt, dated Goodwood, 3rd and 
5th April, show that Pitt inclined to that opinion. The question 
was important in view of a forthcoming conference of the allied 
commanders and envoj^s at Antwerp. The letters are too long 
for quotation. In that of 3rd April the duke declares that Minis- 
ters must soon decide whether to persevere in Flanders or in 
maritime expeditions. “To attempt both is to do neither well.” 
For himself, he would much prefer to attack Cherbourg, Brest, 
rOrient, Rochefort, Nantes and Bordeaux; but he fears that the 
ardour of the Duke of York will lead him into an e>ctensive 
campaign in Flanders. 

In the second and longer letter, Richmond warns Pitt that, if 
he prefers to attack the ports and colonies of France (especially 
the West Indies), he ought at once to warn the envoys of the 


^ Sybel, iii, 38-40 ; Hausser, i, 488, 489. 
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ies at Antwerp (who were about to discu.ss the plan cam-* 
gn), that we could not long afford succour to them, anti 
sted that after six weeks they could do without it^ or, at least, 
Ljld need it only to a very slight extent If, he continues, 
Durg and the Prussians demur to this, we must reply that 
gland was at first no party to the war, and entered into it only 
the defence of the Dutch; that participation in a continental 
ipaign is HO unpopular and ruinous, that we may be compelled 
ksist from it ; that by means of naval expeditions we ciui help 
common cause steadily and effectively; and that we are in 
position to act on the Continent because “ our army, cavalry 
1 infantry, consists almost wholly of recruits, no jnirt of which 
ai or horses) have been raised two months, and the greater 
t of which are at this moment only raising/' I'urther, if we 
itly warn the Allies of our resolve to withdraw our trcKips^ 
y cann(»t complain of it Pitt sht)uld therefore instruct Lord 
ckhintl to give clear expression to these ideas* Lohurg will 
n probably argue as to the extrtune im{)ortance td" clini hing 
successes already wnn, and will theredore urge the Duke of 
rk to besiegtt Dunkirk, (Jraveline, and St* Omer, with a view 
drawing him on finally towards Paris. Hut any siuti pit» 
ding is to be resisted. The CkTman Ihnvers wilt diMnembcn 
mce; tnit we, having little military weiglit, rdiall probaldy 
n next tti nothing, h'ar more advantagecnis will be tnir 
ion elsewhere, in the seizure cd’ (dierbourg/Ptudon, etc. 
jhinondernis by reguesting of Pitt the favour of ati interview/ 
either the interview did not take place, or the duke’s argil 
ntH failed to lower the sanguine spirits cd the Prime Minister 
the level of pnulence. AH the letters cd’ Pitt at that time 
ide confidence from every line, lie herpes that IHuiMunir/ 

1 succeed in overltuowing the regiiitie%at Paris, llir Iso k 
rdnesH of the Prussians in supponiiig t'ohurg does imi drU'-r 
1 from ordering to Manders all the available Hnii-.b and 
rcenary troops, in oisier tf» besirgr Dmilurk, ami nihmvra- 
p the Imjau'ialists. As if this is not rnough. on |ir 4 
bre tst April he treats with Makmet, the Liriu'h rnv»^y bsan 
.yti, for the irarndn *4 that t»d«»ny to the Hntish t hr 

ites hii{>efuUy td' fiiiilmg a four kngr enough lo m.ilr .01 
t:mpt on the Frendi coast, .md a hiitr later Cfunoollr torn 

Pnsiyiaau MSS, I have |iii|j|rilsr 4 thr ^rsiri mI ,\|ail 1 4^1,1 alias*??!? tn 
in the “ Kng, Hi?a, Hrv/' hir Apnl OiO* 
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tiona a Mediterranean campaifjn. The King, too, in referring 
to a recent offer of peace from I’aris, writes tiiat the bouncis oj 
“that dangerous and faithless nation " must be greatly circum- 
scribed before such a proposal can Ik* entertaitied.* 

Thus France is to be attacked in l-'landers, on the uorth ot 
nt»rth«west coast, on the Mediterraneai> et»ast and in Clorsic**, as 
well as the West Indies, by an army which musters sca.rcely 
20, OCX) effectives. In thi.s confidence, which wells forth into five 
distinct .schemes, is to be foujid the cause for the Jacobin 
triumphs which .shattered the First Coalition. 

Austria and Prussia were equally puffetl up with unreal Hofjes, 
At the conference at .‘\ntwerp in the second week of April 
occurretl the first of the many blunticrs which hel{)cd to rally 
P'rc-mhtnen artnind the tricolour, iaihurgs f)romise, in a recent 
proclamation to Dumouriex anti the French nation, that the 
Allies wttuiti not make conquests ju the expense of France, was 
warmly tlisavuwed at the first sitting. Acctjrtlingly, a few* clays 
later, Fuburg issued a .second pnxdamation, atmouncing the end 
of the arrolstice and omittittg all reference tt) his di.sinterested 
views. The change of tone .speetlily convincetl the P ranch |»et>ple 
of the imminence of .schemes of p.u titio)). 'Phis it was, quite as 
much as Jacobin fanaticism, which bamled breticlunen esnthu* 
.siastically in the defence of the Hejiublic. Patriotism strength- 
cncti the enthusiasm for lilierty, and nerved twenty-five million 
Frenchmen with a resolve tt» fling hack the .sacrilegious invaders, 

Alxiut this time the French tiovernment sent pacific profKwals 
t«t London, which met with no very cnctiuraging receptitm, Pitt 
ami lircnville prnb.ihly regarding them as a mt;ans of HC»wing 
discord among the Allies, of worming out their plans, «r ol 
gaining tiine for the French preparations. It is indeed dllR^ult 
to believe that they had any other object. .'Vftcr the defection 
of Dumonricx and his .Staff, France was in a desperate state, and 
her rulers naturally staight to gain a brief respite, Gre*»vUk 
therefore repiictl that if France really desired to end the w#i 
which she had forced ujron Fuglatul, definite proixmls minht be 
sent to the British hcad<juarters in the Nctherlanils.’ None 
was sent. 

Meanwhile, the jealousies of the tierman Powers, the delay ol 
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stria in coming to terms with England, and the refusal of 
burg to define his plan of campaign, paralysed the actions 
the Allies and saved France. As for the British force, it wa.s 
weak to act independently; and yet the pride of George HI 
3;uie its fusion in (k>burg's army.' By the third week of April 
Duke of York had with him 4,2(X) British infantry, 2,300 
.semen, besides I 3 ,cxx 5 Hanoverians (clamorou.s for more pay), 
I 15,000 Dutch troops of poor quality and doubtful fidelity; 
X) hired Hessians had not yet arrived.® Yet the King and 
Mini.ster.s persisted in hyjiing for the conque.st of I'Vench 
nders. The War Office despatch of i6th April specified as 
chief aim of the war the re-cunquest of the l^ow Countries 
Au.stria, “ with .such extended and .safe frontier a.s may secure 
tranquillity and independence of Holland." But I'itt and his 
eagues, far from concentrating on l''lander.s, continued to toy 
h expeditions to Brittany, Provence, Cor.siea, and the West 
lies. 

,t first they [iresseil ('otnirg to eon.sent to the deviation of the 
tish force towards Dunkirk; and only on hi.s urgent protest 
t that ex~eentric move given up until Valenciennes should 
e fallen. The Austrian eonlention was uiuloubledly right, as 
British Government grudgingly admitted. 'I'he Duke of York's 
;e therefore movetl along with that of (!iihurg towards that 
re.ss and .showed great gallantry in compelling the hVeneh to 
cuate the supportiiiit eamp of Famurs (23rd May). Early in 
e the siege of Valenciennes he-g.ui in earnest. A British officer 
crilKsl the ilefence of the P'reiich as "obstinate but not 
ited." 'I’hey matle no sortie*., and Custine's army of 40,00a 
1. which should have sought to raise the siege, ditl not attack, 
bably owing to the unsteadiness and apathy of his trimps.* 
.slack of energy cost him his life; lor on jtith July he was 
ered back to Paris and stHin went to the guillotine. 

Vt that time the Jacobins were in a state of mind in w'bith 
{ and despair struggled for the mastery. "Pbe ontUmk w.e. as 
rimy as before Valmy in .Septeniber lyq/. Bad news pomed 
from all sides. The Girondins. after the collapse <•( their 
/cr on anti June, ap|K*alrd tu the Dep.n tnients, and two thirds 
*>ance sccmwl alanit to -.uiipirt them against the tyr.mny of 
capital, Had not the J,niibins tlevelujied an organi/iiig 

" W. O.,*' 6 (10), Ditnttas n» Murray fnuw sr. inasy t«i di** Uuke «f Ytirk). 
ClUvcrt, fkr, ' Catvrri, « i>, tit; f uries*: up, tv, Ht, 
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power immeasurably sujjerior to that of the moderates, the 
royalists, and the Allies, the rule <if that desperate minority 
must speedily have been swept away. On 1 3 th July the Parisian 
Government declared itself at war with tin: moderates, wht» now 
had the upper hand at Lyons and in neighbourinj^ districts. On 
that same day t!ond^ (a small fortre.ss north of Valenciennes) 
opened its fjates. On 22tul July Mainz surrendered to the King 
of Prussia: and six days later the Austrian and British .standards 
were hoi.sted on the raenparts of Valenciennes. 

This event raised to its climax the fury of the Jacobins £ and 
on 9th .'\iigiist th«r Convention [lassed with acclamation a decree 
declaring I’itt tolx' an enemy of the human race. This sin|^ular 
manifestation of (fullie eiTervest eneecame about in the fulltiwing 
way. The C’ommittee of l’uhli<’ .Safety having presented a rcjKirt 
on the scarcity of corn and Itread, the (“onvention was electrified 
by the doleful recital. In the ensuing <lcbate stories arc tt»Jtl of 
men di.sguiscd as women who practise insidious devices among 
the ywrwrjr at the bakers' shops, z\t tmee the ttonvention decrees 
that men acting thu.s while in disgui.se .shall Ijc deemed wwrthy 
of death. A tleputy named Gamier then suggests that an this 
i.s dearly a device of the infamous Pitt to increase di.sorder, it 
shall be declared lawful to murtler hiiti. tkuithon, for once 
.speaking the language of nuKleration, objects to thi.s prt»|K}!»al 
as unworthy of the Republic, and moves lliat Pitt be (Icelarcd 
an enemy of the human race. This is at once apprt>ved as wtsrthy 
of the humanity and dignity of the Convention. The dtreree, 
thefi, was itbviously a device for .shelving the stigad and bltHKl- 
thirsty motion of tlarnier. The whole tli.scussion may be com- 
pared with Pitt's declaration to the House tif Commorts on 
nth 1‘cbritury 1793, that the war, though uiuitiubtedly pravtikctl 
by Prance, would never be wagetl by ICnghmd for motivc^s of 
vengeance, hut merely f«»r the attainmetit of security. 

Why at this time the name of Pitt should have driven the 
Parisian legislators half fratttic is not easy to .see. Up tt4 that 
time the exploits of the small British force at Famarn and 
Valenciennes had i)een no intire than cretiitahle; and it was not 
till the end of the inontli that the news of the entry of Admiral 
II<kk 1 '.s fleet into Toulon threw Paris into a frenzy. The decree of 
9th August therefore has merely a psyeludogical intere.st. When 
tyrants thundered at the gate.s of the Rci>ubUc, France needed 
some names the mere sound of which sufficed to drive her sons to 
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s. In 1792 it was Brunswick orCondd When they ceased to 
ifTcctive, the populace found others first in Coburg urul fuudly 
itt Other names waxed and waned; but that of the son t»f 
tham stood fixed in a dull has^e of hatred, Thus, by a singular 
y, the very man who in 1786 had brandctl with folly those 
lishmen who declared France to be nur natural enemy, was 
by her banned as the enemy af the humar\ race. And such 
emains for the great majority of Frenchmen, The hasty and 
iitous phrase of Couthon, which was designed to save him 
1 the assassin's knife, will doubtless be the perrmuient catch- 
J, irremovable by research and exjdanatitm. 
he ravings of the French Convention would soon haveended,^ 
not a great organis^icr now appeared. On 17th August 1795 
lot entered the Committee of Public Safety, and thenceforth 
(led its limitless powers for purposes (jf national defence, 
was an officer of engineers, and had eagerly studied the 
ciples of strategy. Throwing himself with ardour into the 
(fiution, he bec ame a member tjf the National Assembly, and 
was charged with the su|H'rvision cd’ the War Uepartmenl. 
he War (‘mumittee lie had the help cd’ofileers scarcely les% 
Among them MalU^t du Pan, in an interesting survey of 
ich administrutcu’s, names I)‘Ar«gin as largely contributing 
he French triumphs at Dunkirk ami Maubeugts He culls 
a soul on fire and Aill of resourced Hut the liruin and will 
lis Committee was 1 *armg. i lis application t«» work for some 
ve or fourteen htjurs a day, his hold on masses of details, 
his burning palriotisrti, enabled him to inflame, control, and 
*gi^.e l*Vem tnmm until they became a natitni in arms, More^ 
*, Carnot had the invaluable gift of selecting the In^Hi cimi 
iders. IVue, the bVenchman was uothamjHnrd by a mcmarch 
> regarded the army as his tiwu, imr l>y clogging claims tif 
ority. The ** organizer of victory** haci lH:‘fijre hint a clear 
I and tio favottr, 

‘he most urgent danger for the Kepuhlic soon pioved to hr 
in Flanders, but in Hrittany and la V%-ndAs 1‘hrre /o 
'i^sse and tint j>c’asantry still lived ort friendly terate*. I hry 
e alike shocked by the expulsion of the urtlunlox porst-^ and 
murder f»f the King. Smiuttoned by the KepubHc to arms in 
spring (if i/yj, they rushed to arms against her In la Vender, 


^ ** |lro|atwrr I*,,’' tn, 
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ihe clcnHcIy wooded district south of the lower Loire, ever' 
favoured the defence. The hanly [>ea.sants were ably Ie<l b 
horn leader of men, the chivalroius Marqui.s dc Laruchejaej 
who had in.spired the metJ of his neighbourhood with the 
" If I advance, follow me; if I retreat, .slay me; if I fall, ;i 
me." With him was his cousin, Lescure, not less bravo, 
a cooler and more calculating tem^Hw, 'I'he ardently C« 
[leasantry of the west furni.shed as leu<lers a carter, t’athel 
of rare ability aiui geiiero.sity of character, and StoOkn , a 
ketq)er, of stt^rn ami vin<lictive stamp. Nerved by fa* 
hatred ay.ainst the athei.sts and regicides (tf Taris, the.se Iti’ 
the west (mived mon* than a match for all the National O 
whole columns of whom they lured into the tlepths t)f the I 
and cut dtiwn to the lust man. A.s V'icU»r Hugo has ftnclj 
" It was a war of the town against the forest." At first the 
dwellers threatened to twerrun the lown.s. Ou llth J m»« 
tiKik haunmr, a town on the Loire, after a licv.perale figl 
sought to ojam communication with the coast and the J 
tlwt by seixing Nantes, rids attempt, however, failetl ; axi 
generally admittcil that they erred in not marching ini 
after their first succesHe.s. After gaining a sure base of «>per< 
they should have strained every nerve in order to strike 
heart And if distanre and lack of supplies and equi 
shortened their reach, they might at least have carrietl tl 
into the rich central provinces, on which the capital .snhsi? 

Hut the mistake of these poor peasants was venial whei 
pared with those of the Allies. C)n the capture of Maijiz, t 
and Valenciennes, the l’russi,ui, Austrian, and llritish comm* 
did not enforce an uncoiuUtional surrender, but i»0eretl tci 
the garrison, s to march out with the honours of war on cam 
of not serving against them for a year. A l>etter eKair* 
shirking pie-wnt problems at the cost of enhanced difllcul’ 
the future c.uinot Iw imaginrti, Hy this improvident leni 
Allies enabled the regicides to hurl fully .tg.ocxj trained 
agsunst the royalists of tlie West .ind deal them terrible 
In September and October the Uejmblicans gained euiisitl 
Hucc{»se8, esjusciatly at ( hulct. Smin the Vendeun War l> 
little more than a guerilla strife, which I'itt fed by rnttj 
arms and .stores, but not in the energetic manner dnistr 
Hurke and Windham. 

These ardent royalbts constantly pressed him to help tb 
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Poitou and Brittany, but had to deplore the vveurimune delays 
lich then clogged all military and naval operations. Most 
tterly did Burke write to Windham* early in November 1793, 
at Ministers were so eager in seeking to win indemnities 
)m !^>ance that they had hardened the national resistance 
that nation, and meanwhile had not sent a single shipload 
stores to the brave men of Poitou. Of course it was less 
sy than Burke imagined to get stores acrosn a sea nut yet 
lly commanded by the British fleet, and through inlets and 
rbours closely watclmd by the enemy. But the inaction of a 
*cc entrusted to the P-arl of Moira for the sup(>ort of the 
ench royalists is certainly discreditable to him and to Minis» 
*s. Among them the Duke of Richmond, Master of Ordnance, 
^tinguished himself by his incapacity and his ridiculous orders, 
lother obvious misfit was Lord Chatham at the Admiralty, 
it how can we explain the inactivity of four regiments in the 
laimel Islands all the summer? Surely they could have seiml 
. Malt) or the Ouiherou Peninsula. ‘ Such a diversit)n vvouhl 
ve been highly effective, h'or the Bretons arul Veiuleans, when 
pplied with arms, could have mairched eastwanls and rtiused 
L» n)yalists tjf Ntirmanily, Maine, and Touraine. With so 
tent a foe near iu Paris, must iu)t the regitadrs liave been 
erborne by ('oburg in Manders? Everything tends in show 
at tlm Republicans feared the royalists of the Wt*st more than 
e Austrians in the Ntirth. But, as will appear in a later chitfiter, 
tt and Dundas decided to throw their strength into the West 
dies. On Jbth November 1793, Sir John Jervis sailed for that 
mildly btjurne with 7,ouu troops. 

Events were soon Ui reveal the '•‘icriousnesH of this mistake, It 
in far tuore important to strike at Paris through Brittany than 
occupy even the richeHt of the hVench West Itulies. h’ar a 
umphant advance td' the Bretons ami Veiuleans must md only 
wc lesHcmed the material resimrt es i»f the Republic but also 
ive deprived its ilelendrrs of one of their chief ailvantages. 
itherto the Republicans had been Inciter massed togf-ther, 
mile their assailants were spread over wide spaces. It is a wrll» 
town principle in war that an army operating on an inner 
c, or what are termed intnior lines, has a great mlvautage 
forctss -^prcaul over the outer circumferencts Idle Allies 
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then held the Pyrenees, the Maritime Alps, the Rhine, and r 
of Flanders, Brittany, and parts of the South. The defenc 
possessing the central provinces, could mass their units far n 
quickly and choose the point on that outer curve against w 
they would aim their blow. 

This principle was thoroughly understood by Carnot. I 
the centre of the circle he massed the levies that were to 
the Republic, and, confiding them to zealots who were reso 
to conquer or die, he soon had on foot armies which, how 
contemptible as units, were formidable from their weight 
their enthusiasm. As in mechanics the mass multiplied by 
speed gives the effective force, so in the campaign of 1793 
levee en masse multiplied by enthusiasm and impelled by 
brain power of Carnot begot a momentum which, when broi 
to bear on light, scattered, and almost stationary bodies, prc 
to be irresistible. For while Carnot trusted to concentration 
Allies either sank into inertia, or made ex-centric movem 
which ultimately played into their opponents’ hands. The F 
sians, after taking Mainz, did little more than rest on \ 
laurels, their only move being towards Luxemburg. Coburg 
inclined to follow their example on the ground that an adv: 
to Paris would unite all the French parties against him, while 
siege of the remaining fortresses in the North would allow ana: 
to run riot at the centre.^ The argument is a good exampl 
political finesse applied to a military problem, with disast 
results, Coburg therefore set about the siege of Quesnoy. 

Certainly he could urge in excuse that the British Gov 
ment now insisted on the resumption of its favourite plan 
capture of that' nest of privateers, Dunkirk. On receipt of 
news of the surrender of Valenciennes, an order was sent to 
Duke of York to begin the siege of that once important str 
hold, and capture it for Great Britain, though it might be allc 
finally to fall to the Emperor as one of his new Barrier fortre 
provided that we gained indemnities in other parts of the w 
French and German historians, with their usual bias ag; 
Great Britain, have assumed that she had resolved to keep 1 
kirk. The contrary is proved by the despatches of Dunds 
Murray, and by a letter of Sir Gilbert Elliot whom Pitt appoi 
commissioner to regulate affairs at Dunkirk. Writing to I 


^ Sybel, iii, 136, 137. 
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Hot on loth September Sir Gilbert ,says; NtJ further cent- 
2stH are to be made in that quarter in the name of CJreat 
tain, nor is it intended to retain Dunkirk after the peace/* * 
speedy capture of Dunkirk was evidently expected, fur the 
lie despatch ordered that the Hessian corps, stune H/xx) 
mg, then with the Duke, must be held in readiness to depart 
some other destination/'* This referred either to the ex(K?di- 
1 in the Mediterranean (soon to be noticed) or to antuher, 
> in course of preparation, against Hrittany. The Duke of 
rk disapproval of the divergence towards Dunkirk, and the 
hdrawal of troops from his command,^ 

Ve here touch upon the weak side of Pitt's war ptiHcy, Ilis 
IS at first had been merely to defend ICngland from invasicir., 

1 to use the fleet and as many troops as could well be sparetl, 
;hreatcn various |)oints along the ctiast of France and to cap- 
t luT colonies. From these comparatively sinqile aims he 
I been drawn aside irit<i a eontinental campaign, <jwing tu the 
irahilit)* <if re-esiahlishing AmUria firmly in thc^ Pays Pas, 
lit is to say, a ptdilieal aim <lrc*w him away fr«nn the simple 
1 elfet'tive plan of a maritime and iailcmial war. C)r ratlicr it 
lid be more correct to say that he tried to carry on a limited 
tinenta! csimpaign as well as tile coast t*Kpeditinns whic h 
inised to paralyse* the activities cjf large numlK*rs nf 
nchmen. 

Accordingly, Pitt and his colleagues, instead of concentrating 
ir activities on Maiuiers, prepared also to harass the coasts 
I colonies t»f ITance, and to withdraw part of the Duke of 
rk‘s force fur service in the Mediitaranean the West Indies* 
tructions to this effect annoyed both the tluke and (*olmrg» 
Ht reluctantly tlid the latter consent to the divergence of the 
tish tuwanis Dunkirk; hut, as he had already tletided to 
nd the rest «if the campaign in rrthudng the Inirder fortresses, 
division of forces had none of lluise aippaUing results which 
^on and others have detectecL l*hr duke's corps, tlien, turneil 
to the right, and, after gaining suine sut*ceHses over budies of 
French, set ataHU the siege Dunkirk. If lus sir-gr train 
arrived in time, the town would probably staai have siU ' 

Memx of Kir i*. Klltta |Katl nf MuuaV’ »i, 

“W* Aygie4C u* |. ^turniiy, wIih h iHuriis litr ^lalr 

% in SyW |ni, 1401* tlnil KfigLiial nir.iia kerp iHinkuk. 

** Malin^itbiiry DiarieV* ni, iK. 
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rendered. But now Carnot was able to utilize .some of the ! 
raised in the levi^e en tmsse. By the bejjinninj' of Scptemtx 
French relieving army amounted to 4S.o<K) men under G< 
Houchard; while the Ilessian.s and llanoverians coveriti 
.siege ojKiration.s did tiot exceixl 9,000 tnen. These made a 
obstinate and skilful defence in the village of Hambcke 
thereafter at Hond.schootc; but the inequality of force wa 
great; and they were outflanked and driven back towartl.s i* 
and Nieuport with the los.s of 2,600 men (6th to 8th Septer 
The garrison also attacked the be.sieger.s anti received 
iussistance from h'rench gunboats moored near the .shore. 1 
an unfortunate circumstance that a storm on tst .Septembt 
compelksl a British frigate and a sloop to leave their moe 
Kven so, the duke's force Insit hack their assailants int 
town. Hut the defeat of the covering army at Hondsc 
placed it Ijctween the French, the walls of Dunkirk, and th 
Only by a .sfmedy retreat cauUi he save his mett; ami at 
night he drew off, leaving behind 32 siege guns ami 
quantities of stores.' 

At once there aro.se an outcry against tuir naval anti trm 
siuthorities for not sending a .squatlron to cover the right 11 
the Duke of York oppu.site Dunkirk. IClliot reports th 
tiukc violently censuretl Richmomi, heatl of the Orthianc 
imrtrncnt, anti Chatham, First Lttrd f«f the AtlituruUy, the 
tif whtnn was universally allttwetl lt> lat inctmijietent, Flliot 
” I have seen Dundas and I'itt sitjce tht; had news. D 
seems much di.smayetl. I’itt irictl tt» carry it off l»etter." * 
tainly the tlclay in .stnuling ships and stttres was dlscretUtB 
all etmcernetl, Hut the decisive actif>n was that ttf ] 
schtKJte, six miles di.stant from the coast, ami th.it reverse w 
to the inability of Coburg tti spare the rcittforcemcnts 
Murray pressed him to .send. ()n its .side the French G 
ment was ill satisfied with the success at llomlschtiotc. C 
ing Houchard ftjr not jiressing his advantage to the titmo 
capturing the duke'.s whole army, it replaced him by his 
and energetic .subaltern, an ex-drajKT named Jourdan, wl 
destined to become one <if Na(Xileon'.s tnarshal.s, while Ilm 
sj)eedily went to the guillotine. Hy these drastic metluKls ] 
hmnd leaders who could conquer. For them the inspiring tl 
was—victory or the guillotine. 

' Calvert, no'3t. * " Mem*, tif 8ir (#, KUitii,” ii, 1 
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he news of the failure at Dunkirk shattercil Pitt*s hnpe of u 
dy end to the war. That he faced the pruspitct of a securul 
paign with his usual buoyancy apj^earn frtun some tiotes 
:h bear the date i6th September [1793J and are headed: 
rce to be employetl in Flanders^ or on the coast u( France in 
Channel and the Ocean “ He proposes to increase y remi- 
ts at home to 800 men apiece, to raise H new regimenlH; 
these, along with Ouards and troops from Ireland would 
,ber at least 20,cxx). He also hoped that at least ao,ocKi itu^rc 
trians and about 25,000 Bavarians would t>e available ftir 
iders, raising the total force in that quarter to i7S,cx)0 men/ 
se roseate views are apt to provoke deriskm ; but we must 
2mber that not until the close of the year 1793 did the Re» 
lie put forth her full strength and beat back her enemies at 
)oints. 

, would be tedious to follow in detail the rest of (!oburg‘s 
‘utitins in Flanders. Early iri September he took Quesnoy, 
then drew ttjgethcr his forees ior the capture uf the in- 
ched camp at MaulKnige. In this he seemed alamt to sue- 
1 , when Jtuu'dan s relieving force of Ck),CX) 0 men, handled by 
aoU drcive the Austrians back at Wattignies with much loss, 
thus saved the garrison ut Maubeuge, now in dire slffUts. 
that day, lOth Oclolatr, the head of Marie Anttnneite fell at 
Is. 

M for the liukc of Yi^rk's army, after remaining in a sorry 
ht near Gstentl, it cnoved forward to (Juesnoy to prolong 
turgls right; but the retreat of the main body involved his 
reinent towards Ostend, near which town Im rcntled some 
ichmenls of Fremh. I*t»r a time the Allies gained a few 
antagcH and recovered UmX gonnul. But the Republicans 
’€5 than made up for tart asional lo^^ses by pouring troops into 
aclers; and, moving untier tsjver t*f their birtresnes^ they often 
It heavy blows. In quality the Austrians ami British far sur- 
Htsi the raw levies uf bVani'e; but these, having the advantage 
uimlKrf ami jKealituq could take the offensive along a wiele 
lefemied front Wherever t oburg and the Duke of Voik 
, eked, they gained an advantage, so<m be lost in bur ot 
gatheritig masses of^ the mnny. As ('tiburg fjoinird out, 
nee sent forth another hoidr Ut take the place of one whit'H 
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perished or melted away ; and the Allies rarely had the chance 
of taking the offensive. By this last statement he passed sentence 
against himself. An able commander, even with inferior forces, 
will mass them so as to strike with effect. Pitt and Grenville 
continually pressed him to form some plan of action in conjunc- 
tion with the Duke of York; but to this he as persistently 
demurred.' Is it surprising that Pitt demanded the removal of 
Coburg? 

The Rhenish campaign, in which Austria took more interest, 
also languished owing to the sluggishness of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. This, in its turn, resulted from political reasons, Frederick 
William, in spite of his treaty obligations to England, refused 
to move forward until she guaranteed his late gains in Poland 
and made further advances of money. Then, too, he felt no 
interest in Austria’s proposed acquisition of parts of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Pitt and Grenville despatched Lord Yarmouth to the 
King’s headquarters to make a formal protest against the pro- 
posed withdrawal of the Prussian army. Finally, Frederick 
William gave the order to advance, but too late to gain the 
results which prompt and vigorous co-operation with the Aus- 
trians should have achieved.^ In short, the course of events in 
1793 affords the classic example of the collapse of vast and im- 
posing efforts owing to division of interests and the intrusion of 
jealousies and intrigues. Pitt and Grenville did their best to 
keep the Coalition united and active ; but a Power which granted 
only limited help could not impart that unity of design without 
which great enterprises come to naught. 

^ Vivenot, iii, 352, 353. 

2 Ibid.^ 320, 321, 339, 379, 380; “Dropmore P.,” ii, 470, 536. In the last 
passage Yarmouth accuses the King of Prussia of deliberately thwarting the 
action of the Austrian army under Wurmser. 


CHAPTER VI 

TOULON 


Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beggary: 

Then fiery ej€j[>editic>n he my wing, 

Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a King. 

— Shakkhi*eahk, King RkhardTHy act iv, se. 5* 

"^IIK enterprise destined to develop into the occupation of 
Toulon arose out of the ncf^otiations for alliance with 
stria, Sardinia, and Naples. Hy the first of these Mngland 
iged htn'stdf to send a considerable fleet into the Medi- 
anean, as an efTe(*tive lu'l[> to the military operatiems then 
i\g im in the Maritime Alps ami the (knujese Riviera, In^ 
d, the C'ourt of Vienna nuule this almost ;\ swt* t/Ufi mm of 
alliance. On its sitle the liritisli (Jovermnent gained ussur 
es of military aid inun Sardinia ami Naples, the fiirmer of 
se States agreeing to furnish zo.tm) troops in return for the 
lual subsidy iif / «!oo,iJi)0. 

lere, then, were the foundations of a Minlitcrranean ptdiry 
which bitt ami his cidleagurs beg.an to build in tlm years 
with the singular and unfiirrseen results at Ttailon and 
Imrsiea. Mwrytlitng favoured seime such design. The l*reuch 
rine was enfeebled by mutiny, ami, as the spring of 1703 
fged into summer, there iame omimne, signs of revolt in the 
Rh against the Jatsdun laOion supreme at I’aris. Ai'cord 
ly Grenville tuged the llapsburg C\aut, in nduin for Hritish 
p in Manders, tti as 4 st an expeditiiin of the Allies u* the 
,Ht of Prtivence. llir i-omiuci of the Austrian C*lmm«'lhn, 
ugut, was characlerislii , hat fmtn strengthrnini* the Impmi.d 
ZCH in Italy, he prepare«t i«» withdraw stune of llietn hu the 
enish campaign, now tltat a liiiiish fleet sptrad its tovrting 
igs over the Kingdom ot SarKhnuc* 

** F. Aiisirta, ,13, Dinnsgr so KUc'u, ttih Kdru in inrin-sltr. 

1 June. 
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Nevertheless the British Ministers persevered with 
scheme ; but whether they at first aimed at Corsica or T 
is uncertain/ Certain it is that Pitt on 19th July propos 
detach three line regiments from the Duke of York’s 
in Flanders and send them to the Mediterranean along wit 
brigade of the Hessian corps and a body of Wlirtembergers 
pointed out that the naval superiority of Hood and the Sp 
fleet in that sea would enable us to strike a telling blow at 
vence if we were helped by Sardinians, Neapolitans, and Aus 
from the Milanese. He admitted the strength of the argui 
in favour of our land forces acting together on one point 
he added: “What I now mention seems to offer a fair cl 
of doing something material in the South [of France], and, 
distress the enemy on more sides than one, while their in1 
distraction continues, it seems hardly possible that they can 
oppose any effectual resistance.’^ “ 

Pitt wrote thus at the time when Mainz and Valenci 
were on the point of surrender, and the Bretons, together 
nearly the whole of the South of France, were in open i 
against the regicide Republic. Equally characteristic c 
sanguine temperament is his Memorandum of 23rd August 
as to the allied forces which ought to be available for s( 
against France in June 1794, namely, 30,000 in Flanders, 
50,000 marched thence on Paris; 50,000 to attack Brest, a 
many more to attack Toulon.^ 

It so chanced that on that very day the ardour of the 
vengaux brought about a very different situation. The a 
of Hood’s fleet encouraged the moderates to send two Cor 
sioners, representing the two coast Departments, to seek 
from the British fleet. Thereupon on his flagship, the “ Vic 
Hood drew up a public Declaration that, if the ships-of-v 
Toulon and Marseilles were unrigged and the French 1 
standard hoisted, he would take those cities under his 
tection, respect private property and, on the conclusion of f 
restore the warships to the French monarchy. He then se 
a Spanish squadron, under Langara, cruising off the co« 
Roussillon, with a request for help. That officer soon ha 

^ “Dropmore P,,” ii, 392, 399, 407, 412. Spain hoped to find he 
demnity ” in Corsica. See too Fortescue, iv, 116, 117. 

® See “ Eng. Hist. Rev.” for October 1909, p. 748. 

' Pitt MSS., 196. 
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ni.se of 2,000 Spanish troops, to be detached from the army 
ding that province. The Jacobin forces under Cartcaux 
ng crushed the moderates in Marseilles, Hood made for 
Ion, though as yet the Spanish ships were not in sight He 
anchor in the outer roadstead on a7th August, and landed 

0 men near b'ort Lamalgue, east of the town. In the after* 

1 fifteen Spanish ships arrived, and on the next <lay landed 

0 men. On the 28th Hood also issued a proclamation to 
efTcct that he would hold Toulon in trust only for Louis XVII 

1 peace should be restored io France.^ To this the Toulunese 
nted ; the c>i>position of some of their sailors and trotjps soon 
ipsed; and a detachment of Cartcaux* force was eiisily dis» 
ed from a strong position near Olliuules, north-west of the 
\ (31st August). Toulon therefore seemed a sure gain for 
royalist cause. 

et Ihtl and his colleagues were careful not to identify them* 
with that cause. Hood, having implietl in his 'rouh)n 
lainatiiia that out? t>f the objects of (ireat Hrituiu was the 
)rati(ui of tlu! lo’cnch monarchy, Ministers warned him that 
^ true grounti of the war was to rejad an unjust ;md un- 
a)kefl aggression against llis Majesty, and his Allies, and 
rest ol Lurope, which hat! been evidently threatened and 
Eingeretl by the ciiiuiuct of hVance.** 'brue, in the i oinsr of 
struggle Lnglaud had supported the Frcmch Ri»yalists, and 
hi fuul it pnulent, esi>ecially in view of the events at Tindon, 
Hsist in restoring monarchy. ’* adds Lord Chatham, ** it 
o be c«nisitlered as arising out ol ttie circumstances luitl 
ided an ttie ctinsiderations whith I have stated, and not m 
:ing jumi of the object hir which His M.ijenty originally totik 
armsA dins gentle rebuke to Hood om impeliuue^ and 
uonatcil officer I, dearly slmws the attitude of thr C abinet 
iirds that problem, lou* CJreat Hritain the re entablishment 
aonarcfjy wsrs not an affair of principle, but stdely ex 
iency. It is also noteworthy that the inhalntants nt 1 ouhai 
incii the tricolour flag, thu% signifying their adfuea^ut to uui 
itiomal royalism as established in tyr;!, 

he fiiftuiies of the Republic now appeared desperate, .oid 
Allies would certainly have iritmtphed had tlicy put ti»rth 
:he of the energy develuprij by the Jacobins at Fans. With 


* **iL tc," Ailm, Mrtlir, 1701- 
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ordinarily good management on the part of Austria, Sai 
and Naples, Toulon might have become the centre of a 
royalist movement in the South. That was certainly ti 
pectation of Pitt; and Langara, the Spanish admiral at T' 
expressed to his Government the hope that the war woulc 
end with honour.^ 

No one at first realized the difficulties of the enterprise, 
ramparts of Toulon were extensive; and the outlying forts 
Lamalgue on the east to Mount Faron on the north, an 
works on the west and south-west, spread over a circumfe 
of fully fifteen miles. Then again the French royalist comi 
in Toulon was somewhat suspicious of the Allies. In tr 
blight seemed to settle on the royalist cause when it h; 
over to foreigners one of the cherished citadels of F 
Loyalty to Louis XVII now spelt treason to the nation, 
crisis is interesting because it set sharply against one ar 
the principles of monarchy and nationality ; and the sequel p 
that the national idea, though still far from mature ev 
France, had more potency than royalism. A keen-sighte 
server had very forcibly warned the Marseillais against deli^ 
their city into the hands of the Spaniards, a crime which 
ruin their efforts. Such was the judgement of Bonaparte ii 
curious pamphlet “ Le Souper de Beaucaire.’’ 

Other invisible agencies, those of time and space, told a| 
the Allies. Despatches sent by Hood were at least eleven 
in reaching their destination, and often far longer. Consequ 
the plans framed at home were always belated. The first ti 
(received on 7th September) found the Cabinet half comr 
to another enterprise, that in the West Indies, which Piti 
reluctantly postponed owing to the drain of troops to Fla 
and Toulon. A further disadvantage was that disputes be 
the British and Spanish commanders at Toulon were kno’ 
Whitehall long after they had come to a head; and the 
reports of the sore straits of the garrison led to the despa' 
Cork of orders for the sailing of reinforcements five days 
the evacuation began at Toulon. 

In these brisk and giddy-paced times it is difficult to r 
the difficulties which then beset British commanders warr; 
the Mediterranean against an enemy who could send ne 

^ O.,” Spain, 28. St. Helens to Grenville, 4th and nth Septem 
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is in three days. Now the telegraph has aiinihilated space; 
then» as in the campaigns of Francis I against Fhurles V, 
compactness of France and her central position told enorm« 
y in her favour. The defeiice of Toulon was practicable, 
n'ded that adeijuate reinforcements arrived in time. As 
.st)on appear, Pitt iirgetl the despatch of strong reiiiforce^ 
its from Ireland; and, but for delays <Iue to the want of 
sports, things might have gone very difTeretitly at Toulon, 
also expected Austria to send succours if only as a means 
rotecting her Italian possessioiLs. In truth, if the llapsburgs 
discerned the signs of the times, they would have taken 
K to defend the Milanese at Taukun They were destined to 
their fully. 

urther, cm 14th September, despite had news from Dunkirk, 
Idas issued orders that 4 ,ocki Hessians, serving under the 
;c* fif York, must be withdrawn in ordc^r tci strengthen the 
'istju at TouUug their place lunng taken by others hired at 
sel. On inSth Sepltanber Dundas adcksl that llie artillery 
, for Dunkirk would Ih* withdrawn IVtun Maiulers as it was 
uUly rKH'dt'd at I'nulnn. I1ius these twci ex|uHlitinns cemo 
kI logcUher, and prtnluced a dishK:aticm of platis and order- 
of truc»ps tei and trt», which tt^kl against ^au‘eeH^ in either 
rter. Hy a/thOetolHa' Ministersdermilrlytlcs ided that 1‘tHdon, 
a Vendee, wa-* a better !uk‘rum for tlunr scanty fi»rces than 
lulers.” Mven sts witli all these disku alicms tjf the Memish 
IS, Pitt and Dundas relied too much upon Austria; and all 
late hnnui out that she was a broken reed. The Sardinians, 
1, lacking dm- suppiut from the Ooirrt of Vienna, were afraid 
lenude their biaders and therefore M-nl ;ur inadetiuate eiur ^ 
;ent, despite the lacl that they had po mused to place 
ips lit the disposal i.*f Fugland free froin all expense, 
str different was the proerdurr i»f the kVrtu h. t*arnot deter- 
led to retake I.yons and ‘rimlom, c-vcsi if the efforts against 
lin and Sardinia had t«* be relaxed. Idirther, eai the* truli *4 
itemlHTf tlirre arrived at the krpuhlii’an army west of d'oulon 
iriearnation of warlike mingy am! skill At tlu- biiiding^ of 
C,.mnnnissionrrs ol the t'oinriitiMig Napoleon Honap.nie had 
ne from the arsenal at to assist the few aitillrry 

n then before Toulon, t Jn the tyth hr was pined in command 

"do;s hrr Ffalr'i« ur ..o* pr ?, t hs. vt, vii-^ lui ioSiieau^ el 

:C m«»asurr^. 
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of their insignificant siege artillery, and forthwith from the slopes 
two miles west of the town he opened fire on the nearest ships. 
It is incorrect to claim for him the origination of the plan of sink- 
ing the fleet by a fire from the height behind TEguilette; for three 
days earlier the Commissioners of the Convention had written 
that they would secure a position whence the allied fleet could 
be sunk by red-hot cannon-balls; and there was no point but 
the high ground behind Fort TEguilette which dominated both 
the inner and the outer harbours.^ But it may freely be granted 
that Bonaparte clinched the arguments in favour of this course 
and brought to bear on it that masterful energy which assures 
triumph. It was the first occasion on which he crossed the path 
of Pitt; and here, as always, he had the advantage of a central 
position, and of wielding a compact and homogeneous force 
against discordant Allies. 

The worst difficulty confronting the defenders of Toulon 
remains to be noted. There the Sea Power is at the mercy of 
the Land Power. To attempt to defend that city at the head of 
its land-locked harbour, dominated by promontories, was to 
court disaster unless the fleet had an army to protect it. In 
such a case a fleet is a source of danger rather than of safety. Its 
true function is to act where it can, either directly or indirectly, 
command the land. It operates with most effect against low 
and exposed coasts. St. Jean d’Acre affords, perhaps, the best 
example of a town at the mercy of a fleet. Portsmouth, Sydney, 
Brest, and Toulon cannot be held by an enemy unless he brings 
forces sufficient to hold the neighbouring heights. In occupying 
Toulon, the Sea Power was virtually putting its head into the 
lion's jaw. Only by degrees did the authorities at home under- 
stand this all-important fact For some time it was veiled from 
Pitt; and, as we shall see, the Austrian Chancellor, Thugut, 
never did understand it To those who were on the spot, the 
need of occupying the promontory behind TEguilette was appar- 
ent; and on 21st September Lord Mulgrave and Rear-Admiral 
Gravina led a force to seize the very height on which Bonaparte's 
will had already fastened. The Allies crowned it with a tempor- 
ary work dignified by the name of Fort Mulgrave. The fortunes 


^ The arguments of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson in “ Owens College Essays,” 
do not convince me that Napoleon alone devised that plan. Chuquets 
conclusion (“Toulon,” 176), “Bonaparte partageait Pavis des repr^sentants,” 
seems to me thoroughly sound. So, too, Cottin,“ Toulon et les Anglais,” ch. xi. 
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of Toulon turned on the possession of all the heights command- 
ing the harbour, but especially of this one. 

Even before the arrival of Bonaparte the difficulties of defence 
were very great. A British naval officer wrote on the 14th to 
Lord St Helens, British ambassador at Madrid, that the situa- 
tion of the little garrison was very critical owing to daily attacks 
from the 5,000 French at Ollioules and the same number on the 
eastern side. The Allies, he added, could not wholly trust the 
French royalists serving with them, and they were glad to send 
away on four French sail-of-the-Iine some 6,000 French sailors 
who had bargained to be landed on the Biscay coast. Having 
only 1,570 British and 3,460 Spaniards, they could scarcely man 
the ramparts and forts, several of which, especially those on 
Mount Faron, were not nearly ready. The houses of the town 
were far too near to the ramparts; but the Allies dared not 
demolish them until reinforcements arrived. Fortunately the 
Spanish Admiral, Gravina, was alert, intelligent, and trust- 
worthy; and Piedmontese were known to be advancing over 
the Maritime Alps into the county of Nice. Part of Hood’s 
fleet was engaged in intercepting the supplies and stores des- 
tined for the Republicans.^ 

The letter brings out vividly the perils of the garrison, which 
must have evacuated Toulon had not reinforcements speedily 
arrived. On 26th September Hood wrote that the Allies were 
kept in perpetual alarm by the French batteries, which must be 
kept under at all risks, until more troops arrived.^ Fortunately 
the foresight of Pitt and Grenville had provided the means of 
backing up operations in the Mediterranean. Apart from the 
treaty with Sardinia, there was a compact with Naples, whereby 
that Court promised a force of 6,000 men and 12 warships, the 
naval expenses being borne by England.^ By 5th October 1,350 


^ ‘‘ F. O.,” Spain, 28. 

^ “ H. (Adm. Medit, 1793). Nevertheless Hood sent off a small 
squadron to offer help to Paoli in Corsica, but with very disappointing results. 
On 7th October he writes : “ Paoii is a composition of art and deceipt 
He also dwells on the hostile conduct of Genoa and Tuscany. 

* Martens, v, 473-S3. In “H. O.,” Seers, of State, 4, is a despatch of 
General Acton of 30th October 1793 to Sir W. Hamilton, stating that when 
transports reach Naples, they will take off 1,200 more troops for Toulon, 
making a total of 6,300. But ships and supplies of food were wanting. The 
troops must be commanded by a Neapolitan, Marshal Fortiquerri, whom 
Hood had censured for incompetence ! 
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This Force maybe estimated (allowing for some deduction) at 30,000 
men. To this may possibly be added some Force from Corsica, and 
probably early in the spring, an additional body of 11,000 Sardinians, 
perhaps also of 10,000 Austrians, and some troops of Baden from 
hence. Possibly also a body of Swiss, and in the course of the next 
summer (if the expedition to the West Indies is successful) about 4,000 
or 5,000 British on their return from the Islands. If 10,000, or 12,000, 
Swiss can be secured, it seems not unreasonable to expect that, by the 
beginning of next year, there may be an army in the South of France 
of near 60,000 men. 


Pitt, then, regarded Toulon as the base of operations in the 
South of France so extensive as to deal a decisive blow at the 
Republic. The scheme was surely due to the influence of 
Bacchus rather than of Mars. For how was it possible to spare 
6,200 men from the Duke of York's force, then hard pressed 
after its retreat from Dunkirk? The estimate of the Sardinian 
contingent was based on the treaty obligations of that Power 
rather than on probable performance; while that for the Spani- 
ards is strangely beneath the mark. How boyishly hopeful also 
to suppose that the British forces destined for the future con- 
quest of Corsica could spare a contingent for service in Provence 
in the spring of 1794, and that the nervous little Court of Turin 
would send an additional body of 11,000 men far into France. 
Thus early in Pitt's strategic combinations we can detect the 
vitiating flaw. He did not know men, and therefore he did not 
know Cabinets. He believed them to be acting according to his 
own high standard of public duty and magnanimous endeavour. 
Consequently he never allowed for the calculating meanness 
which shifted the burdens on to other shoulders. 

The one factor on which he had a right to count was the des- 
patch of a respectable force of Austrians from the Milanese by 
way of Genoa. The Austrian Governor of Milan promised to 

Ireland, asking him to send the flank companies (the best men) of the 
regiments then in Ireland. Westmorland agreed on i8th September, but 
said they could not sail in less than three weeks. As the crisis at Toulon 
deepened, Pitt, about the middle of November, begged the Lord Lieutenant 
to send the 35th, 41st, and 42nd regiments from Ireland to Toulon. On 
20th November Westmorland agreed (though pointing out the danger of an 
Irish rising). .On the 30th he said the two latter regiments were ready to sail 
from Cork whenever the transports should arrive; but the delays in the 
arrival and sailing of transports had always been serious — a prophetic 
remark (Pitt MSS,, 331). 
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send 5,000 men; but not a man ever stirred.^ Hood did not 
hear this disappointing news till 24th November.^ He at once 
sent off to London an urgent request for succour; and orders 
were given on 2 '^rd December (the day after the arrival of the 
news) for three regiments to sail from Cork for his relief. Thus 
it came about that 12,000 Allies were left unsupported at Toulon 
to bear the brunt of attacks of some 40,000 Frenchmen now 
directed by a genius. O’Hara, who took over the command on 
his arrival on 27th October, at once gave a verdict consonant 
with his pessimistic character. Hood wrote on the morrow to 
Dundas : “ General O’Hara has just been with me and alarmed 
me much. He says our posts are not tenable and that we are 
in a dangerous situation for lack of troops that can be relied 
upon. Andy what is very unpleasant, is the conduct of the 
Spaniards, who are striving for power here.” On iith Novem- 
ber O’Hara reported that, in the absence of engineer officers, the 
forts had been injudiciously constructed; that their garrisons 
began to suffer from exposure to the bleak weather; that the 
broken and wooded country greatly favoured the advance of 
the enemy, and hampered all efforts to dislodge him; that the 
Spaniards and Sardinians had no artillery, tools, or camp equip- 
ments; and that the only means of securing Toulon was to have 
an army capable of taking the field. ^ Hood and he therefore 
counted the hours for the arrival of 5, 000 Austrians from Genoa, 
and of troops from England. 

The difficulties of the Allies were enhanced by the disputes 
which soon arose between the British and Spaniards as to the 
command of the garrison. The tactful Gravina having been 
badly wounded in driving the French from Mount Faron, Lan- 
gara put in a claim that his successor should be commander-in- 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 471. Thugut took no interest whatever in Toulon 
(see Vivenot, iii, 324, 327, 362, 363). Other proofs follow (pp. 381, 384) of the 
pressing demands which Grenville, also Mr. Trevor at Turin, made for the 
fulfilment of the EmperoPs promise. Some difficulties supervened as to the 
provisioning of the 5,000 Austrian troops on the march and the place of em- 
barkation ; but these were far from insuperable. Clearly the operating cause 
was ThuguPs conviction that there was at Toulon a number of troops “excdd- 
ant ce que toute place quelconque peut exiger pour sa defense ” {zh‘d,y 385). 

^ “H. O.” (Adm. Medit, 1793), Hood to Dundas, 24th November. 

^ Ibid, O’Hara to Hood. This reached London on 8th December; but, 
as we have seen, Ministers up to 22nd December continued to rely on the 
arrival of the Austrians as providing a sufficient reinforcement. 
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chief of the allied forces (23rd October). To this Hood stoutly- 
demurred, on the ground that he received Toulon in trust before 
the Spaniards appeared ; and, though it was true that the Span- 
ish troops outnumbered the British, yet the command of the 
Neapolitan and Sardinian contingents belonged of right to the 
subsidizing Power. He therefore claimed the supreme command 
for General O’Hara. This matter caused much annoyance at 
Madrid, where that rankling sore, Nootka Sound, was still kept 
open by the all-powerful Minister, Alcudia. Hood’s testiness 
increased the friction at Toulon. The Spaniards were justified 
in claiming equality at that fortress ; for only by their arrival 
did the position become tenable; and the joint proclamations of 
Hood and Langara formed a tacit admission of that equality. 
But Pitt early resolved to take a firm stand on this subject. On 
17th October, in discussing the instructions for Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, the British Commissioner designated for Toulon, he de- 
clared that we must appoint him governor of that town in con- 
sequence of its surrender to us.^ 

Pitt kept up this stiff attitude, and on 30th November stated 
to St. Helens that, as Toulon surrendered to Hood alone 
(Langara having declined to share in the original enterprise) 
England must appoint the commander-in-chief, especially as she 
could not transfer to a Spaniard the command of her subsidized 
Allies. The despatch concluded thus: His Majesty has in no 
case any view upon that place different from that which has 
been avowed in his name — that at the conclusion of peace that 
port should be restored to the crown of France and that in the 
interval it should serve in His Majesty’s hands as a means of 
carrying on the war and as a pledge of indemnity to him and 
his Allies, including the Crown of Spain, whose claim to indem- 
nity His Majesty has so distinctly avowed.” ^ 

These words were added because the French Royalists and the 
Spaniards asserted that England’s high-handed conduct at 
Toulon arose from her resolve to make of it a second Gibraltar. 
The insinuation struck home then, and has been widely repeated.^ 
But, on the first receipt of the news of the gain of Toulon, 
Grenville declared explicitly to the Austrian Court that what- 

^ Dropmore P.,'' ii, 447 ; “ Mems. of Sir G, EllioV' ii, 190, et seq, 

’ “F. O.,^^ Spain, 28. 

2 Even by M. Cottin in his works, '' Toulon et les Anglais,” “ L’Angleterre 
et les Princes.” 
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the princes on this point before they were put in possession of 
Provence. Pitt and Grenville were not made of the same stuff 
as the Ministers in power in 1815, who demanded no return for 
the sacrifices of blood and treasure in the Waterloo campaign. 
None the less, it is certain that Pitt and his cousin had no 
thought of keeping either Dunkirk or Toulon, save as a pledge 
for the acquisition of some of the French West Indies and 
Corsica,' This was hinted at plainly in the British Declaration 
issued at Toulon on 20th November: 


That altho’ at the conclusion of peace, we shall think ourselves 
entitled to stipulate such terms as may afford just security to ourselves 
and our Allies, and a reasonable indemnification for the risks and 
expenses of a war in which, without any provocation on our part, we 
have been compelled to engage, yet that, for our part our views of 
indemnification can only have relation to places not on the Continent 
of Europe. 

After this explicit statement, there ought to have been no 
bickerings about British aggrandisement at Toulon. Some of 
the hot-heads in that town (echoed by Fox later on at West- 
minster) chose to consider the Declaration as an infraction of 
Hood's promise that he would hold Toulon merely in trust for 
Louis XVII. The difference, however was not vital. Pitt and 
Grenville intended to hold Toulon merely as a pledge that the 
British claims to an indemnity elsewhere would be satisfied. 
Spain had most cause for annoyance with the Declaration, inas- 
much as she, though having a superior number of troops in that 
town, was neither allowed to consider it as a pledge for her 
future indemnities, nor to share in its government. It was con- 
fided to three Commissioners — Sir Gilbert Elliot, Hood, and 
O'Hara, Elliot being virtually Governor. 

In one other matter the Courts of St. James and of Madrid 
were at variance. The latter urged the need of speedily re- 
moving the French warships from Toulon to a Spanish port, or 
of making preparations for burning them. Whereas Pitt, who 
regarded Toulon, not as a windfall, but as a base of operations 
for a campaign in Provence, maintained that such conduct must 

' “F. O.,” Spain, 28. On 30th November Grenville instructed St. Helens 
to express regret that Spain seemed to retract her wish, previously ex- 
pressed, that Corsica should go to England; and also to advise that Spain 
should take her indemnity from France on the Pyrenean frontier. 
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blight their prospects. With phenomenal stupidity, Langara 
allowed his secret instructions on this topic to leak out, thereby 
rousing the rage of the Toulonese and the contempt of his 
British colleagues. The Duke of Alcudia (better known as 
Godoy) expressed sincere regret for this bHise, But the mischief 
was done. The French royalists thenceforth figured as traitors 
who had let in a band of thieves intent only on the seizure of 
the French warships. 

As if this were not enough, Hood quarrelled with our military 
officers, with results highly exasperating to our land forces.^ 
These last did not shine during the siege. True, in the sortie of 
29th November they captured a battery recently erected north 
of Malbosquet; but, their eagerness exceeding their discipline, 
they rushed on, despite orders to remain in the battery, like a 
pack of hounds after a fox (wrote Hood);^ whereupon the 
French rushed upon them, driving them back with heavy loss. 
O’Hara, while striving to retrieve the day, was wounded and 
captured. His mantle of gloom devolved upon Major-General 
David Dundas, a desponding officer, who had recently requested 
leave to return on furlough on the ground of ill health and 
inability to cope with the work. This general’s letters to his 
ever confident relative, Henry Dundas, at Whitehall, were always 
in a minor key. In his eyes the Spanish troops were ^‘every- 
thing that is bad”; half of the Toulonese were hostile to the 
Allies ; and the latter were heavily handicapped by having to 
defend their own fleets. There was some truth in this; but the 
whining tone of the letters, due to ill health, drew from the 
Minister a stinging retort, to the effect that the occupation of 
Toulon had taken Ministers wholly by surprise; that they had 
done their best to comply with the new demands for troops, and 
expected their general not to look at his own difficulties alone, but 
to remember those of the enemy and endeavour to beat him.® 

This was the spirit in which Hood faced the problem. Even 
at the close of November, when all hope of the arrival of the 
5,000 Austrians was past, he refused to listen to David Dundas’s 
advice for the evacuation of Toulon; and surely this pertinacity 
was consonant with the traditions of the British navy, and of the 

^ Fortescue, iv, 172. “ “ H. 0 .,” Adm. Medit., 1793. 

® O.,” Mil., 455. Fortescue (iv, 175) vehemently censures Henry 

Dundas, but I think without sufficient ground. The letters of David Dundas 
called for reproof. See Mr. Oscar Browning’s “ Youth of Napoleon ” (App. iv). 
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army in its better days; but out of this question arose a feud 
between army and navy which developed in Corsica with dis- 
astrous results. Ministers strove to send all the succour avail- 
able. But they did not hear until 22nd December that the 
5,000 i\ustrians were being withheld. Henry Dundas^s letter of 
the 28th also breathes deep concern at the news that Sir R. 
Boyd had not forwarded from Gibraltar the reinforcements 
ordered thence. Further, it appears from an official estimate 
drawn up at Whitehall on i8th December, that the troops al- 
ready at or ordered to Toulon were believed to be as follows : 
British, 2,828; Spanish, 4,147; Sardinians, 2,162; Neapolitans, 
8,600. Dundas also included the r,ioo British troops ordered 
from Gibraltar (where at that time there was no chance of an 
attack), and 2,361 men under directions to sail from Cork, but 
which could not stir owing to the non-arrival of the transports.’' 
The resulting total of 21,198 is, of course, merely a sign of 
Henry Dundas’s optimism. But obviously Ministers were unaware 
of the acute crisis at Toulon at the time of its surrender. In the 
age of telegraphy, that disaster would have been averted. The 
delays of the Austrians, and the muddles at Gibraltar and Cork, 
would have been known betimes. 

Strange to say, there was at that time lying at anchor at Spit- 
head a force under Lord Moira’s command, destined for Brit- 
tany, but held back for various causes, which would probably 
have turned the balance at Toulon, had Ministers known of the 
dire need of reinforcements. It is mortifying to read the letters 
of Pitt and the Marquis of Buckingham early in December, com- 
plaining that Moira’s force is strangely inactive.^ Still more 
startling is it to read the hurried order of 23rd December (six 
days after the loss of Toulon), that the 40th regiment, then un- 
expectedly detained at Cork, though detached for service with 
Lord Moira, should set sail at once for the French stronghold 
along with the other regiments also detained at Cork.^ What 
might not have happened, had those troops set sail for Toulon 
before the close of November? 

Flero-worshippers will probably maintain that, even if Toulon 
had been held harmoniously by all the troops which the imagina- 
tion of Pitt and Dundas conjured up, nevertheless the genius and 

' Pitt MSS., 331 ; “H. 0 ,,” Mil., 455. 

" “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 476, 477; “Mems. of Sir G. EllioV' ii, 198. 

® Admiralty. Out Letters, xiii. 
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manded by a most distinguished officer, the Piedmontese Colonel 
Jermagnan, whose loss we deeply lament; but on the back of 
mountain — near i,8oo feet high, steep, rocky, deemed almost i 
cessible, and which we had laboured much to make so — they fo 
means once more to penetrate between our posts, which occupied 
extent of above two miles, guarded by about 450 men; and in a ' 
short space of time we saw that with great numbers they crowned 
that side of the mountain which overlooks the town. 


In this despatch David Dundas proclaimed his own inc( 
petence. For some time it had been obvious that the Rep 
licans were about to attack Fort Mulgrave, which everyb( 
knew to be essential to the defence of the fleet. Yet he took 
steps to strengthen this '' temporary post so that it mi 
resist a determined attack. He also entrusted one half of 
battery to the Spaniards whom he had declared to be everyth 
that is bad."' On his own showing, as many as 2,500 allied tro 
were near at hand on the Balaguier or Eguilette heights to 
as supports, before Bonaparte's attack began; and 400 m 
were sent thither soon afterwards. A spirited attack by th 
troops on the victors at Fort Mulgrave on its blind s 
might have retrieved the day; but a panic seized part of 
supports, whom Sidney Smith describes as rushing like sw 
towards the sea though the enemy was only in a condition 
attack “ faintly." Hood was furious at this spiritless acceptai 
of defeat; and in his despatch to Whitehall censured the tro( 
for not making a timely effort;^ but as David Dundas had 
along opined that the place was untenable, he decided to h 
a council of war. It registered the wishes of the despond: 
chief. The officers decided that it was impossible either to 
take the two positions lost, or to establish a post on the oul 
or Cepet, peninsula, capable of protecting the roadstead fv 
the cross fires which the French would pour in from the Ba 
guier and Cape Brun promontories. 

During the next three days the evacuation took place ami 
scenes of misery for the royalist refugees that baffle the imagii 
tion. As many as 14,877 were crowded on board the Brit 
ships, together with some 8,000 troops. At the same time Cj 
tains Sidney Smith, Hare, and Edge, with a picked body of n 
burnt or otherwise damaged 27 French warships left in the h 


^ “H. O.,” Adm. Medit., 1794. 
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hour, while i8 were brought away by the Allies. Eleven of the 
twenty-seven were not seriously injured by the fire, and they 
afterwards flew the tricolour. But the loss of 34 warships and 
nearly all the masts and other valuable stores was a blow from 
which the French navy did not recover until Bonaparte before 
his Egyptian expedition breathed his own matchless vigour into 
the administration. In ships and stores, then, France suffered 
far more heavily than the Allies. Their losses elude the in- 
quiries of the statistician. They consisted in the utter discredit 
of the royalist cause throughout France, the resentment that 
ever follows on clumsy or disloyal co-operation, and the revela- 
tion of the hollowness of the imposing fabric of the First Coali- 
tion. In the south of France four nations failed to hold a single 
fortress which her own sons had placed in their power. 

The Nemesis which waits upon weakness and vacillation has 
rarely appeared in more mocking guise than at the close of the 
year 1793. About the time when Toulon surrendered, the Aus- 
trian Government finally came to the determination to despatch 
thither the 5,000 men which it had formerly promised to send. 
Grenville received this news from Eden in the first days of 1794, 
shortly after the surrender of the fortress was known. There- 
upon he penned these bitter words; ‘'If the first promise had 
been fulfilled agreeably to the expectation which His Majesty 
was justified in forming, the assistance of such a body of disci- 
plined troops would have sufficed to ensure the defence of that 
important post; and the injury which the common cause has 
sustained on this occasion can be ascribed only to the tardiness 
and indecision which so strongly characterize the Austrian Gov- 
ernment.'^ ^ Most tactfully he bade Eden refrain from reproaches 
on this occasion and to use it merely as an argument for throw- 
ing greater vigour into the next campaign. 

Events pointed the moral far more strongly than Eden could 
do. As by a lightning flash, the purblind politicians of Vienna 
could now discern the storm-wrack drifting upon them. The 
weakness of the Piedmontese army, their own unpreparedness in 
the Milanese, the friendliness of Genoa to France, and the Jaco- 
binical ferment in all parts of Italy, portended a speedy irrup- 
tion of the Republicans into an almost defenceless land where 
they were sure of a welcome from the now awakened populace. 

^ “F. O.,” Austria, 36. Grenville to Eden, 3rd January 1794. 
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So long as Toulon held out, Piedmont and Milan were safe. 
Now, the slackness of Austria enabled her future destroyer to 
place his foot on the first rung of the ladder of fame, and 
prompted those mighty plans for the conquest of the Italian 
States which were to ensure her overthrow and his supremacy. 

Well might Eden dwell on the consternation prevalent at 
Vienna early in 1794. For, along with news of the loss of 
Toulon, tidings of defeat and retreat came from the Rhineland. 
Able and vigorous young generals, Hoche and Pichegru, had 
beaten back Austrians and Prussians from the hills around 
Worth and Weissenburg; so that the Allies fell back with heavy 
losses towards the Rhine. Thus, on the whole, the efforts of 
Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, Holland, and some of the smaller 
German States had availed merely to capture four fortresses, 
Mainz, Cond6, Valenciennes, and Quesnoy. It is not surprising 
that public opinion in England, even in loyal circles, became 
clamorous against the conduct of the war.^ 

Not the least of the misfortunes attending the Toulon episode 
was that the logic of events, and also the growing savagery of 
the Reign of Terror, edged Pitt away from his standpoint of 
complete neutrality as to the future government of France. 
How could the ally of the Toulonese Royalists profess indiffer- 
ence on that topic? On 5th October he wrote as follows to 
Grenville respecting the powers to be granted to Sir Gilbert 
Elliot at Toulon: 

I do not see that we can go on secure grounds if we treat with any 
separate districts or bodies of men [in France] who stop short of some 
declaration in favour of monarchy : nor do I see any way so likely to 
unite considerable numbers in one vigorous effort as by specifying 
monarchy as the only system in the re-establishment of which we are 
disposed to concur. This idea by no means precludes us from treating 
with any other form of regular Government, if, in the end, any other 
should be solidly established; but it holds out monarchy as the only 
one from which we expect any good, and in favour of which we are 
disposed to enter into concert.^ 

These words are remarkable. Clearly, in Pitt’s view of things, 

security ” for England and Holland was the paramount aim ; 
but he was beginning to feel that the Republican groups which 
scrambled to power at Paris over the headless trunks of their 

^ Pellew, '‘Sidmouth,” i, 112. 


^ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 438. 
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THE BRITISH JACOBINS 

The much better way doubtless will be, in this wavering condition of our 
affairs, to defer the changing or circumscribing of our Senate more than may 
be done with ease till the Commonwealth be thoroughly settled in peace and 
safety. — Milton, A Free Commonwealth, 

But cease, ye fleecing Senators 
Your country to undo, 

Or know, we British sans-culottes 
Hereafter may fleece you. 

Thelwall, a Shearing Song, 

T he outbreak of hostilities often tends to embitter the strife 
of parties. Those who oppose war find abundant cause for 
criticism in the conduct of Ministers, who in their turn perforce 
adopt measures alien to the traditions of Westminster. A system 
founded on compromise cannot suddenly take on the ways of a 
military State; and efforts in this direction generally produce 
more friction than activity. At such times John Bull, flurried 
and angry, short-sighted but opinionated, bewildered but dogged 
as ever, is a sight to move the gods to laughter and his counsellors 
to despair. 

The events of the session of 1793 illustrate my meaning. In 
view of the notorious sympathy of the Radical Clubs with 
France, Pitt proposed a Bill against Traitorous Correspondence 
with the enemy. Both he and Burke proved that the measure, 
far from being an insidious attack on the liberties of the subject, 
merely aimed at enforcing the police of war.” Nevertheless, it 
passed only by a majority of one — a warning to the Ministry 
not to proceed further in that doubtful course (9th April 1793). 
Pitt had the full support of the House in opposing Grey^s motion 
for Parliamentary Reform, which was thrown out by 282 votes 
to 41. The war spirit also appeared in a sharp rebuff given to 
Wilberforce and the Abolitionists on 14th May. The institution 
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of a Board of Agriculture (which Hussey, Sheridan, and Fox 
opposed as a piece of jobbery) and the renewal of the Charter 
of the East India Company were the chief practical results of 
that session. But the barrenness of the session, the passing of the 
Traitorous Correspondence Bill, and the hardships connected with 
the balloting for the militia stirred the Radical Clubs to redoubled 
energy ; so that home affairs for two or three years centred in 
their propaganda and in Pitfs repressive efforts. The develop- 
ment of a keen political consciousness in the masses is a subject 
of so much interest that I may be pardoned for dwelling on it 
somewhat fully, with the aid of new materials drawn from the 
Home Office Archives. 

There we see the causes of unrest. Hunger, hatred of the 
militia laws, chafing against restraints entailed by the war, all 
conduce to discontent. The newly awakened Caliban is also a 
prey to suspicion. He hates foreigners. Yet, either as refugees 
or prisoners, they swarm along the south coast (there were 
for a time 5,000 prisoners in Winchester). Fishermen are 
tempted to help in their escape, and a mariner of Emsworth 
is arraigned for treason on this count. Even so far west as 
Bodmin the prisoners are numerous and threatening. They 
convince many of the townsfolk that England would be better 
off as a Republic; and two patriotic ladies in fear and horror 
inform Lord Mount Edgcumbe anonymously that Frenchmen 
cut a mark round the neck of King George on all coins. The 
vicar of Ringmer, near Lewes, reports that the smugglers of the 
Sussex coast carry on a regular intercourse with France. In the 
Isle of Wight even the French royalists, who are there await- 
ing the despatch of Lord Moira’s long-deferred expedition to 
Brittany, figure as murderous Jacobins. In Bath, too, the mayor, 
Mr. Harington, is troubled by the influx of Gallic artists and 
dancing-masters, especially as they mix in all the “ routs,” and 
dare even there to whisper treason against King George. 
Another report comes that a French usher in a large school near 
London — was it Harrow? — has converted several of the boys to 
republicanism. Clearly, these are cases for the Aliens Act, 

Even Britons, untainted by Gallic connections, are suspect At 
Billingsgate a soldier swears that he was set upon at night be- 
cause he wore the uniform of “a d d tyrant”; and other 

evidence proves that the service was unpopular for political rea- 
sons as well as the poor pay. Farmers are plied by emissaries of 
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the clubs as they come in to market Complaints come to Dur 
das that farmers and shippers on the coasts of Lancashire an 
Cumberland sell corn to “ the natural enemy.” 

The discontent takes colour from its surroundings. At Pod 
lington in Yorkshire the villagers threaten to burn the magii 
trates in their houses in revenge for the conviction of poacher, 
The rowdies of OIney in Bucks, (formerly a sore trial to Cowpe 
and John Newton) terrorize the neighbourhood. Everywher 
the high price of corn produces irritation. The tinworkers c 
North Cornwall march in force to Padstow to prevent the ex 
portation of corn from that little harbour; otherwise they ar 
law-abiding, though a magistrate warns Dundas that local ma] 
contents are setting them against the Government. Multipl; 
these typical cases a thousand fold, and it will be seen that th 
old rural system is strained to breaking point. The amenities c 
the rule of the squires are now paid back, and that, too, at 
time when England needs one mind, one heart, one soul. At an' 
near Sheffield serious riots break out owing to the enclosures c 
common-fields and wastes, the houses of the agricultural “re 
formers ” being burnt or wrecked. On the whole, however, I hav 
found fewer references to enclosures than might be expected.^ 

As generally happens in times of excitement,'"'the towns ar 
the first to voice the dumb or muttering hatreds of the villager 
Parisians led the Revolution in France, though its causes la; 
thickest and deepest in the rural districts. Not until Pari 
‘^stormed” its castle did the villagers attack theirs. So, too, ii 
the muffled repetition of the revolutionary music which Englan* 
sounds forth, the towns buzz, while the country supplies but 
dull ground-tone. Dearness of food and scarcity of work wer 
the chief causes of discontent. The spokesmen for the Spital 
fields weavers, who number 14,000, sent up a temperate petitioi 
setting forth their distress ; but, as is often the case in London 
their thoughts turned not to politics, but to practical means c 
cure. They stated that the trade in velvets, brocades, and xic 
silks would be absolutely ruined unless steps were taken to reviv 
the fashion in these fabrics. In Liverpool there were far othe 
grievances. There, as in all seaports, the tyranny of the press 
gang was sharply resented; and, early in November 1793, th 
populace clamoured for the election of a “ liberty-loving mayor, 

^ See “ The Complaints of the Poor People of England,” by G. Dyer, BJ 
(late of Emmanuel College, Camb., 1793). 
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of the People,” appears from a letter from one of the Norwich 
Radical Clubs to the London Corresponding Society: 


The Friends of the People mean only a partial Reform, because they 
leave out words expressing the Duke of Richmond’s plan and talk only 
of a Reform; while the Manchester people seem to intimate, by ad- 
dressing Mr. Paine, as though they were intent upon Republican prin- 
ciples only. Now, to come closer to the main question, it is only 
desired to know whether the generality of the Societies mean to rest 
satisfied with the Duke of Richmond’s plan only, or whether it is their 
private design to rip up monarchy by the roots and place democracy in 
its stead. ^ 


These Societies seem to have put forth no definite programme. 
Their defenders claimed that they adhered to the Westminster 
programme of 1780, championed by Fox and the Duke of Rich- 
mond. But Fox strongly disapproved of their aims, and even 
refused to present their petition for annual parliaments and 
universal suffrage.^ In truth, the actions of these bodies belied 
their words. They largely devoted their funds and their energies 
to the circulation in a cheap form of the works of Paine, 
200,000 copies being sold in 1793,^ and still more in the follow- 
ing year. The Societies also adopted methods of organization 
similar to those of the French Jacobins Club, and advocated the 
assembly of a representative Convention. Every sixteen members 
of the London Corresponding Society could form a division ; and 
the divisions, by the process of swarming-off, rapidly extended the 
organization. They also sent delegates who conferred on matters 
of importance, either locally or at headquarters ; and the head 
delegation finally claimed to represent very large numbers in 
London and affiliated centres. In the conduct of details Spartan 
self-restraint was everywhere manifest. Members were urged to 
be brief in their remarks and business-like in their methods. 
Officials must give a solemn promise not to skulk, or make off, 
owing to persecution; and members were warned that noisy 
<Ieclamation was not a proof of zeal but might be a cloak for 
treachery. Above the chairman's seat was suspended a card with 


^ Report of the Committee of Secrecy,” May 1794. The Duke of Rich- 
mond’s plan was the Westminster programme of 1780, which became the 
six points ” of the Charter of 1838, 

^ See Fox’s letter of 2nd May 1793 to Hardy in ‘‘State Trials,” xxiv, 791. 
® M. Conway, “ Life of T. Paine,” i, 346. 
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the words — ‘‘Beware of Orators” One would like to have 
witnessed the proceedings of these dully earnest men. 

Both in the provinces and in London, reformers of the old 
type sought to curb the more dangerous of these developments, 
especially correspondence with the Jacobins’ Club at Paris. 
Thus, the Manchester Constitutional Society having published 
its address of congratulation to that body, together with the 
reply of Carras, a member, George Lloyd, entered a formal pro- 
test in these terms: “We are not a Republican Society; but 
from such connection and correspondence we shall involve our- 
selves in the imputation of Republicanism.” He added that their 
aim was solely the Reform of Parliament, and with that 
foreigners had no concern whatever.^ Nevertheless the Society 
kept up its foreign correspondence, and received addresses from 
Jacobin Clubs in France. 

Another threatening symptom was the attempt to excite dis- 
content among the soldiery. There being then very few barracks, 
the men were quartered on the public houses; and several 
petitions were sent to Whitehall by publicans (sometimes even 
by Corporations), pointing out the many inconveniences of this 
custom. Thus in the autumn of 1793 the publicans of Win- 
chester complained that they had had to lodge as many as 

5.000 men during their passage through that city, besides the 
Bucks, regiment stationed there, and they begged that barracks 
might be built. The authorities paid the more heed to these 
petitions because local malcontents “ got at ” the soldiery in the 
taverns, and brought home to them their grievances, namely^ 
poor pay, insufficient allowance for food at its enhanced prices, 
and the severities of discipline exercised by “effeminate puppies” 
drawn from aristocratic circles. In particular they circulated a 
pamphlet — “ The Soldiers’ Friend : or Considerations on the late 
pretended Augmentation of the Subsistence of the Private 
Soldiers ” — pointing out the close connection between the officers 
and “the ruling faction,” which “ever must exist while we 
suffer ourselves to be governed by a faction.” 

When the war with France unexpectedly lengthened out, 
the Ministry decided to erect new barracks, accommodating 

34.000 men, at a total expense of about i ,400,000. In the 
debate of 8th April 1796, Fox and General Smith savagely 

^ In the Place MSS. (Brit. Mus.), vol. entitled “Libel, Sedition, Treason, 
Persecution” — a valuable collection. 
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assailed this proceeding as fatal to English liberty. “ Goo^^^ 
God!’* exclaimed Smith, “is every town to be made a citadel 
and every village converted into a garrison?” Windham ha.^ 
little difficulty in showing that the old barracks were in genera-^ 
badly situated, and not adapted for cavalry. Buildings for th^ 
use of 5,400 horsemen were now erected; and on the whol^ 
question he asserted that the men would live more cheaply, anci 
would contract less vicious habits than when lodged in inni^' 
Above all, they would be removed from the sedition -mongerf?# 
who now plied them with doctrines destructive alike of loyalty^ 
and military discipline. Windham then quoted a phrase froix'^ 
Moliere’s “M^decin malgrd lui”: “ If I cannot make him dunnil>» 
I will make you deaf.” ^ The inference was that the inability o ( 
the Cabinet to silence malcontents involved the expenditure of 

400, 000 partly in order to stop the ears of the soldiery. 

Lord Bacon, in his pregnant aphorisms upon sedition, does not: 
venture on a definition of that indefinable term. Where, indeed » 
shall one draw the line between justifiable discontent and tho 
inciting of men to lawless and violent acts? We shall noticO 
presently the claim of a Scottish judge that an agitator may 
have good and upright intentions, and yet, if his words and acts 
lead to general discontent, he is guilty of sedition and perhaps 
of high treason. At the other extreme of thought stands tht2; 
born malcontent. He is generally an idealist, having a kecu 
sense of the miseries of mankind and very imperfect notions nH 
to the difficulty of peacefully and permanently ending them. 1 it 
times of political excitement the statesman has to deal witH 
large bands of zealots nerved by these irreconcilable principle.*^. 
It was the misfortune of Pitt that he sought to hold together 
a nation rent asunder by the doctrines of Burke and Paine* 
Compromise was out of the question; and yet a British staten- 
man cannot govern unless the majority of the people is ready 
for compromise. His position becomes untenable if, while 
holding the throne, he infuriates all friends of progress; if, when 
he seeks to remove abuses, he is dubbed a traitor to Kinn’^ 
Church, and Constitution. And yet, to abandon his post becau.sc^ 
of these difficulties is not only cowardly, but also an act of dis - 
loyalty alike to King and people. 

As the political thermometer rose towards fever point throug'h 
the years 1792 - 3 ) Government kept closer watch upon the politL 
^ “ Pari. Hist.,” xxxii, 929-44. 
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cal Societies; but for a long time Pitt took no action against 
them. It seems probable that, if they had confined them- 
selves to their professed programme (that of the Westminster 
Reformers of 1780) he would have remained passive. He did not 
prosecute those which in November 1792 congratulated the 
French Convention on the triumph of its arms in Belgium and 
the advent of a Gallic millennium. What, then, were the de- 
velopments which met with his stern opposition? 

But, firstly, we must ask the question. Why did not Pitt, in 
view of the unswerving loyalty of the great majority of Britons, 
rely on the good sense and weight of that mass to overbear the 
Jacobinical minority? It is much to be regretted that he did not 
take that more intelligent and more courageous course. But 
the events of the French Revolution seemed to show the need of 
early taking decided measures against a resolute and desperate 
group. At half a dozen crises in the years 1789-92 firm action 
would have crushed the anarchic forces in Paris, Lyons, and 
Marseilles ; but, for lack of a strong guiding hatid, those forces 
broke loose, with results which all genuine friends of liberty have 
ever since deplored. It is perfectly certain that, if Mirabeau 
had had a free hand, he would have used coercive measures by 
the side of which those of Pitt’s so-called ‘‘Reign of Terror” would 
have been but as a pop-gun to a cannon. Besides, to taunt Pitt 
with falseness to his principles of the years 1782-5 is to ignore 
the patent facts that he advocated very moderate changes in the 
representation. The Reform movement virtually collapsed in 
1785. That which now borrowed its watchwords was in the main 
a Republican and levelling agency. The creed of the Radicals 
of 1793 was summed up, not in the academic programme of 
the Friends of the People, the lineal heir to the earlier Associa- 
tions, but in Part II of Paine’s “ Rights of Man.” 

Here, surely, are the reasons for Pitt’s repressive policy. He 
entered on it regretfully, but he felt no sense of inconsistency 
in his change of attitude towards Reform. The times had wholly 
changed; and that movement changed with them. As Macaulay 
has well pointed out, Pitt never declared that, under no circum- 
stances, would he favour a moderate Reform of Parliament. But 
he did declare that in his view Reform was at present highly 
perilous; and he resolutely set himself to the task of coercing 
those men and those agencies who advocated it in dangerous 
forms and by lawless methods. 
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The first prosecution that need be noticed here was directed 
against Paine for the seditious utterances in the “Rights of 
Man/’ particularly in Part 11 . The Attorney- General made 
out a formidable indictment, whereupon Paine, then a member 
of the French National Convention, informed him that the 
prosecution might as well be directed against the man in the 
moon, and that the liberties of the people of England were in 
reality on their trial. After this impertinence the sentence went 
against Paine by default, and that, too, despite a skilful speech 
by Erskine (December 1792). The aim of Government of course 
was to warn those who were circulating Paine’s works that their 
conduct was seditious and that they did so at their peril. 

The Home Office Archives show that in very many cases the 
warning was disregarded, and several prosecutions ensued, with 
varying results. Still more frequent were the cases of cursing 
the King, sometimes in obscene terms. To these we need pay 
no heed. Frequently the offence was committed in taverns by 
democrats in a state of mental exaltation. To this exciting 
cause we may probably ascribe the folly of John Frost, the 
attorney with whom Pitt had some dealings during the Reform 
agitation of 1782. He was now charged with exclaiming ex- 
citedly: “I am for equality”; and, when challenged as to the 
meaning of his words, he added: “ There ought to be no Kings.” 
In this connection it should be remembered that Frost and 
Barlow had on 28th November 1792 presented to the French 
National Convention the most mischievous of all the addresses 
sent by Radical Clubs to that body. It ended with the state- 
ment that other nations would soon imitate France (that is by 
overthrowing the monarchy) and would “arm themselves for 
the purpose of claiming the Rights of Man.” ^ This piece of 
bravado must have told against Frost at the trial; for it proved 
that amidst his potations at the tavern he spoke his real mind. 
Erskine did his best to defend Frost by quoting Pitt’s letters to 
him of May 1782, on the subject of Reform.® The device was 
clever; but obviously Pitt’s association with Frost for strictly con- 
stitutional purposes in 1782 couldnotexcusethe seditious language 
of the latter under wholly different conditions eleven years later. 
Frost was condemned to six months’ imprisonment in Newgate 

^ “Collection of Addresses ... to the National Convention of France’^ 
(Debrett, 1793), 14. 

“ Speeches of Lord Erskine,^’ 293. 
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and was struck off the roll of attorneys.^ Other noteworthy 
trials ensued, notably that of the “ Morning Chronicle ” news- 
paper, which ended in an acquittal ; but it will be well now to 
turn to the important developments taking place north of the 
Tweed. 

Scotland had now thrown off the trance under which she had 
lain since 1745 ; and her chief towns bade fair to outbid London, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and Norwich as centres of democratic activity. 
There was every reason why she should awake. She had very 
little influence in Parliament. She returned 45 members as 
against Cornwairs 44; while the total number of persons 
entitled to vote for the fifteen representatives of the Scottish 
burghs was 1,303,^ a number smaller than that of the electors of 
the city of Westminster. This singular system was defended 
chiefly on the ground of the turbulence of the national character. 
Even in 1831 a Scottish member declared that Scots could never 
assemble without drawing blood; and one of their champions, 
Lord Cockburn, made the quaint admission: “ The Scots are bad 
mobbers. They are too serious at it. They never joke, and they 
throw stones.” It did not occur to that generation that the cure 
for this bloodthirsty seriousness was frequent public meetings, 
not no meetings at all. That a high-spirited people should so 
long have remained in political childhood seems incredible, until 
we remember that a borough election like that of Westminster 
was absolutely unknown in the whole course of Scottish history. 
Further, it was notorious that the 45 Scottish members were 
the most obedient group of placemen in the House of Commons ; 
and their docility had increased under the bountiful sway of 
Henry Dundas, whose control of patronage sufficed to keep the 
Caledonian squad close to heel. 

This political apathy was now to end. The men of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee began to discuss the “ Rights of Man,” 
and to follow the lead given by the London Corresponding 
Society. Thus, on 3rd October 1792, Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Dalrymple presided over the first meeting of “ The Associated 
Friends of the Constitution and of the People,” held at Glasgow. 
Resolutions were passed in favour of an equal representation of 
the people in Parliament, shorter Parliaments, and co-operation 


^ “State Trials,” xxii, 471-522. 
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with “ the Friends of the People ” in London. The entrance and 
annual subscriptions were fixed at sixpence and one shilling. 
Thomas Muir of Huntershill, an able young advocate, was 
appointed Vice-President. Other Societies were soon formed, 
and on nth December there assembled at Edinburgh a Genera] 
Convention of Delegates from the Societies of the Friends oj 
the People throughout Scotland. Its proceedings were orderly, 
beginning and ending with prayer. Resolutions were passed 
deprecating violence whether in language or action; and the 
presence either of Lord Daer or Colonel Dalrymple in the chair 
showed that some, at least, of the gentry were for Reform. This 
was exceptional. A little later the gentlemen of several towns 
and counties asserted their loyalty in flamboyant petitions; and 
the farmers of Dalkeith district at their meeting added to their 
loyal toasts the following: May we have no fox in our fold or 
greys (wild oats) in our corn.^^ ^ Sir Kenneth Mackenzie on 
3rd January 1793 informed William Pulteney that in the North 
the towns were thoroughly loyal, with the exception of Perth 
and Dundee, where certain ministers and writers led the people 
astray.^ 

Nevertheless, the authorities, notably the Lord Advocate, 
Robert Dundas, took alarm; and on 2nd January 1793 Thomas 
Muir was brought before the deputy-sheriff of Midlothian. Muir 
was a man of highly interesting personality. The son of a 
Glasgow tradesman, he had shown marked abilities at school 
and at the University, whence, owing to his advanced opinions, 
he was forced to migrate to Edinburgh. There, in his twenty- 
seventh year, he soon became a leader of the Scottish Reformers, 
his sincerity, eloquence, and enthusiasm everywhere arousing 
keen interest. Had his good sense been equal to his abilities, 
he might have gone far; but events soon showed him to be tact- 
less and headstrong. He went far beyond the rest of the delegates 
assembled at Edinburgh, namely, in bringing forward, despite 
the reluctance of the Convention, an Address from the Society 
of United Irishmen in Dublin. Their conduct much alarmed 
the authorities at Dublin Castle, who adopted stringent pre- 
cautions. Muir should therefore have seen, what his colleagues 
did see, that any plan of co-operation was certain to irritate 
Government. Nevertheless he persisted in bringing before the 


^ “ H. O.,” Scotland, 7. 
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Convention the Irish Address, which strongly pointed out the 
need of common action in the struggle for Reform and urged 
both peoples to persevere “until we have planted the flag of 
freedom on the summit, and are at once victorious and secure.” 
Further, the authorities accused Muir of circulating Paine’s 
writings and other pamphlets, including “ A Dialogue between 
the Governors and the Governed,” which contained such sen- 
tences as these: “The law is the general will — a new order.” 
“ Nations cannot revolt; tyrants are the only rebels.” “We will 
live without tyrants, without impostors (priests).” ^ The writings 
were probably seditious in their tendency;"* but the evidence 
that he circulated them was of the flimsiest character.® 

Unfortunately, Muir left the country, though in no clandestine 
manner, while legal proceedings were pending. After a short 
stay in London he proceeded to Paris, in order (as he said at his 
trial) to try to persuade the French democrats to spare the life 
of Louis XVI. The credibility of this statement is lessened by 
the fact that he arrived in Paris only the evening before the 
King’s execution and remained there long after that tragedy.* 
A letter from a Scot in Paris, James Smith, to a friend in Glas- 
gow, which the postal authorities opened, stated that the writer 
met Muir in a cafeoi the Palais Royal; that Muir did not hear 
of his indictment till the evening of 8th February, and would 
return to face his trial, though he was loth to leave France, as 
he had made “ valuable and dear connections.” “ Mr. Christie 
advised me,” adds the writer, “ to make some little proficiency in 
the language before I begin to think of beginning to do any- 
thing.” ® Now, as a clique of Britons in Paris had not long before 
drunk the toast of “ The coming Convention of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” Government naturally connected the efforts of 
Muir with this republican propaganda. His next doings increased 
this suspicion. He left France on an American ship which 

’ “ State Trials,” xxiii, 118-26. 

® I differ here from Lord Cockburn, “Examination of the Trials for Sedition 
in Scotland,” i, 147. 

® Ibid,^ i, 162-5; “State Trials,” xxiii, 146-8, 160. 

P. Mackenzie, “ Life of Muir,” does not state the reason for Muir’s visit 
to Paris. 

® “H. O.,” Scotland, 8. Dunlop, Lord Provost of Glasgow, sent it to Robert 
Dundas on 12th March 1793. For this William Christie, who translated the 
French Constitution of 1791 into English, see Alger, “Englishmen in the 
French Revolution,” 78, 98. 
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landed him at Belfast; he stayed there a few days, and lan( 
at Stranraer on 31st July, only to be arrested, along with 
books and papers, and sent to Edinburgh. 

The ensuing trial, held on 30th and 31st August, aroused 
tense interest, owing to the eloquence of Muir and the unsc 
pulous zeal of the Scottish authorities in ensuring his convicti 
They packed the jury with men who belonged to a loyal Assoc 
tion ; and it is said that the Lord J ustice Clerk, McQueen of Br; 
field, welcomed one of them with the words : “ Come awa’, Mais 
Horner, come awa’, and help us to hang ane of thae daan 
scoondrels.’^ The trial itself bristled with irregularities; c 
Muir, who rejected the proffered help of Erskine and conduc 
his own defence, fastened on them so effectively, that at 
conclusion of his final speech the Court resounded with applai 
All was in vain. The jury found him guilty, whereupon 
Court of Justiciary pronounced sentence of transportation 
fourteen years/ 

Admiration of the virtues and courage of Muir must not bl; 
us to the fact that his conduct had been most provocative. 1 
visit to Paris, on the scarcely credible pretext that he w 
thither to save the King's life, his connection with the Uni 
Irishmen, and his stay in Belfast, told against him. Rob 
Dundas, in informing his uncle, Henry Dundas, of his arn 
added : “ I have little doubt that, tho' he avows his intention 
coming home to have been a view to stand trial, [that] he is 
emissary from France or the disaffected in Ireland." ^ The S 
who first advocated common action with the Irish malconte 
should have paid good heed to his steps. Muir did not do 
Accordingly, though the direct evidence at the trial told in 
favour, the circumstantial evidence weighed heavily against hi 
At such a time men's actions count for more than their words, 
was the visit to Paris and the dealings with the United Irishm 
far more than biassed witnesses and the bullying of Braxfie 
which led to the condemnation of this talented youth. For 


^ See Campbell, “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors,” vii, 273, note, and 
143-5, for criticisms on the judges: also Cockbum, op, cit, i, 147-80; “] 
of Romilly,” i, 23. 

“ “H. 0 .,” Scotland, 8. Letter of 2nd August 1793. Bundas further sts 
that Muir had several Irish handbills on him. 

3 Curiously enough, Lord Cockburn paid no heed to this in his others 
able examination of the case. 
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arrest occurred at the time when terror was the order of the day 
at Paris, and when the issue of an inflammatory address at 
Dundee spread panic in official circles. 

Before adverting to this matter, we may note that Muir settled 
down by no means unhappily at Sydney, and bought a farm 
which he named Huntershill, after his birthplace. It is now a 
suburb of Sydney. A letter from the infant settlement, published 
in the “Gentleman's Magazine" of March 1797, describes him 
and the other Scottish “ martyrs " — Skirving, Margarot, and 
Gerrald — as treated indulgently by the authorities, who allotted 
to them convicts to till their lands. Shortly afterwards Muir 
escaped, and, after exciting experiences, in which he was 
wounded, made his way to France. In Paris, early in 1798, he 
published some articles on the United Irishmen, which Wolfe 
Tone and other Irish patriots deemed most harmful to their 
cause. They therefore remonstrated with him, but received the 
reply that he knew Ireland as well as they did, and had the 
confidence of the United Irishmen as much as they had. Wolfe 
Tone says of him; “Of all the vain obstinate blockheads that 
ever I met I never saw his equal.” ^ Fortunately for his associ- 
ates, Muir retired into the provinces and died in the year 1799. 

Dundee played a leading part in the democratic agitation. Its 
population, consisting largely of poor weavers, suffered severely 
in the year 1793 from dearness of food and scarcity of fuel. On 
this mass of needy operatives the doctrines of Paine fell like a 
spark on tinder. Dundee became the chief focus of discontent 
in Scotland. A Tree of Liberty was planted in Belmont Grounds ; 
bread riots were of frequent occurrence; and Dundas was burnt 
in effigy. In the Home Office Archives is a statement that a 
local tradesman named Wyllie generously supplied the waistcoat 
and breeches: “they was of satin." “ In July 1793 there ap- 
peared an “ Address to the People," dated “ Berean Meeting 
House, Dundee," which painted the Government in the darkest 
colours, and contained these assertions: “You are plunged into 
war by a wicked Ministry and a compliant Parliament, who 
seem careless and unconcerned for your interest, the end and 
design of which is almost too horrid to relate, the destruction of 
a whole people merely because they will be free. . . . Your 
treasure is wasting fast: the blood of your brethren is pouring 
out, and all this to form chains for a free people and eventually 

^ T. Wolfe Tone, “Autobiography,” ii, 285. 
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to rivet them on yourHelvcH/' On August ipil ii^vri 
ment agent found the MS* from winch this pLunid fuint 
in the house of u liqiu>r«Hcllcr in Kdinhurgh. It W4^ in i 
writing of a minister, Palmer: sti were twis Ic^ltef ** frlnmig to 
Robert Diuulas therehsre sent tu have Palinri arirard. 
mentioning this fact ti) Henry Dumhts, he athini ihal Pain 
was “the most dangerous relx't in Seotlaiul It ifais’qsiirfi 
the course of the trial that the address was originally wthlrn ^ 
a weaver named Mealmaker, ami that Pailiiier rr wonr 
down some expressitms which hr ihought 'aiong. Mr 
maker was a witness at the triak but was ma alha%'rd dirri' 
to incriminate himself. The authority*'* pirlrifnl Ut %!rikr 
Palmer, a man of parts, educated at Kton am! t .itnlaalgr. %%■ 
latterly had ofticiated as Unitarian Muii-f 4 rr at a 

Dundee* Doubtless itiese (acl^ as well as bis as-'nn laltoo wi 
the Scottish Friends of Lil>crly bnmghl on him a snilrnsr 
five years* transfxirtaticm/ 

If the authunties hc^jied U% crush the Hcoltisli nuwritinii 
these severities they were dbapimiritetl; f«.»r il Ihrove mi ihr 
A spy, “J. B.f* who rt^gularly supiitleti Eol^rl lliimlas w\ 
reports about the Fdtnburgh club, wrote on 14II1 
1793 that the sentence on Palmer hat! given nrw Ulr 1 
Association; for, after a time of decline in the rally ’^nmm 
more than 200 now attcndrtl its meetings. CJn jHih i h u^het 
stated that nearly all the Scc 4 tish rluh*» Inul rrvivrd, Iiimh 
Lord Provast of tdasgtnv, also drclarnl that di-i«at|rni ma 
progress every day; that the faddirry were rfiriii| 4 rik and it 
there was an urgent need of barrack*-^" Imtigmiist*ii t 
high at London. Kvim Nepean wrote to Kol*ri'i I Him!. 
“There is a devil of a stir here adsjut Muir ami Palnirr" ilia 
fiekrs address to the jury was thus paro 4 tr«I in ibr 
Chronicle** of qth March 179.^ 

I am IhjiuuI tiy ihr law, whilr I m pU^r, 

To iuy in plain rr*rm^ what I iinnk rd shi^ « aw?, 

My fipintun iIu^h amt y*ni're iMnund i« imtmr 
Th^ tld'i^rHlanei are and 111 ihnn sw a 

* “ H* Krorland, U. W. hrni u» K. iHmda^, i-a 
^ Set the “ Narrative uf the hiiffcrmgs nf T. h . I ’aHnrf 42 v4 %V 

<'794). and "Moruhly Maij.,'' svii, Sj.|, fur Hr .! 

of dysentery in 
^ "H.O,," Scotland, 
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Nevrrthclc?4f^» as anc^lhcr C^cmvriitiun had invl at Kdiidnui^h, 
Ridnst Dundas wn^tu tii his unt*lr«>fi N'MvruiU'r r/ui 4i'M?5|d,y 
<icprrratiii|:^ any initigatimi ut ihr srntrfur-*. It u.r* thmi^rr 
hi vain that thr Karl id Lautlrrdalr, Cirry, and Shrinlaii iuirr- 
vicwrt! tlu* Hnnii.? Srrrrtary ami ptiiulrd Mut that ihr «4lrtit:r id 
Icasiny.^inakinii/* *<r vrrhal ^anlniMii, fiuiii^diatdr in SiuH 
law nnty with hani^htumt, nut with hircddr drinilitni at ihr 
AntifKiilrn/ Hrnry Uniula** inluriiird hr'* nrptirw an Kdh 
innlw that hr wintld rrlrr llir whnlr ijtir'dtMii bat.k U'* ihr 
cd' JuHliriary* and h it tlrfrnded Ihr vrrdirt *•* srirntsliisilty ** and 
in lull tirtail, hr wiuikt ** carry the srnirnrr mia ricrriilrat aiid 
rni*id ihr clamtnir in KarliamrnI withiail any kind nl ili'aiiay/' ' 
BfEKfirld and his cntiragurs drirnded Ihrir randiirl in an t'.n- 
hauslivr treatise an ** lc%t«iniy nnikiii|f/‘ which llir rtiriiins may 
read in thr liamc Oflire Arrluvr^i. 

What was the attituilr «d Kilt tiavard*. lhr''’^r rvrnts/ Kltim- 
atrly hr was rrspraraldr Inr ttir'%r iniitra and Vindn;ft\r ■.rntrni, rs, 
and it is a puarrxcusr ta my.r that hr r,avr lUiudav a ftrr h^nd 
in Sctdti'.h all.tirs. Ntdl, it n. im 4 nr‘.Uun..djh- thal tb.r smtialivr 
lay willt thc^ two 1 )niida'4--*, ll au^ iMirJrdinian r vrsird indurinr 
ail the \rnlrinT'* tt usr- thr Kwid t hamrIlMj, I Mn>dd»'«a^'ai|.di/ 
Hr treated wuli iaiilrni|a ihr inaUrn *4 I'.iil {t-l 

jaiuiary tphl h*r an I'sanHiiaUMii siiIm ihr ia*r m| .\l.iiin, whrn 
ttie Isart laiuid huiradi in llir whsi li hr imn li s avrlnt 

a mimirily td anr * in ihr esrir'^ af Miiir and raiiiirr r:aiinit|| 
thr iaaiunan^ ■ udh MaiHns Kill wjdirld llir ,HridH9h 
C'uurt ul Jii’dtiiary tn wtial was |M'»riiajis ihr «it tiii 

wdmlr career. Ilrdelrndrd rvrii thr rairhil ^rlrclnm at jury ■ 
men hasiilr la Miiir tai Ihr tairiair-* plra that Ihtiuidt ttiry wnr 
drtdarrd Inyatisis, yri they ini|.dii lie mipailial inryiiini. Hr 
liirlhrr denied that llirie had l^rii any mist ariiaur at iti'dtcr, m 
that the ?irnlrncr mi ifir *'itarin|| itrlnn|yrnH** nrrdrd irvea«»i$. 
And tlirsr rxctisrs lar Inassrd and vmdiilsvr mrnirinr-^ weft- 
uritrd after him had iillned a indilr ami manly plea la# fiislstr, 
n»d h»r nirrey. Hrry hstirjiy dritiarrd itial Mtiir teas Im lir srni 
far fatirU^li yraf?* la Hyditry lu# the affener «.»! |d«r, 4 diii|..: fai 
Rrtarnn whk;h Kill and the lluketd Rir'hmand adv« 4 aird iwrivr 

* ‘I hrn %|rtni*nal in %"■ ;u “ II III 

*7- t dud ijiil i 1*4 sin n«iil l«r £»64*(h«mC i«»rirh' ih^i shr 

Was r-rjsvr and iinjna! 

* ^AineaMii i|.|, l||. 
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years before. They sat in tlic King's fabifift: Muir w.i** -.rut 
herd with felons. This taunt flew wide of the in.it k. I'ilt in h 
motions for Reform had always made it rle.ir th.tl, vi Idle d«- ,n..( 
of "a moderate and .substantial Refurtn," he utteily ir|n»di.itf 
universal sufl'rage. If those were his views in ly.''.* h‘<w • .•ni 
he accept the Radical iirogranune nmv th.tt it i»t» bidet! the ,d 
.surd demand for annual I'arliaments? N'oite the lee. Tat w, 
an.swerable fur the uetion of the Httme Mini'-ter in irJrjfin 
the .sentcnce.s tiaek to the judges who iiirtiitit! ihnn a i.nii- 
of conduct at once inwardly and f.ireii.d. I'itt'-. sj«'rih .d-i 
prove.s him to have known of the irregularities that di .gia. rii th 
trials. Hut he, a lawyer, « nndoiiett them ami appLimb-ii th 
har.sh and vindictive .sentem t’ .. In short, he a* let! ,t . .ni a'.iuiiis 
not as a dispenser of justice. 

It is easy for us now to descant on the virtues of tmitlri.iiioj 
But how many men wouhl have held on an even i oui sr » hm tii 
guillotine worked its lell wuik in hraiue, when the lioddr . , , 
Rca.san wa.s enthronetl in N’otre Dame, ami when |.i. ol.mt .i 
seemed about to sweep over the I'ontinent? Here, as ,ii ... man 
points, France proved to be the worst iV»e t« otderrd hlH-itii 
Robespierre and Ht^kirt were the men who assuret! titr 
of Muir and Palmer, A trivi.T,l imident will suflit e t.. iUusijjtr ih 
alarm of Englishmen at the .tssembly of a Hriti b t fnvrninui 
In December tyy^ Drane, the mayor of Reaiting, iry .iffd t< 
his neighbour Addington (.SiK-aker of the IliueMr «,f t tamnon'. 
that the " infamous 'Potn Paine " and a memlm of the }>jrn, ! 
Convention hail iMien overheard conversing in Ficm h ni .» jnsblu 
hou.se. Their talk turned on a proftosetl visit t*i the jlatisf 
Convention then .sitting in Editiburgh. At once A.hlmgi.a. sent 
for a warrant I'rom the Hotiir Office, while the mayt*# iiigir.| he 
informant to hunt the iniscreatits down. I fie machisarij, »»f thr 
law wa.s .set in motion, A seardt was instituted, ihr u arrant 
came down from Whitehall; and not until the sum «4 f..u#irru 
guinea.s had gone to the informant for his patriotii esrr!s<.sis did 
the authorities discover that they hatl tiern h..avr.! 

The Edinburgh f tinveiition, totjsisting of «|e!rg,jtrs ..f 
five Reform Societie.s, seettis to have ptirsiieti »!uny »!«■« ou«its 
methods until 6th .N'ovemlier. when citi.irns {f jimdi-n, k..wsm, 
and Simon Butler came to represent Ireland, t»rif. 4 ld 

* •'ll, O-.-ttet,. Ill Cln.iiics5» i, . < 
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and Margarot wrrr iht* drlr-atr*. IfMin thr LtuulMri 

('urrcspuiidin|.f Siadrty ; aiul Sirirhiir and Ytnk Ir^aii ihr Sufirty 
for (*nn*4titiitional vvhiili titri at thr (‘oiwu arttl 

Auclunv A C/ortvriUiun of SuiirUr% a’^nrinhlrt! at 

lamtlun uhnut thr ^ainr tiinr, aint «!rjnilrd thr tour drlri^atr^^ 
to join thr Ktlinlntri^h ljudy and form u Hrdi^di B»an'rf$iiom' 
AiTurdiuijly* nn t^th Xrjvrmbrr, it Umk Ihr lillr* llrilsdi 
vrnthni of UrlrgalrH of thr rru|jh% to obtain CiiivrrHal 

SufTraijr ami Annual Ihirliamrnt^i.** I’hr 'ilalrmrnl of 
that thr London {Hilicr*am|thttt»prrvrnt journryloKdiiit*ur|tih 
.Hhtnikl havr iH^rn a warnini; to tnrmlirr^i to mra^airr Itirtr word^ 
wrll li«fortuni4trly, Maripirot, a vain hol-hraflril frllow, at 
oner bripin to Inmni at tlir imfMirtarvrr of' Itir Radira! S^Hdrltefi; 
thinigh fluctuating in number, thry wrrr nummary in I.omloti' 
there were thirty of thrrn in Norwirh; and in thr Shrflirld «li*artrl 
thrir rnrmla^rH numtirrrd *' If/' hr atldrd/’ wr i:ou!d gri a 

Lunvriition of Lugland and St otiaui! fallrif wr ought rr|jrr*;riil 
fii?c or Nrvrn hundred thotnatud inalr%, who h i-^ a manaalv of all 
thr adult’* of the Kingdom, am! the Minraty w^-?»uld n^a ttare 
Co rrln-a^ otir light-^ " " Hutlr? then dm laird iha! ludia-.l wa*. in a 
%lale of Vf'iled irhrlh«ai, thu'iald, the ahle-.l asid hr-a rilujt.'afritl 

the drlegale%, ah-M ^i'oltrd al llir tdd |riily and -aud* 

''party i-* rvri a bird lU jury* and the pc-Midr- then hampiei," |in 
iolh NoVrmiHn’ 4 deirgair ir^'Uii f'dirflsrld, t . ltl'‘-avig tfpnml 
that the next Hctlrih i\mvrnthHi Mhotild mrt-i nrar the titsrdrr*s of 
Knglaru! amt Srotlamf "rbrmnion Lrri'ahl firopowti itial York 
nhouhl tir ch«i'ien,drij4le iVi na Ir-da'^ira! ^iirroundiiig‘4 , for C^^ld 
he), ** ;vi the Saviour of i jir worltl often loismi in thr Ci.ifiiji.afiy 
of ^iimer**, lei in; go ihrre for ihr ’aiinr gfae'ioii*4 iiurj^eir, to ronvrri 
to repetUanc'e/' " 

Alt tht% vvau tml the prrUidr lo imire w*»rk.. Cin 

:iHth Novendif^r the ConvrnU»i« tlrelared if to fir ihr duty 
ol eiti/eiB to re*d^4l any law, ^ismilar to that lately jner;r*t in 
Ihihfiii, for prrvrnliisg the 4eejertdily «4 a Lonvenlion in C jrral 
Britain; and Ihr dr!egair*i rr^advrd io prrjiare to »4atimo!i a 
i'onvrntion if ihr foltowdng rriirrgrm ir*j ^ifioiild airir an in- 
va^iion, thr lamling of Hanoverian troo{rj, the jnreang of 4 I ou'- 

^ For llir noirai.ntm*^* •^rr K, I hr ihr F.iigloh 

* ** hiair ‘rnahif'' -jiaih, 41^,, 

J, Uroaltl had iialsirilird a |i 4 ia| 4 ilrg A t shr Mrans 

<if *iavsft4-t %Vi ifr**in Knits d^?«f|||, Is n sn tlir lUslmh 
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vention Act, or the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. T) 
defiant resolutions were proposed by Sinclair ; and, as he ai 
wards became a Government informer, they were prob< 
intended to lure the Convention away from its proper busii 
into seditious ways. However that may be, the deleg 
solemnly assented to these resolutions. 

Scotsmen will notice alike with pride and indignation that 
delegates of the Societies north of the Tweed adhered to t 
main purpose, Parliamentary Reform, until, under the leac 
the men of London, Sheffield, and Dublin, debates bee; 
almost Parisian in vehemence. As reported in the “ Edinbc 
Gazetteer’' of 3rd December, they gave Robert Dundas 
wished-for handle of attack. Then and there he decided to 
perse the Convention, so he informed Henry Dundas in 
following letter of 6th December: “ Last Tuesday's ^ [Edinbui 
Gazetteer,’ containing a further account of the proceed ingi 
the Convention appeared to the Solicitor and me so strong 1 
we agreed to take notice of them. The proper warrants v 
accordingly made, and early yesterday morning put in execul 
against Margarot, Gerrald, Callender, Skirving, and one or 
others, and with such effect that we have secured all t 
Minutes and papers. Their conduct has excited universal 
testation.”^ The expulsion took place quite peaceably. 
Lord Provost informed the delegates that it was not their mi 
ing, but their publications, that led him to intervene. The Ch 
man, Paterson, thereupon "skulked off"; but Brown, the Sheff 
delegate, took the chair, and declared that he would not qui 
save under compulsion. The Lord Provost and constables t 
pulled him down; and the meeting was adjourned. Events 
the same course on the morrow, save that the chairman, Gerr 
was allowed to wind up the proceedings with prayer before 
was pulled down. Thus ended the first British Convention. 

The natural sequel was a trial of the leaders, Sinclair, M 
garot, Gerrald, and Skirving. Sinclair turned informer, wh( 
upon his indictment was allowed to lapse. The others w 
charged with attending the meetings of the Convention wh 
under the pretence of procuring a Reform of Parliairu 
were evidently of a dangerous and destructive tendency,’’ m 
elled on those of the French Convention and with the like a 


^ " H. 0-,” Scotland, 9 . 
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in view, llie i’h;ir|fe was held la Ik- jinwrn.aiid Ihry wrrr ?irver- 
idly Hrntenrril ta tnuiH|M«rU4ltt?n far tinnirm yrar-*. I’hr i:.r*rs 
artuistsl kern im.rrrst» in part tiwiny, h* llir n^vid 4aiiir» put 
furwartl by tlsr pruNeniUir and rnil* n^rd t»y thr ju« I’lir 
Lnrtl Advi'HTite ai'iptrd that thr^a- nirin in riaiiiinii: irpir^fnn 

a inajurity ul’ thr prupl«% wrrr in rrably jilaiinini* a irv^lt. aial 
Liint Justii'r link finally ^irilaml liial llir iiiriir m| “irtlilkm 
cansintrd ’*in rndraviKtriMi*: to t'rralr a dr^i^alrda* Ishii in ihr 
ctiunlry» which ntdHniy can Iril cvhrrr it wnl! riid, It will vvty 
naturally end in uvrrt rrdrrllian; it if ha*i that trfsdrni y» 
not in tlir tiiintl id' thr |Kirlies al thr time, yrl* thry have l»crn 
guilty of {Kiisttrnng ihr rniraN td’ thr hr.||rm. I apprrhrnd thal that 
will oHWtitiitr the rrtrnr «>f wlisian ta all inlniis and pnrpiwii/** 

Til find S4 parallel ta this mnnstrsnis claim, tliat srdilkm may 
be unintrntimial and maycarrasi in mmiv 4i lk*n cvhnii ihr th*v-'- 
rrninrnt judgr*'. hy its rr-adts, rnr wuuh! havr i»» haik ha* k Im ihr 
iiays id Juilyt* jedhry^-, uliMUt tiidt-r-d !\I. f hu-rn m| th^ivlirld ir 
Mnnhlfsl in Irrtu iiy, i uuiuiu% ais«l v I In- «d 

Margartit at tlu' bar r\fr'n! r\« ir.rd ^ furl |ud|p" k»r 

thr f-x!jil»iU»»u «d ilu” '^ainr^ fc*^ndiul »*a llir* !j. fitU in Ihr 

t'aM’ id tirfndd, an I* n|fu-*h ?p*nllrnnan trlnp-^l ih.n.nlri .ind 
faultlr'r^ t!riiu%mum, ihr biiilahlir'i f4 ilfn\hrhl . 4 i.fis-.v -4 tnu%rr.4l 
Inatfuny In «asr jr'Apr«.-| t*ril.dd i S»llimil|r4 4t} uiipiudruir. Hr 
apprarrd in tiir diw k, im 4 in n W 4 ,^, l-ail di ' 4 diving 4 "dj«M k ftd 
dishrvrllril ham a sign id bdrni h ainl trpiildnaii sympalhir^ 
which srrmrtl a tlrlininr to ihr Idairl. Wvriltirjr-m tn^ i|iK?rr}| 
in his iiwn drlmrr niMvn^l in ilrpilis ihr mind rd a y«i4ri|| 
jKirt whi# ha«t irain|K-d ai! ihr w^y Idasipiw in ttir Weak 

March wrallsrr m lattrr In tirar Ihr Inal Al thr rml nf tlir 
s|icrch ymitig I aitijdiril Itirnrd his iinghtpair, a tiiimtilr 
tnidrsinan, and said' '' lly tiravrns, ihal n a giral man'"* 
In which itirrr i.'amr ihr i'r|dy, Vrs, Sir, hr is iiui msty a grrat 
man himsrli. Inil hr makes rvny Milirr man Irrl grrat wh«i 
listens tn him/* 

In truth, ihr Scnilidi trials werr a mnral drirai i^r Pm and 
his cnllraipirs. Sympathy with I hr piis-Miim and i!^irsi4lc»i} nI 
ihr judg*’s ar^msrd a grnrfal Mylrty, wins It ann* ImiMir. wtirit 
liraxfirld dnlaird that lir liad n«ii idra that fiss smann r »4 tfatis- 
p-tn'lalinn iiiv«»krd srrviludr and tiaid lafwaii ' Ihr a-.-a-i Uon $m-> 

raair '14141%"' yid^. 
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plies an incredible ignorance in the man who had packed the juries 
and sought to get his victims hanged. It may be regarded as a 
cunning and cowardly attempt to shift part of the odium on 
to the Government. Certainly the prestige of the Cabinet now 
fell to zero. Ministers were held responsible for Braxfields 
wanton vagaries, and were accused of luring English democrats 
into the meshes of the Scottish law. This last charge is absurd. 
As we have seen, the London police sought to stop Margarot, 
Sinclair, and Gerrald from going to Edinburgh. It was their 
presence and that of the Irishmen which gave to the Convention 
almost a national character, and placed it in rivalry to Parlia- 
ment Their speeches were by far the most provocative. Finally, 
as the letter quoted above shows, the initiative in arresting the 
delegates was taken by Robert Dundas and the Scottish Solici- 
tor-General. On iith December Henry Dundas wrote to his 
nephew: “You get great credit here [London] for your attack 
on the Convention.” ^ 

Far different was the comment of the London Corresponding 
Society. On 20th January 1794 that body convened a great 
meeting which passed protests against the war, the expulsion of 
the British Convention, and the arrest of delegates. It also re- 
solved that the general committee should sit permanently 
throughout the ensuing session. Further, that if the Govern- 
ment attacked the liberties of the people in the ways described 
above, the committee should call " a General Convention of the 
People for taking such measures under their consideration.”* 
Equally threatening were the resolutions of the Constitutional 
Society of London.^ Pitt resolved to take up the gauntlet flung 
down by these two powerful Societies. On 24th February 1794 
Eaton, a publisher of Newgate Street, was tried for publishing 
in his periodical pamphlet, “Politics for the People: or Hogs- 
wash,” a little parable with which that witty lecturer, Thelwall, 
had delighted a debating society. He told how a gamecock, 
resplendent with ermine-spotted breast, and crown or cocks- 
comb, lorded it greedily over all the fowls of the farmyard.* 
The parallel to George III was sufficiently close to agitate the 
official mind; but the jury gave an open verdict, which implied 
that the King was not hinted at. 

^ “Amiston Mems.,” 242. E. Smith, “The Eng. Jacobins, 93-7. 

^ See “Report of the Committee of Secrecy '' (17th May 1794). 

* C. Cestre, “John Thelwall,” 77. 
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The next praseeutii*n, that nf Tuitnas Walker* uf Man- 
Chester, and six others brt^ke dtnvn in a way hi|^hly discredit- 
able the authorities. Walker’s services to the cause <»f Retorm 
had, as we have seem, been cs>tts[Jieuous alike iti enerity and 
motleratuni, ami his enemies in the (‘hureh ami Kiii|t t‘lub 
made great exertions in tmler lt> prorure a eonvietitnu Idw 
archives tif the Home Otliee throw a sinister light on their 
methods. A magistrate tsf Manelir^drr, tlte Kev% John Ciritlilh, 
informed the Heunr Secretary that Ikmih, a man who was im- 
prisimed iti June 171^3 forseditiouH praetiees, made a dedaration 
against Thomas Walker aind McCadlum, memlrers of the loeal 
Constiiutitinal HtH:iety. According to Booth, MeCulhim had 
said: “Petitioning Parliament bo <l You may as well imih 
tiun the devil tc^ rtdbrm himself. The mily way is {or each 
Society send a numlnm of delegates to a t ertain place, and 
there declare themselves the Keprest?ntatives tuf the Petiple and 
suppr»rt themselves as sm h,** l*homas Walker had also saul 
that eacii nHunher must have a muskc*t, h»r they would **000 
want them/ But it tran^pircsl in the trial o| Walker, McChdlum, 
and others that tirilhth !iad let BoMth %rr- that lu* wanted to in« 
criminate Walker, Hr not otdy ofirted Htnitli Ins pardon tor 
.siu'h evidtmt r, hut left him alour wiilt Hunn, a mala ious prr^^ 
jnrer, the talsity tif who-iC rhargrs against Walker wsts ti*nvine>* 
ingly demonstrated/ "rhr ease pows-s how lar an unscrupidoys 
magistrate could succeeil in getting charges trum}»ed up against 
an innocent man w!io opposed him tn jHdilics, Ikiubtiess in 
t>thcr cases {lersonal spite, tir the desire of it reward, letl t«* the 
offer tif false charges; ami the student who the Horne 

Office arcliives nereis to rrmemlx^r the Oreek caution, 
as mtuh as if hr were {^rertising French Memoirs, 

It is thereftirr with much eloubl that one reads the deidaratlun 
of a Hhefheld iiiagistralr, in May t7<i4, that there wa^i in that 
town ** a most horritt conspiracy against State and Hhurch under 
the {iretence of Reform/* A vast numlirr of pikes and sjirars 
had been made and *' cals to thrt>w in the road to lame the 
hurnes. .nul July was fixe*} ftir the stortning of the barracks and 

^ ‘ML CL/‘ III Cl >,1. 

^ “Kuui' ToaLs“ 0*^5 licfs Ids? rrasons Bus sialrmcnt 

ef Bmah ositltl nta la? as \V 4 lkerS fo#4l. tir'-adrs WalkrLs tsmsUtie 

timi^il Sin iriy, ihrre wmr 1 we oihrc^, llic Krliirfinaltoa and IVtluonr Sti-ci^ntii, 
foamirti m ^farth and Apnl 
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town. '' It IS a mercy the plot is discovered. I am to be all night 
in the search.^^ More detailed is the deposition of a magistrate of 
Sheffield, James Wilkinson, that a democrat named Widdisoii 
had made several pikes and sold twelve to Gales, a well-known 
Jacobinical printer. Further, that a witness, William Green> 
swore that a man named Jackson had employed him and others 
to make spear-heads ; they made twelve dozen or more in two 
days, and the heads were sent to the lodgings of Hill and Jack- 
son. Wilkinson wrote for instructions how to deal with these 
men; also for a warrant to arrest Gales. On 20th May Dundas 
sent down warrants for the arrest of Gales, W. Carnage, H. Yorke 
{alias Redhead), W. Broomhead,R, Moody, and T. Humphreys; 
he also issued a warrant against Williams, a gun-engraver, of the 
Tower, in London.^ 

In Birmingham, as we have seen, the two magistrates, Carles 
and Spencer, were out and out loyalists ; and, as they wrote to 
Dundas on 23rd May 1794 that there was not enough evidence 
to warrant a search for arms, we may infer that the Midland 
capital caused the authorities less concern than rebellious Shef- 
field. But even at Birmingham, with its traditions of exuberant 
loyalty, there were grounds for concern. John Brook, the 
mayor, informed Dundas that there were many malcontents in 
the neighbourhood, especially at Dudley. 

Turning to the East, we find signs that Norwich seethed with 
discontent. From that city had come the first suggestion of a 
General Convention of the People. On Sth March 1793 one of 
the thirty Societies of Norwich wrote up to the London Corre- 
sponding Society advocating that step, which Hardy and his 
colleagues approved '‘ so soon as the great body of the people 
shall be courageous and virtuous enough to join us in the 
attempt.” I have found no proof that either at Norwich or in 
London these Societies used illegal methods. The seditious 
placards posted up at Norwich may have been the work of some 
fanatic or of an agent provocateur. But it is very doubtful 
whether the holding of a People's Convention in the manner 
proposed was not an act of defiance to Parliament, and therefore 
seditious. Individual members certainly came within the ban of 
the law. Thus, Dundas received tidings that two members of 
Hardy’s Society, named Stone and Meakins, were circulating 

See E. Smith, “The Eng. Jacobins,^’ ch. vi, for the meetings at Sheffield 
and the part played by Yorke. 
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.Hrilitiuus writingH in Khsck, When ariT^^trti they hud with them 
one or two nulitury biHik^^ Ciipirs uf the revtilutiuuury (^a 

iVi/, aiul similar pain^rs;^ hut this fact docs util inrritninatr the 
Society at tar|»e. In fact, the ie|unts as ti» the imr* hase of arniH 
aial secret tlrillini^s are not vvry I'onviiH iui;. I’o take a few in- 
staiuvs: intormatinn was sent its the Htunc^ Ofiiee that a man 
named Kitchen had sixty pikes in his luaise in (leoffp* Streeti 
near York IUiiUlinj.p^ ; also that men were drilled serretly at the 
htnise t*f Spence, a seller of sedititmH pamphlets in the little 
Turnstile, lIoltM^rn, and at that Shelmenline, a small tradeH- 
man of Scnuliwark; the arms in the last ease were hrmifht from 
Williams, of the I'tnver, with a sum tT /ia contributed by a 
tiesperatr tailor csf Thina Walk, lamdR^th/*" Did patri«!itism nr 
private spite or itreed of money invitv these reports? Drawings 
<if pikes aiul speardieads aha* tliversiheel the re^pnrt of tht' Secret 
(‘ommittre of thr^ Lords appointed to invrstip«itr* stnlitious pro- 
ceediuip., and po»ba!»ly ttatvnued loveo. ut jralism that phUs 
acttially e\i Ued 

Moje alaHMiiie in ifsdity weio tltr prrparat i< »ns hu a ChsU'fal 
( ‘onveiilttat the iS-Mplo. I'he ,uithoutir% knew that plate, were 
actu.dlv on loot fur ‘.etidiie* dr'leeatt*'- to iouii ’uu li a body. C hi 
2Jih iMar«h t;sc| the Loiefon Loue-.p*aidiii|*- Soi irty t onsilltcil 
itu* sister tlidi tut thi*. i|Urstion; and m ihir isatrse drdc-gates 
from the two Soi irltes passed resohitions in lavoiir ot the 
schrmr. Hardy thrrrnptui sent a prijiieil Irtlrr rouiul ti* sissutar 
bmhes, probafily early in the month of Ajiril 
thus j 

Hiawiilniaiuhnit the unparaltrlrtl auilartiy ol a cturiipt und ovrr^ 
iKTuring lacOiifj whif:li ai prcMsil traniptrs tni the rights and hbertirii 
of riur }*^.n«plr, out mrrimga rannoi, m KngUfiil, he iniefri}|iEed without 
the prevt«.niu ai,|optsoii of a LofiVefiOuu IhIL - a fiieasurii il. is uur tliUy 
to aiionfiair. , . , I#'l %%% ihm loun anolher jiiuish Convention* We. 
Irave a enitral sstnaison m tun view, wtueh we hehrvr would be inirst 
coiivenirni for the whole islaiid, but whirh we to mention * , . 

till wr have the aiiswris of the .S«« irnrs with winch we are m <i>rre 
sjiondrncr. Ia*l iis liavs' yuur answ^er, then, by the ^uih at farthest, 

® Cl./' III I Dsisinr^lji* S |i, 

' ihJ\ ,*;% *ti h|frns e pinve^rd ISgC Me.i!/' W'hde IsaUtn sold ** 
Wash" The mks are a lakruU of lUiikr's iilirase " ihe swuunh rmdio 

^ sEiaU.ii im {he mtP- passed m Uuhlui agauru a IVopJr’^ iainveniinn* 
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earlier if possible, whether you approve of the measure and how many 
delegates you can send, with the number also, if possible, of your 
Societies. 

PS. We have appointed a Secret Committee on this. Will you do 
the same? ^ 


In order to further the scheme, the London Corresponding 
Society held a meeting on 14th April at Chalk Farm, "when an 
ardent appeal was read from Hardy to resist the encroachments 
on liberty recently made by apostate reformers ” — a fling at 
Pitt. “ Are they alone,” he asked, to judge of the fit time for 
Reform?” The meeting then thanked Earl Stanhope for his 
manly and successful opposition to the attempt to bi'ing Hano- 
verian and Hessian troops into England ; it also condemned the 
late rapid advances of despotism and the arming one part of the 
people against the other. Finally it declared that in cases of 
necessity the safety of the people was the only law. We may 
here note that a few Hanoverian and Hessian battalions had 
been landed in Hampshire, as a temporary measure, previous to 
their transference to other ships. This occasioned some clamour 
at Westminster, Grey, Fox, Sheridan and others claiming that 
the liberties of England were in the direst danger. Pitt refused 
to accept a Bill of Indemnity for his action, and the House sup- 
ported him by a great majority.^ 

The other reference at the Chalk Farm meeting was to the 
proposal to sanction the subscriptions to the Volunteer forces 
now being raised in various counties.*** At the outset this noble 
movement had in view the defence of the constitution no less 
than of the land; and this doubtless accounts for the fact that 
Coke, Mingay, and other Norfolk Whigs struggled desperately 
and successfully to break up a county meeting held at Norwich 
for this purpose on 12th April, shouting down even so able 
a speaker as Windham. In general, however, these meetings 
were an immense success. That at Aylesbury realized 
for a county corps; and one at Epsom, for Surrey, brought in 
nearly double as much." Most noteworthy of all these meetings 
was one of 19th April 1794 at Birmingham, where loyal senti- 
ments crystalized in a rhetorical jewel of rare lustre. The “Loyal 
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Report of the Pari. Comm, of Secrecy” (17th May 1794). 

Pari. Hist.,” xxx, 1363-91; xxxi, 1-27. » /aa., xxxi, 07-121. 

Morning Chronicle” for April 1794. 
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True Blues “ cjf Birminghunu in view of the tlweatsef the hVench 
** to insult the chalky cliffs of Alhioti and it) plant in this island 
their accursed tree of liberty, more baneful in its effects than 
the poisonous tree of Java which tlesolates the ctjuntry anti cor- 
rupts the wiiuls i»f heavenf* resolvetl tot|uit the fieltl of arijument 
and to take arms as a Military Associatiiau !*'or lUdhini^ could 
be so eiTeetive as the deeidetl and awful plan of the whole 
Nation risinii; in a mass tif V< 4 unteers, determined tti dispute 
every inch of grtmntl with their tlaring aitgressurs and to spill 
the last tlrtjp u( their bltHKl in dtdenee t>f their religion and their 
laws.’’ Tliey Iulw*ard (*arvcr to cummarid thein; they will 
chouse their untfi^rnu will arrange themselves as grenadiers and 
light infantry; and, 'Ho preserve the mu/* rAri 7 , the whole corps 
will be arranged with the strictest attention to the height of the 
members/' * Possibly the Royalists af Birmingham may have 
knrwn of the hint conveyed in Hardy’s letter, that the National 
Convention shtnthl ussetnble in some t unvenietU <*entre,a phrase 
which seemed point to tlunr ttavn, which, intleed, the C'hartists 
chtKse for that (jurpose in 

In view ol tlie ftnvrnt loyalty manifested tm all sides, Minis- 
ters mij’ht MUedy have trustml t** the majority to ctmlnd Itie 
restless miiun ity. Auckhtud eKpres%csi the general tipinkm when 
he said that the tsnmtry in the po^poition of ten to t*ue wan 
sound and hiyah' As the majority was aimed, while the mab 
contents hatl but small stores of pikes, there was little cause for 
fear, though in the minority were some desperate men. In pur- 
ticular, Riclmnl Uavistm, a preaninent member of the Shefitekl 
Constitutional Society, reciimmeiuleil the clubs of London and 
Norwich buy ctmsignmrntH u( pikes in order to resist the 
** ncwly-arined minitniH tif the bareTacrd aristticracy iif the pre^* 
Hcnt Administratitm ami it afterwards appeared that he couUl 
sell them at twenty jiertcr each/ Tliis letter was sent cifT on 
34th April, t704» seventeen days after the ludding id’ a muss 
meeting on Castle lUlk Hhelliehl, at whieh the chairman, Henry 
Yorke (uims Redheatl}, declared that, when the sun tif Reason 
Hhone in its fullest meriilian, the ptsiple wtnild turn out the ^58 
gentlenum from WrsUninsier. I’he meeting resolved that, as the 
people ought to tlemand universal suffrag^e as a rigid, and not 
petition fur it as a favour, they wmdd never again petition the 

* *HL tCf* Crce, III {laimasml* ' "AiukUrHl Jfnunutb," tit, 

'‘Htaie Triahf* sHH, uu. 
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House of Commons on this subjtHrt,* ( r|nlb 
were now constantly hurled at l\irtiamrnt. On .‘iid M.iv !ti 
genial toper, Horne Tooke, of Wimhlethni dv.Utcd .a 4 duir 
of the Constitutional Society in I tlui KuiMUimi u.i* 

scoundrel sink of corruption, anti that the .t Muiidirl t 
joined the scoundrel Government ifi mtlvr lu dr.iii^y ihr 11 -! 
of Englishmen. In order to add weiftht t«» ht’i rpifhri% hr 14 !! 
the company to witness tu his ctnnjdrle ^Mt»htiriy, 

Pitt and his colleagues now cltH-dtlrti -^irikr 4I ihr tr4t.l1 
who were planning a British Ctinv«"nti«»n. t il Ihr'-ir- ilsr im 
formidable was the Secretary td tlir l4iiui«»n i 
.Society. Accordingly, early on May. }hm hin 

officers made their way into llartly-* luratfil 

arrested him, seixed his papers, rair^aiditng ihr tmnn whrrr M 
Hardy was in bed. The shock ti» her hii. tiaifn bn 

on premature child-birth with fatal rr'^aills, i.hi ilir 'uitir il 
a royal message came to l*arliameiit iinnmint init llial ihr rfi*» 
of certain Societies to summon a t^tmvrnlkni m ilrhatiir 
Parliament had led him to order tb«t ^rbiire nl thrir a 

papers. Those of the Corresponding iri 

were brought, sealed up, to the lltim^r mI on ttiif iru 

row, whereupon Pitt moved for ihr? ^jijHhnlifiriil ni 4 wc: 
committee to examine them. He hiiin^db liutnbe^ 4n4 ninrir 
other members soon drew up the Refwirl, Whm prrn.riifr4 
i6th May, it contained a statement tif ul! Ihr thrr.ilnuiH: « 
toms of the time, and so far ignurrd ihr Irg.d riiMri-i *4 ihi 
Societies as to form a very alarming 

The fears of Ministers were furihrr by ihr iMiiiriiti 

a letter from the Rev, Jeremiah Juyrr* ifulur t4 h4rt 
son) to Horne Tooke, which the Ih*si Chtkr had -4’i/rd ti . 
nounced the arrest of citimi Har«lj% and rndrd ihirr "idun 
is it possible to get ready by Thur*afay«^ ' hoiiir rfb*ti t«i \ 
imagination was needed to figurr ihr Silrini"^ ^4 ihr liirri 
world as a plotter against the livr?^ *4' Mifd*4rri. Ifiii ihry tt 
•decided to arrest him and the Ri^vrrrnd Jrirnn^h, m wril 
Bonney, Richter, and Kyd, also mrinl^r*^ tiir t 


^ ** State Trials/* xxiv, 626 , 

» “ Pari xxKi, 475-97. 




^ “Life of Home Tooke/’ ii, iitj, U wm 1 

Dundaa, Home Tooke’i neighbour at Wtsiiblr4«n, Ii44 itir Inirf filk 


from his house. Both of them lived on thr wr-a mk ilir 
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Society, besides Carnage and one or two other democrats of 
Sheffield. Davison, the would-be seller of pikes, had fled betimes. 

These were the circumstances which induced Pitt to propose 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act (i6th May). The 
Report of the Secret Committee having been read, he proceeded 
to exaggerate the import of the more threatening parts of the 
evidence, and to convince the House that these Societies, which 
had congratulated the French Convention, and still aped its 
methods, were plotting to set up an authority openly hostile to 
Parliament With all the force of his oratory he pictured the 
state of things that must ensue — an enormous torrent of insur- 
rection, which would sweep away all the barriers of government, 
law and religion, and leave our country a naked waste for 
usurped authority to range in, uncontrolled and unresisted.” 
Despite the warning of Fox that the remedy now proposed was 
worse than the evil which it sought to avert ; despite the pleas 
of Grey and Sheridan against indecent haste in hurrying on 
this arbitrary measure, it was forced through every stage in the 
Commons at that single sitting; finally, at half-past three in the 
morning, the numbers of the Whig protestors sank to 13, while 
the Ministerialists still mustered 108 strong.^ 

This collapse of the Opposition was due to a sharp cleavage 
in its ranks on the vital issues now at stake. As has already 
appeared, Pitt had consulted the Duke of Portland and his imme- 
diate followers on subjects affecting public order. Some of the Old 
Whigs, notably Windham, served on the Committee of Secrecy; 
and the evidence there forthcoming led them to propose a 
general support of Government both in its war policy and the 
maintenance of order. Those eager Royalists, Burke and Wind- 
ham, took the lead in proposing an alliance with the Ministry 
The question arose whether the Old Whigs should support from 
outside or actually coalesce with the Ministry, taking their fair 
share of power. Burke strongly advised the latter course as the 
only means of assuring continued and strenuous support. This 
opened a sluice gate of correspondence, resulting in important 
changes in the Cabinet. I shall refer to this matter later, merely 
noting here that the Duke of Portland took over from Dundas 
the Home Office, which was thenceforth limited to British and 
Irish affairs, Dundas becoming Secretary of State for War, and 


^ “ Pari. xxxi, 497'5o5. 
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Wmdhatn Secretary at Wan The changes w«*re nunt tipinniu 
for they strengtheueci the adnunistrative luaclune atui servcn 
build uj) a national party strong enoug.h ti> cope with the »p’ow 
difficulties of the liiiu\ 'rhenceidrtli there was no danger of 
overthrow* of tlu? Ministry, h’urlher, the paruc per vailing 
parts t»f ICngland in May 1794 was soon allayed by the lunv* 
IIowe*s victory* termed “the glorious l‘*irst of June ", while 
July the fall of Robesjnerre caused a genera! sense of relirf. 
view of these events, Pill would have done well to relax 
efforts against tlie Hrilish Jacobins, He held on his way * 
enavuntensi sharp rehufTs. “the trial of Hardy and tahers 
October tiragged on to a gpeat Irngjh; and, alter hearing 
enormous mass cd twidem c^ isnme of wlrit h proved the poH» 
sion of arms by democrats ^ tlie jury returneil a verdii I of J 
(Juilty. rhis result, due to the masterly defence by Icrsk 
and (iibl'is, aruuseil a tumtili id" joy in the vast iiowti 
side stH'h as Lmuion had rarely seen. Harriy aftrrwarils 
Herteti that, in case of a eonviethm, (ioveriunent Isad derT 
to arrest about Hm more persons,* This h mere hearsay ; ! 
it has been fastened upon by those who seek to father W| 
Pitt the tlesign of reviving the days of Strafford iind “ Thorou|j 
A fortnight previously Watt, once a giivermnent informer, ^ 
convicted at Kdinburgh of a treasonaide plot to net the city 
fire, sack the banks, atid aUtack the castle. Before hr went 
execution he confessed his guilt/' 

This was the cmly conviction obtained by Ciovrrnmrnt, 1 
trial of Horne Tooke ran a course unfavouralde tu Miihst 
the evidence fur the [prosecution being flimsy in the rxirej 
Pitt himself was tsilied to the witness«box* and when i.los 
crnsS“guestionetl by Isrskine us to. his former coniirction w 
the Reform cause, admitted that lie wms present at a inrriini^ 
the Duke tif Richfiupnd‘s residence, at which drlei.^itrs fr 
county Reform Associations were present llir adirtiss 
expoHed him to the charge of inconsistency in the ryes *i| ih 
who Uk, iked only at the surface «.»f things. In reality, those v 
met at the Duke ol^ Richmond*s house had nolliing in conui 
with the democratic clubs wtiicli proposed to override the 1 
of Parliament by at National Camventiom VVl, as the sti|>erfi« 

^ **Lire of T. Hardy, “4:11 TrmlC 7 ^-% 7Cu, rsi . “ 

evidence filb 1,30? pages. 
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view gains a ready assent, the fame of Pitt now underwent an 
eclipse. Never again did he hear the whole-hearted acclaim 
which greeted him in the years 1784-90. The roar of delight 
which went up at the news of the acquittal of Horne Tooke was 
a sign of the advent of a new era, in whose aspirations Pitt had 
no part. 

The prosecutions against Bonney, Joyce, Kyd, and Holcroft 
were now dropped. The charge against Thelwall was pressed 
home, but resulted in another defeat for Government. Thus, 
except in the case of Watt, no proof was forthcoming of treason- 
able designs, though the apprehension of Davison of Sheffield 
might perhaps have led to discoveries of that nature. In the 
main, then, Pitt and his colleagues failed to justify the harsh 
measure of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act ; and the failure 
of the State prosecutions led to a marked increase of the mem- 
bership and activity of the London Corresponding Society, with 
results which will appear later. 

Nevertheless, Pitt’s conduct is far from indefensible with regard 
to the main point at issue, the meeting of a National Convention. 
In view of the projects of some of the wilder spirits at London, 
Sheffield, Norwich, and Edinburgh, it is presumptuous to charge 
him with causelessly seeking to bring about a “ Reign of 
Terror.” He was face to face with developments which might 
easily have become dangerous ; and, with the example of Paris 
before him, he not unnaturally took what he thought to be 
the safer course, that of stopping them at the outset. Indeed, 
we may question whether Fox, had he been in power, would 
have allowed the assembling of a National Convention, pledged 
to press upon Parliament measures which he reprobated. 

It is when we come to details that Pitt is open to the charge 
of acting with undue severity. Considering the proved loyalty 
of the great mass of the people, what need was there to 
inaugurate a system of arbitrary arrests? After all, England 
was not France. Here no systematic assault had been made on 
the institutions in Church and State. The constitution had 
suffered dilapidation, but it was storm-proof, and the garrison 
was strongly entrenched. Moreover, the democrats for the most 
part urged their case without any of the appeals to violence 
which wrought havoc in France. There the mob delighted to 
hurry a suspect to la lanterne and to parade heads on pikes. Here 
the mass meeting at Chalk Farm, or on Castle Hill, Sheffield, 
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Em- 
ended with loss neither of life nor of proiH'rty. So far as 
found, not one life was takcrj by the [iroplc in the coursr 
agitation-— «a fact which speaks volumes fitr tlutir re 
sense, their self-restraint even amidst deep jMiverty, a 
general, their olxuliencc to law evert whett they deer 
trppressive. The hero of the year t7<M ‘“’t William I’i 
the British nation. 


CHAPTER VIII 

PITT AND THE ALLIES (1794-s) 

The main object of iii« Majesty m the keeping together by influence and 
weight thiiB great Confedaratiun by which alone the deiigns of France can 
be reiiitedi and which, if left to itialf, would he too likely to fall to piccei 
from the jarring interesta of the Powers engaged in it.^ (iHENvnj*E TO 
MALMEsnimv, im April t7«>4* 

The dingraceful failure of every n\ilUary ciperation His Prussian Majesty 
has undertaken since the year 170* has destnjyed the teputati(»n of the 
Primsiun army: and the duplicity and ver%atiUty of hi% Halniiei pul an end 
to all candiderue and good faith. Malmemuuiy fn CtHENVii.ij?:, ioth .Sept- 
ember r/t;4. 

A S in parliariunitury li{t% %n Um in thr wider siihorrH of 
tiiplninacy and warfare, a (‘tialitinn very rarely holds 
together under a suta cession of Nharp Idovvs. This is inherent in 
the nature rjf thin|*s. A t tnujilrx or hetertj|;eneoUs substance is 
easily split up by strokes which leave a hotnogenetnis bmly 
intact Rocks of volcanic i>ri|pn defy the hiunmer under which 
conglomerates crumble away; and wfmn thesrt last are hurletl 
again.Ht granite or flint, they splinter at once, Wdl might 
Shakespeare speak thrttugh tlte iiunith of UlysHes these wise 
words on the divisions of the (ireeks lieftire Troy: 

hewk how many tarrian tents do stand 
Hollow utHjn this plain, !ui many hollow fat litms. 

Troy in our weakness st.unts, not in httr strengihd 

fhTt and his crdleagues were under nt» illusion as tti tlte weak 
ness nf the first ('oalttion »igaiie.t hViutce *Hiey Wfdl krunv the 
incurable jealousies fif tin' n»*use% ef Ilapsbutv and Iloheio 
:?:ollern, the utter weakness td tlu^ Ihdy Rtunan luninre, the 


* ’’Tfoihin anti Crrssnia,*’ lu i 1, 'u . |. 
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poverty or torpor of Spain, Sardinia, and Naples, the potent 
distractions produced by the recent partition of Poland, and the 
Machiavellian scheme of the Empress Catharine II to busy the 
Central Powers in French affairs so that she might have a free 
hand at Warsaw. All this and much more stood revealed to 
them. But they grounded their hopes of succes.s on two im- 
portant considerations; fir.st, that the finances of France were 
exhausted; secondly, that the rule of the Jacobins, fertile in 
forced loans, forced .service, and guillotining, must speedily 
collapse. On the subject of French finance there are many 
notes in the I’itt Papers, which show that Pitt believed an utter 
breakdown to be imminent. Grenville, too, at the close of 
October I 793 > stated that Prance had lost at least 200,000 
soldiers, while more than 50,000 were in hospital. The repug- 
nance to military service was universal, and the deficit for the 
month of August alone was close on 17,000,000.' 

Above all, Pitt and Grenville believed the French Govern- 
ment to be incompetent as well as exasperatingly cruel. In their 
eyes^ Jacobins were sworn foes to all that made government 
possible. The mistake was natural. The English Ministers knew 
little of what was going on in France, and therefore failed to 
understand that the desperadoes now in power at Paris were 
wielding a centralized despotism, compared with which that of 
Louis XIV was child’s play. As to the Phamix-like survival 
of French credit, it is inexplicable even to tliose who have 
witnessed the wonders wrought by Thiers in 1870-3. All that 
can be said is that the Jacobins killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg, and yet the golden eggs were laid. Let him who 
understands the miracle of revolutionary finance cast the first 
stone at Pitt. 


The Prime Minister also erred when he believed the French 
social structure to be breaking up. Here again the miscalcula- 
tion was perfectly natural in an age which regarded kings, 
nobles and bishops as the fixed stars of a universe otherwise 
diversified only by a dim Milky Way. The French were the 
hrst to dispel these notions. In truth the strength of the young 
giant bore witness to the potency of the new and as yet allied 
forces-DemocracyancI Nationality. In 1792 Democracy girded 
Itself eagerly against the semi-feudal Powers, Austria and 


* **JDropmor€ If, 452, 
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russia; but the strength latent in the French people appeared 
nly in the next year when* on the accession of England, Spain, 
id the Empire to the Coalition, plans were discussed of detaching 
Isace, Lorraine, Roussillon, and Flanders/ To these sacrilegious 
ihemcs the French patriots opposed the dogma of Rousseau 
-the indivisibility of the general will. ” Perish 25,000,000 
renchmen rather than the Republic one and indivisible/* This 
[jrfervid, if illogical, exclamation of a Commissioner of the 
onvention reveals something of that passion for unity which 
D\v fused together the French nation. Some peoples merge 
lemselvcs slowly together under the shelter of kindred beliefs 
id institutions. Others again, after feeling their way towards 
oscr union, finally achieve it in the explosion of war or revolu- 
Dn. The former case was the happy lot of the British nation ; 
le latter, that of the French. Pitt, with his essentially English 
itlook, failed to perceive that the diverse peoples grouped 
igethcr under the French monarchy had now attained to an 
dissoluble unity under the stress of the very blows which he 
id his Allies dealt in Flanders, Alsace, and Ihovencc. 

For by this time the counter-strokes dealt by the Republicans 
sre telling with fatal effect on their adversaries. The failure of 
e Spanish campaign in Roussillon and the irruption of a French 
rce into Catalonia dashed the spirits of that weak and waver- 
g monarch, Charles IV; and already whispers were heard that 
?ace with France was necessary. The disputes with England 
mcerning Nootka Sound and affairs at Toulon predisposed the 
ing and his people to think with less horror of the regicides of 
iris. As for Sardinia, the childish obscurantism of the Court 
Turin had nursed to quick life a mushroom growth of Jacobin- 
m. The army defending the Alpine pas.scs was honeycombed 
ith discontent; and the suspicious conduct of Austria towards 
jr little ally foreshadowed the divisions and disasters which 
lickly followed on the advent of Bonaparte at that theatre of 
e war. 

It was clear that only from London could come the impulse 
liich would invigorate this anaemic Coalition. Pitt .sought to 
ipart such an impulse in the King's Speech at the opening of 
c Session of 1794. It had throughout a defiant ring. The 
pture of three of the northern fortresses of France, the gains 

’ Thugut in the autumn of 1793 sketched a scheme for annexing the north 
France from the Somme to Sedan. 
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in the Kast and West Indies (they aimuinted l«i I’ntulieijeny, 
ChaiulcinaRore, and Tobai**!, toKether with Muim‘l<iii and St. 
I’ierre), ti\e bl<tw dealt tn her navy at Tmihiii, and the imiuissi- 
bllily of her ec)ntinuin).|; l!\e rceciit |ir(ulh;iitns exerliniei, were in 
turn duly emphasized. And tin .Jisl January when h'lix 
moved an amendment in favour of uracc, the Prime Minister 
.spoke even more .slrimf;ly “f llic imidncss nl eotiiiiif,' to terms 
with tiic jiresenl rulers of hVante. CemUl any statestmin mil 
j-fifted wftit Hccond si^ld have s|i(iketi otherwise^ At that time 
tile Reii.[n of I'error was a|i|ir<)aehin^ its elimax. 'I'he tiiuldcHs 
of Reasiin had iately been eiillirtineil in Notre I lame amiiht 
riiialti .siinj;s and tianees. ‘I'lte seliisin lietweeii Uuliespierre ami 
lilt! atlieislieai parly was beyiiiiiiin; !•* appear , and few persons 
iieiie.veii that I'Vame would Imij.; Iiend the knee lielnie the lonls 
of the (pnlldline, whose revairees were lurj'ely deiivetl lioni llm 
plunder of ehurches and banks, ftireetl hians Irom the wealthy, 
and a ^mduntud Income Tax rescmlilin(( the Spartan proposals 
of Thuinaa Paine. 

tn Hitch a case Pitt naturally repeated his Htalement o| lire 
[treviems Hcusitm, that he altogether ticprccalcd a peace with 
Prance, unless it poHscssed .some elements of pennanenee, ami 
Mccured due iiidarnnily to (Ireal Hrilaln. Nay. he drehned that 
he wtuild rather persevere with war, even in llie mhiNt ot dis- 
aslers, than ctime to teims with the present rulersol br.inte, who 
were alike enemies of ortler and rabid (ocs of I'a^datnl I liey 
drove men into bailie liy fear ol lire ^nilloline; tliey lorinwl 
rapine and destruclion into a system, and iH'rverleil to llielr 
dulesl.ible ptirposes all the talents and inKemiity derived Irom 
lltc civilization arunmi them. I le was careltd, liowevcr, to loiretl 
tile mis-stalcmenL ol b'o.v, tli.il the (iovernment was siiti^;pjni|^ 
for lh« restoration of the l•■remh inonardiy. Winie lirtirvm|r 
that lltai nation wonlil live nnmt happily under a Kinj;, Pitt 
denicci ihal a restoration was the olijeti of tire present war. VW 
have already sec'ii lliat lie hehl this view In his torrcspuniirnce 
with the Austrian Court. The House supporint Ministers liy 
377 voles to 5g. 

i he.so dcclaruliotiN, backed by so l.irj«e a majority, caused 
Rrcal Hnlisfaciion at Vienna, and heartened itial (iovernment in 
the inidNt of its many muTrlainlies. ‘I liere was every nerd of 
cnconraKcmcnl. In that ,rirc, when the pical miinardis of the 
ciRhleenlh century harl passed, or were iMssin^, away, brancis II 
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ncwhnt low iirnonR the nicdlocrilics on whom fell the 
f clesliiiy. He wasapoor i'C|)Iicaof Leopold II. Where 
r wa.s supple and adroit, the .son was i)ervcr.scly obsli- 
ealcly plialdc. In place of fure.sij'ht and tenacity in the 
f c.sHential.s, h'rancis was icinnrknhle for a more than 
' narrowiiCH.s of view, and he lackc<l the toughness 
d not .seldom repaired the hlimdcr.s of that 1 louse. 
imscllorH swayed him moat who appealed to hi.s family 
satisfied his other dominant feelings, attachment to 
rdcr uf things niicl a pedantic clinging to established 
Ihit the wcakncs.H of his character .soon became so 
9 to excite general distrust, cspccitdiy aa bo was 
y the wayward impulse.^ of his consort, a ilaugblcr of 
d IV and Marla Carolina of Naples, b'roin her mother 
ited a hatred of French principles and the bent towarria 
ukI extravagance which wrecked the careers of (hut 
id of her sisiev, Marie Antnineile. k’nincis 1 1 and hl« 
mged to stamp out llm l■'r(:lll;h plague; but they lacked 
I'lli of mind and of will that command.s .success. Our 
ivoy lit Vienna, Thomas (irmville, qiieslioiied whether 
;;ror " had steadiness enough to inlUumce the Coverii- 

ing to the same com|tetenl judge, the tihuncellor Tlui* 
he only cflh ienl Minister, being very laborious in Ills 
I indeed " the only man of buaincss about llie Court." ' 
{Ut was rather a clever diploinnt and ideal hend»clcrk 
iitcHiimn. In forethought he did not much excel his 
I ndeed, his persumdily and his position alike condemned 
m at cheap and easy gains. Ills features and figure 
n. Wor.se still, he was of low birth, a ca ime in the eyes 
and ctnirlier.s who for nearly half a century had seen 
igc of the tdmnccry cnlmiiccd by the lordly airs and 
Kauiiiu. i'V.ar of courtly intrigues ever olwcsscd the 
Thtigut; and lluis, whenever the lioriKon darkened, 
•hugging pilot at once made for the nearest haven. In 
*, as the recovery of llelginin in the year lyp.j brought 
lal gain, but nnciuling vistas of war, he aoughl other 
' iiidernnily, and discovereii them in A lancc' Lorraine, 

iiiitrc. ii, 6 )H, .Sci, lull, MorliMi Kileii winic lo (neiivillo on 
r "Tlw tiio.uirtis(tit<sa of (he: Kiiijierrir (hies 11111 c(jual his 

IikIo" ('* 1 ‘. 0 .,“ Ausirin, ja). 
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South Poland, and Venice. The first was a concession to the 
pride of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine; but Thugut saw in 
Venetia and in the land south of Warsaw the readiest means of 
indemnifying Austria for the loss of her Bclgic Provinces, which 
after the defeat of Wattignies (October 1793) he probably ex- 
pected and welcomed. 

In this orientation of Hapsburg policy Thugut did but follow 
the impulse first imparted by Hertzberg at Berlin. As we have 
seen, Frederick William II entered on the French war in one of 
his chivalrous moods, which passed away amidst the smoke of 
Valmy. The miseries of the retreat Rhinewards, and the incur- 
sion of the French into the valley of the Main taught him prud- 
ence, while the ease of his conquest of Great Poland early in 
the year 1793 assured the victory of statecraft over chivalry. 
Morton Eden reported from Berlin that, had the preparations 
for the Valmy campaign equalled in thoroughne.s.s those for the 
invasion of Poland, events must have gone very differently in 
Champagne. The circumspection with which the Prussians con- 
ducted the siege of Mainz in the summer of 1793, and the long 
delays of the autumn, have already been noticed. The result of 
it was that at Christmastide of the year 1793 Pichegru and 
Hoche threw back Wurmser in disastrous rout, and compelled 
Brunswick hurriedly to retire to the Rhine. 

As always happens between discordant allies after defeats, 
Berlin and Vienna indulged in a war of words, amidst which the 
Coalition would probably have broken up but for the efforts of 
British diplomacy. The Pitt Ministry had despatched to Berlin 
the ablest of British diplomatists, Lord Malmesbury, with a view 
to strengthening the accord between the three Powers; and the 
mingled charm and authority of his presence did much to 
thwart the petty prejudices and intrigues prevalent at that 
capital. He took Brussels and Frankfurt on his way to Berlin, 
and his diary show.s the listlessness or discontent which had 
infected the officers of the Briti.sh army. Many of them openly 
brought against the Duke of York the most outrageous and 
unfounded charges, and it seems that about fifty of them went 
on furlough to England, where they spread those slanders and 
played into the hands of the Opposition.' Malmesbury’s con- 
verse with the Duke and others at Ath convinced him that the 


Uropmore P.,” ii, 491 ; “Malmesbury Diaries,” Hi, 17-19, 69. 
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)ininan(tcr-iti“c!uef wns slrivinR manfully and gcncroualy 
fainst a Hiluation full <»f clifliculty. 

Al I'Vankfurt, and attain al Hcrlin, Malmesbury found sij»ns 
al Frederick William was ashamed at the ip[n(imini<ms issue 
the campait'u, and [irofesscd a desire to take up the duties 
liich the Duke of Urimswick had so hallinp;ly fulfilled. The 
iiijf .seemed rather pleased than <tlherwise at the Austrian 
verses in the norlh of Alsace, but by no means indisp().sed to 
new llu; attack upon h* ranee, always [)rovided that ICnt^land 
lid him a sufTicient subsidy. He n.s.snrcd llic envoy that his 
the Triple Alliance of 1788, wns still a reality, but 
: declared, on the faith of an hone.st man, that the state of 
russia’.s financc.s would not enable him to face a third cam- 
ii{?n. In point of fact, out of the rc.serve fund of Ho,ooo,cxx) 
owns which l*'rcdcrick the Great had handed on, only 20,ocx3,ooo 
perhaps only 14,000,000 remained in the early days of 1794.' 
Other difficulties beset the Ih nssian monarch. Want of work 
id ilriven the weavers of .Silesia to a state of freu/.y aiul 
mult almost resemblinn; a anil then! and elsewhere 

rfs and peasants talked openly of caslin^ofr llu; restraints and 
irdens of Inuidalism. In such a case the veriest autocrat must 
luse before he commits his country to the risks of a loan (that 
tyijj had exhausieii I'russia’s credit), or to a campaii'ii where 
e losses were certain and the itains doubtful. On this Inst 
pic various .schemes had been bandied to and fro between 
:rlin and Vienna. 'I’lie debt of honour certainly bade: Frederick 
^illinm help to secure to his rival a counterpart to IVussia's 
(piisitlon.s in I’oland; but, apart from (his consideration and 
e need of stnmpinp, out the bVench pe.sl In the Rhineland, the 
dilicians of Herlin found few reasons for |m>longln(' the war, 
'hat wonder, then, (hat they set on foot jnlri(;uc.s with the 
[{icidcH of Paris? Marshal Mollendorf, the commander whom 
edcrick William subslilutcd for the weary and disgu.slcd Duke 
Hrunswick, proved to be a partisan of peace.’ 

Royalist al heart, but beset by advisern and mislre.sses who 
nnc<l his jealousy of Austria and love of case, iMcilcrick 
illiam wavered under the whims of the hour or the counsels 
the last comer. Malmesbury thus .summed up the ipieslion 
)w at i.s.siic in lii.s letter to Pill of «;lh January I7«>t: “Can we 

' *' Dropuunc I'.," ii, .jvi] ; ” MnlincHimry Diinics,'' iii, 31, tt stq, 

^ “ Malmesbury Diaries," iii, 50; .Sorcl, iv, ly. 
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do without the Kiiip of IVusHi'a nr can we not? If we tan, he i.s 
not worth the Rivinjj of a Ruint-a for. If wo raiiiiot, I aoi afraid 
we cannot Rive too many." Malincshury saw no means nl lirop' 
iriR iM-edcrick William steady up to the end of the war. I’ilt nml 
(ti'cnville, however, devi.sed the foIUiwinRex|>rdit;nl. I'liry olferetl 
the .sum of. 42 ,ooo,txx) for hriiiRinR |{K).tX)o rmssians into the lield, 
(Jf thi.s sum (irciil Hrilnin would Hiniish lwe» fifths (or 
and Austria and ilolltmd each one fifth, the last filth heiiiR 
advanced hy Prussia herself until .sl>e reimbursed herself from 
h'nince at the Reneral pence. ’I'he device Wiis siiRResiive of that 
of the rustic, who tempts his be.tsl of liiirdrn oiiwanK by daiiRliuR 
a choice vcRetalde befine his nose, 

Frederick William alone nuRlit have Ih'ch nltracted by the 
offer; hut his advisers IiurrIimI lony, and ole.tin.nely over tleiails. 
(!hief amotiR the ohjeclor.s w.e. .i ('oimeillor «»f Stale, llaURwil/, 
an oily, phmsihlc ercaliire, wliose (ialtophil leaniiiRs were 
destined finally to place his enimtry under the heel of Napolrmi 
and deal a tlenlh-blow to I'ill. h'or the present, he tre.tletl 
Malmesbury with a modcralion and courtesy that deitly veiled 
a de.tcrmincd upposition. The Mriiish envoy was fully his match. 
PiuditiR that llnuRwilv. ascrihed all difficulties and delays to the 
Au.slrian embassy, he advised him to ftntpose the iransler of the 
neRotiatlons to The 1 Iiiruc, where these iinnoyanccs wiadd < i a*.e. 
Vain anil always prone to take the c.isiesi course, llauRwil/. 
.swallowed the hail and succeeded in cariyiiiR .» point whn h was 
all in MulmeNlairy’s favour, especially as it saved time in com- 
immicaliiiR with howniiiR .Street. .After unnoyiiiR «lrlay'. they set 
out on 4,trd March; and with the aid of twenty t\>o hoisrs nt 
each post traversed the (Knylishl miles lo'l'he Ibipne in tJ« 
luiurs duritiR the. days, .ijrd ,{<ilh M.irch, when the t >mip.dRn 
oiiRht In have ojiened. 

The prospects at Vienna were etpi.dly gloomy. .Morton h.ilen’s 
reports iri (irrnville form an unrelieved jeremiad. I•.^en amidst 
the nlarins caused by the disasters at Totilon and in the 
PalaUnalc, jealousy of Prussia w.is the dominant leelinR. The 
ulmoat cfforlH of our amli.'is'uidor failed |o convnue hrancis 11 
and ThuRUl of the need of ImrnouriiiR Prussia by nuxiiuR her 
demand for an additional ntibsidy and by Ruataiiicrio^ lirrad 
and foraRc for the ao,CKX( men who funned her ii.tilinRenl in the 
Austrian service. Into ibcsi* wearisome ipi.inrls wr nce«| not 
enter, further llum to note that they were envenomed hy the 
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irbity of the I'riKs.sian amba5<sfulor at Vicntui. The Marquis 
cchesinii born at Lucca in 1752, early enleretl Uie nervice of 
.'(Icrick the (treat, U) whom he acted as reailei\ lie advanced 
lidly under his successor* lli.s ci>injnundiiqj dcincanour and 
aeily of speech, added to pfreal |K)svers of work, and acutenesH 
leleelin^ the foibles of otliers, made him a formidalile uppo- 
\t lun iher, his inarriaj^e with the sister (jf lUsclioffswerdcr, 
.il lately the Kind's favourite adviser, added to his influence, 
icli, ns svas natural with a furcigner, inclined towards t)ic 
ractive and fjainful cemrse. Lon^ afterwards the saviour of 
Kssia, Haron vurn Stein, classed him among the narrow, 
Ish, Insincere men who had been the ruin of nations/ Cer- 
dy he lielped to ruin Poland; and now his conduct at Vienna 
fjgcd the elTorts of Morton ICdcn urul Malmesbury tosircnj^^thcn 
Loalitiou atjaiusL Krance. ICden complained that he behaved 
an irdrintung suhaUern rather than as an ambassador; and 
iiour credibly ascrilattl his LorUious and exasiauMtiiHj conduct 
l''reiu:h gold. 

n tlie midst <d his irritation against Prussia atid l»er envoy, 
ngut heard wilhaslonishme.nl the Ihilish proposals, presented 
Ihuliii vi\\'\y in b'cluuary, to bring ks),{Kk» Prussians into ilie 
d. Urgently he remonstrated with iMlen, pointing out tiuit 
issia had pUyed tlieiu false in twi) ram|iaigns, and wouhl do 
again, wilnc^ss iu*r late contention liuU l^'rauee must not he 
ikcned. ()c» no acronnl, then, must h'rederick William head a 
ripacl mass o( ioo.ocxj men in titc I’alatinale. He would be 
arbiter of the Hitualiuu* lie would he between the Austrian 
ly in Hrahant ami the Hapsburg Stales. Nay, he might 
rch into Swabia, reach tin* Danube, lake boats at Uhn, and, 
ing down tiuit stream, luive Vienna at his mercy I ^ So prosfl- 
Wert, these anxieties that, at tlie close of hebruary, Tluignt 
t a special request to Catharine (I to guarantee the aecurity 
Austria's pcJsscHsicun* in ease iMcdericU William withdrew 
m (he ('tadition, 

)espiic the ulinosl efforts of the Hritish Ministry and its envoys, 
plan of vigorous conipenition could be arranged hetween the 
) titMTUan rivals; llu: sole link connecting them was the 
use of the treaty t»f 170.!, whereby Austria, as lutving been 
iickeil by h'nince, claimed the help c»f 2 o,(kki Prussians. 

' SrH(^y, “Siciu," i, fij. 

K. O./' Ausiria, .Vi. Kilni to (ircuvilif*, isili and r/iU Pehnmry. 
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Krctlerick William clcciclc<l IhallhiH forcr imisl rnmain al Main/., 
in order to (ftiard the lCin|iir<: from a I'renrh raid. JL* pioinNnl 
8o,OQC> more troops to (ircat Hrilain and itolland, provided that 
they were paid for. On one point idoiu; llie four Allii's eame 
near to unreemenl, namely, that the main I’riissian army slioiiid 
operate in h'landcr.s, so as effeelivcly to tirftnul the Dutc h terri- 
lt>ry, secure coiupiesis in the North of I'r.mee, and, .dtove all, 
j)reclmle the ijuarrels which must ensue if it acted near the 
Austrians,' 'rinijpit of course assented, his jjrcat aiu« heiit^; to 
remove the I'russians as far as possihle Iroin Swahia. Disputes 
on these snl)jc‘cis went on up to the- end of March l ?•;.}, the time 
when an advancer into l•■|enl•h Id.tndeis promised yreal results. 

The reader will naliiiaily ask fan tin's la* called a t'o.ditioiii* 
A Cnalitioii implies sianc* (tower of c«i.descinp. Itnt ainon^' ihe 
four I'ower.s ihcne w.is far mtire of ilisiinion than union, (n 
fact, Knp, laud was the sole link helweeii these wr>ni(.;liM(' lon- 
fedcrales, and that, loo, .solely liy rnenns of what farlyle iiidUsl 
the cash nexus, (irenville, iisinK a more homely metaphor, 
avcrrcrl that the ftcrnian princes turned towards Kiif.;lniid as <tn 
incxhansiihlc milch-cow. TIk* animtd in this case could dicUie 
her icrma; niitl ilnis the relnlioMNof the three Powers rrsemliied 
those of n rich but somewhat exi^jcnl einpktyer to |.;rnmhliiiy and 
distniHlful einjtloyces. Holland also, in reinrn for her s.i«iirnes 
In men and money, demandetl from Austria a I teller liitMlier on 
the side of Dutc h l•’hnlder.s and Maesirichl, to which the Viennese 
Court ctitjiosed a cpiiet lint firm rc^sisiaiicr. 

U .spe.'ik.s vohiiiH’s fitr the confidence iiis|tirccl liy Pitt and 
Grenville*, and for the l.u ifnl zeal of Malmeslniry .md iMlen, that 
they induced Ihcr German rivals to make ctiie nutre effort. I lie 
Dukectf Vork alsit played an important pait in tiie formutictn of 
the plan of cam]iai('ii ; fitr he it was whet |irrsnaclrd Cctlonel 
Mack tet accompany lilm lit l.onditn, and llierc disenss with 
Ministers the nlternalivc; schemes. The mention of .Mack will 
c.\cllc’ .surftrise niriori^ iho.se who know of him cady hy the futile 
Ncnpolitim campni^pi ctf and the frif’lilfid dis,isirr of GIrn. 
In rcffard to strate(.jy ami the theory of war he dis|d<iyed mmli 
ability; and his adininisiralive udenis and energy as tjmcrler- 
Maslcr«Gcncral in 1703 kIuiuIcI have serc-enrd liim from the 
criticism that he discoursed lirilllanlly mi war in and in 

the council rhetorically developed s|it;ci(ins and eleyanl plans.' 

' " Mnimedtury Uianes,” hi. Hi, Hj. * hcirel, iv, ly 
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back's planof operations was first submillctl t(j llic jiulijcmcint 
he. Areiiflnlco Cliarlcs, the Prirrcc of CkibMrf,^ Ckitint Mercy, the 
nee of Orange, and the Dnkc nf York, at Brussels. Next, lu; 
iceeded, along with t!«niiUs Stuhreinl)erg an<l Merveldt to 
ntlnn, and on J,Uh lurlniiary unfolded Ins plan lu Pitt, 
niville, and Duiidas. 'J'he Duke (jf York luul preeede<l him 
two duys, hut was absent from this conference. It l)ecame 
uant when Pitt remarked to Mack that a great 

lend had recently arrived at London wliose appointinent to 
command tjf the iJrilish force in Vlanders wouki douhlless 
et with bis warm approval* After a little more fencing, i*itt 
'c i\)c name of the Marquis CunnvalliH, who had just returned 
:n Ids Viceroyalty in India. Mack by no mean.s welcomed 
proposal, and niatle the irreverent remark that the best 
iicral, after fighting cle|ihanLs in India, would he pti/y.lcd by 
I’Vcncln l*ilL thereupon (d)served tluit the Duke of York 
I not the (a)nrid(;jn:e of ll)e army, to which Mack and 
rvelilt replicul by pndsing his characUn*, and <lecrying his 
ics as a set (jf inlhimlial hut inexpttrimiccd ynuilis, 
riu! matter then drt>ppial, and the I )nkt: was presemt at ihe 
ifercncc on the nuurow. I‘‘inally, Austria and ICnglaiul bound 
msclvcs Ui make gusU cflorls, the lalliU' with at It^asl 40, UK) 
n, eillu r Ihitisli nr (icrman auxiliaries. 'Phe Prussian and 
U:h forces wert' to be iin:reascd so as to bring the grand total 
340, OCK) men. Of Ibis large number 1 70, oocj were to operate 
I'Mamlers with a view to a march on Paris; 35,000 held the 
inlry along the right bank of the Meuse; 15,000 (irotcciccl 
xemburg; Os.ock) Prussians prolonged the liruj eastwards to 
Rhine, which was guarded l)y S5,<xx) Austrians. Certainly 
plan called for a third tjf u million of men, if all the frontier 
mgholds i»r Idanders were to he taken before the marcli Ui 
as began. In regard to details, Pitt, Cirenville, and Dundas 
eel lluit (lornwallis should command the HriliHli atui .sul>» 
lary forces defending West l•*lalulers- a .suggestion which 
urge UI warmly a|)proved, on Duulition that the Duke of 
rk, serving with the inaiit hcaly nearer the centre of the 
g line, luul a number i)f troops pnqmrilonate to bis rank 
I talents. 

riuis the effort of Pill ami his colleagues to shelve the Duke 
York was foiled. On ioiother and weightier mutter he had 
way. Coburg's conduct had lurcri so languid and unentcr** 
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prisinti ns lo lend lu iirj»cnt demands for his recall; and it was 
understuod that the lCin|Hiror h'lancis wmilil lake the anninancl, 
with Mack as (Ihicf-of-SlafT and virlnal director nf the camimign. 
IMU expressed U) Mack his marked preference of this arran^{C' 
incntUillieallernalivc scheme, ihe apixtinlmentof the Archduke 
Oharlcs; for the ex itvine youth of the Archduke mij,{ht hinder 
a ('ood uiideislandii^; lietwcen Inm and his suhordinalc and 
senior, the Duke of Yiuk. Seeinii, then, that Mack declined 
absolutely to serve under t:uburj{,' nolhint; Imt the presence of 
the l'lm]K'ror could end the friction in l'‘landcrs. 

lint alas for the monarthical cansel At the very lime \vl\en 
the Kaiser was to set out litr HmsseN, jdarinintt news came from 
Cracow. ‘I’lie lemiier oi ihi; I'nles, lu*alc<l hy the wrongs and 
iiisidls of two years, lairsl lorlh in a risinj; ajpiinsl the Riissjan 
and Prussian aulliorities. Kosi insko, ilu* last hope of Jh)land, 
issued an appeal which nerved his connlrymen lo dare lltc 
impossihle. Uushinj' to arms, il>ey astonished the world hy 
c.xhihilin}' in the Iasi tlirocsof their lonff aj»ony a atreni'th wljicli, 
if pul forth In lyyi. iniula have wived their land from S|>olinlu>n. 
Kven now their despairini' struffijlcs turned towards Warsaw 
much of the energy widch nhould have trended toward!) I’aiis; 
and Ihns, once again, and not for the Inst lime, did the foil) 
crimes of 1773 and 170.1 avenge themselves on ihdr |)crpe,lralor.s. 
The last struggles of Poland helped on the bVencIi Kepiihlic 
lo its migljly adolescence, binally, on 2ml April, bVancis 11 
dcparterl for UrnsseN. 'I hiigiit .set out nine tla)'.s I.Uor; ami in 
the inlerv.d, on the phufahk* piclexl that Prussia wonlil .scir.c 
more Polish laud, he stopped the reinforcements destined fur 
l•lnntler•l. lie also urged liie (Varinn on no iicconnl lo allow a 
[lartiiion of Poland.' 

While the Coniineiilal Stales were thus polling diflcrcnl ways, 
llrilish diplomacy won two notable triumphs at 'I'he Hague, 
Ity dint of threatening llaiigwii/ with the. rupture of the wliolc 
negotiation, Mainteshnry indmed that Minister to (ountcr" 
mand the order for the leliieiueiil of the I'rnssian Irotips, which 
lind already Ugnit. He iheiehy .saveti ihe Allies in the 
Palatinate and Mandei.s foaii very serious risks in view of the 

' Vivenu), ti), tti) •/<; ’* I in>|MMtirc I'.," ii, S<<5'7. 

’ ” f. ().,“ Aiislfia, .|f*, I’tikii iK tirrnvillr, ilsi M.iolt, <}lli Ajtril .Scr, 
Inn, Vivennl, ill, 17 j, (at prnots llml Kost iiisko sniialil tn delay iltc IlsinK, lllld 
Inokcd Id Vinnitii fcir h«l|i auaiiui idissia unit I'riisnin. 
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gathering masses of the French.^ Further, on 19th April, he 
induced Haugwitz to sign a treaty which promised to revivify 
the monarchical cause. Prussia agreed to furnish, by 24th May, 
62,400 men, who were to act conjointly with the British and 
Dutch forces in Flanders. For this powerful succour the two 
Maritime States would pay a subsidy of ;^50,ooo a month, 
besides the cost of bread and forage, reckoned at £i 12s, per 
man per month, and ;£‘300,000 for initial expenses. As Great 
Britain and Holland wholly supported this army, they prescribed 
the sphere of its operations, and retained any conquests that it 
might make. The treaty was for the year 1794; but its renewal 
was stipulated in a separate article, Prussia of course still sup- 
plied to Austria the 20,000 men due by the treaty of 1792. 

If Malmesbury had not induced Haugwitz to sign the treaty 
then, it would never have been signed at all. Almost alone in 
the Court of Berlin, Frederick William desired to continue the 
struggle. His uncle, Prince Henry, had always opposed war with 
France, and long before Valmy, had prophesied that her untrained 
but enthusiastic levies would be a match for any professional 
army. His influence and that of the Duke of Brunswick, 
Lucchesini, and Mollcndorf, were still cast against the western 
crusade, so that Grenville believed Prus.sia to be dragging on the 
negotiation solely in order to embarrass her Allies by throwing 
it up early in the campaign.^ Moreover, Malmesbury's treaty 
contained its own death warrant. A Great Power can ill afford 
to hire out its troops to non-military States, unless they lessen 
the humiliation of such a proceeding by according the utmost 
possible freedom. But the Hague Convention specified that the 
subsidized Prussian army must operate where the paymasters 
directed; and they now decided on removing it from the 
Palatinate to the valley of the Meuse near Dinant, or even 
further west, provided that Austria could fill up the gap thus 
left in the Palatinate.^ In passing, I may note that this important 
decision was due to George III, as appears in Grenville's final 
instruction to Malmesbury: **The King’s determination is finally 
taken not to agree to any plan by which the Prussians would be 
employed more to the left than the country of the Meuse.”* No 
one who knows the rigour of the King's resolves can doubt 

’ “ Mfilmcsbiny Diaries, ill, 85, 89. ^ “ Dropmore P.,” ii, 516, 

^ “ K. 0 .,’* Prussia, 33. GicnviUe to Malmesbury, 2ist April. 

‘ Same to same, 23rcl May. 
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tiuit he waa rcspun'tibic for :« (Iciermiiuitioii rriui^lil wiili utt' 
uxiiecteci iHSucH. 

It i.s ulitT) Ik iny (miijhwc Ik ifotimi ilu* ili'sptxrv. | 

can (rliuicf Killy at llic itarl iilaycil liy Till. Al ittir iittini lih 
coiuluct was weak •ind dilritnry. i'‘ariy in May, whni Malincs'- 
bury [ii'KcmlisI to I.kiiiIkii for liu‘|ini|Hisriir sniiriiii; llu* ia(ilicn< 
linn of llic trciUy aiul llir yaytiinil nf ihr firM Mib <My lo I'ruitjji, 
he encminlerni inosi ((iiiinyiiii.; ilelayv fill .iinl (itc-iivillr Irfl 
him sevi-rely aloiu;, jirttbably iHs .ui-ir they were ihrn s<« iki npied 
with llie cucirioii ofllie h'.in^liNli Jaixliiiis as lo haw im tiinr for 
Ihc (ilatis whii'h (ncniiisftj tin* itcetlluou' <il ihr iMfinlt |.i< iihjitt, 
Aiiolhrr Itipii; i*ii(;a(;iii(; thrir alli'iitiun was thr iioiHsI Itir 
tioi) will) the I’kiiIiiiiiI Whins, whit Ii ><hi<<iiitnl llicir na/e 

the ntasls of ihe l^llro|lt'all t t'.iliMoii. Ilinvrvrc we may eX jihdi) 
the fact, it is ic-rlaiii that thiriiin sistlren tlaysirah to .’jml May) 
Mnhiiesbury, desniie his innnii riilrealies t«< (Mnodlr. itiidrl 
procure neither instnictions as to his fntme l••lllhllt, nm a 
promise for the payment «if the first I'riissian sidisidy ,\ews of 
a Hritish dlsnstcr in l-’landcrs al Iasi ipiicheneii the iayy.artis of 
Whitehall. On the ^ trd Mnhnesbiiry gained his heariS ilrsiic, 
and Ncl out for the frnssinii heaihpiartrrs ««n the htllmvinn day.* 
Meanwhile, owin|.f to this lon^; ilrlay rmie <»f ihe m<«.t di-arrdlt. 
able iiieidciits in the careers of fin and (irriivillrt. fnissi., 1 *h.U 
no .steps lo carry on! the terms nf ifir omifMti. It s.« h.iji|iened 
lhal on 3<|tli May her arniy in tlie falatinale, i«>mmaiitlrt| hy 
Molleiidorlir, naiiieil .i viilory over ihe hrem h al Kaisrr slrtiiirrn 
in the falatinau*; Inn that event set them the more a^piinst 
Malnieslniiy's tieaiy, which implied a march of soinr t tunnies 
ihrutit^h ilifitcnli coniilry, and ncross an enetnyS frtttn 

Moreover, as lias l>rcn hinteil, reverses had by this inne ttvef- 
taken the rif'hi wliifj of the Allies, in West flaiulrrs At llte 
centre, iirar the .Sainhre, the camiMltpi o|>ctted with pr>tmise. the 
llrllish cavalry f;ainin}{ a hrillianl success al Ikthent..iirl. Hut 
Carnot, haviii}' ilrawn n(Kin the Krench Irenips in l.orraine and 
the falatinale, throw his heaviest cohiinns at ixnnts on the 
extreme west of ilic h’rcm-h front, the rrsnil lieinj; that at Tnreoing 
the Rcjnibllcnn.s *)»artereel the isedated c.irpi of the I Juke of 
York and (icncral Olio (iftih May). I hr sunesses of the frns 
aiana ami of the Aiisliinn army, on the Sainhre, saverl the silua- 
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n for n Umc. Hut the prospects even in tlint tpiaitcr were 
jrcloudcd hy the resolve of the Emperor I'nincis to leave his 
ny find return to Viejiim. News of the critical state of atfalrs 
I’oland (>reiin[)te(l this decision, the results of which soon 
peared in (|unrrelM at headquarters and discoura^'ement In the 
ilr anil file. 'I'lic Aiislriun soldiery saw in the withdrawal of 
5 Kaiser the end of his rule In the Ncthcrlaiuls. 1'hey were 
hi. The coimsel.s nfThUKUt had now prevailed. South I’oland 
s to he the prize of the I laiwlxirtfs. The tiresome and cli.stant 
itherlands were Ui he up, the pecuniary sujiport of 

iKhmd, however, hduff assured n» far ns possible by a feint of 
fcndlug them. 

Here we have the explanation of the hnlf-hcnrlcd cflbrt made 
the Austrians at I'lcurus. There was every reason why 
hurjf, now n|»nin the eoinmniulcr of the main Austrian force, 
add .strike vijforouHly at the hVeiich force lic.siej'iiqj ('harlcrol. 
di'cl.slve victory in front of (’Imrlinol would not only .save that 
ice, blit would qive pause to tbi' l''i(;n('h foicrs further west, 
w advaiicliH' rapidly towards (iheiil. Aceordini'ly {kihurjj, 
vanciiitf ns far us l•■lc•m ns, linrd by Ibc village of 1 .iipiy , attacked 
* kepnblifuns. Ili* had on the whole the host of the fq'hl, 
leii ihe nri ivid of news of the .surrender of Churleioi led him 
isl lamely to call ofl' his men ami fall Imt U. 'I’Ue retirement 
)k jilnre In dlsi redllahly pitod onler, not a .sin^fle qun bein|r 
t (asih June l^n.l). A hold leader would have hcnlcii the 
ciny and prohiihly would have .saved (‘hiirierol. With the snrno 
cesH of prudence fohurK conduclrd liis retreat, several posl- 
ns and Ntrotifrhiilds lu'lii({ rdmarlonerl in craven fashion. 
Metmwhllo I'ilt and DiindnH made great efforl.s to save Went 
imiiers. In haste they cleKpalchctl reinforcements to O.stcnd; 
il among the regiments which landed there on ajlh and 26th 
lie was the .tJrd, commaiuled by (kilonel Wellesley. The 
lire Duke of Wollingtnii foiiml the small gnrri.son of Osleiul 
a Ktalc of panic; mul his chief, the ICarl of Moira, deemed U 
Hi to meet the l•‘^elu:h In tile open, Hy great good fortune 
lira, with mu»l of the regiments, reached Hruges, mul he.yond 
It town came into touch with (’Irrfnlt’.s force. Wellesley, 
ting ship. Mailed roiiiul to Aiilwer|i and readied that column 
a M.ifer roiiir and earlier than ItiMeliief. Ilis action is eharaC’ 
isiie of a judgement that Jiever erred, a will (hiil never faltered. 


this eainp.iign, as he nftcrwnrd.s snlil, he lc<nrnl how not to 
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make war. But success not seldom crowns the efforts of him 
who has the good sense to probe the causes of failure. Certainly 
it rarely comes to British commanders save after very chasten- 
ing experiences; and Wellesley now took part in what was, for 
tlie Austrians, a fore-ordained retreat. Despite the manly appeals 
of the Duke of York, Coburg declined to make a stand on the 
fateful ridge of Mount St. Jean; and the name of Waterloo 
appears in the tepid records of 1794 at the head of a plan for 
arranging the stages of the retreat (5th July) which the nervous- 
ness of Coburg soon condemned to the limbo of unfulhlled 
promises.* Is it surprising that, two days later, the Duke of York 
declared to him that the British were “betrayed and sold to the 
enemy Worse still, the garrisons of Valenciennes, Cond^, 
Quesnoy, and Landrecies, amounting to nearly 1 1,000 men, were 
now left to their fate. 

Indirectly Pitt and Dundas were responsible for these dis- 
asters. They weakened the British force in Flanders by sending 
large drafts to the West Indies, as will in due course appear. 
They also allowed Corsica to be occupied in the spring of 1794, 
and yet they made little or no use of that island for expeditions 
against the Riviera, which the royalist natives would readily 
have undertaken under an inspiring leader. They also relied too 
much on the Austrians and Prussians, though the former were 
known to care little for their Netherlands, apart from the pro- 
spect of gaining the Barrier fortresses of French P'landers in 
order to further the Belgic-Bavarian exchange. Above all, as 
we have seen, PitPs conduct towards Prussia was annoyingly 
halting. Malmesbury's treaty could have no effect unless it led 
the Prussians to move at once. The delay of sixteen days at 
Whitehall must rank as one of the causes of the failures just 
recounted; and though Grenville was technically guilty, Pitt 
must be blamed for not ensuring the needful despatch in an all- 
important decision. It is curious that he never realized his 
responsibility. Speaking at a later date of the campaign of 
Fleurus, he said that it turned upon as narrow a point as ever 
occurred: that England was unfortunate, but the blame did not 
rest with her.* This probably refers to the surrender of Charleroi 

' “W. O.,” I, 169. See an admirable article in the “United Service 
Mag.'* (Aug. 1897), by Colonel E. M. Lloyd, founded on the papers of 
General Sir James Craig, Adjuiant^General of the Duke of York. 

^ “Pari. 1132. 
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he rclreat frcjm llul Titl tIUI not untlerstaud that 

rncly advent of [larl of the Prussian force on the Meuse, or 
its advance into I.orrainc% would have ciuinj^cd ihesiluaUon ; 
i»r their inactivity he was in some measure res|K)nHil>le. 
limes Pitt lived in dieiunland. On isth July, while the 
ians were (|nietly witlulrawini,; from Oenlral Hel|;rium, 
'cw u^ a McmoriOidum as to the course of events. Py 
lose of the year Austria was to hrin^^ \iK),ooo men into 
lers, a close alliance l)ein|.; framed on the basis of her 
silion of the h'reni h liorder districts (Valenciennes had not 
urrendcred). to retain all cunquesls in the 

Indies. 1 *he Prussians were to inarch towards Plandcra, 
\ they tibsthmlely refused Ui do. Dutcrii and utlier troopa 
to he enKaycd hy hjiyliind, llie prCHumpliun heing that the 
i?«)S would see the losses of 1704 more tlmn retrieved, 
mistake of U),o(K) In addin^^ up the loiats of the troops 
X) instead i»f HH.cksO nialiles iuie lu conjecture at what 
of the day this skrlch wa*4 uulliia d.' One would not Luke 
ioiisly had not (lu* I'oreifpi ( Ulii t' s»uin de^p.Uche*! ICarl 
cer and Mr. 'I’hoiuav (loMivillr a * *4 h*i iai riiviiys to Vi<*iinu 
opiv.e very Niiullar plan *, .\nsliia hrinj^ uqU’d on hy tiu* 
eel ol'iUtpiiiiny the iMeiu h Ihoiiei fnitievien Iroin Idlle 
dan.' 

ey aroused In ‘Phiqpit a *-piiil of ^;rrrd, not of hmuitn* 
emulation. In a private lellri to PiU, dated Vienna ihth 
.St, Spencer wariietl him llnil that (lovernment wan'*neilher 
*iwed tjf sufficienl enei|.»y and vl^jiair, nor Nunkimtly actuated 
le true principles on wliu h tlie t aut^e in which we are 
»ed oi^'ht li» Ik' tomhiclrd'* l«i jUNlify the deinaiulH of 
ni. I’hey included Mrili^h *5uh*»idieN for An**liia, tlnaq^h 
auild well support the war, and the •lacrifice of UritNh 
ime conqucMl^i at the general jkmi e iv* a ineauN tif eiisurin){ 
caivery of her on land. A^ Iti Hel^pmri, added 

cer, "rinqpil Ustked oii it **a% inecoirrably IomI and not worth 
n'14;, unless with the adilition o( a very Nlrtiiqf and eHlendrd 
•r, composed of Unifv i^ru wliii h he lo day plainly lohl us 
tl not think there wa^ the lea^t tfnmte of lakiiqj in the 
t* of the war, but that lin y rmea he obtained a'» 1 e eaons 
I'rance at the jKratr/ ‘I hte» riinuul evt»eclrtl that, while 

)n»|iiiinir tl, '**1 o /' A»nni<i, lireip*u« h nf njlh July, 
n .M.Mi., ilUi. u**i, ** lioijimurr I* 11, m; .t**. 
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the Austrians were ignoinininiisly cvacunlin^^ Ihe Nct1\cr)an(I*^i 
the British fleet should win Prcnch valimhie onouj^lt to 

Induce France both to retire from U> .surrtMitl^f 

to Austria her northern fortressen from l.llle It* Scthin ‘‘f 
Thionvillc. 

The capture of ValencienncH and the Hlm^^!htrr t»f the 

in the Austrian {»Arrison was the retent of the l-rench tti 
dny-dreanis (zytli Aumist). Ihe fall of KohcNplcTre a niinith 
oarlior, and the enhanced niitlnirity now cnjoyml by Cnrftnt 
enabled the authoiilics at rarL to pn-ss on the c<mtjtieHt <»f lUd- 
(Tlum with an cncr^'y which set at derianco the Imyish mlHcnlt^u- 
latloiiH of I’tU and the waveritiK plans of the llapsInirKs. 

Towards the close of July Bill and (Ireiiville saw the nt'otil <*1 
abating the rigour of lh«*ir tleinamls tm I'riissio. I«’or nf wlmt 
use was it to move ('»o.(k»c> I'riissians more lli.in (oo intlos to 
defend West Flanders wlien that province was lost? Mairnoslairy 
therefore was empowered to pay llic inontidy subdtly of /, •;«».« XJO 
on behalf of Great Britain and Uolland, provided that MnlU-n- 
dorf’s army allaciccd llte French alxuil '1‘rfcvca, tl\UH lesseolnff 
the pressure on Coburg's left wing. On a?tl\ July ho finnic^^l 
such an agreement whh linrdenherg. This stnlosmiin was 
destined to be one of iho saviours of Ilia i'russinn Slnlt! in iH 
darke.stdaya, iSio^ia; liutnt>w,nHti!wii>‘«, liisctmduclwfoc .•.tiifty; 
and it is (lucstionaldc wliclbcr he, any more limn ) 
dealt honourably with ICnglnnd. It must hiiflicc to sny liiMt 
MOllcndorf made not even a dcinonstralion lowardN 'IVi’ivt's, I I Is 
inactivity was in (inrtdno to the wiilutrawnl of sevenil ri;|;;trnpnt« 
towards i’oUind, though Great Britain and liolinml .still pulcl fur 
tlic maintenance of lliu fiill ipiola on the Kliine. 

So flagrant was the breach of faith iis to elicit henlcHl jirnlr**lR 
from Malmesbury; luicl Bill, justly iiidigiiniit at llut nw i»f 
British money for what was virtntilly a partition of Bolniut, tie- 
elded to reinunstrnle witli Jncoltl, lim Brussliin ninlmsHitdor ni 
London. Summoning him to Uowidog Street, icl the end tif 
September, he upbraided him with lids (liNliomnirnbiu cinulutt, 
declaring tlint, nnlcRs liie I'riissiaiis moved forward at oiic c', I lie 
British and Dutch snltsidy for (ktcdier would ho witlilield. 
Much ns wo may Hympalhizc with tin's iudigiMiil oiill)cir<il, \%*e 
must pronounce itunwiac!. For firstly, Bin w,is inirudiiHi iifMin 
the sphere of Grenville in making this ♦UelarAllou, whic h vv«-f 
far more acrid than the dcspattlies of the Foreign Scc rctlitry. 
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mdly, it was made in the presence of Dundas, with whom 
iville was already on bad terms. Is it surprising that the 
lign Secretary wrote sharply to Pitt protesting against his 
ig on a line different from that previously taken at Downing 
et? In his despatch of 30th September to Berlin, Grenville 
careful to make the withdrawal of the subsidy strictly 
litional, and his protest was probably less sharp than that 
:h Pitt addressed to Jacobi. 

D annoyed was Grenville at PitPs interference during his 
temporary absence that he wrote to express his willingness 
stire from the Foreign Office if this would solve the diffi* 
ics caused by the appointment of Earl Fitzwilliam to the 
^ Viceroyalty. To that topic I shall recur in a later chapter 
:he Irish troubles which now became acute. Here it must 
ce to say that Pitt declined to accept Grenville’s ofTcr, and 
irs at Downing Street righted themselves.^ But at Berlin the 
:hief was irremediable. Jacobi, a born intriguer, and ever 
:ile to England, represented the words of Pitt in the worst 
dble light. Accordingly Frederick William affected great 
gnation at the conduct of Pitt, accused him of ending the 
ince, and discovered in his own ruffled feelings the pretext 
giving rein to the dictates of self-interest. He gave orders 
nd the campaign on the Rhine; and though Grenville sought 
►atch matters up, compromise was clearly impossible between 
ies who had lost that mutual confidence which is the only 
ing guarantee of treatie.s. 

.t the autumnal equinox of 1794 Pitt was confronted by a 
more serious crisis than at the beginning of the war in Febru- 
1793. The Republicans, after throwing back Clerfait beyond 
River Roer, towards Aix-la-Chapelle, compelled the Duke 
York to abandon the natural line of defence of Holland, 
River Waal; and in the early days of October the British 
red behind Bergen-op-zoom and other Dutch fortresses* 
3se were found to be totally unprepared to sustain a siege, 
i sluggishne.ss of the Orange party, dominant in Holland 
:e 1787, stood in marked contrast to the eagerness of the 
tch Patriots to help the invaders. Consequently in a few 
iks the friends of tl^e S tad holder saw their hopes fade away. 

See “Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies” for Grenville’s IcUers, Pitt was 
guest of Grenville at Dropmore at the end of November 1794 (“Jluck- 
lam P,,” ii, 319). 
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There was but one chance of rescue. *l'lie Duke of JJrims- 
wick, who so .skilfully led the I’niHsiaits to AmsUTihun in 1787, 
might be cxpcctc<l to impart some ccuirage to the Diilt h garri- 
sons and some show of dLsciplinc to the disortiered relics of 
York's and CIcrfait’.s forces now drifting shiwl)- ll••rtl^w.lrdH. i lis 
[io.sitlon ns a I'iekI- Marshal of the I'riissian army al^o promised 
to interest the Court of llcrliu in recovering Mime part, at least, 
of the .supremacy of the Allic.s in the Dnleh Nethrihouls. As 
the crisis in Mollnm! hnti .served to unite the two gre.u l'rotc.st- 
ant l’ower.s, .so now it might prevent the cli*.Mi|iitioii of ili,it .siihit- 
ary compact. lAirther, (ienrge ill, tlurngh girally disliking the 
sub.stitulion of Cnrawnllis for the Duke of Vork, ktvoiired the 
aiipointincnt of the veteran Ihnnswiek to the '^Mpretiie com- 
mand. i*’ainlly considerations, always very Mioiig iu ilw King, 
here concurred with reasotis of .stale. Not only hail Uronswick 
married the sister oftieorge III ; lint llieir ilaiighlt i. ihr I'tinccHS 
Caroline, wa.s now the rehtclani choice of the I'lim r of Wales. 
The [>ai'cnls, both at Windsor and at lliiniswii k WfUitined the 
avowal by the royal (irodigal of the claiiie* of kiwfnl wrdlock. 
The Duchess of llnmswiek fell into taptnrrs at the brilliant 
prospects tints opened niil for lier datighter; and it -.reniril that 
both Hymen and Mans, for oner working in uiii-ion, liinspiicd to 
bring from hi.s inglorious reircsii at Ilrmiiwiik the loati wlmm 
that ag'o still acclaimed ns its war-lord. 

Malmci.simry tlufrefoie prom-drd to HftiM'»wi<k for ihr iloiihie 
pnrjio.se of arranging the marriage and urging the Duke to irdco 
tlic command of the allied force.s on the l.owrr Khiiir. Over- 
joyed at leaving the atmosphere of Intrigue at Mollrmlorf’s 
hcndcjii al ters, the envoy Journeyed Into the northern plain in 
hopes of assuring the safely of part of Holland. Ivarly in 
November I’ill and his colleagues received a rcfu>M| from the 
Duke, lull now they .sent llirongh Malmcslmry an oflrr to .mib- 
•sicllzc a coep.s of ao.ono or .•jo.tXKi Austrians In that iptarlcr. 
These, along with the Hrilish, linnoveriini, anti iies-iian Iroop.s, 
when marshalled by MrnnHwick, might aurely Im irtiTitrd to stay 
the I’rcnch advance. The crisis was moinentona. Urimswick 
well understood that In reality the fate of Nttrih (ierinaiiy* was 
at stake; for the krcnch, if masters of tlir Uhiiie and Kins 
valleys, could easily overrun the nnrllirrn plain, iiu lulling lii.s 
own duchy. Self-Interest, pride in the Certnan iiiime, lialrcd of 
I'rcnch principles, and, fniiilly, .salisfiicimn at thcT marriage 
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ance, bade the Duke draw his sword before it was too 


3 ut here again the malign influence of Berlin thwarted the 
ns of Pitt. In vain did Malmesbury ply the Duke with argu- 
nts and the Duchess with compliments. On 25th November 
j Duke informed him that, as a Prussian Field-Marshal, he 
s bound to consult Frederick William: and “the answer he 
i received was not of a nature which allowed him to accept 
in offer otherwise so highly honourable and flattering to him.” 

1 then handed to the envoy his formal refusal.* 

Whether the elderly Duke of Brunswick could have withstood 
J impetuous onset of the ill-clad, half-starved, but unconquer- 
ie peasants now following the French tricolour in its progress 
ough Holland, who shall say? The exploits of Pichegru and 
1 levies border on the miraculous until we remember that half 
the Dutch laboured on their behalf, while the troops of York 
d Clerfait distrusted or despised those leaders. This considera- 
n it was that led Pitt to take a step which he deemed most 
cessary for the public service as well as for the reputation of 
i Duke of York. On Sunday, 25th November, he wrote at 
^iwood a very lengthy letter to the King, setting forth most 
ferentially the reasons which impelled him and his colleagues 
request the withdrawal of the Duke from Holland.^ He 
iched with equal skill and firmness on the unfortunate feeling 
evalent in the army respecting the Duke of York; and, while 
logizing His Royal Highness, expressed the conviction of the 
ibinet that, in his own interests as well as those of the country, 
should be recalled from a sphere of action where the diffi- 
Ities were wellnigh insuperable. Pitt also suggested to the 
Ing the advi.sability of transferring the British forces to a more 
omising sphere, Brittany or la Vendde. The King’s answer 
meed considerable irritation, a proof that he saw little but the 
rsona! aspects of the case. Pitt, however, held to his point, 
d the Duke was recalled in order to become a little later 
mmander-in-chief, a position for which he was far better 
ited than for a command in the field. At the close of the year 
tt showed his regard for the public service by requesting from 
e King leave to displace his brother, the Earl of Chatham, 
Dm the Admiralty, where his lethargy had several times 

‘ F. O,,^^ Prussia, 35. Malmesbury to Grenville, 25th November r794. 

* Sec “Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies** for this letter. 
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hindered the naval operations. Spencer Ircc.-imc I-irst I^»rd, thi 

the Earl of Chatham succeeding to Spencer’s posiiiim as I.orti thi 

Privy Seal. ht-' 

Pitt’s magnanimous resolve to brave the roy.tl (lisplrasurc ye 

rather than keep a royal prince in a situation fi'f which he was vig 

unfit met with general a[iproval. The limes were loo serious 
to admit of pedantic trilling or unmanly shrinking, (n muck art 

succCH.slon there arrived new.s of the definite refusal of tin* I hike pa 

of Brunswick to come forward, of the incredible apathy of the llu 

Dutch, and of the dcinrwalistalion of the Allies in their con- tin< 

tinned relrcal. T(j add t(> tlieir mi.sforlimcs, nature grip|K'i| that be 

laud of walcr.s in a severe frost, so that the Diilcli loyalists were go. 

unable, even if they lind llu; hardiliood, to let loose the llootls eoi 

against the invaders. In endless swanii.s these presserl on from Jai 

the Soulli, determined now to realize Dninuurlez* tircain of con- Th 

qucrlng Holland in order to appropriate its resources, pecuniary, pc, 

naval, and colonial. Pichegru it was who won iinmorial lame by sir 

lhi.s cotuiucst, which in truth needs not the Icgcmlary .nldilioii llu 

of his cavalry seizing a Dutch squadron in the Znyder ‘/.cc, A llic 

singular incident attended the journey of MnlincHbury with the 
future Princess of Wales lownrd.s llclvoclsluys, on tlieir way to l^ti 

England. Unaware of the inroads of the Ercnch horse, they had ma 

to beat a speedy retirement, which, unfortimalcly for the I'rincc ' thi 

of Wales, placed them out of reach of ilio raulcrs. A little later ^ the 

the Duke and Duchess of Brunswick were fain to pack up their of < 

valuables and leave their ca|>ititl in hnsie. dc( 

Such was the Ercnch con(pic.sl of Holland anti part of oji] 

llnnovcr in the winter of I7y.f‘5. So spcctly w.ts it that I'itt I>cr 

and Diindas look no timely mcaiiH to ensure the carrying off les; 

tile Dutch fleet. As no small part of it was lt»yal to the Prince wa 

of Orange, who now fled to luiglaiul, the oversight is to lie of 

censured. Surely Elushing or Ihc Brill could have been secured. wii 

The Cabinet, Itowcver, n.s we shall see later, prcparctl to rescue ofli 

from the general ruin lltc most valuable of the Duldt coUnilc^, wh 

the Cape of Good I lope, the importance of wliidi, for llir wifely Sf*’ 

of India, Pitt and Uinulas rated most highly. Meanwhile, under of 

the command of Abercromljy, Ilarcoiiri, Cailuarl, and Wab ' the 

moden, the Brllish and subsidized German fiirtcs fell back j ovt 

towards llic River Itms, and llicnce to tiu: \Vew!i. Pitt, as we [ the 

liavc .seen, desired to rccnil the Britisli rrgimenis for service in ■ 

tlie West of EVancc. But vnriou.s cuiUiidcrniions told against t 
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his plan ; and, as will appear later, the King obstinately opposed 
he witlidrawal of the British cavalry from the confines of his 
jeloved Electorate until the autumn of 1795. In April of that 
;ear the infantry, now reduced to some 6,000 effectives by the 
igours of winter, embarked at Bremen. 

Thus ended an expedition unprecedentedly fatal to the British 
irms, The causes of the disaster arc not far to seek. The cam- 
paigns of 1793-4 were undertaken heedlessly, in reliance upon 
he strength of a Coalition which proved to have no strength, 
incl upon the weakness of the French Republic which proved to 
)e unconquerably strong. The Allies were powerful enough to 
joad France to fury, too weak to crush its transports. Their ill- 
loncealed threats of partition bound France to the cause of the 
facobins, which otherwise she would have abjured in horror, 
fhus the would-be invaders drove France in upon herself, com- 
pelled her to organize her strength to the utmost; and that 
itrength, when marshalled by Carnot, was destined to shatter 
he Coalition and overrun neighbouring lands. She then learnt 
he fatal secret that she could conquer Europe. 

In a later chapter I propose to survey Pitt’s conduct as War 
Vlinistcr, Here I need only point out that his mistakes resulted 
nainly from his unquenchable hopefulness. A singular proof of 
hi.s admirable but dangerous quality is .seen in his eflTort during 
he months of February and March 1795 to frame one more plan 
)f co-operation with the Court of Berlin, which had so cynically 
leccived him. To this proposal Grenville offered unflinching 
)pposition, coupled with a conditional threat to resign. Pitt 
persuaded him to defer action until the troubles in Ireland were 
ess acute. But the King finally agreed with Pitt, and Grenville 
vas on the point of retiring when news arrived of the defection 
)f Prussia/ For some time she had been deep in negotiations 
vith France, which had the approval of Mdllendorf and the 
pfiicers of her Rhenish army.* The upshot of it all was a treaty, 
vhich Hardenberg .signed with the French envoy at Basle on 
;th April 1795. By this discreditable bargain Frederick William 
)f Prussia enabled France to work her will on the lands west of 
:he Rhine, on condition of his acquiring a general ascendancy 
pver North and Central Germany, which now became neutral in 
:he strife. Austria and the South German States remained at 

' Dropmore P.,’* iii, 26-30, 50, $7. 

^ Uanke, Hardenberg,” i, 258 ; “ Paget P.,” i, 95, seq. 
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war with France for two years longer, hy which time the totter- 
ing Germanic System fell beneath the sword c»f Najxdcon 
Honaparte. 

rrussia’s bargain with France marks a rcverslitn U* Iter iratll- 
tional policy, which viewed that Power as the fricMul and Austria 
as the enemy. It undid th« life-work of IVIucc Kamiitz, now 
nearing his end at Vienna, and left the Ilapshurg Slates en- 
feebled. True, they had a profilnlilc share In the third and Inst 
Partition of Poland, which .soon ensued; but this .scarcely made 
good the I0.S.S in [)rc.Hlige duo to the undisputed hegemony of 
I’rus-sla In the greater part of (Jennany. The lIon.se i>f 1 lolmn* 
zollern, impelled by men like I .mxhe.sini, Ilangwit/, mid llarden- 
berg, look the easy and profit.dile cuuise and pimned ll-irir on 
over-reaching its secular rival at Vienna. In reality it scaled the 
doom not only of tlie truly conservative policy <•! Pitt, Inti of 
the Kiiropean fabric. Prii.ssin it was which enabled the jucobiti.s 
to triumph and to extend their .sway over ncigidtonriug lands. 

The example of Herlin templed Spain three months later to sign 
degrading lerm.s of peace with I'Vniicc, and thus to rob l'‘.ngland 
of her gains in i layll and Corsica. *l‘hanks to Prussia and Sfiain, 

France could enter upon that career of coiujncsi in Italy which 
nsaured the rise of Naiiolcon llonni>arle and tlie temporary ruin 
of Austria. The mlslnkcs of Pitt were great; but, alter all, they 
might have been relrleverl were it not for llie torpor of tho 
Viennese Court and the treachery of Prussia. \ 
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liifariunnicityi iha war wai^ cnrricicl an un (i\» old princtpla nf Almoii( im^ 
tied AUciUian lo wHaI waq icnned Hriii'ih liuere'iU— lliiil ri, lookinj{ tn 
proferrinK Uie pnnec linn nf trade and the t ainnre nf the cnemy'w 
mUf e^ualdi^lmirfitn rather than (rt the iilijn (n whit It had invnivtd fireat 
lain in the i intie-ji wjih Kranir. C.’td.tiNKi. 'I ’homas t;wAiiAM*.s 

I*' vvn try In |di lun* ihr t utirnr' of llir w.n *1*^ ina|»|H*it tuii by 
bill, it wtmhi pinlmhly Ituvn upptMifMl smntAvlMl as fnlltiws. 
*.\t Mrilain. allrr hsuliu^j to ihn I )iiic li a Unv irpjinrijis as a 
ilrt liuM a^piiuNt ihr tliKMltsicsl taltl o) I lunmui iiv, witlnliaws 
lU, ItMviiipf ihr Diiit'b aiul tlif* ^iilniitli/r<l ( Inman toips lu 
trti lln^ TiMV til itu* inypoiis of PiiK'iia ami Amdria tlniiim; llutir 
i(|Urnrit>: inatib to r»trls. Kii|,f|aiHl, in tim incMiUimr Jtarassas 
{'oasis <d I'raiur, llirrrby ctunptdlin|>' hrr lo drlaiii con- 
irrnhtc fon r'i ai iltr iniptirlanl points, and furtimr cripples her 
sweeping* her llcrls and tnrrcbaninutn from the %ci\ and mh- 
hrr { tilonlr^j, 

n short, Pill s i tintTplitui of thr irur finirii<m of (Jreal Mrilain 
\ t ontinrnlal war was liasdtl on that rtf his father, who ncaircicd 
ii)iaMticrly litdr military aid to hVrilrrli k iheCirnit even In Ids 
ist nrril, litii hrijw'd him huHrmly by snbsidirs and by naval 
tetlilioMs that siairmalnl no small ptirlion tifthr hVrnrh army. 
*halhaifPs tartit H sm cmlcd whrn Prussia was strivln^f a^jainst 
imr, Au'dria, and Kussia, Itow mnih iruirr* migtil Pitt Impr to 
a sprrdy triumph over anan hir I'Vamr during; her slrun'r^lct 
h Austria, iViissia. Spain, Naples, Sardinia, and llollamlP Ur 
>n:lcd, and Im luul a ii|.Mit lo «*Kprc l, that ihrsr Slates Wtiuld 
d Mrilish mmtry, md Miiiish tioops, while thr Sea Ptiwer rc!~ 
rinl its ii(»erations to a “minor olfensivr ahan; the sea- 
Tils nf I**ram e and her ttdtiiiie .. Pitt's etluris iit this tlircction 
e constantly thwarted by the drain of mni to Mander.s; but 
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nil 

his letters to Murray, Chief of S^taff to the Duke, of Y<trU. evince co 

his anxiety to strike at Toulon nnd the West IndieH, aixl imt 

merely to lighten the mililnry chities of Aiiitrla uiul I’riisdii f„ 

on the French borders.' It would he Utliuus to reeouiit f,i, 

various attempts to prepare an cxpedili« 3 ii for the Wot ImlieM.* „„ 

Of more interest arc the reciuesls for prolcctinn whieli he re- 

ccivcci from the hVench colonists of llnyti. the wn>.lrrn p.rrl of 

the great island of San 1 lomiugo. ac 

As appeared in Chajitcr XX of the. former V(»lume. the ticcrees d, 

of the National Assembly of I’arls fired the uetjroe'x of the 1^^111 an 

West Indies with the resolve to elalm the lilierty and rtpi.dily fin 

now recklessly promised hy tlu* inotliei hiiid. I he while ••elllers, l‘( 

on the contrary, having rermlly iietpiired .lUlonomom rights, all 

disputed the legality of that levelling legislation, mnl rrjeeied all ci\ 

authority hut that of I.mtis XVI. AinuKt the ensiling strifes, the (h 

chlcfcolotiles, especially llayli.weremenacedliythal niosi hoitible Ih 

of all coiumolions, a servile revolt, when, iiiost opportunely, help no 

arrived from Jninaicn. The contruhi liclwr^n tlie litnrly sun our hii 

of England and tho reckless iconocliisni of I'arls stnuk the hna- th' 

ginatlon of the French sctllcr.s, and the Asscmhly of U.ivil forth* nl> 

withdrew up a declaration, selling forth the illrgaliiyol the French llu 

decrees, the miseries resulting from them, ami the resolve of the Ni 

colonists to sever a connection absolutely httal to tlirir welf.iru. IIi 

Citing tlic example of ilic Uniletl Stale* fiflrtMi ye.rrs liefotc, and nd 

recounting the misdeedn of tlic mollicr country, they \irta.laimcd t<u 

to the world the justice of the act of Hcvcrancc. co 

A copy of ihi.H dechiralion, signcrl by «lr (*adn->r*y on jjiU pa 

Seplcmhcr lyyi, was .sciil forthwith to 1 ‘iii, with a rcijncsi for 
the prolecliun uf (ircal llrilain. Me received it at linrion I'yn* on 

sent on 27tli October.' One of ilie chief dclcgatcfi from llaytl tin 

was dc Charmllly, who on t^tli Novembt'r nought an interview foi 

with I’Itt, and a fortnlghl later wrote to him, carne-itly Iregging is) 

the help of the only naliou which crmUl avert ruin fr«im tlu'-w! wr 

Islands. France, he declared, had pa>*se(| a iletrre of bliaxl irii 

against her own colonics niul was powerless to stop if» rffects. ha 

The National A.sscmhly, having hy its noiicxalion of Avignon ihi 

recognized tlie right uf lliat pupal rlislrici to belong to whom it ^ 

would, Haytl of cxjual rigid now voted for union with Fing- , 

land. He further advised that its lutrls sinaild remain ojKin U> u | 

1 J 5 eo "F.ng^. Ifisi. Kov.," OcioUcr lys/. . ' 

’ " Uroimoro t'.," It, j^s, .»jH, ,143, 444, 4614. Pm Mns . mu- 
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nations, a course of action which would herald the dawn of 
nmercial and political freedom among the Spanish colonies of 
i New World/ These alluring prospects failed to entice Pitt 
m the strict neutrality to which he had pledged himself. So 
was he from desiring to profit by the misfortunes of France, 
the French princes first, and after them the Jacobins, malici* 
sly asserted. 

Once more the deputies of France flung the torch of discord 
ross the Atlantic. By their decree of 4th April 1792 they de- 
.red absolute equality of rights between whites, half-castes, 
d blacks, and sent out commissioners to enforce this anarchic 
t They forthwith took the side of the rebels, who in Toussaint 
luverture found a leader of terrible force of will. Martinique 
d Guadeloupe and the smaller islands were also a prey to 
n\ war. In sheer desperation the planters and merchants of 
mdeloupc sent over a delegate, Curt, to appeal to the British 
wernment for protection. Lord Hawkesbury accorded to him 
informal interview in the closing days of 1792. Curt pressed 
m for official help, without which his fellow colonists must lose 
cir lives and property, and declared that he and many others 
jured the name of Frenchmen.® Malouet, once prominent in 
e National Assembly and destined to become famous under 
ipolcon, also approached our Ministers, but with more caution, 
e knew that in some of the islands the Republic had many 
herents; but after the outbreak of war in February 1793 he 
0 advocated the sovereignty of Great Britain under certain 
nditions, and on behalf of the colonists of Hayti signed a com- 
LCt with Dundas to that effect. 

Fear of a revolt of the slaves had induced Ministers to send 
it reinforcements, so that, early in 1793, 19 battalions were in 
e British West Indies. In the month of April a small British 
rce easily captured Tobago and restored that valuable little 
iand to Great Britain. An attack on Martinique at midsummer 
IS, however, a failure. These attempts, it may be noted, were 
ade with forces already in the West Indies/ Pitt and Dundas 
ive been severely blamed for sending further reinforcements to 
e We.st Indies.* But a letter which Pitt wrote to Grenville 

^ Pitt MSS., 121. ® O.,” France, 40. 

^ Mulouet, M^ms.," ii, 209- ri ; Morse Stephens, “ French Kev.,^* ii, 481-4 ; 
Dropmore P.,*’ li, 388. 

* Fortescue, iv, pt. i, 77, 78. 
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some time in June or July 1793 I’Vcnch 

expedition hnvlng act anil to the VVeat Imlict, cMortrd hy mx or 
seven sail-of*lhc-!inc from Hrcsi.lcd liim to ur^jr ilu- il<*v|MU h of 
a force for the protection of timt imjiortaiil griiuj. of tuloitifs.' 

Besklca, was n forward policy in the W'csi Indies imwisr? In 
these days it is Ijard to realize the value of those islaii.ls. TIjc 
mention of Ilayti conjures up a viaioii as of a ship maimed 
by gorillas; for there and in I.ilwria is seen the ptoneiiess of 
the negroes to aiinksa lonuging varied Uy uiillutrstH of inissiou. 
lUit in the year 17^9 llaytl far surpassed Jaenaita in wealth and 
activity. The hrcnch possessed only the western third of the 
Island; hut the Spanish portion to the east was far les.» fertile, 
and far worse cultivated. The hVeneh genius for eoloni/alion was 
•Rcen in the excellent .system of irrigation carried on in the vast 
and fertile plain, the fW </«•-. SW, east of the capital, Tort an* 
I’rincc. Hut other portions, notably the long peidn-aila to the 
soUlh-wcHl, were also higidy prosperous. The ihief towns 
equalkcl in spkndotirnnd ncVivliylhe provinvial citiesol krance. 
J*orL*au-l’rincc and Cap I'ranqais were the piide of the West 
Indies; and the rocky forlre.sH, Mule St. Nicholas, dominated 
those waters as Gibraltar dominates the kasierii Medilerranean, 
The populnlion of I layli wan reckoned at ,|o,oik» whites, 
mnlaltoes or half-cnslcs, ami some 5 tX).t>ou negro slaves. Its ex- 
ports (chiefly sugar, coffee, and cotton) were asscsseil at upwards 
of £ 7 ,^ 00 , 000 , or mnie by one Ihinl Ih.in that of all the Hrilish 
VVc.st Iinlies. To .some c.vlenl Jnninica flourishrti on Its ruin. 
]''or in May t7(;(» an oflitial report staled that two coffcc” 
planters, refugees from Ilayti, who had M^tlrd in the moimlaiiiB 
behind I’ort Royal, were introducing w» many Improvements as 
to bring the exports of coffee np to fi.tjoo.ixx* lb,; iind they 
would soon amount to jo.ocxr.txx) Ih.’ 

The colonists of Ilayti, who offered this valuable prize to 
Great llrltalii, were far from being (mprinci|iled adventurers, 
Malouct, on whom fell the chief rcsiHniHlblliiy, was an upright 
and able man; and both he and his coinnidcs were deputed by 
reprcacnialivc Assemblies which sought to save s»H.ieiy from 
sinking Into a gulf of umilterabk horrors. His letters to 
PiU’ are Instinct with the conviction that the r\mn t»f Haytl 

’ " Dropmoro I’.," ii, ,)03, ,|Qj. ’ I'ui .NI.SS., wv- 

’ i’Ul MSS., J5S, l« rhe taner packoi «s Matwiri's Iruei »«( uwU 
March 1793 front Kinpion, Jninnicn, m M. Kranklyn ai Laiulun, itirelltnu 
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nanimously desired a British protectorate, and recognized that 
le colonists must pay for the support accorded to them. As 
e were framing an alliance with Spain, no difficulties were to 
e anticipated from the Spanish part of that island. When five 
r six valuable islands were to be had, to all appearance with 
ttle risk except from the slaves, Ministers would have been 
raven in the extreme not to push on an enterprise which pro- 
lised to benefit British commerce and cripple that of France* 

Unfortunately, owing to the drain of the Flemish campaign, 
leir action was tardy. The schisms between Royalists and Re- 
ubl leans at the city of Cap Fran^ais enabled the negroes to 
urst in at midsummer of 1793 with fire and knife and glut 
leir vengeance on some thousands of persons. Even after these 
trocities the Jacobin commissioners continued to make use of 
le blacks in order to enforce their levelling decree; and the 
ear ended amid long drawn out scenes of murder, rape, and 
illagc. By these infamous means did democracy win its triumph 
1 the West Indies. 

In their despair the French loyalists applied for further aid to 
lajor-Gcneral Williamson, the governor of Jamaica. He sent 

force which received a hearty welcome at the little fortress of 
< 5 r 4 mic (19th September), and a few days later at that im- 
ortant stronghold, Mole St Nicholas, then blockaded on land 
y the blacks. An attempt by the Republicans at the capital, 
^ort-au-Prince, to send an expedition for the recapture of Mole 
It Nicholas was thwarted; and late in the year 1793 five other 
iwns accepted British protection. The rapid recovery of pro- 
perity in the district forming the lower jaw of the griffin-like 
ead of Hayti is seen in the official exports from the port of 
franc) Anse at its tip. During the quarter 20th September to 
1st December 1793 it sent the following quantities to British 
orts, chiefly Kingston in Jamaica: Coffee, 644,75 r lb.; Sugar, 
1,5931b.; Cotton, 56,3391b.; Cocoa, 66,9441b. Even larger 
uantities of coffee were exported to foreign ports.^ In 1796 
Ke produce of Hayti was valued at /'i, 500, 000; the colony 
mployed more tlian 400 ships.^ Was not this a land for which 
ome ri.sks might be encountered? 


n the woes of San Domingo and Martinique— all clue to the folly and 
ickedness of one man, probably Brissot. He despairs of the French West 
tidies. See, loo, Uropmorc P.,^’ ii, 388. 

^ Pitt MSS., 349. ^ “ Pari. Hist,,** xxxhi, 586. 
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Meanwhile the Spaninreia from their part of the Mantl had 
overrun certain cUatricls, eapccially thoae to the north of Port. 
mi-PrInce. In particular, tliey for n time ocnipinl tin- port of 
Gonnlvcs, ahoiit midway helwccii the capital and Mole St. Ni- 
cholaa, a step nlinnst ns thrcnleninj' to the Ilritish forces jis to 
the iTcnch Repnhlicniis. It is har«l t<i fathom the designs of the 
Spaninrcls at this lime, 'rheir pride, their hereditmy claims to 
the whole of llu; Indies, and their ne.arncss t4i this splendift 
prize, all iut(ed them on to an effort from which lat U of men, 
shi[>s nnd money, and the liiitretl t»f the Krench and the hliicka 
to their .sway .shoiihi have wurned them f»fr. .Seciiit; *‘1'*'* that 
the I''rt:ncli colonislH had oITm i.illy handed over their Ion 

to Great Hrilain, .Spain shonld have come to some uiulerstamlint{ 
with her Ally hefore invading' what was now in eflr« l Hritlsh 
Icrrilory. .She <litl not do so; and sidisetpirnl events po>ved that 
hor KintJ and .statesmen harhoiireti deep resentment ayaiiist the 
transfer, and .sou|(hl to thwart it hy imderhand mean*, h’or the 
present, however, llicir inroad into the iioitli iriilial dislrkls 
dealt one more blow to the power <tf the hVeiult Jaiohios and 
their black friends. These last were formidahte «mly when the 
cpieat was plimclcr. ICvcn the Iron will of their aidesi leader, 
Toiissnint I'Oiivcrlurc, could infuse no steadiness h»to the swarthy 
levies, whiclt, rovin({ almost at will In the inountainotis intrtior, 
were wcllnihdt ns dant(cnaiH to the Kepuhlicans as itt the Hrillsh.' 

It I.S not siirprisiiith then, (hat I’ilt nnd Dmidus, despite the 
drain of ships and men to Osieml and ‘rtadon, did alt in their 
power to .secure this coirniy, which had always Ikvo deemed 
CBsential to the prosperity of Krench commene. On ttth 
October 1703 Pitt rcluclanlly lulmllted the tiee<l of further 
postponing' the West India expetliilon owinj; to the uncertainty 
of the fate of Oslcnd and the chance of a Krench raltl on onr 
shores, but when these dattpers passed away the orlttlnnl plan 
held the firal place; nnd it nltunld tte rtoted that, by the middle 
of November, when Iba ex|iediilni) was finally drcl«fe«l mi, the 
position oflhe Royalists at 'I'milnn w»» thovif'ht t»» la* satisfaciury. 
Much, of course, can he iirgetl nttniiiNt w?tullnt{ tnM.jc* •«» far 
away, when the loyal lirelons needed auccour; Inii Pitt, (iren« 

' The fncl* staled above siitTice w refute ihe uranije 4,uipntrni uf Mr. 
Morse Stephens (" Fr. Rev.," ii, 476) that ilio KiihIoIi inva^om of .San 
DominKQ was "nlisiird." it was noi an invnsinn, Ian an iiccuitanun nf ihe 
const towns nfter acarcely any resisinncc. 
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ile, and, still more, Dundas were bent on this colonial enter- 
ise; and, viewing the situation as it then was, not as we with 
r knowledge of later events see it, their decision seems 
fensible.^ 

On 26th November, then, Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl of 
. Vincent) set sail with some 7,000 troops commanded by Sir 
larles Grey. After touching at Barbados he made for Mar- 
lique and succeeded in reducing that island by 22nd March 
94. St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, and the Saintes 
rrendered in April, but after struggles which showed that the 
^publicans, backed by mulattoes and blacks, were formidable 
's. This anarchic combination was already threatening the 
lail and scattered British garrisons in San Domingo. But, 
len further reinforcements from England reached Mole St 
cholas, a force detached thence under Major-General Whyte 
ide a dash upon Port-au-Prince. Vigorously handled, and 
der cover of a violent thunderstorm, the landing parties carried 
important outwork in handsome style, and thus assured the 
rrendcr of the whole place. The .spoils were loi cannon and 
ships, with cargoes worth about half a million sterling (4th 
ne 1794). This brilliant success cost the a.ssailants very few 
es; but the heats of the summer and probably also the in- 
nperance of the troops soon thinned their ranks. The French, 
D, having received .succours which slipped out from Rochefort, 
:overed Guadeloupe in the month of September.^ And from 
:s point of vantage they sought, often with succe.ss, to stir up 
^ slaves in the British islands. 

Thu.s by the autumn of 1794 the position was somewhat as 
lows. The British had secured all the French colonics in the 
est Indies, excepting Guadeloupe. In Hayti they held nearly 
the coast towns, and maintained an intermittent blockade 
er the others; but their position was precarious owing to the 
nness of their garrisons, the untrustworthincss of their mulatto 
xiliarics, and the ravages of disease. It seems probable that, 
th ordinary precautions and some reinforcements, the garrisons 
gilt have held out in the towns then occupied, provided that 
; fleet intercepted iM'cnch expeditions destined for the West 
dies; and this ought to have been po.ssible after Howe's 
lory of 1st June 1794. The fact that the Republic strenuously 

^ “Dropmore P.,^’ ii, 443» 454> 4 ^ 4 - 

^ Fortescuc, iv, pt. i, chs. xiii, xiv; James, i, 250 - 2 . 
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prepared to regain those islaiuls nt the very lime wlieii the 
Coalition in h'uropc and the revolt In Uritt.u«y tlire.nenril Us 
cxistcncci suffices to justify I'itt aiut Jiis (■i»|lrayiie'« in ntlaekiiig 
I'rance in that (jiuutur. A cohnty which is w«<rlh rr^;.nnin^» niiist 
be worth K-'uni»g. '!’« cni»liirc of l.oiiishui|,;. .» a«Mkn 
hold than Mole St. Nicholas, ICttgland rlevolrtl vrver.il cKpedi- 
tioiiH a generation earlier. Had I'ill aiul Iiuinl.f* dcilinnl in 
have as a gift this key Uj llu: Indies, wh.il woiihl tml thrir crilics 
have .said of their inca|)neity ami cowardiir? hor Ihe West 
indies were then far niore highly |»rlzcd lintn t an.«la. 

lOndIcsH difficulties beset every c-viK'dilion to ilu* tropics, even 
when forethought and care iniiilmize the link** from «lf.c*i*.e. The 
story of hinglaud's ventures in tliose seas is, in grun.d, *>ne of 
hasty action and long rcrpeal.nicc. No one lunl m<idf >t siirrirtl 
htiiily of the neerl.H of white men In llial cliin.iU-. In l.iit, the 
iiiililary marliiiels of those days inadr litllf .dlowmue ha the 
altered conditioiiH of service under a hioiliiig unt. anti, nntil llie 
advent of Ahcrcrornhy, only slight chiinges t*»ok pl.ur nihrr in 
the uniform or the lime of drills. Dr. I'incliiird, in Ins .itiount of 
this ciUcr[)risc, mcnlioiiH cases of grust Mupnliiv, •.loventliiets, 
and even of diahoucsly on the part of tiimy onUi.»lt in lluf>e 
colonics;' and It la clear that to thin ctume itir long tlraih roll 
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It will 1)0 observed that the l“rcnth ami tolotiml toMipn were 
far mure iminunc from sickncsa, Indeed, ihr loyal breach 
colonists felt much annoyance nt the comiairativr unr|efinr.in of 

‘ I’lntlrnrd, *' Nulc# on rim ICkpcdhitm lo rht> Wru ln«ltcV‘ il. cijtctMlly 
Lcltor 15. 

” Hryau ICdwnrtls, '• Hist. .Survey nf S. l»ui«inji«i"rtK..o. j..f l t.uc«iir 
C'v, 385) asstnses dm UrUiMi losses in dm Wesr litil.r^ m m turn, 

tipnrl rrciin donllis in bnUle. 
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: British force at this time. Charmilly, after a long visit to 
lyti, returned to London in September 1794, and laid stress 
this in several letters to Pitt. On nth October he urges 
1 to sanction a plan (already approved) for raising a force of 
mch ^migrh in service in Hayti. A month later he complains 
t nothing is being done, though the loyalists of Hayti are 
ling to pay their share of the expenses. As it is, they are 
)wing disheartened; for the British troops remain in the 
Dngholds, thus leaving the colonial troops in the country too 
ak to cope with the roving bands of brigands. As for himself, 
is weary of soliciting help which is never vouchsafed; and 
warns Pitt that opinion is gaining ground in Hayti as to the 
lessness of maintaininga struggle in which the British people 
:c no interest. The note of egotism rarely absent from Char- 
lly’s letters appears in his assurance that, if something is not 
ne soon, England will lose the splendid possession which he 
5 placed in her hand.^ 

Fhere were good reasons why Pitt and his colleagues should 
t commit themselves deeply to the Haytian embroglio. In 
It anxious time, the autumn of 1794, the most urgent needs 
rc to save Holland from the Jacobins, to distract them by 
Iping the Royalists of Brittany, and from our new base in 
rsica to clog their attempts at an invasion of Italy. Owing 
the slackness of our Allies, these enterprises proved un- 
pectcdly difhcult. In truth any two of them would have 
ained the scanty resources of the British army; and Pitt is 
en to censure for not ruling out all but the most essential of 
tm, But here a word of caution is needful. For us, with our 
owledgc of the sequel, it is a comparatively easy task to 
ie.ss the gains and losses of the war, and to blame persever-* 
ce in one course as wasteful folly or backwardness in another 
stupid slothfulncss. If later critics would seek to reali/.c 
i amount of information possessed by fallible mortals at the 
ne of their decisions, the world would be spared floods of 
nsure. How was Pitt to know that the Dutch were about to 
mper, rather than assist, the defence of their land by the 
lies; that Prussia would play him false; that the schisms 
long the French Royalists would make Quiberon a word of 
irror; that Paoli would stir up strife in Corsica; or that Spain 


^ Pitt MSS., 121. 
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was preparing to ruin Hritish rule in Flnylii* With loyal ai* 
operation on the part of the Allies, all Ihc^a* enteriniM'N might 
have proceeded successAilty side by side. 

There were no .solid reasons for distrusting Spain. I’he (^ltlrt 
of Madrid had eagerly lakt'H up arms against the legh iiles of 
I'aris; and I'ilt, as we .shall .see, early .sought to avoitl frietion in 
the We.st Inilies. Olherwi.sc, he w<uild la* highly lil.nneahle; 
for h'.nglaiul'.s easy aet|uisition of llayti eonld not lint rnlllc 
the feelings of the Dons. No ehorrl in the higlily strung nature 
of the Spaniard vihrales so readily amt so powrrfnlly as that 
of pride in the retention or leeoveiy of the tompiests of his 
aiit.e.stoi'.H. 'I'he delerminalion of the (‘oiirl of Mailrid to win 
back l.oni.si;ma and the l-'loiidas, not to speak of ^iino|(,|, had 
potently inlhieneed its polit y in the reeent p,ist,.nnl the pnispeel 
of seeing the Union Jack wave over Hayii and I'oisie.i now 
envenomed the ever open wminil of tiilnaittkr. ‘I'me, the h'trm h 
colonists Ilf llayti, acting llnongh their loeal Assendilie*., had 
the right to will away their land Iti haigland. .S|min. at least, 
could not say them nay; hnl none the less she Imigetl to see her 
flag float once more over the western disliitts whieh liad slipped 
from her grasp. 

IMtt and (ircnvillchad early foreseen Imnlile alusnl with .Spain 
on the .suliject of the West Imlies. When alhtiis ,tl Toulon were 
causing friction, (rienville instnn trd Lord .St. Helens. Hrllish 
ambassador at Madrid, to mg.e that t’otni to snnre the Imped* 
for in(leirmilit;s in the I'Veni h districts north of the Pyrenees. 
Ah for I'ltiglinnl, she had in view I (ayli ami certain ol the 
French l.eewaoi Islands. I his plai>. conlimied tirrnville, i onld 
not ttffciul .Spain, seeing that the. llaylian or western part of 
San Domingo fronted Jamaica and fell natnrally to the Power 
holding that island, ihit, as the Court of Mailrid was kiiown to 
chcri.sh desires for a pan of llayti, .St. Helens miisi rndeavonr 
to ascertain their extent so as to eoine to a rrirmlly c ompromise.' 
Tito SpanisI) (rovermnenl, at llmi lime iiirense/J by the ipi.irrels 
at roulun, vonchsafed no reply to these cmirleons overlnres. 
They were renewed during the year i^im, lint with im better 
result. 

Mcatnvhilo, Don Harcia, the .Spanislr governor oi .San 

’ Spinn, sH. (ireiivlllo l<i St. Ilrlno, j*<iti Novriiitirr 1701. Ha 

i6t October I'ln |ire»«wl Crenvillo m alien lliii t|iirini)ii in elie .SiMiiisb 
Couil (" Dropinore 1’.,*’ ii, ,113, igiK). 
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omingo sought to pour oil on the flames of civil strife. He 
lowed the bands of negroes to retire into the Spanish districts, 
id replenish their stores. In fact, his conduct was so openly 
)stile to England, that on nth November 1794 Grenville in^ 
"ucted Jackson, British charge d* affaires at Madrid, to demand 
c recall of that arrogant official/ Charmilly also averred that 
e brigands often sallied forth from Spanish territory to ravage 
e western districts.^ Other facts point in the same direction, 
hence could the Republicans and their black allies have gained 
pplies of arms and ammunition but from the Spaniards? The 
rvey of the British over the western coasts was close enough 
bar tliose supplies, at least in the quantities that the negroes 
rnanded. In truth, the enigmas of the Hayti affair can be solved 
ily by delving in the Spanish archives. The whole question is 
xsely connected with the extraordinary change that came over 
nglo'Spanish relations in the years 1795*6, a topic which will 
treated in the following chapter. 


‘ ** K. 0 .” (Secretaries of State), 5. 

^ l*iit MSS., 349. He added that in 1788, 584 European and 699 American 
Ipa set sail from Hayti: 37,447 negroes were imported. 
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chai'tkr X 

SI'AIN AND ItAYTr 

Arc not Mftrliniqtie, MnJe St. NirtioUn. nmi lltt» umH 

imiwviftnl ttmtiwcdtsf 

M ORIC tlinii tmcf U 1 i>ih h.n»|irtii*il »ifu*r .1 liinr nf 

iinlitimtl revival, S|t4it\ li.t'* fallni inwlrr ihr u{ 

rwter led liy wtont'ltcadcd iuUii*a*lUirt «n«l lavmirilc'i. 

Sticli was the case in tin* year ('hat It") ill, wlin llieii 

|jas.sctl away, had ri’.sloretl the fiimiur'., tlir |iftt-<|M*fily, thr navy, 
and the prcsii^'c of that lainl. Ihil hi’' t'harIrN IV, 

proved to be one of Uic weaUcni iiml m»mi inihdnu meinlrrh «*f 
that dynaaiy. Inind of tlDplny, and devnird O* the plnfam-* »if 
the chase and the lahlc, he Mptniulcred the reioiir«ri nf the 
Stale, and stum saw his fitiatiteH fall into lin|M'lr''S tiiM(ii%iiiit, 
Wor.se .slill, lii.s fonstfrl, a prim ess of llie dm al Httiiseof I'tinna, 
and a woinan tif imuli ener^jy, etau'eived a viidrnl passion for 
Manne.l (iuthty, a yonnj' private. In the royal ypiartls, oit whom 
slie lieaped fuvoiir.s anti dittnities, so llial he fort ed his w,iy into 
tile In'Kiu-'sl cirde.s witit the title Duke of Ahiidia He was en- 
dowed with a di|*niric(l mien, liamtsoim* realnres, iifTidile man- 
ners, and |.;<Kid abilities, so ihiit the hritish iimbassador, I.ord 
St. Helens, happily ehariu leriml him an a IMrmitt^ham Villlers. 
The mea.'nire of In's imporlnnee and of the dq^radaiion of ttiu 
Sovcreign.s may lie tpiii^'etl from the fac t that the parainotir tif 
the Queen became the dn'ef Minister *if the Kbit*. In truth, the 
Queen, her lover, and lier two confchsors noverneil Spidn. 

The habits of the favourite were as follows. He r<isee,irly,«lrnve 
or rode for an luuir, ami after lireakfaHi traiisat ted business for 
a lime. He then relieved the tedium of that liine by witness. 
in(r e.xIdbillonH of .skill and dariiij^ by his private matadors, 
after which he spent about llirce. hours in the sudety of the 
Queen, lie then devoted the same k’uv'lh of lime to the comlntl 
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public business with the King; and the day ended with 
iner, f^tes, the opera, or the consideration of requests for 
tronage. This function of State generally occupied three 
mings in the week; and on these occasions a crowd of some 
D suitors filled his meanly lit ante-room with jealous expect- 
:y and long baffled hopes.^ 

Certainly the representatives of monarchy at this time of 
ite trial were unequal to the strain. Catharine of Russia was 
3 rcmcly able, but no less corrupt Frederick William of 
ussia equalled her in vice and in nothing else. Francis of 
istria had the brain of a master of ceremonies; George III 
It of a model squire; Ferdinand of Naples was in his place in 
2 kennel; Victor Amadeus of Sardinia, in the confessional. It 
difficult to say to what place Charles IV of Spain and his 
isort can most fitly be assigned; for they could not live apart 
m Godoy; and with Godoy they would have been excluded 
m any residence but the royal palace of Spain. The policy of 
it Court wavered under his whims and devices. Hated by the 
indces, loathed by honc.st people, and yet fawned on by all 
ke, he sought to strengthen his power by jobbery, with results 
al to the public services. Such a man evades difficulties in- 
^ad of grappling with them. He lives for the day. After me 
2 deluge is the motto of all Godoys. 

The favourite soon perceived that tlie war with France pleased 
ither the Court, the merchants, nor the people, Charles IV 
d gone to war for the restoration of royalty; but, thanks to 
2 perfidy of Prussia and the vacillations of Austria, that ideal 
d vanished; and in its place there appeared the spectres of 
int and bankruptcy. By the end of 1794 the Republicans had 
ined a firm foothold in Catalonia and Biscay; and the prospect 
further campaigns was highly distasteful to a Court which kept 
) the traditional pomp of the Spanish monarchy. Even when 
e Spanish forces in Catalonia and Biscay were wellnigh 
irving, the Court borrowed ;^i6o,ooo to defray the expenses 
the usual migration to San Ildefonso; and the British am- 
ssador computed that the cost of a campaign could be saved 
^ a sojourn in Madrid for the whole year. But parsimony such 
this was out of the question. Accordingly the only possible 
:ernatives were, peace with France, an issue of paper money, 

^ “ F. Spain, 36. Bute to Grenville, 26th June 1795. 
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or ft bankruptcy. (lotloy iiicliiUHl sUonKly '*• -uul iI)m. 

covered in AiHjlopbobiir n iHt;nn« of iKlr.iyinj; ilir 
House of jbiitrbinj. m' I»c avretol, li.ul rnlt-ml >im ibc 

war solely for her own unKramlisPincnl, with iln- view mI .ippro. 
priatinj,' fir.sl Dunkirk, llicii Tmiltiii. anil. Milini; tiu ni. t urdca 
and llayli, to ibe manifcsl deiriiiirnl Sp.dn. I iir .irKUinriU 
was specioii.s; for I'ill’.s resolve to ( ripple by itiltinial 

coiupiesls necessarily tended lo re awaken the oltl leakai-iien of 
llie Sjianiards; and bereiii, as in other resjK-tts, the smi liatl in 
confront dillicullies unknown in the days of his fatlier I he task 
of the elder Till was .simple ttnnpaved with th.u o! lunnouriuH 
and «[iiirrin>' mi five inert and yet jealous Alhr-., 

Anionij' tliein .Spain was not the least slolhbd ami esai tintt. 
After the ipiarrels hetweeii I.anyaia and llmslai l••nloll, the 
dcHpalches (Vmn Madrid to I.midon were loll o| > oinplaintti. 
Now it WHS the detention of Danish vessels lariyinp naval 
stores, ostcn.sihly for t’adi/, but in reality, as we as*«'ited, for 
Rochefort. Now it was the sei/nrr and tondenination ol n 
Spanish inerchantinnn, the ''.Sunt* (at*o,“on a somewhal similar 
char((e. Kiittland had etpial eause fnr ammyaine. I he emlicrH 
of the tpiarrcl of tpyo were tmec more fanned to a llame by 
Spanish ofTicinl.s, Cjtplain Vanemiver, td II. .M S '* UisM.very," 
while on a voyage lo survey the islaiul wliiili mnv l*eai'i his 
name, had hi.sshii> and crew detained and ill treated at M«inlerey 
Hay by the Cinventor of (‘ahTornhi. 'I'lie l omt of .St. janmn 
warmly prolesteil a(>ains( i|ii'< toinhicl as tnidiaiy |o the 
Nootka .Sound (.‘mivenlioii of and thereby mllamed that 

still o()en wiMiiid. Vidde/., Minister of Marine, ilie only riv.d of 
Godoy, now openly avowed Ids Imsiility to iMtt'laiid. h'.arly in 
V’ebruary 1 795, in a amfcrcnce with the Kin^;, he hotly drmamced 
llrltish dcsiiins in Corsica ami nuyli. *l hctueliaih there was no 
hopcof sccuriny the co-operation of the S|Mmsh fleet for the 
blockade of Toulon and rdher duties li»o exacting h*f Admiral 
Motham’s stpindron. On 1 ilh hehriiary (i<ah.y handed to Jack- 
son, our chttrgi d'ajfnirfii, n state |ia|ier contaminc the as-atrance 
that Spain dcaired to coiitimte the strn^ttle H]»Mmsi Frame; but 
“If His Christian Majesty finds niiutber roail less danttcrmis 
than that which Ire follows, he will take it with tbi- rlitpnty )*e 
coming Ida rank; lie will exhiuisl the rnenns he may have till he 
.shall obtain the welfare of his people; bin he will not Imik on 
their aimihilalion with Indifrcrcncc. if ilm-w; who have a %imttar 
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teresfc vary the mode of pursuing it/’ In plain language this 
sant that, as Prussia was then treating with France, Spain 
Hild follow her example when she thought fit/ 

Thereafter the Spanish Ministers either manifested sullen 
icrve or indulged in petulant complaints respecting the “Sant* 
go/* Corsica, and Hayti. The conduct of the Marquis del 
impo at London was equally sinister; his despatches repre- 
iited the policy and conduct of England in the darkest colours* 
the hope of softening these asperities Pitt and Grenville 
cided to send the Earl of Pute to Madrid in place of Jackson, 
\o desired to escape from the insolences of that capital Thus 
one of the subtle ironies of history, the son of Chatham 
spatched to the Court of Madrid the son of the man who 
ivarted Chatham’s aims respecting that same Power. Bute’s 
Jtriictions (dated 5th April) bade him humour that Court, but 
ne the less look out for any signs of a Franco-Spanish com- 
et, and discover at what place in the Spanish colonics a blow 
ght be dealt with most effect. 

On 13th April, after receiving news of a Spanish success in 
talonia, Grenville urged Bute to rc~awakcn Castilian pride by 
Idiiig out the prospect of gains beyond the Pyrenees, and 
pressed the hope that Spain might renew her treaty with 
igland, promising also to consider her claims to parts of 

2 north-west of Hayti. These hopes were futile* Early in 
It year France and Spain began to draw close together. The 
3rc moderate Republicans, Sieyiis, Boissy d’Anglas, and 
imbcic^ris, let it be known that France would offer moderate 
■ms* Barth( 51 emy, the able French envoy in Switzerland, 
•thered these plans, which came near to fulfilment when 
ussia signed with France the Treaty of Basle (5th April 179$)* 
larlcs IV was only waiting for some excuse to follow suit. As 
dative of Louis XVI, he .scrupled to take the lead; but he 
IS ready to follow the lead of Prussia. Tlie sacrifices demanded 
him in March 1795 were considerable, viz., the province of 
jipnzcoa and San Domingo. But Bourgoing, the special 
voy to Madrid, offered a prize which far counterbalanced 
2se losses. He held out to Godoy the bait which in the more 
ilful hands of Napoleon was destined to catch both him and 

3 credulous master. Portugal was to be theirs if they made 

O./* Spain, 36. Jackson lo Grenville, 2ml January and nth February 
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common cause with France. Acting together, the two Latin 
nations would overwhelm this ” province of England,’ and to- 
gether they would chase the British from the Mediterranean, 
That Portugal had loyally supported Spain in the monarchist 
cause mattered little. In place of the costly war of principle, 
Godoy sought to substitute an effort with limited liability, 
effective partnership, and enormous profits. He knew not that 
in entering on this broad and easy path, he assured the ruin of 
Spain and the ultimate loss of her colonial empire. 

In this secret chaffering Pitt and Grenville were worsted as 
inevitably as in the similar case of the Partition of Poland. The 
Power that cries ‘‘hands off’* to abettors of robbery needs to 
have overwhelming force at its back; but both here and on the 
banks of the Vistula England was helpless. There was no 
Court of Appeal. Christendom had vanished amidst the schemes 
of the monarchs in the East, and under the stabs of regicides 
in the West. Thus, while the champions of monarchy were 
sharing the last spoils of Poland, France succeeded in detaching 
Spain from the royalist league by inciting her to the plunder of 
Portugal. 

Few moves have been more mean and cowardly; though the 
conduct of the Court of Madrid in this matter touches far deeper 
depths of infamy. For its present position was far from hope- 
less. With the help of the British fleet the progress of the 
French troops towards Bilbao might have been stayed. Affairs 
in Catalonia wore a hopeful aspect. England offered to recog- 
nize the Spanish conquests in Mayti and to press for further 
indemnities from France at the general peace, But all repre- 
sentations were in vain. Godoy brushed them aside in order to 
compass the ruin of the Hovise of Bragan7.a. On this enterprise 
he concentrated all his faculties. He inveighed against the 
invasion of Hayti by British troops. “ His Britannic Majesty,** 
he said, “ought to have abstained from any interference with 
the island of San Domingo, upon the whole of which His 
Christian Majesty had a well-founded claim; or, if any enter- 
prize was undertaken there by Great Britain, it should have 
been in the way of auxiliary to Spain in order to restore to her 
her ancient possessions in the West Indies.*’ On other occasions 
he moaned over the heavy expenses of the war, the misery of 
the people, and the impossibility of resisting the superior power 
of France, But his chief theme was Hayti, and he finally sug- 
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ed that tlie British acquisitions in that island should be held 
rust for Louis XVII, He was not a little ruffled by the 
Y that they belonged of right to George III, who would 
) them as compensation for the expenses of the war. Another 
ificant fact was the removal of a fine corps of French hnigrds^ 
e 3,300 strong, from the northern provinces to Cadiz, on their 
to the West Indies. 

t the time of the arrival ot Bute at that port (25th May), 
;une vouchsafed a few gleams of hope to the Allies, Spanish 
e having kicketl against the French demands, especially 
of the province of Guipuzcoa, Bourgoing’s mi.ssion proved 
less. The diplomatic situation also improved. In February 
;, as we have seen, Catharine II of Russia signed a defensive 
ty with Great Britain, to which Austria acceeded on 20th 
^ Thus did Pitt replace the outworn Triple Alliance with 
5sia and Holland by a more powerful confederacy. With 
e bright prospects in view, and animated by the hope of 
ing Western France from Quiberon, Pitt had a right to 
ict some measure of fortitude even in the Court of Madrid.^ 
Godoy remained obdurate. On nth June, in his first inter- 
^ with Bute, he said he had no faith in Russia; the vacilla- 
3 of Austria were notorious; and Pitt was said to be about 
;nd Fden to Paris to sue for peace. As for Spain, she was 
. prc.ssed; French and American emissaries had stirred up 
2 in her colonics; and affairs were most “ticklish** in San 
lingo. His Government had therefore sought for a com- 
tion (not a definite peace) with France. In fact, the war as 
lole had failed, for whereas the Allies had set themselves to 
h French principles, they had succeeded merely in uniting 
French people in one common cause. On nth July he 
aised to recall the Anglophobc Governor of San Domingo; 
he declared the island to be in so distracted a state that 
1 Spaniards and British would probably be expelled. He 
. complained that somehow England always got the better 
pain; witness Nootka Sound, Ilayti, and Corsica. In spile 
ute*s assurance that he came to end these jealousies, Godoy 
inuccl to drift on the tide of events. “ No plan is prc])arcd,” 
:c Bute on i ith July, “ no measures arc taken. The accident 
he day seems to determine everything, and happy do the 

^ “F. 0.,'^ Spain, 37. Grenville to Bute, 5th, i2lh, and t9lli June. 


Ministers fed when the tiny »•* Mr Hu iriMir iiilvistd 

that (kxloy should he l>ril)cil. 

The ndvice came Uki laU*. Alrf.ii!y thrl.tv«»iiiU< h.i.| inslrnt-twl 
1)011 DoininU'i trYdarlc, hit envoy in llie innv eMimi I'ulhh 
Republic, to confer with ltartlic?lriiiy. Uu* I•■re^l* l1 .\mli.c. >.»!o(' at 
Ihislc. The aclicins of Yr iarle. ol mur'ie,»l< |H luU d nu ihr set ret 
behesls of Codoy. t)ii -snd July (iodny iitinrim'i liiiii that t»eace 
wa.H the only humus of ihwailiiiy ihc rfloiiN »«t ihr bad i.iun- 
Kcllors of die t.'rowii; and foiirilnys laler In- ivruie 

ICvery diiy makes jtiace moo- in i'e\i*.*fy. 'thetr i-i ox xl iriua. 
injl nlTnirrt in Naviute. ('owtotluv lu'> uiim ivrd mif aonv .nul ilie 
lociieh will ilirtate dieir U riits m . . I ilui il« ii «l4Uiii mi|| 
he exccHsive, mill l•t)llllrM (•ll•l|n^l i'* mu xnlj n nr 4ti- ix laK 

cceil in .‘'(iviiift mtriielves rvni in jmiI \ xm l^mloliiii ii<', .| uni l.ikr 
aUiriii fit the rijtoiir of the leinoi x| |u 41 1-, hit* 11 lx ilu ni. a^ < ■■(•i ilu ni, 
niul ftii wnrd iheiii to me, sajiiiy lx yxinx ll ihal |<» ih4|o ilo ) will noi 
he HO fnul ns the resiill'i of n ilt layiii lh>.’ iii.ai uu^hi l« 

Yrlnrlc, fi nervous vnlrliKliimrian, e.ittedy anepied ihls dr- 
apicidile tuivlcc. Already our of his sn niarir i had .dixwrd 
linrlhdcmy to see an aliiiosi r<|iially Iwe eflioi-m lomi (iiKiuy, 
ao that, the Krencli ninlmssHdor 011 Jisi July mlxniird thr l uin 
mittec of I’lihlic Safety llnd the jpiuir wm in llu-ir Itamb I'his 
was the case, Yriarle, after rn eiviii}; two lixni Madrid, 

hastily sonttht n nocliirnal interview wiili haillu lemy hy die 
help of a (larh liinlcrn. 'I'lir hVriu h imd*.e>'>adoi ineivrtl him 
with sonir snrpiise, rs|iri iidly on liraiint; Ihal he i amr lx ni^pi 
n treaty of iieace on terms imt yet known at rani When die 
Spaniard iiiHinleil on sijjniny, lU om r. Itatdw'lnny esainmed ihc 
conditions, and rinding (lirm hi^jhly favourable l*< 1^410 r, nnt’ 
sillied his sccrcliirics, willl the result that hr linalty dn ided in 
coiichidn (lie idTair. 

TIuis came ahout the 1‘raec of llasiri j,mmI )»ily S|wnn 

now waived her fnriTier demands, the lesixtaiixii *<l rrhy;ixin 
worship in i'riince, and h’rencli aid in the rrtxvniy id (vibraiiar. 
The l*re.nch, however, now agreed to restore all the districts 
held hy ihcir troops in tlie North nf .Stiain, winte the t’onrl of 
Madrid ceded Sun Doiniiigo, Spain ab.x made ji-aie with the 
Dutch or Itulnvinn Republic, and olfeted to uinliair liriwren 
Rmiicc and I’tirlugal, Nnjilcs, Sarrliniu, and I'arma * Smh were 

' Dot Cnniillo, "Truindos," 

‘ “I’niiiors tie Itarllii'kiu)'," vi, InioMl, >v, yi, y; ay 
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chief clauses of this astonishing compact. It dealt a deadly 
/ to Pitt. P'or at the very time when he was building up a 
iidable league and rousing Erittaiiy against the Republic, 
n seceded from the monarchist cause, and by surrendering 
Domingo to France, doomed to failure his costly efforts in 
ti. Further, as will appear in Chapter XI, by setting free 
’ numbers of the French troops at the Pyrenees, she greatly 
meed the difficulties of the expedition of General Doyle to 
coast of la Vendde. Worst of all, it soon appeared that 
oy was bent on reviving the policy of the Family Compact, 
ing common cause even with the murderers of Louis XVI 
der to tl'iwart England’s expansion oversea, Bute therefore 
led our Government to prepare to strike a blow at once, 
re the Spanish fleet should be ready to help the French either 
Drsica or Hayti. These precautions proved, for the present 
ast, to be unnecessary. The degradation of the Court and 
dace of Madrid may be measured by the joy with which the 
> of that inglorious peace was received. The Queen, fearful 
the failures in the war would lead to the fall of her para- 
r, procured the .speedy ratification of the Treaty of Basle 
decorated him with the title Prince of the Peace. 

II hearing of the defection of Spain, Pitt at once took steps 
uard Mayti against a treacherous attack by detaching the 
ter part of the British force then preparing to help the 
ich Royalists of la Vendee. The general opinion both in 
Jon and Madrid was that war must ensue. Godoy kept a 
I watch upon Bute, who took a mansion in Madrid on 
ig lease in order to lull that Court into security. It was 
le highest importance to avert or delay a rupture with 
n; for the condition of the British West Indies was most 
:al. The French, having recovered Guadeloupe and St. 
a, despatched thence emissaries to fire the slaves in the 
sh islands with the hope of gaining liberty and equality, 
peril became acute in Jamaica. There about 500 negroes 
escaped to the mountains, especially in Trclawny and 
“Icstown Counties, and by night carried out murderous raids 
1st the planters and their dependents. So fiendish were the 
litics of these Maroons, that the authorities in tliat island 
ted to the Spaniards in Cuba for one hundred bloodhounds 
twenty huntsmen in order to track the Maroons to their 
lesscs. This device proved successful; the murderers were 
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Uy degrees hunted dowUi hiuI were u;iU'‘|M»rle<l Itritt'>li North 
America, /^as.ooo being vulc«i by the A'-M-mbly for 

settling them there. 

Ncvcrlhele.ss the use of bhuitlluniiid*>, whitb Hrilmi.s on 

ft level with the .Spanish crusjulcr*-, .«t«‘U*.ed gi iiri.t| disgust. 
Attcin[)l.s wore made in the llnusc t»f by tlcnurid 

Maclcod, Sheriilftn, and Clourlcnay to rcprrst ni ihr iNbunoiis as 
men worlliily alniggling for lilierly, lJuiul.n. wlutc- priming 
liicse s()ray.s of rhetoric, declared ihal MinisirrH wnidd ihcrc- 
ufler prohibit the use of hliMtillunnuN. These tmuble-i with the 
slaves prcjniliccd I'nrlininent again-.l any iliangr m iheir inutli- 
tion. In vain did I'lnncls, in luie of tlir hist s|M eihe-. ■<{ an acrid 
but Hill (.liscicdilftble career, press fur llie a)neli><raiii<ii i<f their 
lot. At flu: onfsel he showed the bilfeniess of hi > eiunily (u I’ill 
by charging him with the helrayal of the i aiise vvhi«h. In his 
oration of 2nd April 1792, he had irradiated with the iK-alific 
vi.sion of a rcgencralcti loul lilissfiil Afrii «. Why, hr askeil, did 
not the Mlnialcr resign ofliec after his ralinre n* re.du’e hh hi-nrl’s 
desire? He then cimrgcil him with insimnily on the whole 
ciueslion, ftiul urged the House |o he lonieniuiih .dievi.iliiig the 
condition of the .slaves hy giving them the riidinieiiis nf educa- 
tion and some rights of properly, nlmve all by -riining the 
sanctity of their mnrriages. Imix fnllowrtl with a sprei h aimed 
more agninsl Vitt thiin the slnveaiwiirrs. 'Ihr I'rime Minister 
then replied. Ignoring the t liarges of Ids «p|HiiirMls, In- poiniecl 
out that the prn[nised im|jrovemeiils were nltcrly ioaileiinalc to 
remedy llu; ill.s of the negroes so long as I'aihanieiii idlnwccl 
•shiploads of Hum: imhnppy ire.itiires (o Iw last Into the West 
Iiuiic.s every year. What was needed, he «oiUI. was tfir .dHiliiion 
of that halebd iraffic, indeed of Ihe whole sy-itnn of slavery. 
Fur hliTiHuir, he still hoped that farliaiiirnt would adopt those 
inensure.s, which alone ronid liecirei tive, Willieifonr was idiscnt 
through lllne.ss. hrancis, having eliciied in the inain tnere per- 
sunniilies, not dcclarnlimis of priiaipie, withdrew his moiion. 

The lnp.se of the (pieslion of AboHlioii in the years i^o^-bwas 
a public inlsforlnnc; for the slaves, despairing of jiisiur from 
I'mgland, turned to hVniuc. loir the giaal id the i.oi-.e they 
murdered men, women, or diiUlrcM, with c«|ual iiidillrrnue; and, 
when hunted down, died with the t ry I 'ir e /a AV/r/M./«e. I lore 
wft.H our cliicf difTiculty in the West Indie-., (Jiving to the 
lofusnl of I’nrIinincfU to liinil the supply of slaves or to alluvinle 
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iir condition, wc had to deal with myriads of blacks, cxasper- 
)d by their former hardships, hoping everything from France, 
d able to support climatic changes whicli dealt havoc to the 
V English levies. In truth, the success of the West India 
peditions depended on other factors besides military and 
dical skill. It turned on political and humanitarian motives 
It were scouted at Westminster. The French Jacobins stoic 
.ny a march on the English governing classes; and in dcclar- 
I the negro to be an equal of the white man they nearly 
seked Britain’s possessions in the West Indies. 

For a great negro leader had now appeared. Toussaint 
^uverture, though probably not of pure negro blood, was born 
Breda in the north of Hayti in 1746, His mental gifts were 
midable; and when sharpened by education and by long con- 
t with whites, they enabled him to play upon the elemental 
ssions of his kindred, to organize them, to lead them to the 
lit, to cure their wounds, and to overawe their discontent, 
barbarian in his outbursts of passion, and a European in 
^anizing power, he became a zealot in the Republican cause, 
quarrel with another masterful negro, Jean Francois, forced 
n for a time to retire into the Spanish part of San Domingo; 
t he soon returned, and proved to be our most formidable 
5 my. 

rhe position in Hayti at the close of 1795 was somewhat as 
lows. The Republicans and their coloured allies, often helped 
the Spaniards, held or ravaged the greater part of the tern- 
y which the French Royalists had invited us to possess, 
leir hopeful forecasts had led Bitt and Dundas to .send far 
) few troops for what proved to be an increasingly difllcult 
terprise; and at this time British authority extended .scarcely 
/ond the reach of the garrison.s. The French Royali.sts had 
t given the help which Maluncl and Charmilly ha<l led our 
ni.stcrs to expect' Aud on the other hand, Victor Mugucs, 

; Republican leader, managed to spread revolt in St. Vincent, 
cnacla, and Dominica. In this critical state of things, the 
bind decided to accord to Major-General Williamson, 
wernor of Hayti, a long furlough, and to place in supreme 
inmand a man of great resourcefulness and power of character. 
Sir Ralph Abcrcromby was at this lime sixty-one years of 

“VV. 0.,^' vi, 6, which conialns oilier de.spaldics of DiiiuIuh riled lalcr. 
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age; hut in nful arcimir hr rx^rllnl urMrlv^ ,1)] \Ur junior 
officers. Ills loiiglincMH an<l rncnny IumI invr'.iiil with itijjnily 
even the clisaslrons rrlroat fnnn Kullamt r.irly m tin* yrar. lie 
wan not a fjronl cninmancItT; fur hr lat hril Iniih -^aiihlurss and 
firmnciis of judn<*iiu*nl, mul lir htut **• * 1 ^'’ principles 

of fllratc^^y; hul tur rcMlnrcd tiu? dnaiplinr and pir .in^r i*f the 
Hrilisii army; and in him Mmirc ami Wrllrdry h.ulrfl ihr dawn 
(»f a bri^rliler era, hcsl man and thr \h *\ ^^Idirr who has 

appeared ruiK)n|.j?it ns this war/* was M»Mirr\ tMimiirnl after 
Abercrninhy's ghnicnis death near Alexandiia' Till has nften 
been chai^jed willi hu k nf jiidneiurnl in sriritinn * «»iMiM.utder.s. 
F-cL it be rernendiered, iIumi, that hr %rMt AIh'i* In llic 

p{isl o{ difllcully niul tl.rny^n. 

ITnfoilnnalely, ileliiys nndtiplinl at Spiltirad Ihntt^di the 
Cabinet willnlmw Ihr inaiiinv n| iln* N^rjidran r'^jw ihiion, yet 
not enout;li irnops were avaihihlr tn iMin|]l«'ir AU r* uanby’s 
tnufilcr; arul when the men were reaily, the MnhunMr and Irans- 
porls were iu»l at haml. What Urp.irtment (uh! uhai uHieials 
were annwcrnbic for lhi*« scaiidalnun stale td ilmijps ii 1% hard to 
aay. JUickin^;ltatn, who Imd Nrvrrai n»rn s|^iaidrnt-j at P‘n I'Mimutli, 
auspecled Abcirrninliy nf shiflleNMjes*!. llM\vr\rr that may lie, 
the ftulutnn wore away lunhlst rrernmuaimn*! anti di.s- 

COlUcnl. WlU'M the fleet at Iasi put tM -.ra^ il rm ..imlrterl a 
tcrrihlo shirnt off fintlaiid; several lrafis|Kirt') wrrr dashed to 
pieces on lltal pniiU; while ntbern in lire van were tlunv: lut l< on 
to the Chenil beac h or llir sh»»ri* near thid|w«rt^ inth Xnivrinlan*). 
The hnirni'H of the srent! were hri^ddeiinl by the hrutality uf the 
coast pn|ail}Uion, wliich lushrd nn ihr sjf^al m niir-r thsrrj,*anl of 
the wrelelicH Hiruj-iydin^ in ihr waves. I he irsi td the nmvoy 
put back In Spitliead; and not liii the spnin* nl r;r 4 yi did 
Abcrcrnmhy reach Jamaica, Dttmhe. had inantiiied him first 
to rccnvcM* Hi* l.neia and (iiiadrhinpe. vvheinr Vbt i«»r llti|pirs had 
flung forth ihr brands of revolt. IMliinalrly iJir tburirs shrivelled 
up the cnlofiics nf hraiire; hut, fur (hr present, they wefi^ more 
formiclnblc lhan her flerls and armies. Ii was ihrrrfitre sound 
policy to strike at those two ishuuh. In a ** -a-rrri '* dr . paitdi of 
4 th November, nnndasnhti warned Mnjortlruerrtl Kurils closely 
to watch llic hfiaiuards In San Domingo, and, ihtni|*h imi attack- 
ing ihnlr posts, ycl to support the Krmih koyaliM'i with arms 
and money In cnno they desired to do %o. 

^ 'M)iary of Sir John Moore/' 1, sjn^ -i ^ 3^1; n^. 
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I those who sailed from Portsmouth early in 1796 was 
afterwards Sir John) Moore,^ He found the West India 
lost unpopular. Yet the energy of Abercromby and 
ought about the surrender of that almost impregnable 
Morne Fortun( 5 e, in St. Lucia. Moore was left as 
of the island, but with a garrison insufficient to corn- 
subjection of the fanatical blacks. General Whyte 
s conquest of the Dutch settlement of Demerara a 
task than its retention, Abercromby then relieved St. 
nd strengthened the defences of Grenada, that island 
ten recaptured by General Nicols. Abercromby and 
ides thus saved those possessions from the most im- 
nger. His services were almost as great in the quarters 
field. He adapted the cumbrous uniform to the needs 
pics, and, by abolishing parades and drills in the noon- 
5 , and improving the sanitary conditions of the camps, 
stay the ravages of disease, of which the carelessness 
ity of officials had been the most potent ally. On 
il 1796 Sheridan moved for a return of the troops 
>uccumbed to disease in the West Indies. He asserted 
al of them, on landing, were without shoes and stock- 
ho.spitals crowded with sick were without medicines or 
and that in one case a hundred patients had to spend 
on the bare beach. Dundas's reply was virtually an 
of the truth of these charges. 

xlaration of war by Spain in the autumn of 1796 
bout a new situation. The Republicans and their black 
ilarly took refuge and found their supplies in the central 
xn Domingo now ceded to France ; but when the British 
follow and attack them there, they were assured that 
atral territory. The British Government warmly pro- 
ain.st this duplicity. Either the island was Spanish, 
French. If the former, then Toussaint and his men had 
o retreat thither. If the latter, the British could attack 
point of fact, plans for the transfer of San Domingo 
were at that time dragging slowly along at Madrid: 
the French General, Rom, failed to bend that Court 
ns, he departed for the island under the convoy of a 
ijuadron. This incident was typical of the recent policy of 

try of Sir John Moore,” 2 vols. Edited by General Maurice. 
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MaiUld. In every pmsiblc way ll f-iv..ni<-il l■■ralu»^ J-larly in 

J796 seven l•‘retKl^ wui.Hhi|iH uii«lrr\vrul exu-nsivr n-|i.iir*( In ihe 

royal dockyard iil Cadiz. Merry, sft r,M.,ry..riry.ili.m al Madrid, 

fiirlluM' repnrUal luniierons Npiznre-i »»i Uiilr-li itu'tt'iianlinrn by .p, 

I'rencli |)iivalccr.H which hmu^hl ihcin ini*. .SiMnisli luirhoiirs. j.jjj 

'['wclvc ships were ihns inln Aheanlr in the winter of 

lyyS-d; and l^llnltsh tncrchanls could t;el no rcdiess litr ihcBC j,j , 

•sciznrc.s. ^•'rendl privateers alsct filte<l onl at liinidiul to net 

aj'ain.sl Grenada and 'I'o 1 *an;o.' 

IVovocat ions were not all oit one --idr, Carly in 1 7 « A three 
Spaiiisit West (ndi.nnen were «ivnh.iule<l liy tw.. Kurdish friuales 
and taken to Hcrimula, in the h-lief iImI war had ho 'ken tun, I 

They were, Imwcver, al once released, tiishiy po>le .ied angrily 
against this indignity, and early in Mar< h hinietl that .Sp.nn'a y^Hj 

UKUlralily wouhl erase on the estahleilnneni o| a I'lriich l^| 

Govcrinnenl, Two months later Mnir loiind that Spain was .^11,,, 

seeking U) form a ynadriiple Alliamr, iiaiMely, with I'rancc, 

Denmark, and Sweden, a scheme which I’.hienltial, the .Swedish 

envoy, warmly furllicrctl. The news ol Itonapartr's viitorirs in 

Italy and of the financial tronhles in I'.ngland rvidrutly puffed ^ • 

up Godoy with the ho[H; of playing the jt,nl ot .ni AUtcrunl 

for the humiliation of Knglaiid; anti in I7»j<i Spain hail IwUer 

prospects of worsting the Manilrm than in i;‘iK when they hud ^^.^1,, 

the alliance t)f I'iniue, .Ansiri.i, ami Ifollaml. In trnlh, no 

period was more f.ivoiirahlr for a revival ol the l.alin races luj^ 

than the years l"<y> 7, when I’Inglaiul was in itiie '.trail’*, when 

Austria .sueciimhed imdcr the lilows of Honapaifr, and the l.'i-j.,. 

Dutch, Danes, aiirl .Swede-* ofiposed the Mtili»h I'ower. Willi 

singleness of purpose and honesty in their adniiiiislnUioits, SjtiU 

l'’rnncc, Spain, ami their zMlies slnaild have wm kc«l the life* 

work of the two I’ills. 

The lirillsli Ministers felt the gravity tif the situation. In , 

view of the collapsa of the Austrian i'ower In I.ondwtrtly, I’ill Pjp , 

wrote to (ircitvillc o« aHiU June lii unusually desiKuuleul terms, C„j. j, 

that it WHS ho[icless to cxtiecl Austria to prolong the war alter 
the prcacrit cnin(mign. We sliotiltl lie left alone to eonfruiit 
Krailcc and i lulliind, “probahly joined tiy S|Min. and jrerlinps 
favoured more or less openly by the Northern I'owrrs."* Ac- ti.,hl' 

' " K. 0 .," Jipaiii, .(ct, M«rr)r 10 t.rcnviMe, j*ali rttul t>e« rattier unil das i 

J9lli January, loih f-'eliraary, 6iti and ayih ktauli, of wt 

* " Dropmore P 111, a 14. jy 
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cordfngly we must see to our home defences, and also consider 
the possibility of a general peace. Grenville therefore urged 
Bute to seek by all methods compatible with his dignity*^ to 
preserve the good understanding of the two countries.^* In fact, 
Pitt and his colleagues now decided to bring about a general 
pacification; and, as will appear later, they held to that resolve, 
in spite of the strong opposition of George III. But, on 5th 
August, while they were discussing details, Bonaparte won a 
crushing victory over Wurmscr at CastigHone, and, eleven days 
later, Godoy definitely sided with France. Pitt feared that the 
hostile league would include Denmark and Sweden; and, but 
for his foresight in gaining over Catharine, this would have been 
the issue of events. Even so, Godoy hoped to form a Quadruple 
Alliance with France, Holland, and Prussia. He therefore took 
a high tone with Bute, declaring that England would not be 
allowed to attack San Domingo, as it was still Spanish, and there 
was a necessary connection between France and Spain ; but he 
would not hear of Bute accepting that statement as a declaration 
of war. 

Clearly, Spain was trying to gain time; for reports from Cadiz 
.showed her fleet to be far from ready, several of the ships being 
leaky. The repairs to the French ships at that dockyard also 
went on in the most leisurely manner. But on 4th August all 
was ready. Admiral Mann with a small blockading force hav- 
ing been called by Jervis into the Mediterranean, the French 
ships set sail, escorted by twenty Spanish sail-of-thedine. The 
French squadron made for the Bank of Newfoundland and in- 
flicted great damage. Why it did not proceed along with the 
Spaniards to the West Indies is hard to say. The impact of 
twenty-seven sail-of-the-line in that quarter would have been de- 
cisive; but probably Godoy did not yet feel warranted in throw- 
ing down the gauntlet. Pitt and Grenville decided to overlook 
the gross breach of neutrality at Cadiz, and even now hoped 
for a change in Godoy^s mood. On 26tii August Grenville in- 
formed Bute that, though England had good cause for declaring 
war, she would await the result of the recent proposals to Spain, 
On or about that date Las Casas, the Spanish ambassador, pet- 
tishly left London on a flimsy pretext ; and two days later Dun- 
das warned the commandci-in-chicf in Hayti of the imminence 
of war. Nevertheless, while taking every precaution, he was not 
to attack the Spaniards until definite news of a rupture arrived. 
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Vurlhcr, on the 31st (as will appr.ir in the* f.illowini; t h.ipU r) 
Portland tlcH[)alclicil orders t«i Isir (JillK'fi l^lli^tt, Vhmuy nf 
Corsica, to j»rci)urc fur tlw Inunediale rv.u nation of that i*-l.iml. 

It is Ihcrcrore clear that Till and his tollraKutvi nsrd all [ais. 
sibic means to avert war with Spain. HiiU', aitini; on or«ler.s 
from Loiuloii, carried cuinplaiiante to Icn^jlhs »lrtti};alory, a-, he 
thoiiRhl, to the huiuuir of ( beat llrilain, and t;«rth»y lintnonrrti him 
to the top of his iHint. Thus, on lulh Septrnil»rt. in the course 
of a .singular interview, (iodoy iisMirerl him that, even if war broke 
forth, it woidtl he hrief. If (hr coulintied) I^n^;la 1 nl liatl not an. 
noycil Spain by her naval ami colonial policy, the latter inijjhl 
(lavo arraiupai to find some hulrinnity, either at the rvpense of 
Holland, or else " soinethiny, on the loast o| t'ahfornia Vou 
luiillish have a passion for ( ‘alitoinia, iiml the trade is in the 
ntost fiotiHshiiii.' state.” Half ainnsed by these dilatory taclic>), 
Ihttc .soU('ht to firitl Mill lire real sl.ile of the rase, atnl he iJis- 
covcrctl that the ^‘rillUo. Spanish lomparl aimed at the joint 
conqucHl of Poriu^nl as well as of Naple *, Smly, and tidirallar, 
wltilc Kii({iand was t<» he cniniarlled to sHrirmter llonihnas ami 
Haytl. On the 5lh of Oclolicr he received troin (Iraloy the 
Spaniah tlcclnralitm trf war. It laid stress on the dtsputrs ,u 
Toulon, I’.iti'liUHl'M scUiirc nf t'nrsica, ilayti, ami Hni«h I inner’ 
arn, hofiidcH tho fouiuUntt of Ilritish ineitanlde |hisIs on the 
River Missomi, which evidently aimrrl at seuiriiq; the routes to 
the I’acific.' Of these Mchnnes, the coiMpiest of I'orltqjal lay the 
ncarc.st to the hcail of (’M»doy. 

The rnplnre with Spain is an event of prime importance. 
Heaiusc her licet was disastrinisly Irralrn hy Jervis off l'a|)C 
Si. Vincent in i'eliruary it has iihi often lieen assumed 

Ihtil Mho counted fur little in the war. An eKainination of the 
Hrilish Records reveals the error of that assnmplion. The 
cviicuntion of Cunrica and of the Mediterranean by the Hritidi 
forces rcNullcd .solely from the Spanish offensive, riioti^li wtsik 
in hcraclf, Spain held so strung n iKisilion in Mnrope and the 
Wc»l Indica «« to endnrq'er llrilbh enterprises m many |Hiinls, 
bosidea Ihrenlenitq; thecnastrr of Ireland. In triiih,liul fotSpanish 
)ni])part in the Mcdilcrrancnn, Hcinnpnrle ctndd never have ven 
titrcd upon hi« Kniilcrn expedition. Thus the ilefeciion of the 
Court of MndricI cimnttcrl the character of the war. Theiucfmlli 

' “ F. O.," Spain, lluie lu (Ircnville, loilt Sa|aember arul ior 
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olved more and more around colonial questions, to the 
ning of the royalist and republican motives which had 
d so potently in its early stages. The oriental adventure of 
ung Corsican was to emphasize the contra.st between the 
1793 and 1798; but the scene-shifting began with the 
les of Godoy. In a sense Pitt himself helped on the 
)rmation. He did not regard the struggle against France 
; of political principle. He aimed solely at curbing the 
sion of the jacobins upon Holland; and the obvious 
of weakening France by expeditions to the West Indies 
helped to bring events back into the arena of eighteenth- 
/ strife. Now that Spain, the protagonist of the French 
3ns, deserted their cause and attacked the Power in which 
sost trusted, all pretence of a war of principle vanished, 
nportance of the change was not perceived at the time, 

1 signs of it were not wanting. Both in France and England* 
ratic enthusiasm speedily died down, and the discontent, 
now and again flared forth in both lands, was but a feeble 
■ compared with the devouring flame of 1789. 
he West Indies the effects of the rupture with Spain 
ieedily felt. On 9th September 1796 Dundas instructed 
, commander-in-chief in Hayti, to help the Spanish 
i if they resisted the transfer of their part of the island 
nee. He also enjoined the utmost possible economy in 
expenditure, and urged that the French settlers should 
large share in the conduct of local affairs. This zeal on 
of local self-government was markedly opportunist. It 
om a suggestion of Colonel Wigglesworth, Commissary- 
1 iji Hayti, that the expenses of that colony would not 
until there was a regular Government. In the midst of 
ancial strain at home Pitt and his colleagues dc.sired 
e French settlers should bear their share of the expense 
ntaining bands of native auxiliaries. By one of the 
iin table impulses that sway the negro mind, a con- 
le force was now available; but it could not be utilized 
to the rigid economy enjoined by the Home Govern- 
As the financial outlook darkened, Portland and Dundas 
gent warnings to the new Governor of Hayti, Major- 
I Simcoe, bidding him concentrate the whole of the 
force at Cape Nicholas Mole, the probable objective of 
nch and Spaniards. The military administration must be 
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withclrnwn to that fortress, the Hriiisli cav.»lry boinn seiit luimc. a sto 

Further, as Great Hritain coiiUl in no cwsr U‘.»r a l.injfr linancial [79^. 

burden than a year for Ibiyti, i-xikiincs were to be 4if H 

reduced on all .siilca, the residue fallinij to the shaie of the tro<i| 

colonists. A lar^fcr naval force would, Imwever, Ik; «ntl; and iin|)o 

Slincoe was advised to seize the islaml of 'I'm tuna and to alarm tniun 

the Spaniards by feints ayainsl Havnnnah. lion ■ 

This was the beninninn of the end at Ilayti. Ministers, in had < 

despair of pneifyiun that racial cauldron, lU'w ItHiked uu the mnjo 

Spanish colonies as an easier prize. Oundas therel'ofe ordered hope 

Abercromby to capture I'orlo Rico (»r Trinidaii; and he even that 

dallied with a fantastic scheme for shipping ibe 1 laylian coloiiisls luipl 

to I’orlo Rico. Abercromby, however, who anaio m'I sail from of St 

Fortsinoiilh in Novcinlier l7<y», det ided to make for rrinidad, its ii 

and by a brilliant stroke eaptiiietl its eapil.d, l'«>il of .Spain. The 

The attack on .^an Jiian, in I'orto Rico, met with iioex[H-ited presr 

difficulties, and ended in f,nluretl'*cbi nary and Apiil t7i;7). M.ii- the 1 

tors now became desperate in I layli. The leluds » aptnred several whib 

posl.s near l*«irl-au-l'rincc, lurttcly owinn to dissensions anuain an a« 

the dcfemlers. Simeuc, dc.spite u serious illness on his way out, llu' i 

worked miracles with his skeleton regiments, bnl both he limit 

and hia Hubordinalcs failed to cut down cKpeiea-s ,ih the teiin 

Cabinet demanded. Aeconlingly, tui 9th Jinn* 1707. rorllanil and 

and Uiiiulas reminded him (bat no furthi-i reiidorecnienls could with 

be sent out, and atided this ominous sentem-e; *' it is but ItKi lion 

obviou.s that . . . the immense saeiifurs this country has made I'l 

for the proieelion rif the I'reiuh part of San I)oming>i have Ichi in ih 

frci|U«itlly been diverleil from pntptises of pnblU utility to on ic 

an.swer the worst ciuls of private prculalion arid inmdinate, fatl< 

cupidity." [tcrci 

li\ a recent debate In the I buise t>f Commons St. John assessctl after 

the cxpciiHCH of Ilayti for Jiniuary 1797 at i;7ou,u«i; and slated ilevc 

that, for the discharge of judicial duties, a ^'rcnchm«m was skill 

receiving ,42,5fX) a year, which he was now stpiandcriiig in lam* with 

don. I'ill remained iiilcni, Dmidns did not deny these allega* Mrlti 

tions, but begged members to reculiecl the great dinitiihics of rece 

our odlciala in Ilayti.' This was undeniable. It Is the curse of a had 

policy of rotircmentlhai waverers hwslc to leave Itriimcs with all j»rov 

the spoils obtainable. ‘I'he signs of abandonnient of 1 liiyii caused com 

• ) 

• I'or ths tliggust of I'ill nnd Duiiilas, nee " lJrn|nnar«; I*.," tit, jyu. Matt 
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ampede, demoralizing to all concerned* On 1st January 
5, Portland and Dundas penned the order for the evacuation 
layti, owing to the impossibility of making good the loss of 
ps or of recruiting in the island. After dwelling on the 
ossibility of reducing the expenditure to the requisite 
Hint, Ministers explained that they had deferred the evacua- 
of Hayti ** as long as the negotiation which His Majesty 
opened with the enemy at Lille, and the disposition of a 
ority in the two Councils of Legislature in France, left a 
e that some immediate arrangement might be made with 
: country, which in its consequences might operate to relieve 
fland from the intolerable burdens by which the British part 
it. Domingo is retained, and to a certain degree to ensure to 
inhabitants a continuance of security and protection. . . . 
i rupture of the negotiation and the avowed system of the 
sent Government of France appear on the one hand to render 
attainment of this desirable end precarious, if not remote, 
1st on the other they impose on II.M.ts confidential servants 
additional obligation of reducing the heavy burdens of a war, 
continuance of which is unavoidable, within the narrowest 
its, in order to be able to persevere in it until adequate 
ns of peace can be obtained ; and it is certainly their fir.st 
1 essential duty to appropriate the resources of the country 
h such management and economy as may ensure the preserva- 
1 and defence of the essential possessions of the Crown. . . 
fhe good faith of Pitt in the Lille negotiation appears clearly 
this interesting statement, which further proves that he lield 
to Hayti in the hope of ceding it to France on terms satis- 
tory to Great Britain and the colonists. Doubtless it was the 
•ception of this truth which led many of the settlers to decamp 
er spoiling the Egyptians. The thankless duty of evacuation 
^rolvcd on Brigadier-General Maitland, who carried it out with 
;U and patience. Especially admirable is his secret bargain 
th Toussaint, whereby that able chief agreed not to molest the 
itish either in Hayti or in Jamaica, while In return he was to 
:eive provisions at certain ports under his control. Ministers 
d not advised any such proceeding, but they cordially ap- 
oved of it, despite the clamour of the West India planters at a 
mpact with a negro.' Thus was laid the basis of that good 

^ Malouet wrote lo Pitt on 241I1 June 1798: “The wisdom of General 
Diitland’s measures, the perfect order In which he has conducted the opera- 
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understanding which subsequently enabled Toussaint to defy 
Bonaparte. 

The succe.ss attending^ this agreement show.s what power Eng- 
land might have wielded had not her King, her Princes, and her 
Parliament insisted on maintaining intact the institution of 
slavery. They thereby aroused an enemy more terrible than 
yellow fever, the negro. France profited by the blunder j but she 
rushed blindly forward, using the black man with a reckles.sness 
which gave him the mastery. On the other hand, if Pitt and 
Wilberforce had succeeded in carrying out their programme in 
the years 1790-2, the incendiary devices of Brissot and Victor 
Hugues would have come to nought. In that case the transfer 
of Hayti to England would have placed at her disposal myriads 
of devoted blacks, ready and able to plant the Union Jack on 
every fortress in the West Indies, and to conquer the colonics of 
Spain if she changed sides. It was not to be. Far from gaining 
an accession of strength in that quarter, England lost heavily in 
men and treasure, and at the Peace of Amiens retained only 
Trinidad in return for all her sacrifices. 

In no part does PltPs war policy appear to more disadvantage 
than in the West Indies. He entered into those expeditions 
when the army at home was unable to meet the demands of 
the service in Flanders, and on the coasts of Brittany and Pro- 
vence, not to speak of the needs of Ireland and the East Indies. 
He allowed Dundas to send out levies which were far too raw to 
withstand the strain of the tropics, This fact, together with the 
stupidity of the regulations and the inexperience, or worse, of 
the medical staff, accounts for the waste of life and the barren- 
ness of these tedious campaigns. At no time had England in 
the West Indies a force sufficient to withstand the ravages of 
disease and to overcome the Republicans and their black allies^ 
Nevertheless, while the conductor the West Indian campaigns is 
open to censure, it is difficult to see what other course could have 
been adopted towards those important colonies, in view of the re- 
solve of the French Jacobins to revolutionize them. The attempt 
was made and partly .succeeded. Could Pitt and his colleagues 
stand merely on the defensive, while incendiaries sought to stir up 

tions have lessened the disasters attending it, and by means of a truce and 
convention agreed on with the Republican chiefs, not an inconsiderable 
number of inhabitants has been induced to remain on their plantations^^ 
(Pitt MSS., 146). ^ 
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/ar of colour? Was it not the natural and inevitable step to cn- 
avour to extirpate those fire-brands? And when so attractive 
offer as that of Hayti was made by the royalist settlers, could 
i British Government hold timidly aloof and allow that rich 
id to breed revolt? Surely a servile war could be averted only 
intervention at the natural centre of influence. If from Guade- 
jpe, after its recapture by the French, the seeds of rebellion 
re sown broadcast, would not Hayti have become a volcano 
insurrection? Finally, it is unquestionable that the change of 
nt of the Court of Madrid in the years 1795*6 blighted the 
lole enterprise at the very time when success seemed attain- 
ie. On Godoy, then, not on Pitt, must rest the responsibility 
the lamentable waste of life in the West Indies and the 
imate lapse into barbarism of their most fertile island. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE: CORSICA: QtJ I J* *** *'^^ ^ 

T he French Jacobins early laid stress on the i^trv 

the British Empire. An official report issued 111 
1793 at Paris advocated a close alliance with Tlpnoo 


1793 at Paris advocated a close alliance with Tlppoo JS^^*** * ^ 

Raja of Mysore, and recommended that the French t 

assist him should threaten or secure the Dutch possc.sHi« >1 

Cape of Good Hope, and in Java and Ceylon* ‘‘There?*** 

tinued, “ you would meet only with men enervated by Ul 

beings that would tremble before the soldiers of liber t >’'•** * 

French conquest of Holland and the capture of the 

in the winter of 1794-5 brought these schemes within lilt?. 

distance of fulfilment. Failing to save a single Dutch 

warship, Pitt and his colleagues became alarmed about tl i«" I 

colonies; and when the lethargic Stadholder and his 

Wilhelmina landed in England, Ministers conferred wilH 

this topic. 


On 7th February 1795, shortly after his arrival atKoW I 
thenceforth the scene of his debauches, he drew up an <>r< 
the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, bidding hiin 
the arrival of a friendly British force, which would save Cnf^t? »wfl 

from the French. That important post belonged to the I)ii tell 
India Company, then virtually bankrupt, and altogether 
to maintain its neutrality amidst the struggles for a world -c? if ii |>ir«? 
now entering on a new phase. The officials of the CoJin>Jliiy Jit 
Amsterdam on 3rd February issued warnings to all Diitdi 
in British ports to set sail forthwith, and further requoHtiKtJ t lia 
French Government to secure Dutch vessels from attacIcH l>y 
war vessels or privateers.^ A few days later the invnclor.?4 %%V 
Plolland laid hands on British ships and detained even illc? 
packet-boats. In fact, though the Dutch did not fmilic?? mi 


* “F.O., Midland, 57. 
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ante willi i'Viince nnlil May, il in rftVtl frum 

niMUtli nf ]-‘rbi uiiry.' "Die-ic (ati« explain the nc hun uf ihr 
net* nf Ur«tni;e, which is othcrwiftc imjuniifi.ililr, It w<ni a 
Ural irturt Iti thr uuutnel nf llic Dutch aulhurilicH. TIu* 
ti'>li arc hivr^ aKn slunv the aliinn nf tuir India Itimnl and ul 
prrsitlmi, Dniulas. i)\\ ^ih hVbruary he ur^jrd ihr lUllhl^ 
it India rninpany In send in duplicate urjjcnt In 

li.t. ()n 8th iuul loth hVhruary he int|utrcd wheiltrr ihr extra 
ip-** needed fni* India amid sail tm three td ihrir %hip*^ nuw 
tly in dir I hanies; iind hr rcqucHicd that sinnr nf the taiin- 

lrnnp-4 *iiialinned ul Sb Helena should prcueril in India, 
ir plate Udtiy taken by ilraftN frurn huinr/ 

>*nrtMiins( nincm|{ Dunclan's plans for assuring; Itritish fiiUpmii' 
in India wan the aa|iiiniticin nf the Cape. Ntit that hr 
led the (‘apr and I*4»yplnn ihrir own acenunt. ‘I’hal ^;rnrra^ 
k rc|»ardril thnn nunrly half way hnUM"« tn India, wilnc'*'* 
turimhi Ntatrinml nf Sii I'lain in Harinjj, Ihirilm nf ihr 
it India t niup.iiiy, ti» hunda .. that the Capr wan *4 nn ,ut 
la^'r whalt'Vri Cm u .. and nii^;ht h** a i|aiq;rtnn% diain npiUi 
pi •pidathat , but in I In* harnfii*! hhnii r it wiadd inn a m lifui dy 
\Mr M\xx mtru* I**.' cu Ukt\K tuany (an .piMnu * lhili*.h tnlnnir * 
niil (hi * l»n n -..uil :* 1 *’mi *annlai ira-'Uim wr l*i.iK p*i . .r - 
ai^;r paii • n( India and t aiiada. nni tn n|HMk *4 Malta. pM| 
in n| >\n'»tiaha. \»*a* /ralaiid. and tin* h}:v|tliaii riMiiihui. 
lailyin Man h I 'MUmUhlmr lllardvrM .adlmni Spiihrndvviih 
r nhitn. ha\ iiHt nn Usutl |^»aa n| iUr (( y.lnuMit, Ih* adrn 

fine . 1 hr ’’Sphinx " uan I** |nin llu ni at Sp I Irh na I hr land 

rn vvrir t iUiinhntdrd by M a|ii( i iriin al Sit J*iinn iVaq-, 
ly in Apid Krai Admiral Sii Krilli h.lpbiiinhair nailed uilh 
hiicr.aud a liirdiM r xpf'«liti»ai \ta m ni pii pafaltnii iindrl 
tninmanti tU Mapii t tmiial Ahiifd ( laikr, Ihr i abiiii*! 
ir< Itni hlih* Ml iu» ir aniata aiul < ti'it irh ui'd in a hirndly 
rplmn an du prntt dilr l usr I lu p had miIhi- yr<iUlld < (••! hM|«\ 
^ DulDl hunrat dtr \ a|r t lUranlrd k,l aU>aii CirimaM 

I enalir *5. Ih r «* ^>. 1 * Pii inati« .u *i ll Vi»a » .t' d dial 

nhnilld laht* du in tnio M^r l>aj. , and qinri iht* iir«qi|r b\ tlir 

illivr m| aSp*«hihtn^^ iIm' altirH ini ih>* Dnii h I unip.ui^ I In •*’ 

prn^rd < lai,:. bat r till |({h 

ir. piand rdnv ^.<n Sa.iU) tinan* * l« d b% thr 

’* t jtJi-T* iijii-:/' 5^ ^ 

’ * '1 !!''»■ ' -S/ . I ' 
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Stadholder’s letter. He was a man “of the most uncommon 
sangfroid^' professing affection to England and dislike of France, 
but resolved to keep a firm hold of Cape Town. He offered to 
give the squadron all it wanted, and begged for time to consider 
the British demand. 

Meanwhile mounted burghers poured in from the eastern settle- 
ments, and greatly strengthened the Dutch camp, situated in 
a pass half way between the town and False Bay. These 
sturdy farmers hoped to win entire independence^ for indeed the 
Dutch East India Company cramped the life of the settlers at 
every turn. Despite the wealth of that land in corn, cotton, 
wine, and cattle, it made little progress. The fisheries might 
have been productive but for the regulations which forbade the 
colonists even a pleasure boat. The Company claimed one-tenth 
of the produce of all sales and had the right of pre-emption 
and of fixing the prices of goods. Settlers might not even kill 
their own cattle for food without the permission of officials. 
Cape Town was the only market for foreign commerce, and all 
products going in and out were subject to heavy dues.' bar 
from thriving on these exclusive rights, that corporation found 
its funds crippled by the very regulations which impoverished 
and irritated the burghers. In fact the first aim of the Boers 
was to trek beyond reach of the arm of the law. Thus came 
about the settlement of the remote townships, Swellendam and 
Graaf-Rcinet, and thus was implanted in that virile race the 
resolve to secure complete independence of the enfeebled mother- 
land. 

The time seemed to have come when the British force menaced 
Cape Town. The Boers, no less than the Governor Sluysken, 
regarded the letter of the Prince as a forgery and the whole 
affair a mere trick. In vain did Elphinstone and Craig offer 
guarantees for good government. The officials and soldiery 
were impressed by the offer of enrolment in the British service, 
but the armed farmers proved intractable. Not having artillery 
or sufficient troops, Craig awaited the arrival of reinforcements 
from St. Helena; but on 14th July he landed about i,6oo men 
at Simon’s Town, and somewhat later began the advance to- 
wards Cape Town. With little difficulty his men drove the 
Dutch from a strong position in the Pass of Muysenberg, On 

^ ‘^Cape Records,’* I, 23-6, 138-40; Cory, “ Rise of South Africa,” i, ch. ii. 
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;xt day the Dutch advanced from Cape Town with all their 
and eight guns, but failed to dislodge Craig, despite his 
)f artillery. 

period of much anxiety ensued, owing to the delay in 
rival of the reinforcements under Major-General Alured 
e, without which an advance on Cape Town was perilous. 
)utch meanwhile received supplies from interlopers, con- 
ig whom Elphinstone wrote with nautical emphasis: " The 
re infested with Americans, Danes, Genoese, Tuscans, etc., 
other terms smuggling ships, mostly belonging to Britain 
Bengal, entrenched with oaths and infamy, who trade to 
rench islands [Bourbon, etc.] and all the ports in India, 
:ing their flags as is most convenient to them.*^* He there- 
3 rbade any of them to touch at the Cape. On the arrival 
irke's force Craig took the offensive. About 4,000 strong, 
ritish pushed on towards Cape Town, amidst a dropping 
om the mounted burghers, until tiiey drew near to VVyn- 
There the Dutch prepared to offer a stout resistance; but 
iversion caused by three British ships entering Tabic Bay, 
iriiig at Cape Town, unsteadied them; and, after little 
iig, they retired towards the capital, crying out that Sluy- 
had betrayed them. Early on the morrow he offered to 
ider; and the Union Jack was hoisted on 16th September, 
e conquest was delusively easy, The mounted Boers, who 
the heart of the defence, rode off with their arms, vowing 
:ance against the invaders; and some hundred of the 
n mercenaries, who entered the British .service, soon 
ted. On 22nd September Craig wrote that, except the six 
pal merchants in Cape Town, all the population was 
c, and would certainly join the French, if they appeared, 
fin ideas being rife alike in town and country. He hoped 
he abolition of ‘‘ the abominable monopolies would have 
effect. After Clarke and most of his troops sailed on to 
destination, India, Craig viewed the future with concern, 
pc Town and the neighbouring bays needed a consider- 
bree for adequate defence. The population of Cape Town 
listrict then amounted to 4,957 .settlers and their children, 
servants, and 9,049 slaves. In the whole colony there were 

i, 323. In “ F. O.,” Holland, 57, is a memorial of Elphinstone 
raig to Grenville, slating why they had detained at the Cape the U. S. 
Argonaut,” whose owners now prosecuted them for 100,000. 
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trickery concocted witr^e pice 0^0“*" f 
Cape was conquereraftt a As it was, the 
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was surprised by Etnhinof r ^ north of Cape Town, it 
August i7om '•y ®P'”“'ono;s squadron and capitulated (i^th 

In o,S toraik SL ' ““‘J’' 

to send out as Governor British mle, Pitt decided 

undertaken a mission to « Zfs XvTl'l ”?t V^° 'J" 

m May lygy heloed tn r-iiB 1 n at Verona. His arrival 

was again becomine formiHaKi discontent which 

great The Dutch held sullp 1 ^1 rlifficulties were 

must give up ht pS a ,S'“'°°'^ “'f •»« Eue's-tl 
officers disliked Tanp T P^^ce. Our military and naval 

.he dLnelZ prislrkoTI'i'!;' 

Admiral Pringle declared Vn T \ the roadstead, 
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picious. They were borpH K . . ^ “”*'®^®Ptlve and sqs- 

ney were bored by the surroundings, puzzled by 

' "South Africa a Centuryago.” By Lady Anne Barnard. 
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1 elusiveness, and doubtful as to the future. The war was 
far from well; and the alliance of Spain with France in 
jmmer of 1796 facilitated attacks from the Canaries and 
e Video. These difficulties were enhanced by the cold and 
ss behaviour of Macartney. 

vertheless Pitt resolved at all costs to hold the Cape. Signs 
gust at the state of affairs in Corsica and the West Indies 
figure in his letters; but as to the retention of Cape Town 
ver wavered. Bonapartc^s capture of Egypt In 1798 showed 
mdia was about to be assailed by way of the Red Sea. The 
2r, then, was the need to retain the stronghold which dom- 

1 the sea-route to the East Indies. The resolve of Pitt to 

2 the communication with India by one or other of the two 
5 will concern us later. But we may risk the assertion that 
)uld certainly have avoided the blunder of the Addington 
;try in 1802 in giving up the Cape and neglecting to secure 
i against recapture by Napoleon. Early in the course of 
Japoleonic War, Pitt resolved at all costs to retain Malta 
o re-conquer the Cape. During the negotiations of 1805 
Russia he refused to allow the discussion of our title to 
1; and in the parleys with Prussia a little later he distinctly 
)tecl the Cape from the list of the conquered colonics which 
in might be willing to restore at the general peace.* Six 
before Pitt expressed this resolve, Nelson won his last 
;reatest triumph, thus enabling the Prime Minister to deal 
full effect the blow which won Cape Colony for the British 

It is clear, then, that Pitt discerned the enormous import- 
of that station as an outwork of India. In fact, after the 
Jition of Bonaparte to Egypt and the renewal of his oriental 
ties in 1803, no statesman worthy of the name could fail 
s that cither Egypt and Malta, or the Cape of Good Hope, 
belong to the mistress of the East Indies. In the last 
t, then, it was the world-policy of Napoleon which planted 
Jnion Jack for ever both at Malta and the Cape of Good 

Lval campaigns almost of necessity resolve themselves into 
ies of experiments; and after the failure of the attempt to 
Toulon, a blow at Corsica was the natural sequel. At a 

' F. O. Prussia, 70. PiU to Hairowby, 27th October 1805, 
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‘ “ Nelson Despatches,” ii, 5. 
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ngland in the autumn of 1795. An equally serious com- 
tion was the feud between the British army and navy, 
e disputes, originating at Toulon, grew apace in Corsica, 
t sided with Hood, and was therefore detested by Dundas, 
uccessor, Sir Cliarles Stuart, and their coadjutor, Colonel 
‘c. This brilliant young officer, by nature somewhat a 
hury was finally guilty of expressions so disrespectful as to 
to his removal shortly before that of PaoU. He carried his 
)laints to Pitt, who bade him set forth his case dispassion- 
. Indeed, so impressed was he with Moore*s abilities, that 
^cided to employ him in the West Indies, and afterwards 
need hina to posts of high importance, 

:t took little interest in Corsica, leaving it to the intermit- 
attentions of Portland. Consequently that interesting cx- 
lent had not a fair chance. The possession of the island 
Uso nearly useless in a military sense; for the British garrison 
I spare no detachments, which, even with the help of the 
Corsican.s, could effectively harass the French forces cam- 
ling in the Genoese Riviera. Elliot entered into relations 
the Knights of Malta, and in other ways .sought to develop 
iditerranean policy; but in this he met with scant support 
London. In excuse of Pitt it must be said that he had his 
s more than full elsewhere. Moreover the peace between 
ce and Spain, framed in July 1795, cau.sed him great con- 
especial ly as the Court of Madrid manifested deep resent- 
: at the British occupation of Corsica. In October 1795 
inclined strongly towards peace, and thenceforth carried on 
var mainly witli a view to securing indemnities. Corsica 
rently he now looked on as burdensome; for in his speech 
:h December 1795 he did not include it among the three 
jd acquisitions of the war — Martinique, Cape Nicholas Mole 
layti), and the Cape of Good Hope. Dundas always looked 
1C occupation of Corsica as prejudicial to the colonial efforts 
h held the first place in his thoughts. Accordingly it was 
itilized in the spring of 1796, when expeditions ought to 
set forth to hamper the march of Bonapartc^s ill-cquippcd 
nns along the coast from Nice to Savona. 

1C opportunity then lo.st was never to return. Bonaparte’s 
iplis in Italy enabled him to prepare at Leghorn to deal a 
for the recovery of his native island. Checked for the time 
le other claims of the war and the presence of Nelson, he kept 

S 
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this aim in view; and the conqiicHt of North amt t:pnlral Italy at 
the close of that campaign comproinisrd tlu- saft-iy of the sinnii 
Ilritish and force in Corsica. The final reason, however, 

for the evacuation of the island was neither the menace fn»m 
Italy nor the discontent of the ihlanders. Inil llie alli.nuc of 
Spain willi hVance. As Nelson foresaw, that event entl.ni|,'cred 
the commimications with KriRlaml. Ministers also hnrvv that n 
plan was on fo(tt for a hVench Invasion of Ireland, which, as we 
.shall .sec, was atlcmpltsl at the enil of llie year. They therefore 
rlulcitnlned to concentrate their forces for home defence and the 
protection of the most im|K>rtanl possessliins, a deii'«ion which 
involved tlu; ahamliunneiit e*r the Mediterranean. Ai oirdinj*ly. 
on ji.st AuKiiHt lyott, I'orlluml sent or*lers for tite evat sialion of 
Corsica and of ICUa. !**m a few lUiys in the hitlri h.\U ««| ( h tolwr 
Ministers revoked these ordeis, and ha«le h.lllot hold firm, their 
ho[)c heinj; t<» tempt the I’hnpreNn Catharine to at live to opera- 
tion a^'nlnst l''raiice hy the cession of Cttrsica t<i l»rr. Whether 
that wily polentHtc saw Ihrouj'h this device is donlahd; for she 
(lied on l6th N(»vember. Her tleaih put an eml to the fieeiirit; 
hope of npposinK l•’rnnce with an e(|uah'ty of tone, |oi the l»ent 
of Iter auccesaor, I’aul 1, was at first toward-) ju-ace. 

Despite the comimrntlvo neKlccl of Mediterranean affairs hy 
Pitt at this lime, they exerted a profound mflunne ii|Hin his 
career. In view of tlic many claims upon the Hdlish navy, it 
was perhaps impossible to exert npoii the toast tif Nite and 
Genoa the pressiire. which l•.lli)ll desired, hut the fadiirr to do 
.so in the .spring of 1700 enabled llonaparle to win the (rmmphs 
which changed the hislmy of the wtirhi. h'liriher, the Hrltish 
occupation of Coraica, scarcely less than that of llaytl. aroused 
keen jealousy at Madrid, and thus hrl(ird I*) set in rnoti«tn forces 
which for the time checkmated l<n|;larul in the .Mediterranean. 
Not until the .Spitniards were lustlen hy Jervis and Nelson could 
»hc stretch forth her trident over that sen, fimt from Minorca and 
finally from Malta, ’i’he loss of Corsica was keenly felt I'or, 
had hng[lnnd made full iiHeof that Inl.nid nan base of o]H;rtilions, 
Honaparle coidtf not tiavc carrietl out his M^ypthm exireditlon 
In 1798. Austria also ascrilicd her overthrow hi Veneila and 
Slyrin to the. withdrawal of the Ifrilisli fleet from the Metliter 
rancan. That step seemed n confession «( pniahle weakness, 
ihout'h in reality it enabled the Ciovennnrnt to concenirate the 
fleet at polnta more Important than Itastla and Ajaccio. 
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Amidst the disasters at the end of the Flemish campaign of 
;?94 Pitt sought to divert the energies of England to a more 
romising field. Thwarted on the Lower Rhine by the vacilla- 
ons of the German Powers and the torpor of the Dutch, he 
oped for success among the Royalists of Brittany and la 
end^e. He framed this decision reluctantly; for it involved 
voperation with the French princes, the Comte de Provence 
r\d the Comte d'Artois, and with the swarms of fanatical 
mj^n^s who had long pestered him with mad projects. Further, 
z had always been loath to declare for the restoration of the 
ourbons. To do so would be to flaunt the Jltur-de-lis in the 
ce of a nation which hated all that pertained to the old regime, 
esidcs, it implied a surrender to the clique headed by Burke 
id Windham, which scoffed at the compromise between mon- 
*chy and democracy embodied in the French constitution 
1791 ' Pitt, with his innate moderation and good sense, saw 
le folly of these reactionary views and the impossibility of 
»rcing them upon the French people. Nevertheless, as an cx- 
sriinent in the course of that bewildering strife, he had recourse 
\ the dmigr^s. 

The accession of Windham to the Cabinet, in July 1794, had 
rengthened their influence at Westminster; and incidents 
hich occurred in France during the winter of 1794-5 evinced a 
scline of Jacobinical enthusiasm. The sentiment of loyalty, 
amped by the chilling personality of Louis XVI and the follies 
f his brothers, revived now that the little Louis XVII was being 
owly done to death by his gaolers in the Temple. The rapacity 
'\d vulgar ostentation of the Thermidorian party, then in power, 
revoked general disgust; and despair of any satisfactory settle- 
icnt began to range friends of order on the side of the monarchy, 
he late American envoy at Paris, Gouverneur Morris, informed 
land Burges at our Foreign Office, on 28th June 1795, that the 
:ate of France was so desperate as to admit of cure only by the 
istoration of the old dynasty ; that the recent deathof Louis XV 1 1 
as a benefit to the cause inasmuch as his mind had been com- 
letely brutalized; and finally the envoy heartily wished success 
) every effort to overthrow the despicable Government at 
aris. 

Though the Royalist leaders in the west of France early in the 
2ar 1795 made a truce with the Republic, yet the resumption of 
le civil war in that quarter was known to be only a question 
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of time. Windham, Ihncforr, ur^cd ihc nf an rxpedi- 

lion to HrlUany. Ili*^ royalinl /rul had nt»w drvc-lnjird itin 
powciH 10 tluHi* iiUnoHl. Marly in tiu* i‘«Mn*.r nf ihr iMrnrh Uc- 
volution the chivalrjM^f his nuUire tlrtin*hv<l him fmm ihr 1 h>x* 
ites. 'ri\c ^clovv and hoaulyof Ins pvriiKls maikc ti him <mt as the 
succcHsorof Hurko in Iho IhuihO of (‘ninmnns, yvi in no rcs|KTt 

did he aUain coinpirtr siuTrss. llis sprrthrs wrrt* itsi rrlinal 

and siihllo for that andieMU‘o; anil, worse slill, hjs ilinifleiuc or 
tor|)or led him tdUm Ui miss eippoilnnilirs of rtleilive interven- 
tion. The sensiliveiu ss «»r his nalurc apjjraird in Ins lalliii^j In 
low at first si|dU with a IliyddamI jjiil wlioin linrkr and hr, 
casually met tlnriiin^ a tour, llis li»*.** of lier inaiti’ a painlul Im- 
pression on him.‘ T\\v Imll of an unkiml inU\ hr sivmed 
(Irslimsl also to hr llu* Iradrr of lt»a catisrs; and thr priuul amt 
|)rimilrss founit in him tln ir mo*.i drvMinl fnrnd. 

I )rspil(‘ thr i»ppositit»n i»l Ihmdas, and tlu* donlUN ol Ins 
views prrvailrd; and prrparalions lir^pm tt»r an Anj,;!'* 
rX|)rdition Iti thr mast ol lliiUany. Unrinj* ihr winlrr llnor had 
arrived in Lmnlon a Ihrltai Iradrr of ^p^ianlii statiiir and icm- 
siclrrahlr menial powers, ilie Coinlede Pnisayr. Hr h.ol 
devotedly for the amstilntlonal nionafi liy in tlnil t^rc-ai piovimr 
and had lltr mnfideme of its inhahilaiils, whrlhri riohles or 
peasants (fV/zw^/z/jr), Hut h’rrrnh primrs and thr ilnpies of 
[)ure” Royalists lutiked on him, as Marir Ant*»ineilr hnikeil n\\ 
Mirahran, merriy as a rrhrl \vht» Inul paiily seen ihr nror of his 
ways. Secretly they ir'iolved to make use ol him, as In* had 
gained thr eoiifidem r olWindham and I'iti, luit to throw Itim 
(jver at llie first opporumity. 

Meanwhile the C alanii hejpui li» etjniji rr^jimeiits ol hVeneh 
Royalists destined to form tlie spearhead of the *' Royal and 
(*alh<jlic: Army/' Various ciuisr^ delayed the preparations, the 
chief Indn^j Ihr ahseiue in Nortli (lennany of *arasonrd itaps 
of whose presnue in Hriltany was essential. Huisaye 

therefore nr|.5ed Ministers to idlow liiin l«i enrol m rnils from 
amantf the hVeneh prisoner?* of war in Mn^hiiHl a tlany.rrou^ 
device which, imforlunalrly, was adopted. Undouhtedly tlic 
Inilmlive in this inaiter rested with him; aiitt it is noteworthy 
that other royalist leaders hacl irierl tlte plan, hitherto svilh 
no luuoward results/ Hristnicrs were not forced into the new 

’ “Cormp, ef HR jtilm HiiutnU/' i, 

’ Pulftftyo, Mcins./Mi, 594'tsUJ fernerun, Ilisi, ii, iji, 14 . 
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rps; but it is clear that some of them enlisted in order 
get back to France, As for the finances of the enterprise, 
ey were partly met by the manufacture of royalist assignats. 
hether they were like the forged assigfiais manufactured, with 
2 connivance of Government, near Hexham and Durham, is 
t clear. It is alleged by royalist writers that they bore a 
irk ensuring identification, so that, in case of a monarchist 
umph, they would be duly honoured. The chief aim, however, 
rtainly was to discredit the republican notes and to embarrass 
2 Parisian Government. That Pitt should in any way have 
untenanced these underhand devices is discreditable. 

Owing to the declaration of war by Holland (May 1795), the 
cillations of Spain, and the determination of George III to 
ep troops in Hanover,' very few British were available for the 
terprise. It is worth noting that the King disliked the ^migrh 
d often shocked Windham by assertions at Court that they 
)uld prove false. His influence was used steadily against all 
empts in their favour. There were, indeed, good grounds for 
3picion even at this time. Seeing that Charette and other 
cton leaders still observed the truce with the Republic, the 
ks of a landing were great; and this explains the reluctance 
the Cabinet to allow the Comte d’Artois to proceed with 
2 first contingent.^ It was charged to occupy the Quiberon 
ninsula as a base for further exertions, to supply arms to the 
etons, and thus prepare fora general rising, the effect of which 
)uld be clinched by the arrival of a larger force. The vanguard 
: sail from Spithead on 17th June 1795. It consisted of some 
loo (tmigr/s^ under the general command of Puisaye, though by 
me mistake in drafting the orders, considerable power was 
/cn to Comte d'Hervilly, the senior officer of the subsidized 
yiments. At first all went well. The convoying fleet under 
)rd Bridport, after capturing three French saihof-thedine off 
)ricnt, made Quiberon Bay and assisted in the capture of Fort 
:nthi6vre, commanding the narrow isthmus (3rd July). 

Disputes now began between Puisaye and Hervilly, the former 
siring to push on boldly, while the latter insisted on remain- 
I in the peninsula. Time was thus given for the republican 
neral, Hoche, to collect his forces and make spirited attacks 
on tlie invaders, who soon fell a prey to schism and dis- 

’ Cornwallis, ‘^Corresp.,” iii, 289. 

® “ F. O. France, 44. Grenville to d’Harcourt, 19th June 1795, 
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couragcnitJuL The cltKun nf thr eK|»«*ihii*»M iirtiilrd by 

Iho LreacheruuH suiTeiultT nf thr (ml l<* llm hr‘*i mm at ihr iloso 

of a night attack (21^1 July). tLiy ihi\viir*t ihr UrpuhlitiiUH 
drove their (uvh iwiu the Wihl rnr h hI |Mnif riiHucd. 

A Hturni having cum|irllrtl thr larger llrili*»h ivai^hip^ in keep 
in the uHing, Ihilsayr went nflT in a l*‘Mi l«f hrg ‘anmur from 
Admiral Warrrn. I’hc tictfciue *4|>r<slily iMlIap^rtL l)r Sim^- 
brouil, who was left in cmiunantl near thr lip «it ihr Imignr of 
laiul» unHCcmmtably MiirriMlrmh thmigh a nnlidi i^rvclic, the 
'' Lark, " and gnidiiiat^ wnr cHrtlwrly iovriing llauk. At 
the insligalinii nf‘*l\dlirn. (hr lArnth t mi\riih»*M diMavowetl ihe 
liruinise ufil’innurrs at ijmhruni Ih ♦^p-ur Ihr livni*! thn'»a\vlm 
hu<l dnvvn thrir miin*; and 71.* U«*yali^l** wnr -dna itinvii in luld 
blontl at Atir.iy and iif*ighli-innng phn r*. 

'I'hc evidemr pmvr^ lluit ihr Till h.nt d air il * lK»n»l 

for tins rxpt-dilinn, whiVli wrni in pir‘» r * ••wing (•* (hr ipiarrch 
iif its haulers and thr rrhi*^al n| l harrtir in ">Uf a hngn un \k^ 
hair of Ihiisayr. whmn hr drlr anl 1 *mi itir liii.it mav^urc; 
Tftllicu and Lite h’rciuli t niivcMtltun arr i\h»dlv ii".|Mm*ahlr Vrt 
it smiled the tiulirr* nl llir h iigll’^h (ippit aliMii !•< ai« ir^r ISli uf 
planning the death id thr l’H.Muh Knyali^'i in »«nr ul lu!i 

wildest nUlhrrakN, eliargril Miiiisii if’) %\\\U drhlM i.iirly ^rnding 
noble gentlemen li* a ina * *aiir .shmilaii, drt larnl that, 
tlnnigh Ih'UiHli hlnod had ma Iln^vrd, yri •' Unli di liMhiiur had 
bled at rvrry pmr.'* riir%r iriklr ri iu\*2 lun mmi^ liavr liren 
refuted by thr IrsiiiiMiny ai 1. 4 Jaillr, Vaiii^ig and Ihii'^ayc, 
royalist unirris wIim i-ji aprd 

Jieinrr lhr?ir hnrribli' rvt iil * urir m !• nglaiuh MtlihlcR 

prepared in Micenur llir \angii 4 iMl al (JndtrrMn Nrw *i ihal Spain 
hnd nuule |Ksice with hLimr in a highly ^ainpui^ai'i manner 
weakened thin Hettaid rffurt, it U nig imr^j-i^ry Im ^lalrgiiaid the 
Hrltish V\*enl Itulir^ Irmn a pridhililr alUi k !<> the Spaniards, 
As no mure than hau newly tai'vi d Itrilndt irgunrnt% iMtdd be 
spared for thr lihuay llu? harl »d Mmra llirra itp the 

command, width (h nerat llnylr ihm a<i 4 rpird ll rnnn prnh- 
able that by jrd Augira ISii dmilited the r^l#riidiriu y iif •«*nth 
Ing a second cxjiediliiiii U* HritUny **r la VS inh e Xr^rilhrlr>i, 
the Comic d*ArUiis, wlm idaml thal linn ainvrd at .Spnhrad 
from North (iennany wiih a (ortr ut r>«rr#/i, rlr^aird in make 
the venture, relying mi ( harrlic, and Miliri rMyalnl ^liirL who 
had once inure avuu^ed ihr mm id ihr \Vca.i, I he i minl also 
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hcrinhctl ihc hnpc that the numcri^us hands tif makamtcnls in 
*aris \v(ndd nvt:rtlu*t)W tlial Untcrin^ (juvtninnnil. 

ICvcnls turuuil mit itllicrwisr. The llrst plan, (hat nf iiia'iip)‘iM^f 
^tanmiulitT, an island clnse tu the Vcndt?an laiani, prnvin^j ini- 
aaclic aide, Dtiyle sailed In w Hinallcr islanti, Vtai, farlluT uul at 
ea. 'riKTt* (he trnnps, minerahly c:iain|KHl and uiulrrltHl, 

/aiU-d until the (\iinle d'Aitnis shntitd inakr hi** tHia*^t tjf 
hr(j\vinj{ hiiuHelf intu a hnal, If necal \h\ In (»rilcr to jnin his 
[dthful C'hare’Ur. It was sunn apparent that he preferred to stay 
n Yeu with Ids inistrcss^ Mine. I’olaHtron. In vain dhl the 
trcUnis under Ihdsaye aiul Vauhafii and the Venddans iiiulcr 
!hareUt\ Lh'^ liiin Ln join them. Mennvvhlla« amid thn early 
utuinn niins the troops deteriorated, anri the rctyallst risintf at 
’arin prfjved a miserable fiasco, sonu* jo.ckkj National (luiirds 
lein^; scattered by a snudi force well handleil by Itunaparte and 
Jarras( 5 th OelnberJ. I•'inally.a dt'pulalion i»f Hi elnuN proceeded 
11 Yen. and ben^jetl Arlin' i In plai e Ininsrij .u the lu‘a»t itf the 
innerous bands nl clrvnitsl n'^ntlmim and pr.eianls who slill 
wailerl his appisnance. All was in vain, /e >;#• ;v«i ttUvr 
*hoUiUnit*f {play llu* ( liniian) vv.ts his reply ( K 4 h Nnvenihei). 
)\\ theinnjiiiw he iiitnnnisi Vaiilian (hat he hadietrivtsi niitris 
roll! hhip.land (n rediin a( nme, rids asseititni was a( (he time 
eflcnally believed (n be false; llir letters *»l ibeiiville tn (hr 
*rincr pmve it tn tie rxanneratrtl. *i‘M the despaii iind 

lisp.iist nf his Mildiers hr departed, ami fimdly sciuj^dit relume 
ruin his crrdilnis in (Inlynmil t ‘astir. VUr Hrilisli and h’rrmh 
nyalisl rrjdmenls were withdrawn with mm h ddficiilly tlnrin^ 
he storms nf I lei ember Nr*n ly all the Imrses Itad to Ire 

Icstinyril. 

Undoiililrdly I'ill ami (irrnvillr had iHsoine ilis^usted with 
he Inrpni III Arinjs and the Inllles nl ihi* hirmh Uoyalists. 
n iiaitn niar the alrand failure at Haiis seems (n liave prompted 
he resolve of the t'abinrt (n withdraw the Hiilish irintp* 
roin Veil. l*itl*s Irltris m| the LiHer liall nf ()i(olK*r alsnevlme 
{ tieslie to p.ue the way Im snme nmleisiandnip with ilie 
‘Veiuh Ihrninry. As llial (invrrnmmt was linidy iinlallisl 
11 power, an oppoitninty prr ienie.l it -ell, |nr (In- (n a nme e 
he o|renji4' ‘d the war, n| aiiannnn. a lasting; pra*e Ihe^.r 
mpe ♦ were In Vm tdivsineil, tun it is irilain ilial l‘iU ilienslrrd 
hem, and, dutiljtless, ammi}.; the mntivr^i ii|HMatiin^ m hivnui nf 
Ktacc (he fnrrmtisl was a frehiin nl ♦le.^pist at the pnltONfiiery 
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of the French Princes and the incurable factiousness of their 
followers, in whom the faculties which command success were 
lost amidst vices and perversities sufficient to ruin the best of 
causes. Pitt continued to support the Chouans by money and 
arms; but, despite the frequent protests of Windham, not a 
British soldier was landed on that coast' 


^ On iQth January 1798 Pitt, Windham, and Canning agreed to give 
£9,0^2 and j^9,4oo for the discharge of debts due for services of the Royalists 
in France, incurred in England and France respectively, leaving a balance 
of /8,ooo for future payment. The following sums were paid to the Due 
dqtarcQurt for the support of “ Monsieur : in 1796, £3,000 \ in 1797, £9,000; 
and after May 1798 at the rate of £500 per month (B.M. Add. MSS., 37844). 
I have not found the sums allowed to the Comte d^Artois. 
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iiuiyrii«i nx jMritij^ennt \t\^ fciHr'a, vnmn rontpex 
lalir tie In inihinirc, jr vcuh Ir avn* iliiulriir, vcnii 

i prnlu In pUi!) t^rllr (ttcn^ion tl'niipn^er (lc 4 Inin h Pllnlir. . . . 
iiinine ir t^mivrrnciHriu, rV-^t tuir arfitirr tie Uut. N^rdiaaiNj 
(It Mny lytA 

^ fslinwUinn: llir snvicr'i nT Pill uh Wnr Mlni^lc^r [\\c 

\xh\ pha^t*^! ttf ihr i Miillii l \\r iiitpil riMiirinlirr lluil the 
ilimi <i| his lil’r was lu Ik* n Pimu* Antitlsi Uu! 

lusiiun I iiiiNril hy llu* Ainniiian Wai, htMlr<*nuMt ii r*isrniial 
MMiif ihr ninl ^p(»wlh t»l savii 4 js anti invt^sluuMtls 
h, mMlr'i' lavtMiraMf' « ntlviun r at llir iiUt! nf 
iptMliul liilrrrsl, lli*» sun t*s% in Ihr liiinnil pr.nr 
hr mraMirrtI tiy llir hit! lhal, itrspiir ihr waslr ut war, Ihn 
i»f piii^pr .s was ihil srriiar.lv i hrt kril in ihr yrars 
ulMiMit, Mat Kill hit*, wh«i iravrllrd ihmn^^lt tu^'lanil in 179S' 
sinpMM'tl tnruiil ihr tai^;r Imwiis in a iniisl lhin(ishii 4 ^ slate; 
It is wrll knnwn lhal ih** i‘'<|hh I** nf mllnns lar|,*rly iniTrusecI 
ir Iasi tirtatir t«f ihr n nlmy. ^h‘ril4; ilnu ihr war l>rtiiiue 
tinlriUinn t»r ptirsr/* ihr hnal iiiuinph nl iMif^taml nniy he 
hnl ill ihr frsrivr nf %Uri4*lli wliiili Pill hail hrlpril In 
rr, llr tlirl nut hvr *»ii Im wilnt's% Uir issiir »»| ihr rtitnnmic 
Jl^jlr hriiui'hl alt*<nl hy ihr I lailinrnlal Syslrm m| N*ipnlrtin. 
a nlinly «i( llir t i>ininrn ial war mI ihr yrar » i \ shnws 

Pill'-I InrrlllMiiyJil rli.(h|t'*t PltlaiM In lull ihr prisislnil 
Is Ilf hrr nnyhlir J riirmv 

ililaiy trilit s wjlh hM;% f.r », n ply ihal PilPs n nnMiiiic*** hi 
•aflirr (nniiwl >** lai -Ai'.i’rin 'l hrt ainiy as !•* Ir.nl Ut llu^ 
rrs hf ihr Kt^viihilh *nar > W.n llinr is ‘jniir- han* In llhs 

Ihrtiy I'f a "l mir (Kro^j^h l.ir^^ Mia^ni *n hy W M^i Kilt hie 
I 
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contoUion. A closer cxaminaiiun* lumvvcr. will reveal facu thtvt 
ncccasftrity weaken iL Kirstly» l‘:n^:LitHl hud nrvrr kepi up a 
lai'i^c army in lime nf pemr. UWike a ^laudinv: army wa^ 
alinoHt inconceivably JiUnuj'; and it i** trrlain lhai an atlempl 
by I*itt lu maintain an army In extras nf rhe urtliiiary |>eaco 
calablishmcmt wimtil have anawd a |Hnveiful tippoNiiimi, lie 
Ihcrckjre ct)ru:enlraletl \w efrort-* on ihe navy, and the mari- 
time. triumphs of the war were <lne in ihe la^l resijrl In his 
fo.slerin^^ care. As for ihr army, hr kepi il ai iv* normal Nirenj^lh 
until tl^e?iprln^t of the year «7<y, whruhe dn iilcst U\ elfeil H<vmc 
reductions. In t»ne sense this dei isitin Is i usiliable t*< him. It 
|>rovcs that hr nritlier tiesired nor exjKHiril a rnpuirr whh 
Krance, In his view ihe risks nf war were past. After his 
Hurreiuler lo llu* hanpiess t'aihatim* in i/*jl p»‘arr ^rnmul 
MHHured, I*'urlher, his ihsi*at»n lo irdiiie ilir Hniish Army was 
fortned hrfoic the <letdara!hm o| w»if by lAant e ay,.misi Ansiria 
(aoiU April tyO-M- Afler the rnplinr of p'rame with Sardinia 
and Prussia It appeared the hrij'lu of inadnrs% for a sinr;le tiis. 
nr]*i\nlv,crl Slate to rnlar^e the ein le of its enemir ^ t'uiw- 
qucntly, up lo ibe miuid wrt-k r»f NiivrmlK-r lyiM* Pill and 
Grenville were fully justified in rxpcsUiij.; ihe diM.onut td (rraea 
for Great Hritaln. Here, as at many jHiinH in ibr riisuin^ 
HlrUKRlc, il was the imp<»ssiblr whii b happenrd 

Is Pitt to be blamed for rfferiin^; rt omanirs whielt le*l In a 
rediKiitni of taxes and an allrvialinn r»l the burdens of ihd 
poor? 't*he thief danger of tlir year*^ cyoi, eame not from 
the I'Veneh Ja< i»bins, bul fmin iheir Hraish 'iyin|Mllti/ers ; aiul 
expericiUT warranted the hehrj ihal. with a liuhlemna nf Iho 
financial haul, the naliort would manife'^l ftirmer loyalty. On 
33rd Aiqjusl (rrenvtilr wiole "(inr only dan^jer is at home, 
and for averting that tlaufjer, (irate and ec onomy are our lw?^l res 
HOUrces." ^ These c rmsideratious are |ailllif:al rallier than miUtaryi 
Hut II h impossible to sTjiarale the two spherrs The ^lreM({lh 
of the army rlepcndti ultimately on ilir strrii|>ph of the iialion. 

U U alftn well to reuiemlwr lUal ^*yslrmaiie prejiaraiiou for 
war wn« an oulitMUe of that Mriiij^jle Cain>;»tr(pll(Ui was a l«?i|uesl 
of the French UevoluUoii. IMaimed fir**! by Tai not, Il was carried 
oul by UuboiH (Tant^ and others in lyijX Hul m lyo.f the days 
of laryc armies had not dawned. U was usual to mahtlain 
arnull furce^i of prufertsional suhliers, loijrihcr with a niore or le?ai 
* I )m|Miti»rc! V t* II, I7J 
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inefficient militia. In England methods not unlike those of the 
age of Kalstaff still held good. War was an adventure, not a 
science. In France first it became an intensely national effort. 
The Jacobins evoked the popular enthusiasm; the Committee 
of Public Safety embodied it in citizen armies; and the science 
of Carnot and Napoleon led them to victories which shattered 
the old-world systems and baffled the forecasts of Pitt. 

Let us briefly survey the conduct of the war by Pitt in its 
chief stages up to the year 1798. The first period is from the 
declaration of war in February 1793, to the Battle of Fleurus, 
near the close of June 1794. At the outset he is alarmed by the 
irruption of Dumouriez into Holland, and hastily sends a small 
British force under the Duke of York, solely for the defence of 
Helvoetsluys and its neighbourhood. It answers its purpose; 
the French are held up at the Hollandsdiep, wliile the Austrians 
crush their main force at Neerwinden. Thereupon Coburg claims 
the Duke’s assistance in driving the Republicans from the 
fortresses of French Flanders. Pitt and his colleagues give their 
assent, because the enterprise seems easy after the defection of 
Dumouriez, and Dunkirk is a tempting prize near to hand, but 
mainly owing to their urgent desire that Austria shall find her 
indemnity not in Bavaria, but in the PTench border fortresses. 
Thus, for reasons which arc political, ratiier than military, the 
Cabinet (un barks an insufficient force on what proves to be a 
lengthy and hazardous enterprise. Further, while the British 
push on, Prussia holds back; so that the Duke of York virtually 
takes the place of the Prussian contingent. Unaware of the 
duplicity of Berlin, and trusting that the Allies will soon master 
the border strongholds, Pitt and Dundas prepare to harry the 
coasts of France, and to secure her most valuable colony, Hayti, 
These are their chief aims in the war. But, while preparing 
maritime expeditions, they also drift into a continental campaign, 
from which they find it hard to withdraw. 

The efforts put forth at Toulon and in Corsica were the out- 
come of the treaties with Austria, Sardinia, and Naplc.s, which 
required the appearance of a British fleet off the coasts of France 
and Italy. While seeking to strengthen both the Coalition and 
the Royalists of Provence, Admiral Hood’s force found an un- 
expected sphere of action at Toulon, In August 1793 that city 
admitted the British troops and a Spanish force a few days later. 
Thereupon Pitt claimed the help which he had a right to expect 
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from his Allies. Naples and Sardinia sent contingents deficient 
in quality or numbers; and the Court of Vienna, after promising 
to send 5,000 troops from the Milanese, neglected to do so, 
Quarrels and suspicions hampered the defence; but the arrival 
of the Austrian contingent would probably have turned the 
scale. Owing to the length of time required for despatches from 
Toulon to reach London, Pitt and his colleagues did not hear of 
the remissness of Austria until 22nd December, that is, five days 
after the fall of that stronghold. Had they known it a month 
earlier, they could have sent thither the large force, then mus- 
tering in the Solent, which on 26th November set sail for the 
West Indies. 

This seems an unpardonable diffusion of efforts. But Ministers 
must already have regretted their readiness to take up the duties 
incumbent on Prussia in Flanders; and doubtless they resolved 
not to play the part of the willing horse at Toulon. In the early 
days of every league there comes a time when an active Power 
must protest against the shifty ways which are the curse of 
Coalitions. Besides, Pitt had to keep in view the interests of 
Great Britain. These were, firstly, to guard the Low Countries 
against French aggression, and, secondly, to gain an incleinnily 
for the expenses of the war either in the French West Indies, or 
in Corsica. The independence of the Low Countries was a 
European question. The maritime conquests concerned Eng- 
land alone. Were Britons to shelve their own interest.^ for a 
question of international import? The statesman who docs so 
will not long hold the reins at Westminster. Besides, no device 
for weakening France was deemed more effective than that of 
seizing her wealthiest group of colonies. On the other hand, 
there was pressing need of armed help for the Royalists of 
Brittany; and on this ground we must pronounce the West 
India enterprise ill timed. A still worse blunder was the con- 
tinued inactivity of Moira^s force in the Solent and the Channel 
Islands. The reports of an intended French invasion form a 
wholly inadequate excuse for his inaction. His troops could 
have rendered valuable service either in Brittany, Flanders, or 
at Toulon. The riddle of their inaction has never been solved. 
Ultimately the blame must rest with Pitt, Dundas, and Lord 
Chatham.* 

^ In ‘‘H. 0 .,’^ Geo. HI (Domestic), 27, are Dundas^s instructions to Moira, 
dated 20\h November 1793, appoiming him Major-General in an expedition 
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(n \ 7 \h\ I*llt ho|ir<l in rc'tricvc lUv failmrs nf ilu* first ram- 
pai^'M and lt» wear down the hVru’h clrfnHe* Inir lld‘‘ |iiir|Hise 
he lihrrally MutiHidi/nl Austria and nuuludrd with Ptnssia a 
treaty which, svilh hrller inann^^einrnt, iiiij^ht liavr lirnutd»' 
srt'inul hiyjdy eflwient aviny Uwn h'lundns. H'tu* rtunjuuN id* 
that Mpiint'lule wananird the hope that .MO.um allied tnHipN 
wnuld iulvaiua* tin llie math and ninth east friuiliers nf hVaiirr* 
'rhry were mil fnrduainiinu ; hnl. c’ven iis it was, the I m|iriialists 
and the lJuke nl Yurk nailnl the I’rrmh levies in h’tariilrrs luul 
seemed almnl lu tipen llu^ usiy to Paris, haul Unvvr's vitinry, 
named ** tlie j^;lnrinns fiisl nf June/' nisurrd sii|irennuy in the 
(‘haniu-l. itiittany and la VtmWv sveie uypun ntlaiur. ^l*hc 
Ifninii Jack rrplured the Irienlcair mi llu’ stnui^dmlds nf ( ursica 
uikI ill tile mnsl lerlile parts nf llir West Indies, [n April 
May 1704 the t (»lla[»M* u( the Jamtuns srrnint iinminrnt. 

Hut these early li iuinplts »«f die Allies wtae alimist as fatal 
llieir later elisaslc'r*. Imh’rd du-v wen* l.njjely the t .uise nt the in, 
Helievin^f Ihai lliry li.nl die j;aine in dieii lutnds, Pnissta ainl 
Ansiria relaxed llniv rtt^nts at the veiy time when hmiue 
pildeil heiM’ll Im a miphlii i stnund** M^M 'ivei, ihe eiiiri|M‘iii r 
nt tiu* Pnli Ji < )ue anai in an iiiiih- pli.r e - riv* *! mn e Im 

distrait die (nirnirn rr\ 4 l. iiiid l»» weaheir linn rthaii in ihr 
VVi* il. Mnr eiivr'i , the An^d'* I'in . aau I ie,»tv m| Mas* 
siriliintJ the valley I»| die Mi rise as (hr sphrte itt at tj«*n el the 
Ihn'eaans stilr»idi/ei| tiy h «nid llitlland was <*111 

ri^id as Im Inmislr lln-n yenerals Vi riU rK% rises lur te(ns{ii^ 

In inalih limn die rahitinatr airiM-i dm Iimmi nf the l^rrinh 
itilniniis rrnw pn hirwariL 4 hr itpstiMl rvai (hat Kn^d^tml 

and the 1 tiiti It Krpnlihi y%%i nMthirirt in letirnt (nr dirir siihstdirs, 
while ihr Pi IIS aans mi dtrir side 1 fnt(rd at thr inshtrni dmiainhi 
fmin l>nnil<»n atid d hr llai^iir l*>r die r%ait liithlinnil n| the 
har^'aiii Ihr silnatimi was aitiiMyin^' Inf niditary ini n. and the 
IhilisU Cinvnnitirnl rurd nt tyinr' them dnwn sttmy^rtttly 

tn a (lank inafih. rvhnh was hitii^dil with daii^mr after die 
tirlay n| piit ni ratilyiiu: ihr Manpatl (rah J|td May >, wlnlr 
the |K»sl |Hairinr III m die payment id dir fit ^t siiti Miliri j*a%r 


Ilf I «irrr «riih vniili tinn 4 Itm^r^ii 

iimin H AfMt llr ib |«( 5rj.:it- “.r Mjit'i n| ant p'-** r i* t*tf 

hrl|imr| llm tlir rnrin^ It tie n^riio ^1(4 « r itirnlH • 

(uf lir 1 % hi irtiata^ mir«a» 1 lir jitn m in lirSjt fK<- » Atnr *t| It 

and lr4il tn a rg^rnrr^l 
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the Prussians a good excuse for inaction.* Hfs remonstrance to 
the Prussian envoy in London, at the close of September 3 794i 
was also unwise. For it exceeded the more measured protests 
of Grenville, and furnished the Berlin Court with the desired 
excuse for recalling its troops from the Rhine. In short, the 
campaign of 1794 failed, not so much because the French were 
in superior force at tlie battles of Turcoing and Fleurus, as be- 
cause the Allies at no point worked cordially together. The 
intrusion of political motives hampered their generals and turned 
what ought to have been an overwhelming triumph into a dis- 
gracefully tame retreat. 

The disasters at Turcoing and Fleurus open up the second 
stage of the war. Realising more and more the difficulty of 
defending Holland and Hanover, Pitt seeks to end that cam- 
paign and to concentrate on colonial enterprises and the war in 
Brittany and la Vendde. Experience of the utter weakness of 
his Administration for purposes of war also leads him to 
strengthen it at the time of the union with the Old Whigs. 
They demanded that their leader, the Duke of Portland, should 
take the Home Office. On Dundas demurring to this, Grenville 
generously assented to Pitt’s suggestion that he should vacate 
the Foreign Office (6th July). Fortunately the Duke declined to 
take it; and Pitt resolved to make drastic changes, especially by 
curtailing the functions of the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, and creating a War Ministry of Cabinet rank. Some 
change was clearly requisite; for of late Dundas had supervised 
internal affairs, including those of Ireland, as well as the conduct 
of the war; as Treasurer of tlie Navy he managed its finances, 
and, as President of the India Board, he souglit to control the 
affairs of that Empire. As for the War Office, it was a petty 
office, controlled by a nonentity, Sir Charles Yongc, who was 
soon to be transferred to the Mint. 

In the haphazard allotment of military business to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Amherst, to the head clerk of the War Office, 
Yonge, and to the overworked pluralist, Dundas, we discern 
the causes of disaster. The war with France being unforeseen, 
Pitt had to put up with these quaint arrangements; but the re- 
verses in Flanders and the incoming of the Portland Whigs 
now enabled him to reduce chaos to order, He insisted that the 


' “ Malmesbury Diaries,^* iii, 96-8. 
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try of State for Home Affairs should cease to direct the 
of the war, but consented that colonial business should 
his lot. On the other hand he greatly enlarged the func- 
f the War Office. His will prevailed. On 7th July Port- 
^rced to become Home Secretary, while his supporter, 
am, came into the re-organ i^^ed War Office as Secretary 
*, Dundas becoming Secretary of State for War and the 
ss. Despite the obvious need of speciaH;5ing and strength- 
hesc Departments, the resistance of Dundas was not easily 
[ne. His letter to Pitt on tliis subject betrays a curious 
less of vision on a subject where clearness is essential; 

Wimbled on, July 9, 1 794. ‘ 

The idea of a War Minister as a separate Department you must 
[lection be seiLsible cannot exist in this country. The operations 
re canvassed and adjusted in the Cabinet, and become the joint 
lis Majesty’s servants; and the Sec^ of State who holds the pen 
more than transmit their senlimenis. I do not mean to say that 
not at all times in H. M,’s Councils some particular person who 
i QUglit to have, a leading and even an overruling ascendency in 
duct of public affairs; and that ascendency extends to war as it 
every other subject. Such you arc at present as the Minister of 
g. Such your father was as Secretary of State. Such you would 
)u was Secretary of Stale, and such Mr. Pox would be if he was 
y of State and tlie Duke of Bedford First Lord of the Treasury, 
t it depends, and must ever depend, on other circumstances 
i particular name by which a penson is called; and if you was to 
Secretary of State for the VVar Department tomorrow, not a 
living would ever look upon him, or any other person but you, 
Var Minister. All modern wars arc a contention of purse, and 
iome very peculiar circumstance occurs to direct the lead into 
channel, the Minister of Finance must be the Minister of War. 
Lher for obvious reasons was an exception to the rule, 
mpossible for any person to controvert the position I now state; 
irefore, when you talk of a War Minister, you must mean a 
0 superintend the detail of the execution of the operations which 
irmined upon. But do you think it possible to persuade the 
hat such a separate Dcparlmcnl can be necessary? Yourself, so 
general superintendence is necessary, must take that into your 
ids. If it was in the hands of any other, it would lead to a con- 
angling between him and the various Executive Boards. 


' Chevening MSS. 
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The illoKlciilily of this letter \voulil be if it luul not 

been so tlisastrtnis. Hecuuse war tlejKMMls nlliinalrly nn nioncy^ 
Ihcrofora (said Durulas) the (‘haiirrlli»r nf the l%xrhn|uer nujjlU 
to control its operations and iwt viitiuilly as Seurtary State 
for War, Tlicn why not als«»as I'irst \mu\ of llu* Admiralty? 
Ncj sooner is the question hirnuilated llum wr srr (hat l)undas 
is confusin^t i\yu very different Ihiiqjs, munrly. vjenrral rinanrial 
contrcil aiul (he administration of mitilary affair In lai l» UumlnH 
still cluiqt to the old 1 iisttuns whieh jdlHlle<l to llie Seurtarics of 
vSl.'ilc wide and rdlen overlappiiq: tliilies He divi not nre the 
need of a sprriali/ed and aulhoi ilaliv«* Wai Othie, ihou^h the 
triumphs aehieved liyt arnot and the t ’nmmiltre ot rubUv Safety 
durftqt the past twelvemonth minhl luivr m|h nrd hi . vyv ». loir- 
lunaldly, Pitt rliseerned the nrirrat>* uf siimyihi'niiqj tlrat De- 
parlinenl; and, as we liave msmj, he made !)iinda% and Wind- 
ham War Ministers, willi seals in iIm‘ t abiiirL l lius Iomm July 
1704 military uffturs hatl a elunu t* of adequate io alment in that 
body; urul ISU deserves ^jrrat toslil U*i lemiHli lInq' the l abinel 
In n way Nuilcd to the exi^»ern i(*s of modem naifate 
Why did lie not appoint that ex|«Mieiurd soldiri,ihe Marquis 
Cornwallis, Secretary of Slate lor Wari' 1 hr an-avri i% that lie 
dcBi^iicd him us siUi'essor to the Ihiketif VoiU in Idandri**. Ah 
I wiH already appeared, Pill framed this resiiUr in lo liniary 
on the return of Oirnwaltis Irom Imlia; and, ihtuinh relmffril 
then, lie eonlimird to revolve the mailer until tlw lviqpmn\q* of 
the autumn, wlirn the opposition nf (irui^jr III and of hVamis 
fl of Austria |irrventet| the a|ipoiMtmen! of that rxperierued 
suhlier to the supreme tunimanit td the Alhr* As lor the 
accessirru i»f Windham to the War Department, it smnslohave 
been merely a device to saliifythr ()hl Winy/* rmlialrly the 
question was not even drsiussetl until qtli July, when the Dukeof 
Porllaml first named it to Windliatte As it finds no plarr inthr 
Pill-Grenville lellers until 7ih July, we may inter that Pill and 
Dundas acie[Hed Windlnun with muiic rrliutante *n an ardent 
paijj>an of Ilmke and the /iNixt/s, Windham mnv tM^r'iIsiriitly 
urged an expedition to lirittaiiy, ami the CluilK-ron ami Veu 
crUcrpriscs were largely due to hiim Pitt and Dundas. after 
Ihdr cKpcrktice iff the had ua great \\^ \vc In the^m 

ciTorla; and after the defection of Spain lliey tllneernetl the 
Increasing need of concentrating ihedr efforts on Irome rirfence 
and operations whidi aalcguarde<l liritinh inlrredn in lire ICast 
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id West Indies. To these causes may be ascribed their 
xfsion to withdraw the British force from the island of Yen, 
he indignant letters of Windham to Pitt in 1796-8 .show 
lat, after the Yen fiasco and the beginning of the peace negotia** 
ons with France, his advice was slighted. His inoaiiings to 
irs. Crewe over the degeneracy of the age also tcU their talc. 
I October 1796 he merely drags on ** at the War O/TTicc until 
i sees what turn things will take. 

PitPs determination to ensure efKcicncy in the services appears 
om two incidents of the closing weeks of 1794. He dcpo.scd 
ord Chatham from the Admiralty in favour of the far more 
ficient Lord Spencer; and he removed the Duke of York from 
c command in Holland. Another change remains to be noted, 
imcly, the retirement of the Master General of the Ordnance, 
he Duke of Richmond had for some time ceased to attend ihc 
eetings of the Cabinet. During six months Pitt put up with 
is pcevishnes.s; but on the receipt of alarming news from 
ollanci, he exerted his authority. On 27th January 1795 he 
formed Richmond that liis long absence from the Cabinet and 
s general aloofne.ss would make )us return unplcasanl and 
imbairassiug to public business. This consideration/' he added, 
nust decide my opinion . . . and at this critical time it .sccm.s 
dispensable to make some such arrangement as shall substitute 
me other efficient military aid in .so important a Department.’* ‘ 
iiis cutting note produced the de.sircd result Richmond rc- 
;nccl and Cornwallis took his place at the Ordnance and in 
e Cabinet No change was more beneficial. During the next 
rce years the Ministry had the advice of the ablc.st soldier 
the generation preceding that of Wellington. Unfortunately 
e Cornwallis letters arc so few tliat his .share in the shaping of 
ir policy is unknowti; but it is dear that he helped Ministers 
lally to override the resolve of the King to keep the relic of the 
'itish force for the defence of Hanover.^ 

To conclude tlie .survey of thc.se changes, wc may note that 
e Duke of York, after returning from Holland, became Com' 
ander-in-Chief of the British army, a situation in which ho 
rned general approbation. Tims, when It is asserted that IMtt 
together lacked his father's i)owcr of discerning military talents, 
e reply must be that he rendered an Incalculable .service by 

^ Pretyman MS.S. **CoinwalUs Covresp.,” ii, 289, 
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orRaiu^Jn^ a coinpelcnl War Minislry, that \\c put tlir* rif^hi men 
in the plnct?, llH»u^:h at ihr ntst i»l tiMnulinn; ilm Kintf, the 
Ouko of YtM‘k» a piavriful nnhluman, ami hi-* nu-u hrnlhrr; and 
lluit hr. <|uickly nulrtl llir iraUM i'iulnU aluHlirs iif Mnnn* even 
when untlor crnsuiv fnr arH nf »HN*»lKM|iriu'r in (‘nr^iica. The 
rcHuUs aUaiilCil hy ihr older Titl wore Ur innrr hiilliaiit; fnr he 
came tu the frc»ut al a liinr when ihc prcihlnuH far Ich» 

tlifficull anti illu^iury than thn%r nf iho Urvoliitionary Kra; lull, 
if the very diverse cnmliticmN of ilirir limes lie ronsitlered, the 
services of V\ii will m*t hutlTer hy tuiiiparison even wllli ihnac of 
his father. 


The lor|ior of tltel)uU'h in defemlinj.; ihrir l ountiyimd ihc 
refusal die l)uke of llriiii*iwiik l«» i»rj:ani/e ihe tlefencc of 
Nmlli (lernmny virtually endetl ihr war on that side In one 
respect the dcfecliiin of IVusNia in Apiil pr^nnl lirneficial; 
fur Hhc untlerluuk to Uerp the States of North and tVntral ('ler- 
many entirely neutral. Ihul irror^je III romlruiended at (hicc 
tu place his hdeelorate inuler her eoverln^t the whole Hrilhh 
and subHidi/.etl force nnt*ht have l>een withdrawn in the njiring 
of llml year. IVide* howewer, fur noriie lime Itrlil him hac k from 
tlml|)olilic hut Inunilhitin^f step. t’oii%r(|uenlly srvrral hatlallons 
reinnirieci in llaruwcr for no loiijf n lime in to weaken the blow 
cleall at Paris ihrouKli (Juihrion. This was hir:ldy prejudicial to 
the llrelon moveinenl, wliich would have hunicl in the troops 
detained in (lermany the firm mu lein that was so mueh iieedccl. 
liven after tlie ^jliastly huhire at Quilieron, had the Vrcndi 
corps arrived at Spiltuad al the end of July instead of 
AukuhI, the expedition let the Vendran coast mir;lit have ended 
dincrcinUy* It is usual to htume Pitt or IhmduH fitr the delay In 
those pirparations, lUit (ieorf*e mini lie held finally respon- 
nlble. As to the Qiiiheron disaster, it has lieen pretved to reruilt 
frcMn the hoidieailrchiess of Puisayr, llie trlininal c arelessnc!!i<i 
of I lervilly, and the c raneless sc hisnn of die Ktiyalists. 

With the alliance c»r tlu^ Ihiich ami l•■renell Urpublics in May 
t79Si^*^*d the almost open avowal of the hVem li laine hy the 
Court of Madrid in July, the war entered u)Hin a iliird phawe. 
Thenccforlh the coltiiual motive was paramount al \Vesimin«ler» 
for Pill and his aillea^pies c|uesiionrd the wisdom of luddir^f 
Caasicti, Ou the uUier hand they souydw to sah^puud India by 
sui/iMt{ the C ape of (iocul Ilii|»e, ami tti pre serve llajdl fiom the 
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oatln of till! I'Vench, to whom Spain ljan<U;«! over her posses- 
n, San Domiinjo. Unforliituilcly the {.pealer the prominence 
an'ded to colonhil affair.*), llte wider p.nnv the Inene.h with Spain, 
til in October t7(K» the Court of Madrid declared war. l.s I’itt 
be blamed for the ni[»lme with Spain? b'lom the Ktandpoinl 
llurke :onl VVimlham he i.s open tonrave cen.'^ure. Stirveyinp; 

‘ cour>ie of event') from their voynlisl minaret, thene proj)hela 
i.'icd not to proelaim the re.sioralion of the Hunrhons to be the 
e purpo.se of llie wjir. l.ot there be no talk of IndemnilicH. 
coiUcnl with criiHhiuK JneobintHtn anti rcHtorin(;[ order. Such 
» their contention; and much may he aaitl for it, 

On the other hatid, wc mtiHt remember that at firat ICntfInnd 
9 not a principal in the contCHl. It was llirnat upon her by 
i nKfp'«f<^inti.s of the Jacobins, ami perforce .she [dayed a Hiib- 
linalc part in omtinotlal campaittus, the. |>ri/.es of which 
i.slria iuid I'ru.ssiii had already marked out. The. reproaches 
rlol hy Murke and VViiidham w<-re the outtsnne of itpiorance 
to the aims of the powerful ;\lli<‘s, whos«* eti-opeialioii, 
.(S)iry lhouy;h it casm*. to he, was at that titue deemed essential 
■siucesH, l•‘ul■lller, in ,*iliikiii|' al the ^'|■ell<■h <oloiiies, 1 ‘itt 
lowetl tin* tsiiirse .sueee*'sl)illy a)lopt)(l liy l''.ii(tland in .sevr'iid 
irs. Hill line ai;ain his didiiiillits were (pealer itiiiii those 
tdialluim. liidee<l, they were enhanced hy the triumphs of 
lalham. VVMiere now cotiltl tie deal the most lelliii^t blow? 
it nKain.sl I’aiiada; for liis father hail reft Ihiil prir.c. 'I'he 
cncli sclllcmenls ill the I'.aHl Imlies weieof.sinall aceount. It 
IS 111 lluyll, Muilinliiue, <i<ul liuudcloupe that Krench com- 
nrcc could be riiineil. Al them, ihereftirc, he Hlruck. Hut in 
doin^; lie reopened the old dispnles with Spain. In vain 
.1 he .seek to avert hiekerini'w hy siiKj.;e.slin|,{ a friendly 
der.slandiiii!; ahonl ilayti. (iodoy was dclerinincd to bicker, 
id, tiH the svar cltati('e(l its eharaeder, the old l.nlin arTmlllCK 
iped that ndvenliirer l<i undermine the moimrihical lenp;iie 
cl to draw hack .Spain to the traditional cuimecllcin will) 
anec. 

'i‘he Spanisli declnrali«iii of war in Oetolier lyyb opeii.s the 
iirlh pliase of the stni^jj'le. ‘I'heiu eforlh ICn|.'land .stood on the 
feiisive in ICuropc in order to jpiaisl and sireii^'llien her 
ilouial l•impil•c. She aliaiidoiied Corsica iind l•■,ll)a: she with’ 
ew her Heel from the Medilerrani'aii ho lluil Ircdaiiil minlll he 
reeiicd from attack. Pill's views also nndcrwenl a chan|{c. 
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I'orCKC^iiiH^ iiw of v\u^lri,l. In* in assuin peace 

wilh P'raniteainl S|>ain hj* oiihpirrinj: riiiii4:h U*uii«iry nver^ca 
to C()unU?rh.ilanii! the* IriunipliN u( nniiapuli* ami MnriMu in 
hilly ami tiu* Uhinrlaml, If lie tniilil m*l n“*lnu‘ ihr Halauirnf 
Power <Hi Ihr (‘mUiiieiU, In* Nlrovr In Nali^piaiil Uiilish inlrreMls 
at all essential point‘d. l*‘ailinK tn -.avr llnllaiiil hnm llir Jam- 
bins' ^pip. lie eonc|urftal ami hcbl Ihr t‘api*, 'I bis was Uir bent 
of llis poPn)* «lntin|.;[ l)u‘ pearo nveiluirs nl llu* yrar lie 

.striiKfrb‘<l irbu laiitly wilh thr wati npiin .inp a < iimppoiiuno 
llm imilions tif b'ox, ^boy. nv Willwtfnire {%^\ prate, but wer 
luipiinr ihat Kram.r wmihl br « umpr’ltnl by llir pir ^ aiir *if bank- 
rupu.y In nanr in Umiun ami Miurmlri smur *«l tier it'nlinrUUll 
coni pirspn im nimii In al inn ni l nvri 114; lin 1 ulianr 1, WillK*Hiirce 
hcaitl him tin lai<’ lhal In* mhiIiI abnM.l tabtrl.ilr ihr linn* when 
hiT rcsiiintfs wnuKI br rxlian-^lisL On ihr pbitanibinpi^ii ri> 
[KMlin^^ ibis al a iliimn paily, mu- n| bin jMir*lN, ili^ I.iv;ranl, 
willil)* rcnitU ki’th ** I stnaibl liki'* in kimw wbn uaO liamrllur 
of ibo ICxi bctpier In Allila.**' ‘I’bi^ intmik ^Iimh* a'annlrt Pill's 
nimneial arypinmnls amt rt'vrab* lln* wi ak |l♦alll n| ItiN (Hiliry, 
lie cniulnclccl thr svar .r* if it wrrr a Srvi ii Vt ai*/ W ar It was 
a Revolulionary Wiir; ami al llus vny liinr a ^piMlrr than 
Attila Wim at haml. llnnajMitr \va‘« pirpatin^; in n t' ibr »ijhj||s 
of Italy (or ihr rxlrnsinn i>{ ibr arena **1 -aub*. Nr|M»n, then 
»seel\ii4i t<» inlrrcepl llu‘ snpplirs uf Jlnnapailr'-i army in Ihc 
Riviera, (bresaw tbr tlauy^n ami llnr* ypaplmally Muumau.Mul ll: 
'* Italy is ibr i^jnlil riiinr; iiml ii nm r niirmb t't willmul inrans 
of irsisi.uu <*/* As by a lKr*li wr ^ r in ibm rnnark ami in llial of 
(In f.ayrani ibi* inisi ah ulalinn whit li was In ritin ihr libMvurk 
of PiU ami aliimsl min bi‘« rrmnliy. 

Drspilc llir n|ipnsitinn nf llu^ lifrnvillr In ibr 

llalitMls for prarr, Pill brhl liirn; ami rally in atlvaiKTs 

were inailr llutn^ih Wit kli.inumir mtrrphMni^mvny in SwiUcr- 
laiul. *riiry wrrt* bnrilnMinnl in failnrr, nn ,!rali Marrh ihe 
Dircclnry tln larrt) im irstilvr in lislrn in ii«* pmiMisals mvnlviiiK’ 
thu HiirrcmltT *if any »»f ihr lamh im tir|H»raU'«l m bramr by ihe 
termn of ibr ronMilulinn nf 1705 *lbU iinpbnl Ibal *br wnuW 
retain thr Kbinr bonml.iry.abni^ with Sarny, Niir,an«l A\li.;iion. 
(rrcuvillr I'cccivrtl ihr news wilh salislac imn, irmaikiny. li» Wick- 
ham that ibe nircclnry h*nl acini cbnnsily atnl **in laO playcil 
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1796] 

Mir better than we amid Imve lumped/*' The efferl nn 

niblic Dpinion was oven lietler wlu*n it appeared that h'laiue 
^\'[)ectu<l ICi^jIand to surrender lu'r et»h»nial eoui|iiesls. M’hal 
I'Vancc! should enormously ciu land while ihe lirilish ai- 

juisilions oversea wore' surreiidta'ed, Wiis so nionstnms a elaiiu 
IS to arouse the temper of the naliou. ICven h‘o>i a*hiiiUed llial 
fbVauco relaiiKal her coUipiesls in ICnrope, lCii|.;lantl iiuisi keep 
hose f^ained at s<'a, As Ihlt pointed tail in his sprecli of U>lh 
Vlay 1796, tlie b'rencli demands bli^{lued all hopt* of peace; and 
VC must stru^fllo on, " waitini^ for the return tif reason in our 
lolnclcd enemy." 

IMtt regarded the I'rench cnn(|uesi of Italy as munterhalanced 
^y the triumph of Jervis and Nelson at (’a(>e St. Vincent In 
i'cbruaiy 1797; and he ihtMefore refthed to mnsltler Uie tesslon 
if Gilirnltar to Spain. Wholeliearletll)' lie MJt 4 ;h( for peaa* in 
hat j'car. Ihit it was to he (usua* with honour, in laet, (heal 
Ih'italn fared better afU'r l 7 ofi than he(oi<\ As Allit*i ft*ll away 
ir joined the eiiem3% her real .slren^ph lH*j.^an to appi*ar. ‘I’ht* 
easons for th<^ (laradox arc nol far to M-ek. (^pc'ii raieniir»i iiir 
ess ilai 4 ;;(?rous than false frimids. bnilhei. the roinplocilic. of 
he war, resultioM from tin* l onllirUnji; aims i»f tin' Allies, vani'*hed, 
ICn|.|;land therefore' c ould ac t in llu* way in wide h i*ill would idl 
doiHf have preferred her to act, nann ly, ap,ainst the enemy's 
:olonics. In ICurope her altitude was defensive; and fora time 
n the summer and autumn of 179^ fears of invasion were rife, 
^ccordinffly the (Juarler Masler«t leneral, Sir Uavirl Dimdn^ 
Ircw up a .sclieme of coast defence, especially for the dhlricl 
l>etwocn l^cgwell Hay and bevensey Hay; he aho devised 
mcaHurcs for ** rlrivinK " the Cfamtry in front of llie enemy. In 
November of llml year he recommended tlie coiislruclion td 
iialtoric.s or entrenchments at Slmoier's Mill, Hlarkhealh, on the 
Hills near i.ee, I.cwisliam, Sydenham, Norwoort, Sireniham, 
Merton, and VVarnlsworlli, The failure of lloehr.'s attempt at 
Hantry Hay and the victory off (‘ape St. Vincent somewhat 

' Hard, v, Witkliuni k JIJ. Sainr aiii •^latriuriiU 

nfiSnirl may lie noted here, (la pp. jg, «)o of vol. v lie nuurn ilau Pin 
inU^iU on anpiiring Malta and K^yia (dmiiKli )m tlirn in donhi whrthri 
10 retain Oornira): almi (hat, aUrr the insnU toCirorac Ml la l.tiiutnii on 
391I1 Oriohcr 1795, I 'ill prnpmfd a loan of and nrw 

I'luhamcnv refnsett. 't'lm fac ts are that Put a'»U*'d for that (nan on 71)1 Dec 
emlier r7</i, ami it waa Mdistrihcal In twriityawo tin (hr name day 

Parliament voted the rimv laxca. 
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ihcHc fcrtf’^i hill, t*^viiu* I** I hr* iiiiii^* '*i4i«^Mr tfclftud, 

J’InKiftnil rcnmhiril on ihr itrhH it\« !!ii*oi^:ii xhr i;Q 7 -g, 

until llnimimrlcN riMhh *| hi t ^ihl^c a 

cruHhiug hluw ul lUr thirl iuh»i*i.il rtil< rjm r »i| hrr uiilagnulqt 
TlUit luivcnUirr.iui^cthtf wilh ihr . 4-nv *4 hniiur «l Rnmo 
niul in Sii iU.crlaiul, aruii^cil lUr 4i4:ri mi Ir^r m| Uin*iia, AiHlrin^ 
uml Naples, ami llurrliy tnl up h* ihr war nf ihr Smirul 
Coalilhm. 

AmUlNl (hr iiMilliil mI .Iiiit i wliuh *h4i4^ I* . I ihr .\Uicn in the 

h'ifHl (‘iMlitinn. riU*^ h‘iruj;hl w av i\**l S (vinll lint unly 

ihuM' whil havr Ihr mip vji 4 tuv mI ih** 'hphmuiit Kniic^ 

III r«l 4 kr, 4 ii«l liavr tliru w>iipui(.: iiiilut'UM'^ MM hiililtiry 

afrniih, havr (hr riphi I** anu . * luui hiicMliM . * ^imI |irr'Mirn|»* 
rtir jHutitrm U*t*‘ir h*.Miw4^*a wtjr ^iAiuptnl » MitiptcxUy, 
luul ilN ^nlllllMlI inlllil I m5«4 U% a il8» * ' vti iji i*f 

periment*'. I hal hr put I'* * mAn^ rih iiv aI •.jir pinr tmy 
he yirimtril, ami ycl lu rath t ah , ti lUr •!< umv hilly hfumn, 
the rra^uMn fur inahiii^^ (hr v. > in 4»h ^iMir lint m{ 

(lltithum hill ill Ml*r4 nil (hr r whlOi hr ^rn( ai'aifht 

llir h‘raiur<^ h tm ih^ii wh’« irjM;,oir Tiir fof hi'a hlun* 

(Icr^ in (hr war %vitl »nfini( (tia! shr ir'^^iunh^ mllnritir nf hi^ 
|>cr"*unjilily *uiil |M(fiMh'»Mt nrrtr^ ihr naii an4 rArlMMirni for 
ihr •'lru|.;v:h' I'nir, ih* « »|ip.*,UMi 38 he*SriS^;i I qtt J^lly 
and in in^'minirdy raiUi-i, !»n5 itn t *‘nJy vrrvcitl hi 

llumV lip in U»ld rrlirl ihr , ..UM-Iruoli anti iMiiilntcl 

(if llir I'llinr .NflUMlrl It wa- aU S.« |r InSr ihr {crKTIf^IHll 

rlhill**»»r l*M^ i*i ihr I M 8JII h lai'dma’s tprlmfr tin* ir4f, 

llunvi^huUl ll*i aiid in lhr>fi i*-|r4 *4 ihr thihnU isVitTf^ 

(Urc't fill jiiatr Mill in rirq^' rr.*^»nnlrgr Till whm inMsr IImmU 

|>rr*^MJMd tfllMllph Hr pMnrd ih^l Har 4a wa-a U|i4ifl U^i 

tluU i»n tail 'Milr 11 wa-i a 4? rlh'll . att*! itlal lihijnlr (IlC! 

jicrvrrM* ♦ * •ndiii I mI Pan. ’> i 4 anil |‘ n 4 ^;;va’'^d had wi*{ri (nt^hli^ 

gilin»t tnrr*)ra ami nui’h? aoo adu asJ A,'r«ia" gtr^tr, pfia. 

vided iJilly (hat (hr nal4*cii a i w urd 

Onr tpir'ilinn rrmaMi ; \V!n dr! o« 4 Put » a*!! Ihf' nali«»a in 
arin*»? Ihrrca^um !•*« In - » jnuli-in arr »!> ..ihlsr -j . t«i> Ib?* loum) in 
ihc! JMgrilMtrd « tin ‘tr 1 1 Tttra »d ihr I sa^'jD du ■ haf ai (r q , and IM (Il'R 
|Hi||(it:al hruirnt wIihIi ruai^r.l ihr v < Ihr mrf« 

prii|HHal hi nirfgr l.jn»\ ^Sdiha ,nd Vidnuiarri- Mn »»nr IMUonal 
arra)^ wmihl havr M^mird nscM nid h.i — , p Uir p-tpulavc had 
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cccntly been [)rotcstinff against the facilities given U> llie loyal 
0 arm and drill tlienisclvcs. It wan rnmonrefi that, by way of 
ctort, the men of Sheffield, Southwark, and Not wii h secretly 
miHlered fur practice with pikes. In sueh eireiim.staiues, con* 
icription might well .spell Revolution. Here was the weak (ilaee 
n Pitt’s armour. Hy parting cumiuiny with the refornieis, he 
lad cinliittcred no small .section of his coimlrymcii. In 179*1, 
ve have seen, lie was consklered a reactionary ami an o[jpressor. 
ile therefore could not apjieal to the nation, ns Cainiot did in 
■Vance, liven his Hill of March I7y<| for IncrcuHing the Militia 
jy an exten.sion of the old custom of the ballot or the drawing 
>riot9 produced .some di.scontent. A ainiilar proposal, passed a 
/ear earlier by the Dublin Parliament for raising ir),cxx) additional 
Vliliiinmcn in Ireland, led to w)de.sj)read rioting, especially in 
Jlslcr. Not until 1797 did the Scottish Militia Act eiuairc the 
idoption of similar methods by Scotland, though reginieitlH of 
■encibleH were rai.seil in tile ntcanlime. 

I'hc pri;|iarations for national defence eonliiiiied to pioeeed In 
he.se (laroeliial way.s, Pitt’.-- aullioitiy at W'esltoiie.ler w.e. at no 
Inu: more finiily (bunded than at the time ol the ineirtiui; of the 
lew Parliament in the autumn of 170b. Vet the piereineal 
nethods went on as bidore. lie proposi-d to liiisc' by meiiiei ol 
lu; ballot a levy of I 5 ,txxi iiieii in order to leeiiiit the itiivy and 
he Line regiments; and he fiirtlier asked feir a levy of fxi.uxj 
nen ns a Supplementary Militia, one tenth being embodied by 
urn.H HO as not to withdraw from work loo many hands nl one 
ime. Nor was this all. I’or ilie purpose of .slrcmglliening the 
rregular cavalry, he proposed lliai every person who kept ten 
loiflca should he retiuired to ftiriilsit one horseman and a horse 
or such a corp.s, and those who owned more than ten horses 
verc to .sulxscrihc a proporlionale sum towards Jl.s luaiutemiiae. 
le also retiuired gamekeepers aiul those who look out liieiisns 
0 shoot either to serve on hor.selmck tir to ftitd a siihsUtute. 
n nil lie expected to rai.se ao.CKXi horse.incit by ilicsc means, 

The atlilinlc of the I louse was on the whole highly lavoiirahle 
0 lhc.se propusal.s, l■’ox accu.sed Ministers of raising an invaviou 
icurc in order to coinjiass llieir own nefaiioustlesiipis; hut I’ill's 
list pro|Kmls passed wilhoiil a division; tliat on the 1 av.diy hy 
140 voles to 30. Nevertheless, Pill did nothing Inwiirds set.iir- 
ng cdlic.sloii in these tiiverse fortes, except hy a provision which 
ddigctl Volunteers to enrol in llie. hin|iplemeii(ary Militia, hi 
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take the oath as such, and to train by turns for twenty days at 
a time in any part of the country, instead of training once or 
twice a week in their own towns. This must have been beneficial 
where it was carried out; but, as the Militia was controlled by 
the Home Office, it is doubtful whether enough energy was 
thrown into the scheme to ensure success. 

These arrangements arc miserably inadequate in cotnparison 
with the lev^e en masse of Carnot, which baffled the calculations 
of foreign statesmen, flung back the armies of the Coalition, and 
opened up the path of glory for Bonaparte, Here the popular 
armament did not become in any sense national until after the 
renewal of war in 1803. The possibilities open to England, even 
in that trying year 1795, 'vere set forth by Major Cartwright 
in a suggestive pamphlet — '‘The Commonwealth in Danger.” 
After pointing out that, having been deserted by Prussia and 
Spain, wc must now depend on ourselves alone, he depicted the 
contrast between England and France. The French Republic, 
relying on the populace, had more than a million of men under 
arms. Great Britain was “ a disarmed, defenceless, unprepared 
people, scarcely more capable of resisting a torrent of French 
invaders than the herds and flocks of Smithficld.” Mow, then, 
could the danger be averted? Solely (he replied) by trusting the 
people and by reviving the ancient laws which compelled house- 
holders to bear arms. But thi.s implied the concession of the 
franchise. Be bold, he said. Make the Kingdom a Commonwealth 
and the nation will be saved. He continued in these noteworthy 
words: “The enemy is at the gates, and we must be friends or 
perish. Adversity is a school of the sublime virtues. Necessity 
is an eloquent reconciler of differences. ... By saying to Britain — 
Be an armed nation, she secures her defence und seals her free- 
dom, A million of armed men, supporting the State with their 
purse, and defending it with their lives, will know that none 
have so great a stake as themselves in the Government. . . , 
Arming the people and reforming Parliament are inseparable.” 

At first sight this seems mere rhetoric, but on reflection it will 
appear the path of prudence. By the talisman of trust in the 
people France conjured up those armed hosts which overthrew 
old Europe. At the stamp of NapoIeon^s heel a new Europe 
arose, wherein the mo.st potent defiance came from the peoples 
which drew upon their inmost reserves of strength. That these 
consist in men, not in money, is clear from the course of the 
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slnif;}flc iipiiin.st llu; fjrcal lCmp«i‘ur. S|iiuii, Kussia, aiul I'russiu 
ful()|iU!(! truly naliotuil .sysluni.s <if iUrCi'iur, aiul tjuiVkly fi>rj'r<l 
Ui the front. Hritain and Austria t iunt; to tiu-ir t»ld .sy.stnns, 
and, lliaidv.s to VVolliiif'ton'.s ('ciiitts' and l\I<’ttorni<di’.*j diploni.uy, 
they .survived. Hut they did not play tin* dirisivt; part whii li 
they initfht have done if lieorpe 111 and I’itt, h'raneiH II and 
Thuj'ut, hail early deterinineil lo irnst and arm their peoples. 
Unrortunatoly for ICntd<a'di .slu; underwent no military disaster; 
and therefore I'itt was fain to plod nioii).' in the old paths anil 
use tlie nation'.s wealth, not its manhood. He orj'.inimi it 
piecemeal, on a dH.s.s hasj.s, in.slearl of emhallliii^f It as a whole. 
In the main hisfrdinre to realize the ]>ossiliilities of the situation 
arose from his abandonment of those invigoratiiiK principles 
which nerved him to the achievements of the earlier and better 
part of hi.s career. It is conceivable that, had he letaineil the 
idealism of Ids youth and discovered a Hritish .Scharidiorst, 
Waterloi) mi|.fht have been foutjhl I7*K' and won solely by 
Hritish troops. 


CHAPTER XIII 

DEARTH AND DISCONTENT 


The Waste Land T^ill will turn the tide of our afTairs and enable us to 
bear without difliculty the increased burdens of the war. — Sinclair TO 
PiTT^ ijth March 1796. 

O N 29th October 1795 occurred an event unparalleled within 
the memory of Englishmen then living. An immense 
crowd, filling the Mall, broke into loud hissing and hooting when 
George III left Buckingham House in the state carriage to pro- 
ceed to Westminster for the opening of Parliament. The tumult 
reached its climax as the procession approached the Ordnance 
Office, when a small pebble, or marble, or shot from an air-gun, 
pierced the carriage window. The King immediately said to 
Westmorland, who sat opposite, ** That 's a shot,^^ and, with the 
courage of his family, coolly leaned forward to examine the 
round hole in the glass. Similar scenes occurred on his return 
to St James's Palace. The mob pressed forward with an eager- 
ness which the Guards could scarcely restrain, calling out “ Peace, 
Peace; Bread, Bread; No Pitt; No Famine.'* With some diffi- 
culty the gates of the Horse Guards were shut against them. 
Opposite Spring Gardens a stone struck the woodwork of the 
carriage; and the intrepid monarch alighted at St James’s 
amidst a commotion so wild that one of the horses took fright 
and flung down a groom, breaking his thigh. Thereafter the 
rabble set upon the state carriage, greatly damaging it; and 
when George later on proceeded in his private carriage to 
Buckingham House, he again ploughed his way through a din 
of curses. Pitt kept discreetly in the background, or he would 
have been roughly handled. 

A loyalist caricature of the period gives an imaginative 
version of the incident. In it Pitt figures as the coachman 
whipping on the horses of the royal carriage amidst a shower of 
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inert, iHfjfrt, iitul CdtH. The ICin|.j sils inside tihsolntely pussivu, 
th liu'iie pniliiidinn eyes; I.nnrtdnwiie, Uedfiml, Wliillnciul, 
d iilhei'.rt sU’ive U> sUip ihe wheels; l•\lx and Sheridan, armed 
ih hlndj'csms, seek Id force open ihe door; while Norfolk fnes 
hhmderlinss al llu: Kinp. Th«^ skcu h illnslrales Ihe fierce 
rtl.rtin».rtliij> of the linje, which .Hooiterl lo Incredibly coarse 
nri'es. Hut scarcely less sir.mi{;e was the insinuation of I,ans- 
wne, inimedialely after tlus afiair, that Ministers had theni- 
Ives plaiim-il it In or«(er to alarm (he public and per|>c(unlu 
Rir despotic rule. 'L'he same inshuialUm futnul favour with 
ancis I'laee, a raliid tailor of llollioni, and a prominent 
anber of the London (atrrcspondini' Society, who charged 
It wilh imperilling (he life of (icorge 111 in order lo keep 
ice. "It is a curious eirnimslanee,” he wrote, "lhal Hilt 
rried all his obnoxious measures, silenced or kept down his 
ponenlrt and raised vast sums of money by means of the 
iffus which he lOid his coadjutors had cieale<l. The war was 
mmeiued afO'r an alarm had been created, and it was kept up 
' the same means." ‘ b'ox and his followers often uttered similar 
lints. 

'l’he insults to ilur Kbit; were but lla* climax of an agitation 
lich had previously gone to sliange lengths. On ayili October 
<;S the London I'oi lesiionding .Society t onvened a monster 
;:eling in the fields neai t 'openhageii House, Islington, in order 
protest against the war and to |iress for annua! 1'arliamcnt.s 
d imiverKul snirrage. A crowd said to immlicr nearly I 50 , 0 tx) 
rsrins ns.sembled mider the chairmanship of Jolm lilmiH, and 
ssed an "Address to the Nation,'' which aaieludod as fnilowH! 
f ever the MritMt nation .sltcuild Uaidly demand strong ami 
cisive measiires, we iHihlly answer, ' We have lives aiul are 
fidy to tievold them either separately <ir collectively for the 
Ivalion of our nainlry.' *' ( hilwardly the meeting was orderly, 
that epithet can hr applied bi a monsler meeting which 
vocaU'd civil war. Hnl probniily les.s than one tenth of the 
semlilage heard the resohitiim. iMinally llircalening was a 
nddiiH circulated in London on the practice of " King killing." 
ace says nothing about this, and ridicules the" Adciress to the 
iilion ” as a fimlish prodiu lion, which he had oppo.se.d no less 
•ongly than the convoc.ition of the meeting. 'I'his was the 
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usual atlUudc nf lMa<r, llr v*»u}|hl !«• j • ihr a}Hr4lr of 

rrHs(^iialilcr»rss, (Irprrc aliuj^: all unu i -r l * aiul ht>iliy 
Ihe part of lii*i asMiri.Urs, hul i!iiiiinri-*i«ii,: llir UAUv . x*\ lUiliNli 
(lernncrals, wliit h Ur u^ualiy asi iilnnt itu' it* .i*U»*us ailvii r ti( 
Iht*. iMuissarirs uf ISU. 

us rularp/’ nur **urvry, I^rmu Oir n«uiir <Uliir krcnrtU 
it Is clear (luil ilearfuiitl atitl umrrl.iiit ii.dl 
pdliliciil (Ira tinlriit nf ilir ycMi-* J7*J- mill! Ilu' aiitiiiiin nl’ 
Nvilnr^scit aliiH»'»l ail i‘pi«trini« »*l •asliiiiut 1 »• i*nr 

lUiU rpiMiHlt% An iiillatiiiii>i|i»i V plaianl, rlalr-l X*ii^viih, ifiift 
Oi'lnlirr l/<;v Ua-, \vitli4y i in iilalisi ‘I h.il « llv, sm havr •vern, 
was a luUlH-il *4 Katlu aliMH Ihm' il lli.u llu* »lriiiiH ralic 
t'luUs stvu^'lii ivt li tliM.ili' \ulli tlu* vii w »»| lotutun; a Wuidua! 
(‘dUvnilidU. (hiri'l ihrii im nihrt , n.uitr*l pMMlrd 

Up the fnlltiWJii^: plat aul Allr i -aaliiij* lhal pfr\ ailing' ttii-irry 
Is due In llir prr%rnt linjtiNl and miiu i 1 u.n, \Ur niunlMTuf 
alilises and Hiui ture**, and *Mlir innnM|Hily faiin^ ulinti rli^ 
graces this nuiiUry/’ It ((iiilnuir i ihirt ** I hr Atnnari wnulrl 
({lailly ilisli^atr ynU in tint and plunder that \tr inurhl rnd au«dust 

you ihosr rfflitinf hrr(»e'i ulm f Jn * d»*\*»u*l Vi*tuMtrrr 

corps. . . . This wtvvdd lUirlnate U\% darUiiy, **1 

UH liy a inlUlnry urJstiK ra( y Ihr iMMiiinr*; wUUU aipphrd lUi 
with rpiiintilies nf turn rmw ^pMaii niutrf ifjr inat y**Ur i<| ihc 
^ri|{reNS of ihr Nnrlli nr lir drvilale IfMiit ifii < liikrisal uar Wr 
Hrnd Inunnisc* ‘•inn^s In ihr (Muipiants and ihr i h Tlmic 

rehels, rmt Nalisfird wiili irailMoamly thr i<nn|llultfl 

nulluiritirs uf itiril ( nunlry» have dr .MlaUsl Ihr lair mI it d lir-te 
honourahh' Allii's nnr4 W |rd,as nlhri v *4 die hmd air paid, by 
VIS," lie ihrn \\%\y * thnu In hum (Htpvilaf S^wirVirv andtlemarul 

redress nf ^pirv'aiurs* |(r CMmhulr« thus " Vnu inav as well 
look for rhtisliiy and nirr< y in (hr i* Mipfc'^s ttf Uirrtia. hnimiir 
ftiitl ciirisisltuny frniM Ihr Kinrt nf rrns’>ia. ui^dMiti and plain 
dcniintf from the liiinirrnr (4 limiiany, as a sjutk of 

virtue from onr Hell boni Miul«Uir"* 

In view of ttiesr fads, is il siirprisini,; lhai Mim';air*r'i decided 
lo a roynl prot lamaunn »maitm srthi intis as-jriidihrs and 
the circulalinu v4 lrea%nualdv pajwis^ ShcnUs, may.tMfales, 
and all Inw^nUiclin^ men were iliarp^rd l«i %ipprrlir(i,| ihnvr who 
dintrllnttcd ;aith papers uml (n hr||i in thr ntippfr'oion *4 srdh 
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ious meetings (4th November). Six days later Grenville intro- 
uccd the Treasonable Practices Bill, while Pitt in the Com- 
mons moved the Seditious Meetings Bill. The Prime Minister 
tated that, as soon as the Habeas Corpus Act came again into 
peration, the political clubs renewed their propaganda and 
roiight about the present dangerous situation. In order to 
uppress gatherings of a definitely seditious character, he pro- 
losed that, before a meeting of more than fifty persons which 
/as not convened by the local authorities, notice must be given 
y seven householders and sent to the magistrates. The Bill 
Iso required the presence of a magistrate, and invested him with 
fower to stop any speech, disperse the meeting, and order the 
nest of the speaker. But this was not all. The authorities had 
leen alarmed by the popularity of TheKvalPs racy discourses, 
esumecl early in 1795, which represented Government as the 
ource of all the country's ills. Whether his sprightly sallies 
/ere dangerous maybe doubted; but Pitt, with characteristic 
ack of humour, paid Thelwall the compliment of ordaining that 
ectiire-halls must be licensed by two magistrates; and a magis- 
rate might enter at any time. The Bill was passed for three years. 

Equally drastic was the Treasonable Practices Bill. Declaring 
he planning or levying war within the kingdom to be an act of 
ubstantive treason, it impo.sed dire penalties on those who de- 
ised evil against the King, who sought to coerce Parliament or 
lelp the invaders. Kven those who spoke or wrote against the 
onstitution came under the penalties for treason and might be 
ransported for seven years. As Fox indignantly exclaimed, if 
le criticized a system which allotted two members to Old Sarum 
mcl none to Manchester, he might be sent to Botany Bay. The 
ilarm of Pitt at the state of affairs appears in a request which he 
ind Portland sent to the Duke of York, on 14th November, for 
einforcements of cavalry. They asked him to despatch three 
roops of the ist Dragoon Guards from Romford to Hackney, 
eplacing the Pembroke Fencible Cavalry, which was utterly 
iselcss; to order up two troops of the Cornish P'encible Cavalry 
rom Barnet to Hampstead and Highgate; to despatch the i ith 
Light Dragoons from Guildford to Ewell or Kingston, and the 
[St Fencibles from Reading to Uxbridge. The.se, along with 
:hc Lancashire Militia at Lewisham and Greenwich, and the 
Guards in London, would suffice for the crisis,^ 

^ ** H. 0,/' (Departmental), Secs, of State. 
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Such were the conditions under which the debates on the two 
Bills proceeded. They turned largely on the connection between 
the Islington meeting and the outrage on the King, Canning 
stoutly affirmed that connection, which Sheridan and Fox no 
less vehemently denied. Wilberforce on this occasion supported 
the Government. Pitt showed little zeal in defending his Bill, 
promising to safeguard the right of public meeting when 
lawfully exercised. The debate in the Lords elicited from the 
Bishop of Rochester the significant statement that he did not 
know what tiie great mass of the people had to do with the laws 
except to obey them. The Karl of Lauderdale pilloried this 
utterance, thereby consoling himself for being in a minority of 5. 
In the Commons Fox mustered 22, a.s again.st 167 for the 
Government (6th November — 14th December 1795). Meanwhile 
monster meetings of protest were held on 12th November and 
2nd and 7th December, the two last in Marylcbone Fields, 
which now form the greater portion of Regent’s Park. The 
orderliness of these vast throngs, comprising perhaps a quarter 
of a million of men, affords a strong argument against the two 
Acts, Lord Malmesbury much regretted that there was no riot- 
ing, now that all was ready for its repression. After the passing 
of those “barbarous bloodthirsty” measures (as Place called 
them) the country settled down into a sullen silence. Reformers 
limited their assemblies to forty-five members; but even so they 
did not escape the close meshes of the law. Binns and Jones, 
delegates of the London Corresponding Society who went to 
Birmingham, were arrested there; and the Society soon gave up 
its propaganda. All but the most resolute members fell away, 
and by the end of 1796 it was .4 185 in debt,* 

Undoubtedly these measures mark the nadir of Pitt’s political 
career. Nevertheless, the coincidence between the London Cor- 
responding Society’s meeting at Islington and the attempted 
outrage on George III was suspiciously close in point of time; 
and a dangerous feeling prevailed throughout the country. Pitt, 
as wc shall see, took steps to alleviate the distress which was its 
chief cause; but after the insult to the King he could not but take 
precautionary measures again.st sedition. After such an incident, 
a Minister who did nothing at all would be held responsible if 
the monarch were assassinated. Some coercive measures were 

' B.M. Add. jMSvS., 27808 ; “ Hist, of the Two Acts,” 330 et seq. 
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inevitable ; and it is clear that they cowed the more restive spirits. 
Among other persons who wrote to Pitt on this topic, Wilson, 
formerly his tutor at Burton Pynsent and Cambridge, sent him 
a letter from Binfield, in which occur these sentences; “The 
Sedition Bills also have had so good an effect. Our farmers can 
now go to market without being exposed to the danger of having 
republican principles instilled into them while they are dining."' 
Apparently, then, the loyal efforts of JBerkshire magistrates ex^ 
tended to the interiors of inns. Whether the two Acts were not 
needlessly prolonged is open to grave question. Certainly, while 
driving the discontent underground, they increased its explosive 
force. General David Dundas, in his Report on National Defence 
of November 1796 » states that at no time were there so many 
people disposed to help the invaders. Perhaps we may sum up 
by declaring the two Acts a disagreeable but necessary expedient 
during the time of alarm, and mischievous when it passed away.’ 

The insult to the King was but one symptom of a distemper 
widely prevalent. Its causes were manifold. Chief among them 
was a feeling of disgust at the many failures of tlie war. The 
defection of Prussia and Spain, the fruitless waste of British 
troops in the West Indies, the insane follies of the French 
fhnigrh, the ghastly scenes at Quiberon, and the tragi-comedy 
of Vend6miaire in the streets of Paris, sufficed to daunt the 
stoutest hearts. By the middle of the month of October 1795, 
Pitt decided to come to terms with France, if the Directory, 
newly installed in power, should found a stable Government and 
exhibit peaceful tendencies. His position in this autumn is 
pathetic, Reproached by the 6 migrh for recalling the Comte 
d’Artois from Yeu, taunted by Fox for not having sought peace 
from the Terrorists, and reviled by the populace as the cause 
of the dearth, he held firmly on his way, shelving the ihnigrdsy 
maintaining that this was the first opportunity of gaining a 
lasting peace, and adjuring the people to behave manfully in 
order the more speedily to win it. 

This advice seemed but cold comfort to men and women 
whose hardships were severe. Political discontent was greatly 
increased by clear food and uncertainty of employment. The 
symptoms had long been threatening. At midsummer of the 
year 1795 the men of Birmingham assembled in hundreds 


’ Pin MSS., 190J “W. O./' 113. 
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Opposite a mill and bakehouse on Snow Hill» crying out: A 
large loaf. Are we to be starved to dcath?^' They were dis- 
persed by armed force, but not without bloodshed* At that time 
insubordination in the troops was met by summary executions 
or repression at Horsham, Brighton, and Dumfries* In July a 
drunken brawl at Charing Cross led to a riot, in the course of 
which the mob smashed Pitt’s windows in Downing Street, and 
demolished a recruiting station in St George’s Fields, Lambeth. 
The country districts were deeply agitated by the shortage of 
corn resulting from the bad harvest of 1794. A report from Rea- 
minster in Dorset stated that for six weeks before the harvest of 
1795 no wheat remained; and the poor of that county would 
have starved, had not a sum of money been raised sufficient to 
buy cargoes of wheat which then reached Plymouth. 

The suffering was increased by the extraordinary cold of that 
midsummer which destroyed hundreds of ncwly'Shorn sheep and 
blighted the corn. Driving storms of rain in August laid the crops. 
On heavy land they were utterly spoilt, so that even by October 
the poor felt the pinch. From all parts there came the gloomiest 
reports. In Oxfordshire there was no old wheat left, and the 
insatiable demands from the large towns of the north sent up 
prices alarmingly. In November Lord Bateman wrote from 
Leominster that the wheat crop was but two thirds of the 
average, and, if Government did not import wheat directly, not 
through fraudulent contractors, riots must ensue. Reports from 
Petworth, East Grinstead, and Battle told of the havoc wrought 
by blight and rains. At Plymouth the price of wheat exceeded 
all records. Lord Salisbury reported a shortage of one third in 
the wheat crop of mid-ilcrtforclshire. Kensington sent a better 
estimate for its corn lands. But the magistrates of Enfield and 
Edmonton deemed the outlook so threatening that they urged 
Pitt and his colleagues (i) to encourage the free importation of 
wheat, (2) to facilitate the enclosure of a)) common fields and the 
conversion of common and waste lands into tillage; (3) to pass 
an Act legalizing relief of the poor in every parish by the weekly 
distribution of bread and meat at reduced prices in proportion 
to the size of the family and of its earnings/ 

The protests against the Corn Laws are significant. In 1773 
the bounty system of the reign of William III was revised, the 


' « H. O.,” Geo. Ill (Domestic), 36. 
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average price of wheat being reckoned at forty-four shillings the 
quarter. If it fell below that figure, a bounty of five shillings a 
quarter was granted on export, so as to encourage farmers to 
give a wide acreage to wheat, in the assurance that in bountiful 
seasons they could profitably dispose of their surplus. But when 
the price rose to forty-four shillings exportation was forbidden, 
and at forty-eight shillings foreign corn was admitted on easy 
terms so as to safeguard the consumer; for, as Burke said: ** he 
who separates the interest of the consumer from the interest of 
the grower starves the country/* Unfortunately, in 1791, Govern- 
ment raised the price at which importation was allowed to fifty- 
four shillings the quarter. The upward trend of prices may have 
called for some change; but it was too drastic. In view of the 
increase of the manufacturing townships, Pitt should have 
favoured the import of foreign corn, though not in such a way 
as unduly to discourage agriculturists, England, in fact, was then 
reaching the stage at which she needed foreign corn when nature 
withheld her bounties at home, and it is well to remember that 
1792 was the last year in which England exported any appre- 
ciable amount of wheat. During the Great War she became an 
importing country, and at no time was the crisis worse than in 
the winter of 1 795^6. Early in the year 1796 the best wheat sold 
at six guineas the quarter, or four times its present price; the 
inferior kinds were very dear, and many poor people perished 
from want if not from actual starvation. So grave was the crisis 
as to evoke a widespread demand for Free Trade in corn. This 
feeling pervaded even the rural districts, a report by John Shep- 
herd of Faversham being specially significant. In the towns 
there was an outcry against corn merchants, who were guilty of 
forestalling and regratlng. Possibly but for these tricks of trade 
the supply of home wheat might almost have sufficed. 

Pitt seems to have thought so; for he wrote to the Marquis of 
Stafford, stating his desire to have powers for compelling ex- 
haustive returns of the wheat supply to be sent in. On the whole, 
however, he deemed such an expedient high-handed and likely 
to cause alarm. He therefore decided to call for a special 
committee to inquire Into the high price of corn, and explained his 
reasons to the House of Commons on 3rd November 1795. He 
urged the need of modifying the old and nearly ob.solete law re- 
lating to the assize of bread, and he suggested the advisability of 
mixing wheat with barley, or other corn, which, while lessening the 
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price of bread, would not render it unpahdHblc. As to protiib[t< 
inp; tbe dlatillatlon of whiskey, lie |*r«i|u»Ncd to dlsroiuiiuic that 
device after I’cbruary 17yd. a*' Ibnt the revenue iniphi not unduly 
sulTcr. The committee was cniually cautimis. In prescntinj( its 
report eight days later, Ryder moved that the mrmlK'rs shoiiUl 
pledge themselves to lessen the consumption of wheat in their 
households by one third. These projKisnla upiicared wliolty in- 
aderpiatc to llankcs and Sheridan, wlui urgcsl that tdl classes 
should he compelled to cat the same kind of bread. hVancis, 
liowcvcr, asacrtctl that the |HM»r in his district now rcfimcd to cat 
any but the best wheaUm bread. Tlicre was ilierrforc ever)’ need 
for a law compelling bakers t«i make breml only two tliinds of 
wheat, Nevertheless, the House agreed to the proposals of the 
cominlltcc, Members alsti bound themselves to forswear pastry, 
and by all possible means to endeavour to lessen the consump. 
lion of fine whcAlcn fltiur. History tloe» not record how far these 
resolves held gtaul, and with what hygienic results, An cxlcnml 
sign of the patriotic mania for economy in wheal was the disuse 
of Imir-powdcr, which rcsnllctl from the tax now imianedon that 
article. Thus Roinwcnu, I’llt, and Nature arc largely res|uuislblc 
foracimnge which in il« turn hnsicncfl the dlsapiK-nrancc of wigs. 

Pitt and Ids colleagues sought to check the pracllte of fore* 
.stalling. Hut, as usually hap|>eits in a struggle with Ituman self- 
IhIuichs, .s\icccs.s was douhlfnl. More fruitful was the cxjicdicitl 
c)f allraciing foreign corn by granting large iMiunties on hnimrls. 
A.S if this were not ciuaigh, Hrltish warships sometimes com* 
peUetl neutral corn»vcsscls, ImiuimI for Krautc, to j>ut in at our 
luirlMUirs and .sell their cargis-w at the high prices then prevailing, 
a lilgh'hnndcd practice which prep,tred the way for the Armed 
Ncnlralily League of l8tx>. These cxeeptionni exitcdiciils seem 
to have been due to what Sheffield called "a sure Utile junto,"-- 
Pitt, Ryder, and Jenklnsun. He further accused them of taking 
the corn trade out of the hands of the merchants and then drup> 
ping State management prematurely. Over against this captious 
comment may Ik: placed the iimlouble<| fact that, early in tlie 
year lyyfi. wheat .sold at six guineas the (piarter, ami by the 
month of May was down nearly to normal prices. In that month 
Pitt deemed the crisis past; for the King's Speech of lylh May, 
At the end of the Inst session of that Parliament, congratulated 
members on the success of their efforts to afforrl relief to the 
people. The harvest of 1796 was more abundant; but confidence 
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was not restored until late in the year. As Whllhroiul pninlctl 
out, the increase of larj^c farms at the cxpetJse of the little men 
led to the holding bach of the new corn. The .small farmer (u:r- 
forcc had to .sell his corn at once. Tlic wealthy fanner could 
bide his time.* 

In thc.se years of dearth, when the troubles in I’olantI re- 
stricted the .supply of corn from that natural Ktninn’y. the 
Importance of the United iilatcs became increasingly obvioias. 
ritt had consistently sought to improve the relations with our 
kinsmen, and in lypi sent out the fir.st ofTicial envoy, George 
Hammond. The disputes resulting from the War of Independ- 
ence and those arising out of the Jlrltish Maritime Code during 
the Great War, brought about acute friction; but the good sense 
of I’Itt, Washington, and John Jay, his .s|)ecial envoy to Lon- 
don, led to the conclusion of an Anglo-American Treaty (7th 
October 1794). Though hotly opposed by the Gallophil parly at 
Washington, it wa.s dually ratided in Septetuber f7«/i, a»nl thus 
poslponcfl for sixteen years the luiHlililles which had at times 
seemed imminent, h'or the present the United Stales sent us 
an increa.sed tiuanlily of cotton wool, but mere driblets of corn 
cxcei>t in .season.s of .scarcity. lancasldre beiieflled from the 
enhanced trade, while the Ih ilish fanner did uol yet discern the 
approach of limes of ridnous com|)elilion.* 

Agricidtnro ha<l long been an occupation etpially fashionable 
and ()rorilablc. No part of the career of George III tIcscrvcH 
more commendation than Ida patronage of high farming. That 
he felt keen inlcrcHt In the subject njificnra from tlic Ictlera 
which he sent to *' The Anunla of Agriculture" over the «|gnn- 
ture of" Ralpli Kobiuson," otm of Ida shepherda at Windsor. A 
present of a ram from the King's fine flock <»f mcritiua waa a 
sign of higii favour. Thanks to tld.s cnanirngcmcnt and the 
elibrts of that prince of agricultural reformers, Arthur Young, 
the .staple Induairy of the laud was in a highly flourishing cun- 
ditlon. The rise in the [)ricc of wheat now alimulntcd the. de- 
mand for tile eucloauro of waste laiula attd of liu: open or c<»m- 

' "I’nrl, IIIsl.," xxxii, a35-.|3, ('iK7-7Cxj, 1156; Tooke, '• lliai. of ITiica," i, 
185 el seq. \ I'orlor, ** I’i’U(;iciix of die Nntion," 1.17, .15). 

’ "Drojimorc I’.," iii, 87, 343, 536.30; " ItejHMl of die Aiiwikm Jlidl. 
Assoc." (1903), ii, 67.9, 35.J, 375, .|.|o el seq., $53.8: K. ClmiuiiiiK, " United 
Suues," hS-so; Cimninghnm, 513, 69.). 
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mon-ficlcls which Ihcn tidjoincd the Mi.ijnriiy id l-lnRlisli 

vIliaKca. The reclamation of wnstet hiuI tens vv.i*. im adv.mta^je to 
nil hvil the very poor, who, n^ ({raificrii, woikI ciittrM.or fishcrincn, 
drnpgcd idong n lift* of poverty but lndcpnideinr. 'Vlnuigh they 
might Rnfrer by the cljiuigc to tlllnge. the p.iri*.h .uni the italinn 
at large reaped golden harvests. 

The enclosure of common fielth w«*< n ditVrreot matter. 
Though on them the tnuUimuat rotation of crops was niupld nnd 
the husbandry slipshml, yet the scml'Commumd lillagr of the 
three open strips enabled llorigc to jog along in the easy ways 
ricar to him. In such cases a change to more ne.ily methods 
involves hardship to the poor, who cannot, nr will not, adopt the 
re<|nirenienls of a more scieinitie age. Uecent te-ti-arrli has also 
ahown that vilingers de|»enderl mainly on their grazing rights. 
Now, n .small grazier does not readily become a corn-grower. 
ICvcn if he can buy a (douglj ami a team, he la* k , the rK|»crIence 
needful for aiicccas In corn growing. Au.irdioglr . the small 
yeomen could neither com|»ctc with the huge fiirmers nor lrnt« 
talo their methods. While, the few who Huccerdrd becanre pfo»« 
peroufl, the many sank into poverty. These resnlis nuiy also be 
lucrlhcd to the expense and Injiisitre imi often attending the 
enclosures of this period. Far from striking off at one blow the 
rcllers of the old system, as hap[iened in France in I7K'J, )’'ngHsh 
law rc{|uirdd each parish to priNiire its own Fnclosnre Act. 
Thus, when the parishioners at itie village nieeting had decktcrl 
to enclose the common fields and waste, there iKiurrerl a long 
and costly delay imlll the p.iroc|ihd cliarter was g.dnrd. 

'I'hcn again, the diflknlt task of reoillotting ihe wastes anti 
open fields In iirtiporlion to the rights of the lonl of the manor 
the tlihc'Owncr, ami the p.trUhitmers, sometiotrs fintdshetl an 
occaniim for downright robbery of the piHir Tb.il staunch rham* 
pion of high-farming ami enclosures, Arthur Voting, names many 
inslanccH of shamcfnl extortion on the juirt ot landlord and 
AttorncyH. Where the village carried out Its encl.isiire fairly ant) 
cheaply, the benefits were imdoiibtedly great. ‘I'lie wastes then 
became good pasture or tolerable tillage; ami the conmioii rteltt.s, 
previously cut up into small plots, and worked on n wasteful 
rotation, soon testified to the magic of individual ownerslilp, A 
case In point was Snetlishnrn, near Snntlrlngh.im. where, ns the 
result of the new wealth, the (Kipuhition increasnl by one fifth, 
while the poor-rate tiiminished by one iutlf, Ymmg also tleclarcd 
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that laijfc pai ta of Norfolk, owinp to judicious cnclosurcM, pro- 
clncccl glorious crops of grain and healthy flocks fed on tiirnipH 
iind mangolds, where formerly there had hceii dreaiy wastes, 
miserable stock, and underfed shepherds. 

The dearth of the year 1795 brought to the frtmt the <picsli<in 
of a General ICnclo.sure Act, for enabling imri.shcs to n,lopi this 
reform without the ex[,cnHe of separately applying to I’nrlia' 
ment. To devi.se a measure suitable to the wide dlvcrsitic-s of 
tomirc prevalent in Ivnglish villages was n difTiciilt task; but It 
had been carried out successfully in Scotland by the Act of 
,695; and now, a century later, a similar boon was proposed for 
England by one of the most enterprising of Scotsmen. Sir 
John Sinclair was born in 1754 at Thur.so Gastlc. Inheriting 
large estates in the county of Caithness, he determined to enter 
political life, and became member for Losiwithid, in (.‘oniwall. 
DilTcring sharply from I’itt over the Warren Ilaslings affair, he 
adopted the independent line of conduct nutnral to his tastes, 
and during tlie Regency dis[»ul<: joined the intermediate party 
known as tlie Armerl Nenlrnlity. 

Above all he devoted hiinself to the development of Scottish 
agriculture, an, I began in 1790,1 work entitled " A Slati.slleal 
Account of .Scotland.” lie also founded a society for Improving 
the tpiality of llrltish w(»ol, and in May 1793 he nrge<l the I'rime 
Minister to incorporate a Hoard of Agriculture. Young bet that 
IMtt would refuse; for, while favouring commerce and numu* 
facturcs, ho had hitherto done nothing for the plough. lie Inst 
ids bet. I’ilt gave a conditional olTcr of support, provided that 
the Mouse of Clommons approved, The proposal won general 
assent, despite the inslnuatlouH of Kox and Sheridan that Its 
purpose was merely to Incrciuic the pnlroimge at the disposal of 
the Cabinet. Sinclair became president, with Young ns secretary,' 
The Englishman complained that Sinclair's habit of playing 
with large schemes wasicd iltc scanty funds at their dl-sposal. 
Hut the Hoard did good work, for Instance, In .setting on fool 
cxperimonlH ns to the admixture of barley, beans, and rice in the 
partly wlmaten bread ordained by I’aijiamcnt in 1795. 

With the view of framing a General Enclosure Act, Sinclair 
.sought to extract from parochial I'.iiclosurc Acts a medicine 
suitable to the myriad needs and ailments of English rural 
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life. I Ils survey tif lyiiical ciirtcUncut's i** nf lii^h intrrr.n. 
auinmnrixcH tlic trealmciil acinrtk-tl lo Ihr Uad ni' ihc inri 
the rector or other titltc owner, iiiul t)>c |Mri-.hiimfr*., 'riuji 
the case of three (lariahes near I lull, namely. I Ir .-ile, Aiilahy, 
Tmnicy, the waalci ami open fieUL. compri%ini^: j.ri,(o nc 
were (livkletl hy nn act of the year t7yj in a way which sc. 
to have plvcn satisf.ielinn. t’ommKnionrrs appointed hy 
local nuthurilics divided the icill «inon({ the ImiU of the man 
the tlthc-tnvner.s and the parishioners, the landlords retain 
litdf of their prrrlions in trust for the jMH.r. (hhrr instances, h> 
ever, it;vcal the rlifllculty of the ijuestion id tithes. Yomi|* i 
Mhielair felt hillerly on this .mlgVi t, ,n llu lr rririit proposal 
{•Ivc a drtailetl rlcsrription of the lamls t»f every parish 
I'!n('lnnd was siiccessfidly opjto.rd hy llr. Mi«ife. ArchhiN.! 
of CjuUcrhury. 

{'ninllni.' out the need of a (lenetat Juu lo-aife Ar t, Sine 
claimed that of the aJi,lo7,tso(i acres «»f waste in Kurland ( 
Wales, a Inr^te t'^irllon cnidrl he afforested, while only one n 
lion acres were unite useless a very h*t|»r|id rsiintale.' 
order to Irtvcstl^atc this {piesiion, a Seleri t'onimillce \ 
appointed, comprising amony; ttlhers I,nrd W'llliam Ktisa 
Ryder, (‘nrew, Coke of Norfolk. I’hiiiier, mid Wlnthtead, '1 
oulcamc of its rcNearch was the (ieiieral Rm losnte Hill Int 
duced early In llie session of i7*/», which elhited the sanyu 
prophecy of its tnilhor ipioietl at the head of this chapter. 

The measure anniscrl keen Interest. On i $lh .March the lamtl 
Court of Aldermen iiryrri Its ineitdrcrs to assist in passiny so- 
such measure with n view to Increasing the ftMal supply, n 
providing work for the {aior, as well an for soldiers and salli 
dhchnr(fc(.) at the ireace. The pro|K»»rds were as follows; T 
prcRcnt method of enclosure wonld Ire cxlendcsl so us to cnal 
the parties concerned to frame an Inexjiensive and frienc 
agreement. In case ofclisagrermeiit the Hill would ennhie t 
majority of the parlshloitcrn, voting, itol hy hearl, hut accordi 
lo the value of their rights, to decide on the i|uesiion 
enclosure. Hut, in order to nafqsunrd the riglits of lire poor, t 
choice of commissioners charged with the duty of rc-allulll 


' " Moiuii. of Hir JpliM Slirtlair,** ii, loi; .Sliulsir, "Atltlrcss . . . 
the CtiUivnilon of Wane |.afKU (l7V$)*i *' OUvivaluins on . . ,a Hill 
fncUiinliUK the Division of Coinmontt.’* lie lirsi uri^ett i)m« on I'lil on it 
Jniumry i?95 (I'in MSS., 17 j). 
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the soil would rest will, the majority, reckoned l)oih accord- 
in;f to lieads and value. The lord of the manor could not veto 
enclosure; but his convenience was specially to be consulted in 
the re-apportionment of the land. .Sinclair also pointed out to 
IMtt that, as tithe-owners were now " much run at," their in- 
tercsls mu.st be carefully puarded. As for the cottagers, they 
would find compensation for the lapse of their fuel ri^jhls by the 
acquisition of small allotments near t(, their cottages. The poor 
also would not be charged with the cxpcnsc.s of enclosure, and 
might raise money on loan to fence the plots awarded to lliem 
in lieu of their share In the waste and the open fields. To insist, 
said Sinclair, on four acres being annexed to every cottage was 
really harmful, finally he expressed the hope that, under his 
plan, the legal expenses of enclosure would on an average be 
per parish ns against the presetU burden of /i^SOO.' 

lMtt'.s treatment of the General l^nclosuro lUll is noinewluit 
obscure. Again and again Sinclair nrge«l him to greater activity. 
In April 1796 he l)egge(l him to consult with the judges so as 
to meet the objections of litiui-owners. In May he warned 
him of the general disappointment that must (tnsue if mi 
measure of thiit kind passed in that session. lie asked him 
whether the Hill, as now amended by the eoinndttee, would imt 
answer its purpose. I’itt gave no enciairaging .sign. On the 
contrary, he gratified the country gentlemen by opposing a Hill 
for the Reform of the Game I.aws. The proposer, furwen, 
.sought merely to legalize the killing of game started on ground 
farmed by the occupier. Hut the scjulrcs took alarm, nsHcrtfng 
that every amall farmer could then pursue hares and rabbits from 
his ground Into their preserves, and that country life, on those 
terms, would be intolerable. I’itt took their side, averring that 
sport was a rciaxation wcil suited to the higher Orders of State, 
but likely to entice farmers away " from more serious and 
useful occupations." Much may be forgiven ton I’rimc Minister 
shortly before a General IGcclIon, which, in fact, gave to IMtt a 
new icasc of power. 

To Sinclair the election brought defeat and chagrin, lie 
travelled northward to the Orkneys to seek a seal there, and, 
writing from ICdinburgh on filh July, tartly informed Pill ••rhis 
rejection after a journey of nearly a tiiousand miles, lie must 
(he adds) either obtain a scat elsewhere, or take no further 

' Pin M.SS., 17H. 
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inlcrost in the Hoarti of A^ru iilliirc’. If I'lU .ipiirovc-j of 
Itibour at tlu; Hoani, will he show it in s<itn»' \v.»y> " If, on Hkj 
other hainl," he tontiiincN, " ymi feel the UmnI h<’Mt.aiMn about 
^jivini,' it .support, yoiir caiuhnir, I inn iKT-iiwibnl, u-jll intliue you 
to Inform me nl once, that I may no loi^'.-t l»e innptctl to 
waste so much time anil lalHiur in such pm •nils. . . . | niiH 
flatlu'r myself, however, that ymi will •«*<? llir otijn i in such a 
light that you will give the I'tesulcnl of the lhar»l of Agij. 
culture ft Heal either in the Upper or the l.owri House, tluil he 
may he encoiiragctl to c.irry on the loiuenis of that useful 
iustituliou with retlonhied energy.*' rill'-* (••imiient on thebaek 
of the letter is HUgg*‘stive: " "I'hat h<’ has lo-n his elri tion, but 
ilftllcrM himself llurt a seat will In* given him either In the /.ower 
or Upper Iltmsr, or he nnisl «|e,-line t.iking furthei i.anein in Uuj 
[ iroccctlings of the Hoard of ,\gfi« nitme." ,\ little latn .Sinclair 
rciiewcti his appeal fora seat either at Midhni .1. m in .Svoilnud, 
h'ftlling that, he hinted that the President of the Hmird of Agri- 
culture ought to bti a I’cer. Is it snrpiising tlial I'iti fulfilled 
the HUggcsiion by giving Ids Inllucnee in favour of |.•<^d .Somer* 
villc, who tlisplacetl Hinrlalr at the Hoard 10 l.uugh. 

borough it was wlio suggested the ihange,' but I'Ut must have 
approved it; ami thereafter the Hoanl ricirriotated 

In truth the ihaite of ‘I'hurso had iM-ioine a lioir. Ills letters 
to I’lll teem with n«lviieou foreign jHillths and the riislIHitiion 
of whisky, on new taxes ,ind high fainiing, on Innea-ilng the 
silver coinage ami checking smuggling, on manning the navy tmd 
raising corps of i‘cndlilrs. Wisdom flashing forth in these divcr.se 
forms begets dislrnst .Sinclair the omniscient corresimndent in- 
jured Sinclair the iigtarian reformer. Voung Ireateil the I'rinic 
Minister with more Uct. Ills letters were fewer, and his hel[i 
was practical. A ple,ising Instance of this was his presence at 
iloiwuod in April l/tjH, when I'iti was tlraitimg the hlllsido 
near IiIn house, so an to preserve it from damp and |«rovide water 
for the farm and garden below. Yonng drew up the m heme, went 
clown more than ome to nM|>eiintenil the Itoring and trenching, 
anti then nddcrl these words; " I Img yon will j»»’riidi me to give 
auch attention merely and stdnly an w mark of gratittnic (nr the 
gootirie.ss 1 have already eX|K;r[en«;(»l at your hands •' * 

’ "Corrosp, of hir John Hintirtir,” I, ti^. 

* I’iu MSH., It)}. Hinclair raUml two coip» r»( {•Vnutilrt ’I he hn of Iris 
works, pninphleis, cu ., litis ihiriyawn pittet ai ihrenil of h«» .S|ei«i<i>i». 
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Siuchiir, i)o\v member for I’clcrwricltl, Ijroiijfhl Iuh (uiiiciiil Imi- 
ilosure bill before I’nrliftmeiit in order lo mcel ihe <)lf 

ection.s of litiie.owncr.M and lawycns, he <liv'ide<l it Info l«'o (larts, 
lie former applying to parislics wliere all the persons I'oneeriU’d 
I'cre nnanimon.s, the latter where this was not the case, Isveii so 
he measure met with ojiposilion from tlielejpd profession ; and nii 
3 th May he wrote to I’llt expre.ssinjf deep concern at llje op(io- 
ition of the iSolicitor-Geiieral. in July lie Iresoiifflit l*ilt to make 
he bill a Cabinet mensnro in order to "prevent either le^pd or 
ccleaiaaticnl prejudices operating against it." hfcvcrllicIcHS I'ilt 
cmainccl neutral, and the bill was lost in the I.ords, mainly 
»wing to the opposition of the Lord Chancellor.' In December 
iinclnir announced hi.s intention of bringing in a bill for the 
miirovcmcnt of waste land ; but, he added .significantly, " I should 
)e glad previously to know whetlier it is your intentfou to support 
hat measure or not." Pitt gave no .sign, aiul the pro[iosid did 
lot come forward. 

I’itt's trealiiient of one of the most important ijnestioiis of that 
ime deserves censuri!. We. maj' grant that the fussiness t»f 
iinclair told against his proposal.s. It is also true that Uie 
Irafting of a bill a|>[)licahlu to every h'.nglish parish was hesel 
rith dinicullies, and that enelo.snres, wiiile adtliug greatly to llie 
00(1 .su|iplyof the nation, luid for the most part told against the 
lulcpendencc of the poorer villagers, but this was largely due 
o the expcn.se and chicanery con.scipjenl on the pa.sslng of 
mrochial Acts of Parliament; and what ohjeclions were there to 
acllltating the cnclo.sitre of wastes and ojicn fields hy parishes 
rhcrc everyone (Icslrcrl It? In .such n case It was the hoimden duly 
if Parliament to end the law’s delays and cheapen the procedure. 

That Pitt did little or nothings to avert the liosiilily ofhlHhops 
itid Inwyci'fl in the Upper House convicts him either of apathy 
ir of covert opfjosition, I la l.s largely responsible for the conthiu- 
nice of the old cu.stom.s, under which a parish faced the expense 
if procuring a .separate Act of Parliament only under .stress of 
evcrc dearth; and, as a rnle, the crisis ended long he.fore. llie 
uinhrous machinery of the law enahicd the new lands to come 
indcr the plough. It i.s, liowcver, pos.sible that he Jioped to In- 
.iiguratc a .system of cnclostires of waste lands by a cluusr which 
;i)()earcd in his abortive [iroim.sals of the year lyp? for the relief 


' " Mem#, of Sir John .Simitiir,'' ii, toti i;. 


of iKe |M>or. His Hill on that siibjt-t’l cmnprisrtl not only very 
fjcneroufl plans of rclicfi lull: also I hr urani of i-ow*i to ihc dc, 
servinf( poor, Ihe rrcclion of ScluxiN of hHln^try in rvrry parish 
or yroiip of parishes, itiul fncililics fttr rrt l•dlnill|.; vrasir laiul, 
Mis trcalinent f»f the t|HeHlion of poor relief i^ loo eKtensivc a 
subject Iti ailinil of atlct|ualc dcscriplion here; hni I propti.ic; to 
return to it aiul to notice somewlmt fully ihr criticisms of Hent* 
hum and others.' It must .sufiicc to say that the draft of that 
measure licspcuks a keen interest in the vvcirtiir of the poor, 
and indeed errs on the side of p'cnerosity. .Ahhoi, afterwards 
I,ord (.'olchcsler, was asked by I’ill to help in draflint.' tl't* I'oor 
Hill; and he. pronounced it " us biid In the mode as the prinriples 
were good in Hubslaiitv.'" 

After the withdrawal tif Pitt's Pmir Hill, nolliin^ was done 
to fncllitale enclosures until the mcession of Addini^lon to 
power, Mis (icncral Mnclosure Act of the year iKui alTiirdcd 
timely relief in the matter of food-supply, a fact whieh shows 
that the difTicultics !u the way of such a iur.tsure were far from 
serious. The paBsiuj( of that Hill, it is true, was helped on hy 
the terrible dearth of that year, when the averajjr price *tf wheal 
was close on i ib shillings the cpiarter. Hut Pitt was coulenl to 
meet the almost etpinlly acute crisis of I7*js-b hy irmpornry 
shifts, one of which exasperated the neutral .Si,cies of the Norlh 
and prepared the way for the renewal of the hostile I.ea>*uc of 
Ihe Haltic. 

' “ViU muS Ni4|Nt)rnn Miec 

*'hnrcl C hirtry/* 
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Porii «8 wo nro by fflciion, withoiK «« flriny, witlioiu money, inisjinK 
iroly to i\ ntivy whom wo may not bo able lo pay, and on whoso loyally, 
:n if wo can, no /Jrm relinncc is lo bo placed, how nio we lo ((ot oiH of lhi» 
•aed war wilhoul a Uevolulion?~CouNWAi.i.i« to Rohs, 15111 Uecenihcr 
W‘ 

OJIJC year 1797, which opened with cvciRm |KirU:ii(lt(t(( the* 
L Dvcrthiow of Au.sliiii iitul the fiimiiciiil oolliipsi! of 
ifjltuul, brought a paHHiiii' (jleain of .sitii.shim; iiil.o Ua: Rrui* life 
Pill, J'or Home lime he had been a fmjUtml visilor at l‘,den 
,rm, HecUeuhain, llie seat of I.oid Auckluiid. U was 011 the 
y to Iloiwuod, and Ihe cheerful Hocicly of that lain;c family 
orded a relief from cares of slale not lo be finiiul hi Ids 
cheior hoiiflchold. Ills circle of friends, never larne, had «oinC' 
latdiminislied wilh ilicwcnr and tear of poJillcs, Ills nflcclion 
• Wllbcrforcc, perhaps, had not <iiillc regained ll« former 
vour. Aa for the vinous society of ] Jmulas, a valuable collenyue 
t a far from ideal comimnlon, I’itt must lu his better moments 
vc held it cheap. lie rarely saw Ids mother, far away in 
'mcract; and probably Ids relations to Ids brother had cooled 
ICC lie removed him from the Admiralty. In truth, despite hh 
dug disposition, I’iit was a lonely man. 

The voice of rumour, in his ease always unfair, charged him 
th utter IndllTcrcncQ to fcmhduu charms. Ills niece, I.ndy 
:'ster Stanhope, w)io later on had opportimUles of observing 
n closely, vehemently denied the charge, declaring that ho 
18 much impressed by beauty (n women, and noted the least 
feet, whether of feature, dcmcimour, or dress. .Shu declared 
It, on one occasion, while commeiuling her preparations for 
5 ball-room, he .suggested the looping uii of one [larticiilnr fold. 

; once she recognized the voice of the exjicrl and hailed the 
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cKj>crlmcut uh mx *irli**uV triufujih. rr* (Uq 

belong; tn the lunriy jr^irn -t\\cux in tlir I r*buii»n^ uhcu she 
indulgetl in ecsUtic: nr ^^pilHul t.iitbm . 1 .. a\u\ vsr therefore 
questkm her ^l.aeinrnl that Vitt riunnourni nf n 

cerlnirt Miss \V , whu lfrr»uiir M » n| 1 )r\nn<^hirc, 

to drink wind f*nt nf her 'du«»v \Ua II«. itrr'* rrnmrkt? arc 
dclnilerl cfiniinit tn irfmc the rc*|N»rti <4 hi* inuMtural In^nd- 
bilily, whit lt rln lird ir^*ln fr««in . and w<? may 

fully Uu^l that H^vere t rilir nf ♦til l*itt*i !nrn»h, rcH«d(ln|{a 

special vi'^iil t** Urcknih.iin i hurilt, **he pr.*it>»inu rd ihr Itunaur* 
able I'dr.ninr iMlni i;l*»iinii dy U .nttihel 
To dil*^ briKhl viv.tiiutiN nhl •*! iw^’nly - rilTi titTccUann 
went fnrlh in the winlrr t«| i,*"*/*^?;* *niil •>Uv rv ri|irt»c4ied 
them. ICvrry nne *n;rrt’N that l*'h .iu»ir * •int»inr»| |t<ratily with 
jfcjod fidinr, •»jii i^;htlinr')»4 svilh la* ! had ^4fit*d 

cnccH dttriri^ Auckhuid'*^ inh’»h»n’4 I** Tarn^ Maihid, anil Thci 
lliq*Ud, Mvd hiul ntftUirdd far tftrynut !iri yran In menUl 
aiulmvmcnt'i wnuld have l**rrn »I lit (»i*tnj*ani »n rvm Ui I’JU; 
and she jK»sMr«i*ird A rich nf ihr -. ^nd iti which ha 

was uomdwhal ilrftcidnt In fan, ht ur hi-* |^>im a 
|Kjllllcnl Idatler, i Id and Id^ in||r4j[;;M<‘Ti had ifi»« whnhcmild 

vldwilh tlunr nf lltd Whi^ tjratnlrr*^ I hr a* nf PtirlUffd 

had l>ccn a sneial Inhim ; Init t'lii aiut in^ iniinnitr fulhmm 
nxcrldcl lillld inniirntr mi l.MiMhin S«&ijrln Ilr aiul (ircnvillc 
sveru U>*i stdf Nrilhrt Ihtmla*^ \Vdtw'fl^»u'«* ni^^vcd hi the 
cirilri*. Pnillaiid, S|waM rr.and Wuidhain h«'M ^nrnwhal 
nlnnf, and I, ced**, , Sydney iin*l ntJirf'? hail Ifrrii ahenatTd Ac* 
tiirdliigly, the nrw^« lhal Till wa^ |Myn?i: marked alSmUnn^ln 
AilcklanilS rldr^il daU}.dil<r*r lau'Mrd a «d r^*n»'mrnl* lief 

charm and lan warranlrd ihd l^ehrl lhal nu Ihr near hilurc ihc 
IVhnd Mininlrr wmihl dnimnatr ihe iphrur hardly 

than Ihr |Httiln al. 

AmuuK h|n Irlrndi wh«i knrwj^ ln«w warm a heaii Ivrat urakr 
that cold c>»:lrrinr, Ihe new% impircd ihr h *{««• ihat wa*i the 
talisman whii h wmdd rrvrai ihe tnddni irra-anD trd hh nature. 
The stiff fotnt viTiHihl Ih*v% nidi^'nd, ihr |f<<thili»ai trader would 


* “Msmi of Lady ttr^ier e.?;* 0? iHsl 4 

Ifttty df thi? raak (It^irrNt in 0 ^ Hairfi 

lK5fta raailri nn ihu i«f*» lia»la?if5 i^f 

(iordaa vvm hlnl<^4 nt 

' “AMtkfaml JwiraolC 'n* ||% I.M A 
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[ure as a genial host; the martinet would become a man, 
ssuredly their estimate was correct Pitt’s nature needed more 
ow, wider sympathies, a freer expression. A happy marriage 
Duld in any case have widened his outlook and matured his 
aractcr. But a union with Eleanor Eden would have supplied 
him the amenities of life. We picture her exerting upon 
m an influence not unlike that which Wordsworth believed 
at his sister had exerted upon his being: 

thou didst plant its crevices with flowers, 

Hang it with shrubs that twinkle in the breeze, 

And teach the little birds to build their nests 
And warble in its chambers.^ 

was not to be. After toying with this day-dream, Pitt sud- 
inly broke away to Downing Street. His letter to Auckland, 
ritten there on 20th January 1797, announced the decision 
the Minister in chillingly correct terms. In pathetically halt- 
g and laboured phraseology he implied that he had throughout 
iserved a correct aloofness. After five long sentences of apology 
the father he proceeded thus: 

Whoever may have the good fortune ever to be united to her is 
istined to more than his share of human happiness. Whether, at any 
tc, 1 could liave had any ground to hope that such would have been 
^ lot, I am in no degree entitled to guess. I have to reproach myself 
r ever having indulged the idea on my own part as far as I have done, 
thout asking myself carefully and early enough what were the diffi- 
ilties in the way of its being realised. I have suffered myself to over- 
ok theno too long, but having now at length reflected as fully and as 
Imly as I am able on every circumstance that ought to come under 
y consideration (at least as much for her sake as for my own) I am 
►mpclled to say that I find the obstacles to it decisive and insur- 
ountable,® 

Auckland had a right to feel the deepest pain at this official 
issive. The matter had been di.scusscd in newspapers. Indeed, 
caricaturist ventured to publish a sketch showing Pitt as Adam 
)nducting Eve to the nuptial bower in the garden of Eden, 
hile behind it squatted Satan as a toad, leering hatred through 
le features of Fox. It is to be hoped that Auckland did not 

^ Wordsworth, “ Prelude,'^ bk. xiv. 

^ Pretyman MSS. Quoted in full, with Pittb second letter and one of 
ucklancl, by Lord Ashbourue (“ Pitt/^ 241-4). 
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know of thia liuleUcRtc cart«H»n whrn lie re(iHt*<l to Pitt. ' 
letter has very jirojicrly liecn ilolntycil. Mni wr Inivc 1 
acamtl letter to Aucklitiul, In whit It lie iiyj.iiii .murrH |»lm 
deeply lie la nffcctcd by lir«rlnj{ of ” the *iriitiinenti «tf niu: 
person, tmlmi»iiily loo nearly Intcrcttcd in the subject in i| 
lion." He ndd.s these inoving words: " HrlirVK me. I luivts 
11^'hlly or easily ancririccti iny best ho|»es mid e.iriiest wlsln 
my conviction nnil jiul^mciM.*' Avicklnml'a reply of J 3 r(,l j 
rcveftl.s the **”‘1 daughter. lAir two nr i 

tlnya they remained In absnhite ‘Hilliude, anel that, ttai, 
hotiHehnId remarkable for ihnnestie airetlimi. In 1‘ill also 
decision was a mutter of rleep |t.iin and life lonj; reijrrt. The 
forth he trod the path of duly alone. Cbi yth I'Vhrnary 
Archbishop **r t’anierlmry wrote to Aiii kland this lirothe 
law) that IMlt liverl in seiliision and serinrd ilreamy. J 
recent (‘mnicil meeting his fme was swollen and imhcii 
looking. Probably this was the time at wblih I'ilt infnr 
Addin({lon limt be imisl take the helm nf Slate' 

Wo can only cnnjccliire as to the iMsti|»riable obstatlrs u 
union; Imt It neems highly probable ibal diry were of a final 
kind. In tbc I'lll MSS. (No.iO/n there Is a brief Mrniuraii 
in Pitt’s writinj}, of tbc year whi«b mint refer to 

yearly expenucs, cilber at Downinj* Street or at HoIwihhI 
glvoa the liipior aecoinit of llie stewanl'n room as "/.jtx* 
upwards," and stales tbut the laher exjienses of that r 
mlf{bl be rr«liKcd from /.rnut to /. psi, those of Ids own ward 
from /fxxr to and those •>( the stable from jf.^oo to 4 

‘riidsc fi|,nirrs do not tally willi those of the llownln^t Strei 
IIoIwchmI tuaoimis for the laltcr lialf of which w|l 

Hlftlcd Iftle.r; and the loo-a’ way in which Pitt csiUnate! 
expenses h hi|;hly siij'^jestlve. \\V now know that Iw wan h 
iiiff Ntrnif'ht for hankniptry thronijliout this and | 

nhly on looking Inin Ids affairs he tlistovrrnl the fact, 
nlso certain that he lent tnonry to bis mother. .Site 'teerr 
have Inst on farmiiif' eX|ierlmenln at lUirfon Pyinent; for 
clinrycd Iter nom to defray her jinl debts incurred in this r 
ncr, nnd the llls|ii>p of I.iniolnin July tHcii stated she c 
to I'ilt the niim of /.S.Hixron which she oiiylit to pay in{: 
lull did not. ( hatharn iiiso Imrrowed /.i.cxnifiom Put in An 
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i79r,(iiKl the fnct thnt he paid not a penny to help to cli.schiii-('u 
the debts of hia brother in the year 1801 seems to sltow that he 
himself was still in low water.' 

I’iecittff toffothcr these fr«tjmoiJts of evidence, we may infer 
that IMtt’s near rclaticms were a source of considerable expense, 
ami that his own heedlo.ssnesa had by this time further served 
to embarrass him. Therefore, his conduct towards Miss ICdcn, 
which at first aljfht .seems heartless, was probably dictated by 
sheer financial need. We may al.so reject the spiteful statement 
in which Lady Hester Stanhope represented Pitt as saying: 
“ Oh, there was her mother [Lady Auckland], — .such a chattcrerl 
and then the family Intrigues I I can’t keep them out of my 
house; and for my King's and my country’s sake I must re- 
main a single man." This la mere romancing. Pitt went to the 
Aucklands’ house, not they to his. As for the remark about 
Auckland’s intrigues, it clearly refers to the |)ainful day.s after 
tSoi, when i’itt broke with tlie itouschold at licckenham. 

There was only one method whereby Pitt could have assured 
his marriage with IClcanor ICden, namely, by condescending to 
\>ol!tical jobbery. It was beyond the p<iwer of Auckland, a com- 
paratively poor man, burdened witli a large fiunily, to grant a 
dowry with her unless Pill awarded in him a lucrative [lo.st and 
sinecures. Of course any such step was wholly out of ihe i|ues- 
tlon for either of them. In fact, I’ilt opposed Auckland's pro- 
motion, o[)ened mi by the death of Lord Mansfield, President 
of the Council, though the public voice acclaimed Auckland as 
the successor.' Lqually noteworthy is the fact that, early In the 
year 1798, Pitt appointed Auckland Postmaster-General, with 
an annual stipend of >^3,500, but required him to give up his 
pension of >^3,000 for dipUimatic services." It is piensing to 
record that their friendshi[) was not overclouded, except for a 
brief (icriod. 

There, then, wo must leave this painful Incident, but with 
heightened admiration for Pitt. Outwardly hi.s conduct ap- 
pears frigid in the extreme. Those, however, who probe llie 
secrets of that reserved soul sec that his renunciation of con- 
jugal bliss resulted from a .scrupulous sciuso of honour. As to 


' Aslitjoitrnc, r6j, (!, Kihc, ’’ iJmiic#," i, <((o, <(39. 

» "Aiicklniul Journals,'* ill, 359 . (Icoihc 111, who disliked Aucklaiid, 
ordeved dio npiioiiuineiil of Chiulmin. 

* /iiW., iii, 3K7. 
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the tenderness of his fcclln^js ni tins limr, .Aildjnctnn, who 
knew him well, pives slrikint' Irstijiutny, avt•reill^: thai in h|.i 
dispositiKn llu-re was "very much iif llm '.nfiin-M .«iui inilkincss 
t)f human nnuire." That was Om real l‘ilt. 

l‘iiuincc WHS thGall-absnrbiiig quesiicm in that ({hitinty winter of 
1796-7. The triumphs <if Itnnnpnrle In Italy auil 1 bu lie's aiicmpt 
Ui invade Ireland sank inln Insif'nirieanec in t-omparison with the 
anctnnint-f slnnlnw nf bankruptcy. Tlic cause > tif this phenomenun 
arc Uiu lechiuVid tti receive adeipiatc treatment here, (‘ertainly 
tl>e Hank Crisis of h'cbrnary nf I7<;7 was not due to the cx- 
hnuslion of till' nation ; for the revenue testilied lo its aUmndintt 
vitality. ‘I'lu' 1‘erniaiieul T.»xrs inaiiilaiued iieaity the hi^h level 
rcnclied it) the prosperous year of peace, t^'iJ.aml the fitjurcs for 
Mriliah ImiHirts ami ICxporls told the same late, but ilie r>nm«tif 
mtincy iHurowed in the years I7'A i"'!” undoubtedly strained the 
untimud credit,' /Xualria also applied !«• Ivnt^laud for loans to 
enable Iter to cduliiuie the war; Hud i'iti helped hei to borrow In 
lamtlon the mirn of jC’,f/KJu,cKxt In ipon, miff In 

In one pfirlicular 1 'itl‘s aclion was impreerdruird. In July 
1 796, during the interval between the seveiilernlh anil eighteenth 
I’nrllnmcnls of Great Kribiln, Austria sent urgent requests for 
pecuniary help mi hh to stay the triumphs of the ^'r^nt•h in Italy 
and Hwahia. I'llt yielded and secretly rernilteil the mnn of 

1 , 3 CK).iXxi as a loan. Untlotibtedly this o)i|Kiriunr hel|t euahled 
.Austria to make the .surprinittg efforts which Ihmg hack the 
l'“rcuch to the Uhiue, iiml rhetked the Irhtmpliat pro^peiift of 
Ikmaparte. .Nevertheless, lAi.s: ihreateueti hls rival with impeach* 
rncut for this uncoustiiiitioual ncikm. I'll! replied with irresist- 
ible cogency llial the crlsh callwl for Imht liaudliiq;, and that 
I’jiglaud helped ber ally to save the Kmpire and to maiulnin 
the contest in Italy. 'I’lir Ibaise condoned hi** action by 28$ 
votes to 8 j, a priMif that hr doininaird the new I'ariiamcrit as 
cuinplclcly as its predecessor, lie has Iwen licensed of lavish- 
ing money on the .Allies; but, except hi this Instance, he did 
not by any mcaint Mlisfy their claims. Moreover, they were 
justified in cxjicciiiig l-aigland to pr«»vldc money in Hen of the 
troops which her Office failed to raise, Austria also sol- 
emnly covenanted to repay the loans; niul her neglect to do mu 

' H«o Aiqicmlis for iliti siinis horroweel, e<|H!iuU<l on ihe rtr»r>y unil navy, 
nml rniseU by ilic I'ermaneiii Tastsin ly-jj itloi. 
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occasioned a bitter dispute which long held the two Powers 
ipart. Pitt also refused her request for a loan in the year 1797. 
^s far as possible, he discouraged the raising of war loans in 
London. Early in 1796 he did so in the case of Portugal from a 
ear that the export of bullion would impair credit^ 

At that time a novel expedient was shaping itself in his mind. 
Dn New Year’s Day he drove Sir John Sinclair from Dundas’s 
louse at Wimbledon up to town; and on the way the baronet 
suggested the raising a great loan on easy terms by an appeal 
to the loyalty of Britons.^ The need of some .such device became 
increasingly apparent; for sinister symptoms began to appear 
amidst the alarms of the autumn of 1796. The threats of 
invasion led the Ministry to propose a special levy of 15,000 men 
to reinforce the army, of 20,000 irregular cavalry, and of 60,000 
supplemental Militia ( 1 8th October). These expenses, in addition 
to the ever growing demands for the public services, involved a 
deheit of 1 8,000,000, It was most important to raise this sum 
promptly in order to uphold the credit and display the loyalty 
of the nation; for, as wc shall see, Pitt had recently opened 
negotiations for peace at Paris in the hope that the late suc- 
cesses of the Austrians both in Italy and the Rhineland (which 
proved to be only temporary), would induce the Directory to 
accord fair terms to enemies who thus evinced their energy and 
vitality. After consultation with the officials of the Bank of 
England, he decided to raise the required sums, not by means 
of contractors/’ but by appealing direct to the public. Accord- 
ingly, on I St December, he adopted the unusual course of 
appealing to the Lord Mayor and the Directors of the Bank 
of England to encourage in every possible way the raising of an 
extraordinary loan of 18,000,000, The rate of interest, per 
cent., seems somewhat high in the case of a “ Loyalty Loan,” 
especially as Consols rose from 532 in September to 57 in 
November; but competent authorities agree that it was not too 
high.” 

The response was most gratifying. The Bank subscribed 

1, 000, 000, the Directors in their private capacity further con- 
tributing ;^400,000. Similar feeling.s were displayed in the City 

^ “Pari. Hist,” xxxil, 1297*1347; Pitt MS8., 102. Pitt to Boyd, 4th 

January 1796. 

^ “Mems. of Sir John Sinclair,” ii, 276. 

^ W. Newinarch, ‘‘Loans raised by Pitt (i793*i8oi)/’ pp. 16, 25-33‘ 
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and in the provinccn. Before the hour of 10 a,in. on 5th Dece 
her, when the subscription list was opened at the Bank* 1 
lobby of the hall aiid even the approaches were crowtled w 
eajjer patriots, who fought their way tcnvartls the iHuiks. Tht 
in the rear called to more! fortunate friends in the front to 
scribe their names. Within an hour and twenty minutes 1 
amount which could then he allotted was made gticnl, and hi 
dreds retired disappointed. Similar scenes ensued m\ the t 
following days, the whole sum of i,” i H,ooo,cxx) being subscrit 
in less than fifteen an<f a half hours/ 

It was under these encouraging conditions that on ji\\ I) 
ember lyyfi Pitt nuule his Budget Statement, which inclutl 
the proposal further udvanres of ti* our A\\\ 

As a set-off to this, he pointed iu ihv. yield of the taxes uiul t 
ImiKirts and l%X{M>rts for the quarter as nfTortiinif gralifyi 
proof of the Htrangth of the country. Hut, he addeti, **t 
flourishing state of cnir afTairs tnight not to lessttn our nnale 
tion or abate our desire for pence/* Those whci blame h 
for continuing to pay ^200,000 into the Sinking Fund, wli 
he had to borrow large sums at a ruinous rata of interest, sluii 
remember that he believed this costly device to \w only ta 
porary in view of his efforts for jieaice. 

The usually dull details of finance are at this lanhn enliver 
by the ingeniouH suggestions poured in upon Pitt for opening 
new stairees of revenue. The aim of financiers then lacing 
()reis on the taxpayer at all points with the impereriitiblr i 
[jartiidity of air, the hints as to the taxation eff neighbuirs a 
rivals are of refreshing variety. Among the less nlwious , 
duties on Isarges, |iawnbrokers* takings, toys, theatre and cone 
tickets, buttons, corks, glass bottles, umbrellas, sheriffs a 
under»shefiffs, county commissionerH and attorneys who kt 
clerks. On behalf of the last suggestitm an ancHiyrntnei wri 
points out that it would enhance the dignity tff the legal p 

* t)n and nccciidter Thntnas CImat\ I’inS wmir in Ir 

Iknl* Mr, Ifeare, Mr, Hiuiw, Cabling, Mi, Urtsinnatnd, and t 
iilf mist tiHlay, and have eat:h siihseribcid ... I shall leave it 

tomorrow, having maid nnhly m do any servire m my |mwrr ui hJi'waitl 
thif businrsi, which I ^mccrely wish and hupc may W ihr mrans psw 
ing fMSMc on fair and honourahk terms. P.S. VVe have vnbvrrdied £ti-v 
in ymir name, nnd shall lake rare in make the payirirnej*' iVm MSS., t , 
Mr. Abbot C* laird CoIrheslerV Ibary/’ 76) statev that kar of a rwti|iiib 
contribution hel|'Hsd on ihc Loyalty Loan. 
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fession. Another correspondent suggests a similar impost on 
physicians, surgeons, and chemists, ranging from ten guineas in 
London to three guineas in the provinces, in order to discourage 
the entry of illiterates. He also urges the need of stopping the 
increase of luxury and amusements by taxing hot-houses, horses 
and carriages let out on Sundays, organs, pianos, and all musical 
instruments, as well as the owners thereof, on the ground that 
this step will lessen the alarming growth of bankruptcies and 
divorces. A tax on armorial bearings is suggested as one which 
will not be resented by the rich. A fourth correspondent advo- 
cates a graduated Income Tax, ranging from 6d, in the pound 
on incomes under £400y up to 5^. in the pound on incomes of 
more than ^£*30,000 a year, and estimates the total yield at 
;f62,625,ooo. The same writer urges the need of a tax on 
sinecures and pensions, and finally begs Pitt for a place for 
life, devolving on his son.^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer therefore had the choice of 
the direct attack on the purse or the increase of atmospheric 
pressure. For the present he chose the latter method, enhancing 
the duties on tea, wines, sugar, spirits, game licences, glass, 
tobacco, and snuff, besides raising the ‘‘Assessed Taxes” by 
ten per cent The produce of some of these imposts is curious. 
Hair-powder yielded ;£'i97,ooo; the extra tea and wine duties 
86,000 and 923, 000, severally; those on tobacco and snuff 
only £40^000, Pitfs procedure in December 1796 was very 
cautious. He carefully watched the yield of the new taxes, in 
order to see whether the increase of price checked consumption. 
Finding that this did not happen in the case of tea and spirits, 
he further raised the duties on those commodities; but, on 
behalf of the poor, he exempted the cheaper kinds of tea. On 
the other hand he proposed to check the consumption of spirits 
by imposing an extra duty of five pence a gallon along with a 
surcharge on distillery licences. Further, as the duties on bricks, 
auction sales, sugar, bar iron, oil, wines, and coal had not les- 
sened consumption, he again increased them. A questionable 
experiment was an increase in the postage of letters and parcels, 
and in the duties on newspapers, stage coaches, and canal tolls. 
A new House Duty, levied in proportion to the number of 
servants, is open to less objection. On the whole he expected 


' Pitt MSS., 272. 
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the new taxes to yield ^2,138,000. The tutal supply askeil for 
was j£27,640,ooo. 

The financial outkmk grew darker in the year 1707. At the 
close of January came the news of lltjche's cxjH*ilition to Hantry 
Bay, which rt;vealetl the jKJSsibiUty of revolutionising Ireland. 
On 4th h'ebruary I’itt heard of the triumfdi «»f Bonaparte at 
Rivoli, The tidings told disastrou.sly on markets already in a 
nervous state. A corrcsjKUulent of Pitt attributed the ilccline to 
the action of the Bank of Englantl at the close of 1795, 
reducing their tlisctiunts. l‘'o.x and his friends ascrilwtl it to the 
export of .specie to Vienna; while Ministers and their friends 
gave out that it resultcrl from the fears of invasion, anti the 
df.sire of deiKisitors everywhere to withtiraw their money and 
place it in hiding. Privately, however, I*itt confessed to Auck- 
lajid that the export of gold brought matters to a climax. 

The amount of .specie in the Bank of Knglatul, which was 
nearly ,£8,ooo,cxx) in 1795, fell to i,'i.272AX) in h'ebruary 1797. 
Itt reality the Bank was solvent, but it could not have rcalistcrl 
its securities; and on .several occasions the Directors warne*l 
Pitt that any further withdrawals of specie would bring on a 
crisis.* The final cause of alarm was a loan of £1,500,000 to 
the Irish Government, the first occasion on which any large sum 
was raised for that Atlininistratiim,' On asth anti adth February, 
then, cruwtls rushetl to withdraw money from the Bank into 
which eleven week.s before they throngctl in tjrder U> procure 
share.s in the laiyalty Loan. So .serious was the ctt‘*is that 
Ministcr.s decided to intervene. On Siuulay the 20th a meeting 
was held of the Privy Council, which issued an Ortler in Council 
empowering the Directors to refuse payments in cash until Par- 
liament gave further orders on the -subject.’ 


' Ann. Rck. {i 7 W), 

* Sir J. .Siin lair, " Hist, of the Public Krvrnuc,'* ti, 14,1 

* Pitt M.S.S,, 37 Ji "Pari, llist.," xssiii, tst?; (hlbart, "History . . . ol 
Hanking " (ctl by .Sykes), i, 4ft. On ajth P'ebruary lyy? Put wr«ne a memor- 
andum (Pitt MSS., 103), stating that the crisis was due to the tm> great rir- 
culation of paper notes by banks having limiictl resources. Their siopfiagt 
affected larger Houses and paralysed tratlc. He had wanted lu meet the 
City men, who met on the sand to discuss the situation, but failerl to agree on 
any remedy. Finally they agreed to meet at the Mansion House to discuss 
the issue of K*ch«iuer Hills, Coutts, on tyth Mar«h 1797, informed Piii 
that gambling in the Prince of Wales* Dclrentures, which esreeded /4;p,oao. 
ruined the market for ordinary acruriiies (Pitt .MSS , mO), .Sinclair had 
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For a few hours there was the prospect of a general collapse; 
and as the Bank issued no notes for less than though Sinclair 
and others had advised the issue of ^^3 and £2 notes, small 
traders were threatened with a recurrence to barter. Fortunately 
on 27th February the Directors published a reassuring state- 
ment, and the Lord Mayor presided at an influential meeting on 
the same day, which decided to accept banknotes as legal tender 
for any amount. Thus a crash was averted. But Fox, Sheridan, 
and the Opposition ably accused Pitt of leading his own country to 
the brink of bankruptcy, even while he proclaimed the imminent 
insolvency of France. They thundered against the export of 
gold to the Emperor, and demanded a searching inquiry into the 
high-handed dealings of the Minister with the Bank and with 
national finance. “We have too long had a confiding House of 
Commons, exclaimed Fox ; “ I want now an inquiring House 
of Commons.’^ Despite Pittas poor defence of his loans to the 
Emperor, the Government carried the day by 244 votes to 86 
(28th February); but the unwonted size of the minority was a 
sharp warning to curtail loans and subsidies. Apart from a 
small loan to Portugal in 1798, nothing, of note was done to 
help Continental States until Russia demanded pecuniary aid 
for the War of the Second Coalition. In order to provide a 
circulating medium, the Bank was empowered to issue notes for 
£2 and £iy and to refuse cash payments for sums exceeding £i 
(March to May 1797). 

Meanwhile, shortly after the Bank crisis, came news of the 
failure of an American, Colonel Tate, with some 1,400 French 
gaol-birds, to make a raid at Fishguard in Pembrokeshire. A 
later legend sought to embellish this very tame affair by ascrib- 
ing his failure to the apparition on the hills of Welsh women in 
high hats and scarlet cloaks, whom the invaders took for regulars. 
Unfortunately for lovers of the picturesque, the apparition occurs 
only in much later accounts,^ Far more important were the 
tidings from Cape St. Vincent. There Jervis, with only fifteen 
ships, boldly attacked twenty-seven Spaniards while still in con- 
fusion after a foggy night. As is well known, the boldness of 
Nelson, in wearing out of the line so as to prevent the reunion 

vainly urged Pitt to compel bankers to find and exhibit securities for the 
paper notes which they issued (“ Corresp. of Sir J. Sinclair,” i, 87). 

^ H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. Broadley, “Napoleon and the Invasion of 
England,” ch. ii, have proved this. 
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of the enemy’s ships, crowned the day with glory ( t-ph February), 
The weakness of the Spanish navy sttHn! glaringly revjsded, and 
the fear of invasion, which turned tnainly on a juiu titui of theii 
fleet to that of France, thenceforth suhsidetl. 

Jervis remarked iKjfore the fight that Knglanti never sltKHi in 
more need of a victory. The news reached I,t>t»lftn most opjKir- 
tunely on 3 rd March; for, along with the Hank crisis, came 
rumours of serious discontent among our seamen. Kven jervi? 
could scarcely stamp out {lisaffection in the fleet that rixit 
triumphantly before Cadi/; and i»J home waters mutiny scku' 
ran riot. Is it surprising that sail«»rs mutinied? In large pan 
they were pressed men. Violcnee swept the erews tiigether, am 
terror alone kept thein together. The rules of the service pre 
scribed flogging for minor offences, hanging fisr reliisal to work 
Huw' men existed in the tn'er-crowded decks is a mystery. Oi 
pufjcr the rations seem ude«juate, a j^amnd of meat jwr tlay, i 
projxjrtionatc amount of biscuit, and half a pint of rmn, Hu 
these provisions were issucri by pursers wlu» often eketl ou 
their scanty pay by defrauding the crew. Weevilly biscuits am 
meat of briny antiquity were therefore the rule, excess of sal 
and dose packing being tieemed adet|uate safeguards agains 
decay. Finally the indurated mass became sr» susceptible *< 
polish a.s in the last resurt to provide the purser with a suppl; 
of .snufr-lK)xes. One little comfort was allowerl, ttamely, hh'o, 
for breakfast. Hut the chief solace was rum, cheap, new, am 
fiery, from the West Indies. This and the ro|K'-eiid formed thi 
ni-jtux of the crew. As for the jiay, from which alone the saiio 
coulti make his lot licarablc, it had not Ix'en increased since tb 
reign of (Charles 11. Thanks to the Duke of York, that of thi 
army had been raised from Hb/, to u. a tlay, though m»t in pro 
{Mirtitm to the ctist of living, the net gaiti lieing only .v/. a day 
The HJtilor alone was forgotten, and, lest he shoulti ctune inti 
touch with Radical dubs, leave of absence was rarely if eve 
accortied. 

The men of the t!haimcl Fleet were the first to resulve tt» ent 
their chief grievances, namely, insufficient jmy, witlnlrawal ti 
leave of absence, am! the utifair tlistributi'ai of prize mt»ne) 
On putting back to Hpithcatl in March i”';", they sent t' 
Admiral Howe several rountl-robins demamliiig an increa*ic ti 
pay. He was then ill at Hath, ami. tleerning them the oiitcom 
of a .single knot of malcontents, ignored them, I'his angcrei 
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the men. His .succe.ssor in command, Lord Bridport (formerly 
I.tird Hood), wa.s le.s.s popular; and when it tran.spired that 
the fleet would .soon .set .sail, the men re.solved to .show their 
power. Accordingly, on isth April, on the hoi.sting of the 
signal to weigh anchor, the crew of the flag-ship, the " (Jucen 
Charlotte," manned her .shrouds and gave three checr.s. The 
others followed her e.xample, and not an anchor was weighed. 
On the next day (ILastcr Sunday) the men formed a central 
committee, sent ashore .some hatecl ofTiccrs, and formulated the 
demands outlined above, promising to fight the B'rench if they 
put to sea, anti afterwards to renew the same tlemanths. 

'Fhat Raster was a time of dismay in London. Mini.stcns at 
once met in Cabinet Council and agreed to despatch to l’ort.s- 
mouth S^jencer, first Lord of the Admiralty, altmg with Admiral 
Ytiting, and others. Speneer'.s reputation for .siticerity, love of 
justice, and regard for the .seamen inspired general cotifidence; 
and when the Commi.ssioners were joined by Brid|)ort, Barker, 
Ctilpoys, and Gardner, there wa.s hope <if a compromise. 'I'he 
men allowed Bridport to retain his command, provided that he 
ditl mit issue orders fur .sea; they enfitrcetl respect to oflicers; 
thej’ floggetl one man who became drunk, and ducked more 
venial offenders three limes from a rope timl at the main yard. 
Their committee <if thirty-two (two from each ship), met every 
day on the "Queen Charlotte"; it demanded an increase of pay 
frtirn to ts. a day. But when Spencer promised to lay thi.s 
request before the King, <jn condition of immediate restoration 
of ciLscipline, the men demurred. Ctmsclous of their jxjwer, they 
now claimed that rations mu.st be .served out, not I 3 ounces, 
but 16 ounces to the [Kumd; that tlie power of awarding heavy 
punishments for petty ofTencc.s .should be curtailed, extended 
ujjjKirtunities being also granted for going ashore. In vain tlid 
Hjamcer and hi.s collcHgues [irotest against this dictation of term.s. 
.•\ personal appeal to the crew of the " Rt)yal George" hatl lU) 
effect; and when Gurthter vehemently reproached the men for 
skulking from the French, tfmy ran at him; and he woulti have 
fared badly had he not placed his neck in a noose of a yard- 
rope and called on the men to hang him provided they returned 
to duty. The men thercuimn rheeretl him and retired. 

On iHth April the men’s committee formulated their tlcmamls 
in two manifestoes. Further confcreiu es ttjok place, in one of 
which Gardner shook a ilelegatc by the collar ami was himself 
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n'j«irly munlcrcd. The whnlc dect then defuintly flew the 
flaj?. SjKJncer and his colleajjucs returned tn Lundun (ur 
interview with Pitt; anti alnng with him ami the I.urd t‘l 
ccllor they posted to Wintlsur tu urge the need of eoniplia 
%vith the men's deinantls. lirenvillc, journeyinj; from I)i 
more, joined them, and a Privy Council was heki. Pitt's 
HjKHiccr'.s views prevailed, and a Royal Proclamation was dr. 
up on 2ind April, pardoning the crews if they would ret 
to duty. A hor.senjan ridit}^ at fidl H{>ecd b»rc the di 
ment to Pt>rtsmouth iti seven hours, ami the flwt, w'ith 
exception of the " ,MarllM»ron};h.“ re hoisleil the white cn' 
and prepareil for sea. 'the. discontent life at Plymouth ; 
subsided. On .tdth April, «iurin^r a Uudj'et itehate. Pitt j»roin 
to provide for the extra pay to seamen ami marines. 

Hut on 3rd May an imliscreet iijHmiiif' of the wlnde ijues 
itt the House of Lurtls by the Duke of Bedford led to a rev 
of discontent at Hpitheari. He upbraklctl Pitt with tlclaj 
inirtalucing a Bill to give eflect to the Royal Pr*« lamal 
Howe thcreU|Km proceeded to justify his former conduct; 
Silencer remarked Umt he did not exjJcct to receive the Ki 
commamis to bring down any communication on the aflai 
the House of l-ords. By an unscrupulous use of these rewii 
agitators inflamed the crews with the suspicion of minists 
trickery: and (jh 7th May, every .shifi refused tt» ola?y Bridpi 
orders to weigh anchor. The men arrcstetl t'ulpoy. ami 
fifttxsn tifficers on shore, Pitt thercu{K»n, on Klh May, mnv» 
resolutit»n in the terms of the dcci.siotJ framcii at Wmdsoi 
22mJ April, He lH;gged the House for a silent v<»tr «>n 
question; but Imjx ami Sheridan could not resist the tempt.* 
to accuse hitn td being the cause of this second mutitty. t !r 
it resulted fn»$n the remarks in the House of Lords utt 3rd S 
which led the .scamett to Ijclicve that Pitt was about to j 
them ftdsc. 

The t!ommons passed the residution; but VV'hitbrrafl, «<ti 
morrow, moved a vote of censure on Pitt for delay in tici! 
with thi.s im|M»rtant ipiestiutt. Again Pitt fsiinted out that 
promise given tiuring the Budget debate sunked for the t 
but he admitted that preliminary forms ami impiiries 
absorbed an undue amount of time. Pox at«i Hhertdan {wan 
dt»wn on this admission, the latter inveighing against 
" criminal and murderous delay " of Ministers, whose incapii 
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earned the contempt of the House. Spying a party advantage 
in protracting these debates, Whitbread renewed his attack on 
the next day (loth May). Pitt replied with admirable temper, 
and showed that the delay in presenting a Bill arose partly from 
the action of the Opposition itself. Will it be believed that 
Parliament wasted two days, while the navy was in mutiny, in 
discussing whether Pitt had or had not been guilty of delay? 
The results were deplorable. An anonymous chronicler, hostile 
to Pitt, confessed that the men at Spithead were “ better pleased 
with reading Fox and Sheridan^s speeches than with the long- 
expected settlement of their claims,” ^ 

In this state of things Pitt despatched Howe (“ Black Dick ”), 
the most popular of the admirals, in order to convince the seamen 
of the sincerity of Government. The following is the letter in 
which he apprised Bridport of Howe's mission: 

Downing Street, May 10, 1797." 

The account we have received this morning led to a great degree of 
hope that the distressful embarrassments which you have experienced 
may already in a great degree have subsided. You will, however, have 
learnt that in the suspense in which we remained yesterday, it had been 
determined to send Lord Howe with such instructions under the sign 
manual as seemed to us best adapted to the very difficult emergency. 
His presenting this commission seems still [more] likely to confirm the 
good disposition which had begun to show itself, and his not coming 
after the intention had once been announced might lead to unpleasant 
consequence [szc\. It was thought best to make this a civil commission 
in order not to interfere with the military command of the fleet, and at 
the same time to give the commission to a distinguished naval character, 
though not with any naval authority or functions. It was also thought 
that making a communication of this nature after all that had passed 
through some other channel than the commander of the fleet was for 
other reasons preferable and likely to be thought so by you. 

1 earnestly hope this measure will produce good effects and will both 
in itself and in its consequences be satisfactory to you. At all events I 
am sure you will continue to contribute your exertions with the same 
zeal and public spirit which you have shewn under such trying diffi- 
culties to bring this arduous work, if possible, to a happy termination. 

^ “Pari. Hist,” xxxiii, 473-516; “Hist of the Mutiny at Spithead and the 
Nore” (Lond. 1842), 61-2 ; “ Dropmore P.,” iii, 323. 

2 Pitt MSS., 102. Lord Mornington deemed the surrender to the seamen 
destructive of all discipline in the future (“ Buckingham P.,” i, 373). 
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I hopi* 1 nci'd mit say lu>w sim-rrcly aiul dcrpty, in aiUiitiun tu the 
public cURkuUifs, I ltav<< Icll t«r liu- .sUuati.fii »ii which yi«tt have been 
pUimi. If llu* favourable turn wliich hav bn-n j^ivi ii to aflain !.lu»uUi 
be happily confirmed, I Umk lorwjird to lh«- liojic tli.it your comuuintl 
may still In; attended with rireutiwlanecs which tiuy repay you tor the 
labour and ansieiy with which you liave hail to struggle. 

Howe found it no easy task to vintlicate the iuhhI faith «»f 
Ministers; but by visitinj; each ship in turn, he prevailed otr the 
men tu sulunit to discipline. The 14th of May was a day^ 
great rejoicing at Spithead; the men's ilelegates landed stiycl 
carried the venerable mlmiral in triumpli to tiovernment Heit.se, 
where he anti his lady enteit.dned them at dinner. Three 
later the whole lleet put to sea. 

lUit already there had fallen on I’ttt a still -.everer bhav. On 
loth May appeared the lirsd sign * of discontent in the nhips 
anchured olT Sheerne is. In all probability they may t*e a-a 
to the fattious wranglitri,; at We-.tminsier ami the revival of the 
mutirjy at Spithead on 7th May. Seeing that the dcmanilH 
the sailors hail l>een eonecdetl iKdrrre this untbreak lacwrrtrei nt 
the Norc, nothing can Ire said on t>ehalf of the ringleader r*, tsx- 
eept that amidst their worst eKcesses they professctl unswervhi|j 
loyalty, firing salutes on sijlh May in honour of the «cstori4iic»i’ 
of Charles H and on 4th June for King tieorge's birththty 
Apart from this their conduct was grossly unpatriotic. Uu i .atV 
May the crew of H.M.S. " Sandwich," headed hy a suprimnncsritry 
named I’arker, captured the ship, {lersuaded eleven "fhrr cr«rw: 
tu mutiny, and sent deleg.Ues to I'urtsitntulh to lomcft iteticjt 
with Hridport's lleet. 

In this they failed; and, had Vice Admiral lUukncr, in c:«»m 
inand at the Nore, actei! with vigour, he might have piofitctl 
the discouragement which this new . produced. He »i« Srd wriikly 
and the men paid no heed to the Koyal rroclainalion issue'*! 
ajrti May, offering the same terms as those granlrd at i*<art.s 
mouth and pardon to all who at uttec returned tt» tluly. Sjj«r«cc 
and hifi colleagues came from London in the h««j»e of jier?a*j*c!inj 
the men, but in vair*. The men sought to tempt the one levy a 
ship, the "Clyde," from it** duty. Fortunately this Alahcl t»f 
false company was able to slip olT by night .uni guard iHc; t;ti 
trance to Sheerness harbour, tioveriimeni then hurried up 
and had new batteries constructed to overawe the fleet. Or 
fortunately, at the end of May, lliirleen mote ships. dr».erler is fror 
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the fleets of Duncan and Onslow, joined the mutineers at the 
Nore. This event might have led to a double disaster. Stout 
old Duncan with only two ships sailed on undaunted to the 
Texel, where lay a Dutch fleet of fifteen sail preparing for sea. 
In order to impose on them he kept flying signals as if to con- 
sorts in the offing, a stratagem which entirely succeeded. The 
danger was, however, acute until, acting on Spencer’s suggestion, 
Vorontzoff ordered a Russian squadron, then in British waters, to 
sail to Duncan’s help. 

Equally serious was the situation at the Nore. The mutineers, 
strong in numbers but lacking beef and beer, stopped the naviga- 
tion of the Thames and captured provisions from merchantmen, 
thus causing a panic in London. On Sth June, after firing the 
royal salute, the crews seized some unpopular officers and boat- 
swains, tarred and feathered them, and landed them at Gravesend, 
a spectacle for gods and men. In these and other reckless acts 
the fever expended its force. Food and water ran short; for the 
banks were strictly guarded, and ships ceased to arrive. The 
desperate suggestion of handing the ships over to the Dutch 
was frustrated, if it were ever seriously considered, by the re- 
moval of the outer buoys. One by one ships fell away and 
replaced the red flag by the white ensign. Enough force was 
now at hand to quell the desperate minority; and on 15th June 
tlie Sandwich,” renouncing the authority of Parker, sailed under 
the guns of Sheerness. A fortnight later Parker swung from the 
yardarm of that ship. His had been a strange career. The son 
of a tradesman of Exeter, he is said to have entered the navy 
as a midshipman, but to have been thrice dismissed from his ship 
for bad conduct. Settling down at Perth, he was imprisoned for 
debt, but gained his freedom and also a bounty for enrolling in 
the navy as a volunteer. His daring spirit and sturdy frame 
brought him to the front in the way that we have seen, the moral 
perversity of his nature largely determining the course of the 
mutiny at the Nore. After him twenty-two other mutineers were 
hanged. 

Few men have done more harm to England than Parker. So 
heavy a blow did the Nore mutiny deal to credit that 3 per cent. 
Consols, which did not fall below 50 at the Bank crisis, sank to 
48 in June, the lowest level ever touched in our history. After 
the collapse of the mutiny they rose to 55^. The serenity of 
Pitt never failed during this terrible time. A remarkable proof 
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uf htn self»pos.He!^!^inn wan given by SjHincer* Halving to ccm^'huU 
him hastily one night* he repairtx} to Downing Strert and fouiul 
that he wan aislecp. When awakened, he sat up in \m\, heard 
the case, and gave his iTistnictirms, whereupon Sjwnteer witlulrew. 
Remembering, howawer, one topic whicli he had iunitted, he 
returned, and found him buried in Hhimber as proftnind as if he 
hadnotl>een distitrlHaL Fox and hinfrieiuls were far from ?diow- 
ing the same equanimity, Because iht* House by 'ijCi votes to 
91 ap(K)Hed a motion for Reform which tirey most inopjairtunely 
brought forward in the midst of the mutiny, they drcideil to leave 
Parliament, But the effect of thin secesHion ** was marred by 
the occasicmal reappearance of Sheridan, llerney* and others 
who had louilly atlvocaled itd Unpatriotic in cfinrepihui, it 
BjHtedily l>ecaine UutirroUH from its halfhearted rKreutiofu 
The question has often launj raisixl ivhelher the mutineers 
were egged tm by malcontent clubs. There are some sieipicious 
signs* A mutineer tm Imard H.M,S* 'Hluimpion** toUl his cap- 
tain that they had received money from a man in a Idark coat 
This alone is not very convincing. But the makontents at the Nitre 
certainly received money, though from what sourer h unrrriain, 
The evidence brought tefore the Commitu^e of Secrecy as to the 
connection of the United Irishmen with the mutineers, seems 
rather thin. As to French britHTy, the loyal Haitorn m Spilhead 
in their iiddrcHs to the Norr mulinerrs liadr them not to tie any 
longer misled by French principles ami tlmtr agmH, under 
whatsoever mask.** It was also reported in August that the 
French Ciovernmetit paiil an Irishman, Duckett, to go and 
the mutiny* The ofHcials of the I lome C Htice lx:lievett the lamtlon 
tlorresponding StRiety to be guilty; and on iblh June one of 
them, j. Kfjngl, issued a secret order to two of his agents at 
SheerncHs to di?iCover whether two memlxtrs of ilml snctriy, 
named Beck and Galloway, lta«l had dealings w‘illi ihr rel^l 
crews. The agents, A. Ctraham and IP Williams, on J^lh June 
sent to the Duke uf Porilaml the follownng reiiort, wliirh meriH 
quotation almost in full; ' 


. * , Mr. Graham and Williams h-avr nr assure hr* Grare 
tliat they have unreiiuinngly rndeavotirrd 10 ifa?r if ihrrr Wiis t.on 
ne^iion or corres|Hindrnce carried on briwmi the muimrers sml any 
private jK.?rion tir any sinaciy on shore, and ihry ihink ihr) may 


* Holland, i, 14^^ 1, 


* ** If. IP/* Grn, III 1 , 1 ? 
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the greatest safety pronounce that no such connexion or correspondence 
ever did exist. They do not however mean to say that wicked and 
designing men have not been among the mutineers; on the contrary 
they have proof sufficient to found a belief upon that several whose 
mischievous dispositions would lead them to the farthest corner of the 
kingdom in hopes of continuing a disturbance once begun have been 
in company with the delegates on shore, and have also (some of them) 
visited the ships at the Nore, and by using inflammatory language en- 
deavoured to spirit on the sailors to a continuance of the mutiny, with- 
out however daring to oifer anything like a plan for the disposal of the 
fleet or to do more than insinuate that they were belonging to clubs or 
societies whose members wished well to the cause, but from which 
societies Mr. Graham and Mr. Williams are persuaded no such persons 
were ever regularly deputed. Neither do they believe that any club or 
society in the kingdom or any of those persons who may have found 
means of introducing themselves to the delegates have in the smallest 
degree been able to influence the proceedings of the mutineers, whose 
conduct from the beginning seems to have been of a wild and extra- 
vagant nature not reducible to any sort of form or order and therefore 
capable of no other mischief than was to be apprehended from a want 
of the fleet to serve against the enemy. In this state however they were 
unfortunately suffered to go on without interruption until they began to 
think themselves justifiable in what they were doing, and by stopping 
up the mouth of the Thames they were suspected of designs for which 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Williams can by no means give them credit. The 
want of beer and fresh beef prompted them to revenge,' and that and 
nothing else induced them to interrupt the] trade of the river. It was 
done on the spur of the occasion, and with a view of obtaining a supply 
of fresh provisions. Another thing, namely the systematic appearance 
with which the delegates and the sub-committees on board the different 
ships conducted the business of the mutiny may be supposed a good 
ground of suspecting that better informed men than sailors in general are 
must have been employed in regulating it for them. This Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Williams at first were inclined to believe too; but in the course 
of their examinations of people belonging to the fleet they were perfectly 
convinced that without such a combination and with the assistance of 
the newspapers only (independent of the many cheap publications to be 
had upon subjects relating to clubs and societies of all descriptions) 
and the advantage of so many good writers as must have been found 
among the quota-men, they were capable of conducting it themselves. 

Graham and Williams arrested at Sheerness three strangers, 
Hulm, McLaurin, and McCan, who were making mischief. No- 
thing seems to have come of these arrests; and, despite the 
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opinion of Pitt, express^! In lsi-< sjwcii i»f ^lui June, \vr may 
dismiss the charge against the I.otuion (‘orrc-ijKiniiiiig Soemty. 
It is dear, however, that busylMHlics cirenlaOni ^^evv>^p;^J^^r'i and 
pamphlets at ShcerncHs, Chathutn. aful Maidstone, The repirts 
of the parliamentary debates of ^rd, Sth, «jth, and u*th May 
would alone have encouraged the mutineers; .nut the chiefs uf 
the Opposition must l>ear no small share of respoif,ibility for 
the disastrous events at Kpithead anti the More. They were 
warned that their nagging tactics would cause trouble in the 
navy. They tHTsistetl, in the hoju* of t!iscre«llting the Ministrj’, 
They succecdetl in paralysitig the navy; and the only excuse 
for their conduct is that their hatrrtl of Pitt blinded them tu 
the obvious conseipieners From this censure I must except 
Hherhlan, whose sju'cth i>f .fnd Juiie was patrioti* , and he 
further is said tt» have suggestetl the plan «»f removing the buoys 
beyoiul the mutiiunrs fleet. 

For a brief s(»acc rlirajuieting symptom * apja-ared m the army. 
.•\n inflammatory ap{»eal t*» the tro«»ps was «ii-itribuie*l at Maitb 
.stone by Henry Fellows; and the same irran .nMres ird a Iriier 
to some |>erson unnatncrl, asking him to send *in it** copies of 
the Ulster Address. 50 of “ Itnniparle% | »f. J Aildre-. .," (,f 

“ the Duke of Richmond's Letter." and St» of Paynr‘ » '* .\grarian 
Justice." The last nametl was f«umd among the jMjw-is of John 
Bunc, a memlHtr of the lanulon fi.rre»j»>n«ling Sm ieiy; It is 
not unlikely that this propagairda was connected with that at 
(ihathatn barracks, where a seditions handbill was left on ‘tst 
May i;y7, urjpng the men to cast off the tyranny mi-mamed 
discipline, to ilemarrd better fiHwl, l»etler clothing, and freedom 
from restraint in barr.icks. " The power is all our own," it r oto 
eludes. "The regiments which semi you this ate wilting to tin 
their part. They will -.hnw their tountrymen they can Ire 
soldiers without luting slaves , , . Be solrer, lie ready." ' The 
paiier was probably connecteil with the mutiny at the Xorc. 
There were also some suspicious doings in London barracks, 
One of the incentiiaries there was, " wickrtl Williams," who 
certainly had run through the whole gamut of evil, First as a 
clergyman, he ruined himself by his excesses; then as a {tenitent 
he applied to Willrcrforcc for relief, ami, after disgusinig even 
that aaintly man, he in revenge carried round to vrrtain liarracks 

' " Repitrt of the Comm. «f Set r y •* ^ t, Ajig,. v, vi. 

* From Mr. Ilroadlry's MS.S. 
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:he signature of his would-be benefactor appended to a sedi- 
:ious appeal. Busybodies lacking all sense of humour therefore 
mzzed it about that the abolitionist leader sought to stir up a 
nutiny. On 13th May Pitt sent to him to sift any grains of 
:ruth that there might be in this peck of lies. The following 
anpublished letter from Wilberforce to Pitt shows that he advised 
lim to use Williams so as to get at the grains: 


2.20 Sat^ mng. [May 1797?]^ 

Williams has been with Windham and is to wait on him again. The 
atter has been with me, and I have been guarding him about 
:haracter, telling him that we wish to enable some proper person to 
vatch W""’® motions by becoming acquainted with his person. Now, if 
:his watch should be at or near Windham's, this point could be obtained. 
VEy other means of making the discovery have failed, and I can devise 
10 other. Williams avowed to Windham that he had been employed in 
mdeavouring to inflame the soldiery, but that his mind was not pre- 
pared to go the lengths he found it would be required to go. I am 
pretty sure the best way would be to give Williams money, a little, to 
ufuse a principle of hope. I dare say he is hungry. You must place no 
iependence whatever on him, but if he would act for you, he would be 
i useful agent, and I think a little money in his case indispensable. I 
ntreat you not to neglect this. I suppose there will now be no use in 
nay seeing Ford. 


In a second letter, written an hour later, Wilberforce urges 
Pitt not to neglect this note. Williams some years ago sought to 
make a mutiny; he was skilled in intrigue, had “ held Jacobinical 
language, and was going on in the most profligate and abandoned 
way.” This is all the information that the Pitt MSS. yield upon 
this question. But in the private diary of Wilberforce there 
is the significant entry: “Pitt awaked by Woolwich artillery 
riot and went out to Cabinet.” The cool bearing of Lord 
Harrington, commander of the forces in London, helped to 
restore confidence. On 3rd June Government introduced and 
speedily passed a Bill for preventing seduction of the soldiery. 
There were rumours of an intended mutiny in the Guards; but 
fortunately the troops remained true to duty, and some of 
them helped to quell the mutiny at the Nore. 

A survey of PitPs conduct during these critical months 


^ Pitt MSS., 189. See, too, “Life of Wilberforce,” ii, 217; Windham 
(“Diary,” 363) saw Williams on and after 13th May. 
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rcvtjalH the limitationH nf hh nature. Hr wa^ wanting in kn 
sight He tn have been taken uiiavv.ire‘'. kmlh by t] 

Hank crisis and the fruiliitics. Hr nirt the ftnaiH'ial cri.^ 
|>mmptly wdien il iK'jcaine acul«\ ibeniyji by mease* whtrh eaust 
incalculable isictnuxsiience at a lairr time, llir mutiiues al 
nught tn have been iw?rtril by timely cnstceshkae* to Use sailni 
who nmled increase of pay fully as much a?t ihr sohUrry. F 
this neglect, however, the Admiralty iloard, ttoi !*tie, h chiel 
to blame. When the storm burst, Ministrrs did not display tl 
necesstiry initiative and rrsuurcefulnrss; and ihe «*fliciah of tl 
Admiralty nue4 l>e censured for the <!rlay in bringing forwai 
the proposals t*n which Itirbainrnt i-«adtl ai t ddir CljipoHitin 
as usual, htarntnl Hitt alofir; and il mte4 tw* ronlr'ivrd that 1 
did not exert on oflicialsihe a!mo4 irrnlyisHt ifilluesirr where! 
Chatham h saiil to have rK|ir«litrt! the pi'r|.ar4li«ns of a flrrl 
transjmrts, The story to that rCIVi l is of doubllul acslhesiliritj 
Hut there is no doubt that Clialhafn‘s pri-ioiuilily atu! l^havio^ 
surfmsed those of his son in face of a iialsonal irras, I'hrcag 
eye uf the father wuuhl have ds^airrned ihr growth of disrontei 
in Ihe navy, and \m forceful wall would have bamd mraiis to 4 II 1 
of crush it. Before the lliunder of hss rt«.M|isriur ihr mewlirij 
t*f faction must have tiled away. Tlir youngrr Hill was h 
ho|>eful, loti soft, for the rmrrgrncy. Bui it v» only fair to r 
member the heairtachr aiul til health Ijc^etlmg htm nssire tl 
month etf January, which doubtless dulled hh ptiwrrs durtr 
the ensuing perisnl of rraselrss strain and arr^ieiy. 

' |. Cofbrll, gfi ihr %fvi?u Vtatu* 1, li|i. 


CHAPTER XV 

NATIONAL REVIVAL 

A common feeling of danger has produced a common spirit of exertion, 
and we have cheerfully come forward with a surrender of part of our pro- 
perty, not merely for recovering ourselves, but for the general recovery of 
mankind. — P itt, Speech of yrd December 1798. 

T he desire of Pitt for peace with France led him in the 
autumn of 1796 to renew more formally the overtures 
which he had instituted early in that year. His first offer was 
repelled in so insolent a way that the King expressed annoyance 
at its renewal being deemed necessary to call forth the spirit of 
the British lion. Pitt, however, despatched Lord Malmesbury 
on a special mission to Paris; and the slowness of his journey, 
due to the bad roads, led Burke to remark: “No wonder it was 
slow; for he went all the way on his knees.” Pitt’s terms were 
by no means undignified. He offered that France should keep 
San Domingo and her conquests in Europe except those made 
from Austria. The French reverses in Swabia and the check to 
Bonaparte at Caldiero made the French Directory complaisant 
for a time; but his victory at Areola (17th November), the death 
of the Czarina Catharine, and the hope of revolutionizing Ire- 
land, led it to adopt an imperious tone. Its irrevocable resolve 
to keep Belgium and the Rhine boundary appeared in a curt 
demand to Malmesbury, either to concede that point or to quit 
Paris within forty-eight hours (19th December).^ 

It argued singular hopefulness in Pitt that, despite the opposi- 
tion of the King, he should make a third effort for peace in 
the summer of the year 1797, when the loyalty of the fleet was 
open to grave doubt, when rebellion raised its head in Ireland, 
and Bonaparte had beaten down the last defences of Austria; 

^ “Malmesbury Diaries,” iii, 259-368; “ Dropmore P.,” iii, 239-42, 256, 
287, 290. 
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but HU early- as rjth April he urijcc! uii the need af nuik- 

tng pacific cwerture^^ Paris* serini^ that Au%lri4 was at the end 
uf her resources and seemed urt the pnini «»!' ac«rjiiin|^- the !*>cnch 
terms. The untoward events id the nrKt wrrks deepened his 
cunvictitms; aiul to a letter uf the Karl *d Kartislr, prrs*4n|| 
him the urgent need uf {icace, he rrptie*! as 


[ Dtafin j PriiHiif. 

lie Winnie" M , 4 /#w t7vr**' 

I cun also venuire lu assure )ini lhal I frri iimi Ir-is sitrutgly ihan 
ytHirself ttie e)4|H*dieiH'y of taksng every step ta^-afds prarr ituu i4it tie 
likely to efiect ihi’ uh|eel» isiieaiirni: with the ^friv m%d hontHii uf ilic 
«:auntry ; and I have nu dntn'ully m adding your /rira// saiislaclitm) 
that steps lire taken of Ihr iiSM*a dstna suit* and r*! winrh wr nuisi st«m 
know the result, ti# ascrriain wJirthrir ihr de^i^nmrsfti ut shr niriiiy will 
admit of nrgnliaUon. CIn Ites llir !a*a artMunis fu^n I’ans sceiii 

to promise huoiiratdys You will luve sitr gooilarn'j iu riannlrr ifir faei 
of a tilep having artually laknn as CMnlidmiLUfy in 

yourself. 

Thrc^e itay^ previutwly Pin had meitl l«-» Paris suggrslimis fm 
{leace. Ikdiicruix* ihc Miiihler of Furrigii Affairs, svhuse asjieri^ 
ties were unl^arable in nuw rr|ilird wirh eiairirsy. Ptil 
therefore fierseverett, decliiring $1 le* Im his duly as a Clirf^tiaii 
and a patriot tu end so terrihir a war. thi ihr ?4tirr hand 
Grenville pr«»niniiic;erl the iiegoliaiiim mischirvoiei at the pre^mnl 
crisis, when the French iiovrrnnient would rrriaisily proffer iic 
tulemble demands. Mutfi, it was true, roiild Iw said in favuiii 
of concluding jieace brf«..irr Aie4ria deliiiilety caiiir leritis will 
France; and if RtHsia and Pru^ida hat! stp^w^ri »4’ inedialinf 
in our favour, the nrijotiation might have had a I'aviHirabk hmm 
But neither of Iho-se (*ourls eviiicnl gotM} =W'ilhand Itial of Ilerlii 
lingered tircnville. I Jr Ilirrefore sirorfgly #i|f|Mei.rd itir overtiirr U 
France, and herein hat! Ihr stipporf of the ilirrr Whig 
Purllaitd* Sjimicrr, nnd Wifitfhafit Idir utliers ‘udrff with Pill 
la:ircl IJvrrfKMd after some hesitation. Clii i |th Jiirir there wto 
two long and stormy meetings of the i/ahinrl. itir iaiirr 
until midnight; but tm the morr«-»'W% ifse day after the cultap?^ 
of the Nore Mutiny, the -C'abinel eiidorsrd the views uf Pill 

' Pin MHS,, i»i. See Hlaiiluipr, so. App .l^f ihr Imres ^4 ihr Km^ aic 
Pin; ** Dfupmwtf ih/* us, |io 1 /^.; aUii t\ hrs 4 

h'sf an acnruiui c»f ihrsr ^jvrmiirsaiul ilir Pasr«|*«4ii ssliiau^w 
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Thereupon Grenville entered a written protest, and wrote to 
the King, stating that he would offer his resignation if the times 
were not so critical. George thanked him, and in a highly 
significant phra.se urged him to remain at his post so a.s “to 
.stave off many farther humiliations." ‘ 

Malmesbury proceeded to lalle and entered into negotiations 
with the French plenipotentiaries, Letourneur, IM^ville, and 
Maret. The la.st was he who came on a fruitless errand to 
I..ondon in January 1793, and finally became Due de Bas.sano, 
and Foreign Minister under Napoleon. It .soon appeared that 
the only hope of peace lay in the triumph of the Moderates 
over the Jacobins at Paris. The former, who desired peace, 
and had an immense majority in the country, at finst had the 
upper hand in the Chambens. They were willing to give up 
some of the French conquests on the Rhine and in the Relgic 
Provinces, if their distracted and nearly bankrupt country gained 
the boon <jf peace. Their opponents, weak in numbers, relied on 
the armic.s, and on the fierce fanaticism which clung alike to the 
principles and the conquests of the Jacohln.s. Pitt was willing to 
meet I'' ranee half-way. lie consented to leave her in possession 
of her " cemstitutionar' frontiers, i.r., Belgium, I.u.'cemburg, 
Avigntm, Savoy, :ind Nice, besides restoring to her ai\d her 
allies all naval cotKiuests, except the Gape of Goo<l Hope and 
Trinidad. Gcylori, a recent concjue.st, was to be reserved for 
exchange. Sti far, but no farther, Pitt con.sented to go in hi.s 
desire for peace. Later on he a.ssured Malmesbury that he 
would have given way either on Ceylon or the Cape of Good 
IIoj>e. But this latter concession would have galled him deeply; 
for, a.s we .shall .see, he deemed the po.sse.ssion of the Cape essen- 
tial to Briti.sh interests in the Fast. Spain’s demand for Gibraltar 
he waived aside as wholly inatlmissible, thu.s resuming on this 
question the attitude which he had taken up in the years 1782-3.“ 

I'*ar though Pitt went tm the path of conciliation, he did not 

' Hcc Pitt’s letter ttf t6lh June to the King and new letters tif (Irenvillc in 
“Pitt and Napoleon MisteUanies"; “Windham’s Diary," C. Ballot, o/. 
<i/., ch.vanrt App.; Lu<:kwaldt(w«ItUflrcr)"Quellcn,"pt. ii, 153, i 6 t, 176, 183. 

" On tst August »797 Wiltrcrforce wrote to Pitt a letter (the last part of 
which is tiuotctl in Chapter XX of my former volume) urging him, even if 
the negotiation failed, to declare on what terms he would resume it. In 
Mr. Hroadley's library is a letter of Lord .Shelburne to Vergennes, dtued 
13th November tyHa, which m.i,kes it dear that Pitt in 1782*3 was wholly 
against the surrender or the exchange of Gibraltar. 
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satisfy the haughty spirits cl<>minaj*t at 1 ‘aris. It wan soon 
evident that the unly means t*f satitfying them were nubtor- 
ranean; and a gu-betwccn now iiflcrcd himnrif. .\n American, 
Melvill, wh<» claimtsi ti* be on intimate trrno with the most 
influential jwrsuns at Tarts, assured Malmeshury that hr amid 
guarantee the concession of the desired teriioi, on consjticfra- 
tion of tltc payment of *1’*' leading men at Taris. 

Malmesbury at first bclicvetl in MelvilTs sintrriiy ami H«tnt 
him over to sec Titt. They had some infcrvtrwi at HolwtKxl 
at the close of August, apjurcntiy to the sali daiiion of ^ihe 
Trimc Minister; for, after referring the prop.nal to tirnivillr, he 
hud it licftifc the King. His reply, dated VVeymonth. oth Hept- 
ctnlicr, advisctl a wary acceptaiur of the irnsi’t, providctl that 
France also gave uii her claim of imlrmnity hu the ships taken 
or burnt at Toulon in 1793. 

The King did not then know of the »!»«/ ./V/a/ of Frm tidur 18 
14th Heptcmlicr), whereby Augcreau, the light hamlof Ifonaparte, 
coerced the Moilcrates and installal the Jaiohini m |».»wTr. *rhe 
work was done with brutal tharoughnps"». po.iwnnit opiaments 
being seiml and forthwith tlejmrtetl. while the iiiumphant 
minority annulled the elections in forty nine HrpartmrnH, aincl 
by unscrupulous pressure com|ielietl voters to mdor ie the ftit( of 
the army. Thus did France plunge once mote into a Kri|.»n of 
Terror, ami without the golden hojjci which had mado the 
farmer experiment liearahle. Such was virtually the end of 
parliamentary governmetu in Frame. It is smirrd curioiH that 
critics of Titt. who laliel his repressive measures a '' Kei|^;tr of 
Terror," bestow few words of regret on the desjiu 4}4r aelH of 
the " Fruetidurians," who-sr jadicy of leaden rrprrssiMii at home 
and filibustering raids abroad made the name «d I .ifierty txlious 
to her former devotees. 

The new tyrants at Taris withheld a!! news of the «»»*»/ 
until they could override the fioHcy of the F'reutb plrnijMjten- 
tiaries at Lille. There it seemed prolubte that |»eatr rnighit 
ensue, when, on yth Sepleinbcr, the first authentit newn of 
Augcreau's violence arrived. Even so. Titt ho|«-d that the 
triumphant faction would lie inclined to enjoy thru sm cc«iH in. 
peace. It was not to lx. A memlier of thr Frem h rmbansy at 
Lille discerned far more dearly the motives m»w «»|*craltin? at 
Taris, that the new Directory, while making {wacc with Acistria, 
would continue the war with Knglaiid in or«ler to have a pretext 
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for keeping up its armies and acquiring compensations. In any 
case the successors of the pacific trio with whom Malmesbury 
had almost come to terms, demanded that England should 
restore every possession conquered from the French or their 
allies. This implied the surrender of the Cape, Ceylon, and 
Trinidad, besides minor places on which Pitt and his colleagues 
held firm. Brief discussions took place, Malmesbury continuing 
to show tact and good temper; but on Sunday, 17th September, 
the French plenipotentiaries requested him, if he could not grant 
their demands, to leave Lille within twenty-four hours. He de- 
parted early on Monday, reached London by noon of Wednes- 
day, and saw Grenville and Canning immediately. Pitt, owing 
to news of the death of his brother in-law, Eliot, was too pros- 
trate with grief to see him until the morrow. It then appeared 
that the Directory on nth September issued a secret order to 
its plenipotentiaries to send ofif Malmesbury within twenty-four 
hours if he had not full powers to surrender all Britain’s 
conquests.^ 

Even now there was a glimmer of hope. By some secret 
channel, Melvill, O’Drusse, or else Boyd the banker, Pitt re- 
ceived the startling offer, that Talleyrand, if he remained in 
favour at Paris, could assure to England the Dutch settlements 
in question if a large enough sum were paid over to Barras, 
Rewbell, and their clique. Pitt clutched at this straw, and on 
22nd September wrote to the King, stating that for ;£’i,200,000 
we could retain Ceylon, and for ;^8oo,ooo the Cape of Good 
Hope. While withholding the name of the intermediaries, 
known only to himself and Dundas, he strongly urged that 
£ 2 fi 00 fX )0 be paid down when a treaty in this sense was signed 
with France, provided that that sum could be presented to 
Parliament under the head of secret service. George, now at 
Windsor, cannot have been pleased that Pitt and Dundas had 
a state secret which was withheld for him; but he replied on the 
morrow in terms, part of which Earl Stanhope did not publish. 
“ I am so thoroughly convinced of the venality of that nation 
[France] and the strange methods used by its Directors in carry- 
ing on negotiations that I agree with him [Pitt] in thinking, 
strange as the proposal appears, that it may be not without 
foundation.” 

^ Ballot, op. cit,^ 302, who corrects Thiers, Sorel, and Sciout on several 
points. 
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Geiirgc, thciii win mt.m .4i:e|jlk%il Ikiii Till , *mtl Cirnivilk 
Maliite^bury mK^ii had cau?« U» t^dirvc ihr *4Trr lu In- iiirrrly a 
cfTiirt i»f certain Frenchmen !iji«*c»klr in tlir Kii|.di4i linid: 
Nathiuji tame c^f the mailer. Mriviih .nwi ‘ralkyrari 

an the French Hide, and Ikiyd in la^nkim wnii to have t*retiih 
wsrc^pwlleni in thin iifTair, wm rriic^xd rarly m tktrdia 

it may have hem aiily a ** bull ** ai^'ratiaii. Ttir witri h hir 
tti kthain; hut Fill and were clraily rreiliilnii 

Such %vm the carjcUiHtaii tif Malmcjlniry. Il Ldlird with iti 
{mmauncemciit t#f Windham* wht* in «uir in' iiimM. 

remarkt?ii t«t Mahnr^lntry that Fill had nu kr4*(»%%ir%t|;r «if 
vviirld* and krjil in tdfice by makiaii mui by "lidin 

it uver/‘ Grenville (he 'aidj ihmiidil iiuae llie diginl; 

bill a rrdie*r, In far|» ihr C abin«"l ritird h 

I)unda?i, whmit Grenvillr tulril. Ibitida*t il %V4''. m-iiM luid 
fiml which invedvrd itir «d' Italy.' W'mdham ^ 

caurritt dete^letl the atilhar r4 ihe lailmikl r^|frdila»n\ wlik 
had diverted hel|i fmin Ihr llrrl«ie^. In Ihr t hMiiair* ahmr ! 
Haw ha|ie; fur tn^w cfnitd England an almir again 

France if nhe ccnild ti^te all the advatilage^ uflrrrd by llre^4| m 
Cherbourg? 

Much can Ik? niid in HttpiKirl iif ihew * bn iir#w ih 

the Direcbtry threw away the ?K:atib4r«h England le}i the $%m 
id the hUhiI HrelunH, whtwe armies had lircoifie nierr fimiato 
bancE, ‘fhe Iml pretlictiuiri uf Burke wmr liirtrftnr |ii^lihe 
That iince mighty inlcdlrrl cxiM^iidetJ its last flickrring |miwc 
in undignilietl at the rxjK?m« cif Fill anti regiidi 

peace. Fate denied In him llie prtvilegr nf •jcriiig MaJinr^m 
again exjielled Irufn France and wtiipficd back ^bkeacuf l« i 
kenne!/* llie great Irithman imnwl ^m^f.mnuhl uu/mtemedi 
glimm, in htn 6Hlh year* at Ii«fc«iiisftekl lilli July ^797'i ^ 

view af Windham and iiiher eMlrrine lliirkc w 

whully right* and FiliV weakneH!! wm llie «f all i 

cyuniry*H tlE. 

We may gram Itral the lanimer nf Itie year was mie 
the wa«t {Kmibk Umei in which ^jficri a nrguUaliaii wi 
triumphant France; f’br nhe wm cerlain in mnmi hard ten 
fram m power wha^ credit and whuiie prestige at h 
grievtiuily suffered. Neverthekss* the misUke, d mi^iakc il w 


" ** Dmpfiart IC/* in, 37^, ** Maliwtbiitf nc 
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is venial when compared with the unstatesmanlike arrogance of 
the French Directors, who, when an advantageous and brilliant 
peace was within their reach, chose to open up a new cycle of 
war. Of late France had made use of the pretext that she must 
gain her “ natural frontiers — the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
and the Ocean — for the sake of security against the old dynasties. 
By rejecting Pitt’s overtures, her leaders now proclaimed their 
resolve to dominate Italy and Germany and to secure supremacy 
at sea. Their intrigues with British malcontents and the United 
Irishmen also showed their determination to revolutionize our 
institutions. Thus England was to be abased and insulted, 
while France lorded it over all her neighbours and prepared to 
become mistress of the seas. The war therefore ceased to be in 
any sense a war of principle, and became for France a struggle 
for world-wide supremacy, for England a struggle for national 
existence; and while democratic enthusiasm waned at Paris, the 
old patriotic spirit revived everywhere in Great Britain. The 
newspapers were full of appeals for unanimity; and on 20th 
November appeared the first number of that bright and patriotic 
paper, the “ Anti-Jacobin,” under the editorship of Canning and 
Hookham Frere, which played no small part in arousing 
national ardour. On the next day the French Directory issued 
an appeal to France to bestir herself to overthrow the British 
power, and to dictate peace at London. 

There was need of unanimity; for while France was stamping 
out revolt, and Great Britain felt increasingly the drag of Ireland, 
Pitt encountered an antagonist of unsuspected strength. Over 
against his diffuse and tentative policy stood that of Bonaparte, 
clear-cut, and for the present everywhere victorious. While Pitt 
pursued that will o’ the wisp, a money-bought peace, the Corsican 
was bullying the Austrian negotiators at Udine and Carapo 
Formio. Finally his gasconnades carried the day; and on 17th 
October Austria signed away her Netherlands to France and her 
Milanese and Mantuan territories to the newly created Cisalpine 
Republic. Bonaparte and the Emperor, however, agreed to 
partition the unoffending Venetian State, the western half of 
which went to the Cisalpines, the eastern half, along with 
Venice, Istria, and Dalmatia, to the Hapsburgs. The Court of 
Vienna struggled hard to gain the Ionian Islands; but on these, 
and on Malta, the young general had set his heart as the natural 
stepping-stones to Egypt. At the close of the year he returned 
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to I’jiris in triumjjh, anti iuvitcil hy the IHrrctof. Barr.tfi, u 

go und cofujtiier Kngtaiiii 

Homo such effort* cithrr tlirrclly LrmdMU, or hy 4 deactlj 

ricochet througti Irclaiui wuiiiit tirrii tfiaclr, tuid iiol Duncufi 
on lUh OcttilM^r, tTUshetl thr Ilutcli «4f r#iiii|irriluwn, takini 
nine ‘^hips out ftfimL The i;un**cituciire^-^ wrre tar rrachiiii* 
The Dutch navy wioi paralyml; and wiltuHil il ihr *«|U4drrm 
at ChertKairiJ liiiti llre?il were nut yet ^4roni; rnoiigh Oiallac! 
our ccHiHtH* until thr Tmihm and tlrrpi ^ailrd iisirlhwanh 

l!onu|.mrtr, who w;r-i M-nt It* Aiirvcy Ihr port’^ in Fhindrr^i and Ih* 
luath of France, reported o* thr |lirrLl«sry on hVhruM; 

t^gH that there were fittini' miiI at llrr^4 only Irn -uiii-ohlhr 
line, which moreover had tu* rirw^»* and Chat llir |irr|»4r4lioii 
were* evniywherr **0 backwvu'd a*'** lo r^uni^l tHn'riiiineni |« 
|KHt|iimr the inv4Httm tiitlil ‘The wT4i laltirr |o tha 

thought* Already hr had laid hi** jdain to Fgypt* an« 

now strongly arivi^ed the i^rirnlation id Frnuh p^diry A thin 
jKmiblr course wm the cheiiiig of al! ituiliiirnial |hu'I" 4 agaim-s 
England* an adumbration iif the i'oniinrnial Hy^arin 1 

for assuring the ruin uf Hrilidi rofiimrrrr. 

The new!U>f Camjierdr»wii and i'atn|s^i Foimio arfdrd vigou 
to appeal for naliotial uiiiiui in hi*> grral %jtrciJi 

!Oth KovemlK^r* in which hr gave pri^d’'^ of ilir domiiirrriii 
spirit of tlte party now triuinphani al Fari’i. Vrry lr!!iii| 
also, was his taunt al thr Whig prr*r^, which kiiow-’* no *4lic 
luie tjf English litn^rty bul '‘■a^rvilrly lo rriail and liairaaih 
French opinions/* Sinclair* wlio had moved a lurudr amem' 
menh was so imprcfcani as Oi wilhtiraw il, and thus al hrd ili 
vkdencr of the French Jacoliins coiidurrd to harmony ^ 
Westminster* 

Already there were sigioi that the siriig||lr oiir t4 finaiich 
endurance* At the close i>f N« we:ml«^r lya/ Fill apiM-ated to i!i 
patriotism of liritoiis lii raise for Ihr esiimalrd 

perwes of the next year* in order lo display the wratiti an 
strength of the kifigdom. He Iherehire pro|Me>eil lo ask iti 
Bank af Englaiu! to advance £3*tiii;iD*cicK:.i m% Ext:tie«|urr bill' 
and he urged the propertied classes to submit to the irrhlifig 1 
the Taxes on inhabited hoie^s* windows, male ^irrvaiii 

honie^, carriages, etc. The trebling of thrw ifiijMisls iiMjk if 
Hau«e by .surprise* ant! drew* from Tierney* nows in the abwni 
of Fox, the leader of Opfw^iliori* the taunt that Fill had I 
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the Bank for help. A few days later Pitt explained 
triple duty would fall only upon those who already 
Dr more on that score. If the sum paid were less than 
uld be halved. Those who paid ;^3 or more would be 
it an increasing rate, until, when the sum paid exceeded 
amount would be quadrupled. Nor was this all. By a 
solution he outlined the scheme of what was in part a 
ve Income Tax. Incomes under ;^6o were exempt; 
:ween £60 and £6$ paid at the rate of 2d in the pound; 
proportion rose until it reached 2s. in the pound for 
of £200 or more. 

;h Pitt pointed out the need of a patriotic rejoinder to 
Its of the French Government, the new Assessed Taxes 
a furious opposition. " The chief and almost only topic 
ersation is the new taxes,'^ wrote Theresa Parker to 
;anley of Alderley. “ How people are to live if the Bill 
d I know not. I understand the Opposition are much 
ith the hope of the Bill's being passed, as they consider 
infallibly ruined if it does, and that he must go out." ^ 
:riotism of London equalled that of the Foxites. City 
rgetting that the present proposals were due to the 
;ss evasions of the Assessed Taxes, raised a threatening 
le of them declaring that Pitt would be assaulted if he 
ito the City. Several supporters of Pitt, among them 
ce of Leeds, Sir William Pulteney and Henry Thornton, 
i the new imposts, and the Opposition was jubilantly 
Sheridan, who returned to the fray, declared that 
the poor escaped these taxes they would starve; for the 
which employed them would be dried up. Hobhouse 
i the Finance Bill inquisitorial, degrading, and fatal 
virtues of truthfulness and charity. Squires bemoaned 
3 of horses and carriages and the hard lot of their foot- 
Arthur Young warned Pitt that if the taxes could not be 
gentlemen must sell their estates and live in town, 
le was assured, welcomed the new imposts because they 
drive very many families thither. He begged Pitt to re- 
er his proposals, and, instead of them, to tax ” all places 
>lic diversion, public dinners, clubs, etc,, not forgetting 
ng societies and Jacobin meetings"; for this would restrain 
arl. xxxiii, 1076 ; “ The Early Married Life of Lady Stanley 
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VHiktU emigrali«»ii tcnvn\ whkh llir mvAmtv. dreiidfiill; 

A sigii iif t]m hi^jiTHiif the Clpjitrdlitsu ihr ir apiiCiirance i 
l*'nx, hi’H !oii|| vac^iil hr 4ri tirril l*iu to Im Ih 

a.ulh««r ijf Ihranitilry*^ rain. Ikir h«iii*»r!h tir uplirld ihr fiinrlin 
.HVHlem* tluil Ihr plifi «f llir i.irhl ui^m ihr fiiUin 

Thr patin fur 4lnrdvrae^*» win, bnvrvrr* t tisff bv Nii'hfill 

and jrky!l The ftirrnrr l.ianlrtl Ihll wjlli all tii*® Al!k 

iitul riiiHirif, hVunre unilrramt-'Ml' hri|;iit^i u| |siavrr» with hiiliit 
lu j^aiii {unirr, with rxluarilini-^ Ifir rirdil aisil tkr rr^amrr,rn « 
Kiiljl.uul uiUii iiuw hr hat! |u rr*jui^4lh*ti inrMiiir'., Ah U 

Jrkyll, hr i'allrt! thr pir^irnl *'4 drlr'^Uihlr fiiranyrr 1 

rxU»riH^t 4iul raji.u Uy/' I'hr i.fr|i4lr'i 4r4|.::i,^r4 iifiisl, iifirr 
{>t*wrrful rcjdy hy Till in llir •^4ii4ll tiiHsi'i «4 -uh layiuity r/t, 
tltr Miuiiu’c Bill liir C '«*naa«4rj In' jt, ihr Btjrt 

Nhunrti 4 far l>rllrr nfiiril, ikirfini^lun dnhifrd ttuil jiu 

}>u»%4hi did iHil iju iiif niuiigh.. land liulUip#! in 4 iiuddm njirci 
{iroruHitirril therm wnrnr than ihr |ni.*|^ir-'riivr Irtxrn t4 EuIk? 
|iirrrr* Bat Livrr|HM.4* Aiirkkiitl »iis4 niii^jrt^riri! ll 

which mi «iih jaiiiiary by n. 

Far 14 lime ifir Fiit^ncr Hill ifi|iifrd i^ojiitkrily in ll 

tj*ty, IJurini; thr Siair firm:r.%HtMn un initi Lrrrmhrr ijcj 
when ihr Kinn, Cjarrii, »imt MiniHirr*! wrnl lu St BaniH 
rnulrr Ihimk^^ fur ihr naval ui itial yraijic: wanfimili 

by the mub; aiut «m ihr rritirii hi-« rarnaijr hail t* lir |,;ii4rch 
by 4 fajuadrufi uf hnr^^r. Sri^rfllirlrH^ sl nuw* lirar llial Bit 
pr«ifKrah'i werr bilti nrrr»^’44ry and naliilary.. itir prrdirliiWH 
cuiiimrrcia! ruin wwr I’rfiilrd by itir Irailr rrliiriiTi. Ifti{.xii 
in lyyH an inrrra.’ie iif «ivrr liin* 5 s-r nf i/kj 

rxfiurtH^ *4fi ifierra^^r id £ In fKtrl* dniibllr***^ ihr 
gratifying rcHidiH may l»r airriltof lnmir%vril ^irmiiiy 4 I -ira, t 
bnuntifyi harveni nf lyyS, and ihr rrrrfil uj^iiitig w|t r«f trade 
Turkey atid the l^rvant. Hut titidrr a vicpm^i •ly ^ilriinlra 
WMuhl lint have rcrnvrred friim ihr * 4 cvrrr tjr}irr*j^iuii *4 ijt 
Amidst ill ihr irnwlditx uf ihr Iridi Hrl^finai *4 B 

derived camfnrt from Ihr %igii^ of rrliirning |iro^*|irfily. 

The carifulrrirc which he ifiH|iirr:4 wm {jrnvrd by itir 
of 1 remirktblr rx(«rimeiit the Ikiriolic C/nniribyltom in t 

* Bill MKH.» i«||, Mr* Abkli* tend C.'tut lirsini* ildlrffd fr 

hii patren, iht Dikt tif m iki. rpiriiinn. I titd i'c4chr%ii 

BiirieV i, U4'ji» 
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midst of the acrid debates on the Finance Bill, the Speaker, 
AddintJton, tactfully sut^gestccl the jtisertion of a clause en- 
abling; the Bank of En{;land t(i receive voluntary gifts, amemnt- 
ing to one-fifth of the income. I’itt gratefully adopted the pro- 
posal, and early in the year 1798 patriots begatJ to send in large 
.sums. Pitt. Adtlington, Dunda.s, the I-ord (ihanccllor, and 
Ia)rds Kenyon anrl Romney at once gave £2,000 each; the 
King graciously allotted from the Privy Pur.se 420,000 a year 
during the war. The generous impulse .speedily prevailcrl, and 
the City once mure showed its jiatriotism by .sub.scribing 4 to,ooo; 
the Bank gave £200,000. A platform was erected near the Royal 
Exchange for the receipt of contribution.s. Among others, a 
wealthy calico printer, Robert Peel, father of the state.sman, felt 
the call of duty to give £10,000. He went back to Bury(I-tinca- 
.shire) in .some anxiety to inform his partner, Yates, of thi.s 
unbusineiislikc conduct, whereupon the latter remarked, " You 
might a.s well have made it £2u,cxx) while you were alKUit it." If 
all Britons had acteil in this spirit, the new ta.xes vvoultl have 
met the needs <}f the war. But, as will .'iuhstsiucntly appear, 
they failed to balance the t-xcr p.rtiwing expetulittue, and Pitt in 
I790 -i 8<K) had to raise loans tJii the security of the Irnaitne 'Pax 
to make up its tielicieiu ies. 

A pleasing proof of the restoration of friemiship Inttwcen 
Auckland ami Pitt appears in a letter in which the ft>rinef ii-skcd 
advice as to the amtnuU which he .should give to this futtd. He 
was now Po.stma,ster-tiencral, and .stated that his total gross in- 
come was £^,(^00, out tif which the new taxes tmik£320. Should 
he give £t,0t*O(* And what should he give for his brother, Mor- 
ton Eden, ambassatlor at Vienna? Pitt answered that £700 
shuuhl be the utmost f«>r him; the sum of £$txi for Morton 
WiHiUl also Ixj generous.’ On the whole, £3,300,000 was .sub- 
.scrilwd -a sum which ccmiraNts remarkably with the driblets 
that came in as a resjamsc to Ncckcr’s apjical hi the autumn of 
178*9 for a patriotic contribution of one fourth of the incomes of 
p'renchmen. 

Even .so, Pitt had to impose new taxes in his Budget of 1798, 
and to raise a k»an of £3,oot^,oou. Further, on and April, he 
pro|>o.scd a commutation of the Land 'Pax. Of late it had been 
voted annually at the rate of 4J. in the pound, and produced abtiut 
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£2,DO0»OOO. Pitt n«iw |»rii{Kwil U m»ikr it j:rrjH^|y;il ch;ir 
upon parkhrM, but t«.» cnutikj nwiirr-** rr 4 rrfn Ihrir Uml frc 
the tax at the exi*ilifi|; valuulhm. Thr ae«T-uiii|^ Ihnn the 
were t«i go tr^ the reilui'limi uf ihr N4ii«,tfi4l iVbt Hi^ m 
that of eiihaitcini; croflk, wm m |trai^*rwurihy 4 % hh procak; 
wan defective, For there had I'leen ik* vakialir^ii r«f ihr huid i 
many year?^, anc! the varirti in ihr 'HurpriHi 

manner iwcn in iHtightHmring Ihndillr^i^i ii wan jin|.>i 

!4ible during the (Jreat War to carry *hiI Ihr rxprie-nve 11 
lengthy pnmnH of a national valiuliMii, but, ,vi fnainifaelai 
and mining were creating a nrw Indirarial KnglaiHl, Ihr lii 
wm nnmt utuHnlrt! to the inipirdliun uf a fixed ^uiUa of la 
Tax, 

Neverlludr^ei, Pill look a-^ ha-u-i ihr .rrir^rannii ed 1707, a 
made it a jK^rpriua! iliargr tij»«»n rat h jiari^dc I’hr rr-'aili»4 b;! 
In many emm ntir^ inr«»ugru«4r-t Agiiruliwal lamk wlii 
wa^ generally ralrtl high, cfuilitnirt! to p4>” at that Irvr} |u 
after deprertalkm nvl in. On Ihr ollirr hand, Lirgr in ! 

miinufaeturing di^Urirbi^ rapidly i«rrea*ang in value, paid far f 
than thdr due nhare, In i^.vkr% wlirrr a barren tmmt } 
Ijecariie a hiVe of indtuilry, thr paridi turn ii-i t|m 4 a h; 

rate cif ,aoi In thr jH-mmk In 4 tew whnr the kdi in va 
han been m*vere, the rale in very heavy, in ^pur %4‘ rrmni 
legHlatian. Pitt could not have bae'^ern «iiffrirnrr*s *iUi:h 
thcHe; bntj in view nf the rapid gr^nvih of iiianufai liirr^i in i 
Mtdhuuki and Korttghr duntld tnivr rirairn! riihrr a rr^vahial 
of the parochial ipinnei or 4 roi«} 4 r|r and iiirllufKilcal rrdrn 
lion from the Land ‘Pax. Hr li »4 nriihrr cour^^e^ 4ml lhal* I 
In * 4 pite of ihr warninipi of Liui! Stirflirld and lait 4 *^ to 
injustice and iiii|Miliry **f liiii propraik 1 ‘tiry pa-e^ni h 
Hau*ie* 4 ' by large rnaiorilir-'L jirrhap'* l^cair^sr tie # 4 terrd |o lai 
kmh thr nplion of redeeming their kind at Imrnly year^* 1^ 
chft^UL Ln*i% than tme fourth uf thr tax wa^i mternird Indore 
year iftoc^, a fact which in that thr lasidnl mlrj 

wm tmi hard pre^cird h% profit by ihr ci|.ijii»rtwnly A *3 hir Frai 
Burdett Maid, country genllemen had to iK^ar a heavy burden 
taKitiaUi lithr’i, and the rHiwnrjr of 

mounter! yetnnanry. Thurlow I'omparrd the cuuniry iicagiu^ 
to theep who let lheinMe!vr*i tic:* Hhoru and re^'diorig whn 
merchant and traderfi were like liogu, grtinln^g and 
mckhi one brtetle %vm touched, tn detent^r of PniS aOi«»i 
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may be said that he hoped to secure a considerable gain by the 
investment of the purchase money in Consols and to enhance 
their value; but it appears that not more than £SOjOOO a year 
was thus realized/ 

The prevalence of discontent early in 1798 and the threatened 
coalition of Irish and British malcontents will be noticed in the 
following chapter. Pitt was so impressed by the danger as to 
press for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act and the re- 
newal of the Aliens Act (April 1798). As happened in 1794, the 
revival of coercion produced vehement protests. Already the 
Duke of Norfolk had flung defiance at Ministers. Presiding at a 
great banquet held at the Crown and Anchor, on the occasion of 
Fox’s birthday, 24th January, he not only compared the great 
orator to Washington, but hinted that the 2,000 men present 
might do as much as Washington’s handful had done in America. 
Finally he proposed the distinctly Jacobinical toast, Our Sov- 
ereign, the Majesty of the People.” For this he was dismissed 
from the command of a militia regiment and from the Lord 
Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Fox chose to repeat the toast early in May 1798, when large 
parts of Ireland were on the brink of revolt. In so dire a crisis 
it behoved a leading man to weigh his words. But the wilful 
strain in his nature set all prudence at defiance. Thereupon 
several of Pitt’s friends recommended a public prosecution for 
sedition, or at least a reprimand at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. To the former course Pitt objected as giving Fox too 
much consequence, besides running the risk of an acquittal ; but 
he saw some advantage in the latter course ; for (as he wrote to 
Dundas) Fox, when irritated by the reprimand, would probably 
offer a new insult and could then be sent to the Tower for the 
rest of the Session. The suggestion is perhaps the pettiest in 
the whole of Pitt’s correspondence; but probably it was due to 
the extremely grave situation in Ireland and the fear of a French 
invasion. Further, Fox had ceased to attend the House of Com- 
mons; and a member who shirks his duty is doubly guilty when 
he proposes a seditious toast. Pitt, however, did not push 
matters to extremes, and the course actually adopted was the 
removal of the name of Fox from the Privy Council by the hand 
of George III on 9th May. 

^ ‘"Pari. Hist,” xxxiii, 1434-54, 1481; “Mems. of Sir John Sinclair,” i, 
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Sixteen l^trr* lilt TsVrnry tui«t .1 |a"i'i.4|.^r tif 
the That pn^nartopH Iri^4iiii4n luii llini-i! himnd 

fore during the nece^wm i4 and nihrr jirmniiirnt 
from the Hchhc, mnl hat! many rrpf.adir-^* Itir hi 

He u\m niggeif iil rill m cvrry^^W'^^^Utmty, t 
his aplKising a mnlian nf iirgrricy hf a HiSI Itriirr n 

the Hav>% Pitt's lalieiire gave way. He the s 

ititutoil kader af marking In ole4nn:l llie drfcnrr t4 the < 
The charge wm m the ttumt cnrrrci, k»f llrriiry^i tipjKi^ 
a pressing inea'^ure «4’ nali^nuil drfnirr highly isnp 
Neverthclr*is Tierney had righi ties *itttr utim hr tal 
to order and aipf^ealed Im ilir ;S|ir 4 ker Im?' |»f'i.4rrli«'in Ra 
that fK^rsornige l»rrn plaerd in 4 itinfr «lsilh:nll pfruiitsci. . 
right, in hi'^^ Inil rlhjiirllr rr.|iufrd timi hr ^demld w 

(ir at least atirnuair tipi cLirgr. -r\ddiiiglnn pvdiirlv him 
the words were ynjarliamrnUry Jnil ^aiggr^ilrd lhai the I 
should give an rKplatialinn Pill stifily trlio-ed niher 
draw hh words, t»r lii rxiitaiii ihHr mr4!iiiig- ilirtr ihc i 
cloned. C hi the umi day* SaliifAiy* May* I’lrsnry s 
a ctmtknge* which wm at mwr- aci-rpint 

We find It lilffkiill now to take 4 diirl Wiwcc 

man of near forty who had rarely firrd 4 di'' *! m *5j^4E, : 
anger, and a *it«nilly Iniill irascihir Irrdiinan, hn wtimn 
shot meant lyiiching or lasting o|»|.irs4:jfiMm. Visnm.s 
Acres and Sir Lmitej tPTriggrr flii t^kiir We 
Tierney i|u«4ing fighting fltdi Arim*" as ilir advant 
sideways po'iluir; and wr w^-atdrt whrthrr llie -o^rufuls 
in regard for itirir v»wn safety, did tioi l«» tinert 

The ludicroits ^4ftr c«f the affair dawiird mi r-uniem] 
witne« the suggr^licai that in all horneM Pill's fig«rc c 
be chalked rsfiil *.#11 'Tierfiry'^^, and lhal no ^ho| takini^ off 

side ought to enunt Itiit„oii ihr wdiolr, |«e*8|4r the 
seriously. CVriainly itw pfitn;i|i4ls thd. Pill mmlc 
tmforelnind, ami mjiir^ilrtl A«lditigioii 4 ftirnd lu cc 
ice him, llierrhy prevrnling his in|rf|Pi^i!ioii as Sj^al 
atked Htreir to lie his sromd; tiuf, lit- tK^ifig away froi 
Dudley Eyiler ificjik hh jilaee Tra^netg ll««wning Stree 
noon on Whilsanday, May, ilir* pair walked along ] 
Walk, rnoiinletl ihesirpi leiding info Uiirrn .sifrei^and 
a chid;*e engMgrtI for llieir rxciirs$«sfi. Afler passitig the 
of (‘hekea and Putney, iintl, tri|ij«tng ihr rise t-^yond, t 
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ceeded along the old Portsmouth Road, which crosses th 
northern part of Putney Heath At the top of the steep hiU 
leading down into Kingston Vale they alighted, made their wav 
past the gibbet where swung the corpse of a well-known high, 
wayman Jerry Abershaw,long the terror of travellers on that road' 
Did Pitt know that libellers likened him to the highwayman* 
for Jerry took purses with his pistols, and Pitt with his Parlia- 
ments '? Lower down Pitt and Ryder found Tierney and his 
second, General Walpole, in a charming dell radiant with golden 
gorse and silver birches/ 

But they were not alone. That fine Whitsuntide had brought 
many chaises along the road; and not a few curious persons 
skirted the rising ground towards Putney and Wimbledon. To 
these inquisitive groups rode up a tall bland-looking man, now 
more than usually sedate. It was Addington. Probably he was 
the most anxious man alive. He knew that his weakness as 
Speaker had freed Pitt from the necessity of apologizing to 
Tierney as the occasion demanded. Now, too, as Speaker, he 
ought to intervene. As a friend, pledged by Pitt to secrecy, he 
could do nothing but look on. Below, in the dell, the seconds 
saw to the pistols and measured the distance — twelve paces. 
Pitt and Tierney coolly took aim, and, at the signal, fired. 
Addington's heart must have leaped with joy to see Pitt's figure 
still erect. Again the seconds produced pistols, and again the 
pair fired: but this time Pitt discharged his weapon into the air. 
Was it a sign of his contrition for his insult to Tierney, or of his 
chivalrous sense of Tierney’s disadvantage in the matter of 
target-space? Certain it is that Walpole leaped over the furze 
bushes for joy on seeing the duellists still erect. 

Thus ended the duel, to the satisfaction of all present, Pitt 
had behaved with spirit, and Tierney had achieved immortal 
fame. But that the duel was fought at all caused deep concern. 
Hannah More was inexpressibly shocked at the desecration of 
Whitsunday; Wilberforce also was deeply pained. Indeed, he 
deemed the matter so serious as to propose to give notice of a 


^ Addington's description (Pellew, “ Sidmouth," i, 206 ) fixes the spot. Mr. 
A. Hawkes, in an article in the “Wimbledon Annual” for I904> pls-ces it in 
front of the house called “ Scio,” but it must be the deeper hollow towards 
Kingston Vale. Caricatures of the time wrongly place the duel on the high 
ground near the windmill. A wag chalked on Abershaw's gibbet a figure of 
the two duellers, Tierney saying : “ As well fire at the devil’s daming'-needle. 
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motion for preventing duelling; but he dropped it on Pitt frankly 
assuring him that, if carried, it would involve his resignation. 
George III signified to Chatham his decided disapproval, and 
expressed to Pitt a desire that such an incident should never 
occur again. “ Public characters,” he added, “ have no right to 
weigh alone what they owe to themselves; they must consider 
what they owe to their country.” Thomas Pitt strongly repro- 
bated the conduct of Tierney in challenging Pitt; for we find the 
latter replying to him on 30th May : I shall feel great concern 
if the feelings of my friends betray them into any observations 
on Mr. Tierney's conduct reproachful or in the smallest degree 
unfavourable to him, being convinced that he does not merit 
them.” This is the letter of a spirited gentleman. Buckingham 
evidently sympathized with Thomas Pitt; for he expressed his 
surprise that the Prime Minister should risk his life against such 
a man as Tierney. A more jocular tone was taken by the Earl 
of Mornington, soon to become the Marquis Wellesley. Writing 
to Pitt from Fort St George on 8th August 1799 (three months 
after the capture of Seringapatam), he expressed strong approval 
of his Irish policy and concluded as follows: “I send you by 
Henry a pair of pistols found in the palace at Seringapatam. 
They are mounted in gold and were given by the late King of 
France to the * citizen Sultan' (Tippoo). They will, I hope, ans- 
wer better for your next Jacobin duel than those you used 
under Abershaw's gibbet.”^ — What became of those pistols? 

The general opinion was adverse to Pitt's conduct. For at 
that time the outlook in Ireland could scarcely have been 
gloomier, and Bonaparte’s armada at Toulon was believed to be 
destined for those shores. In such a case, despite the nice 
punctilio of honour, neither ought Tierney to have sent a chal- 
lenge nor Pitt to have accepted it. The recklessness of Pitt in 
this affair is, however, typical of the mood of the British people in 
the spring and summer of that year. The victories of Jervis and 
Duncan, the rejection of Pitt's offers of peace by the French 
Directory, and its threats to invade these shores, aroused the 
fighting spirit of the race. As the war became a struggle for 
existence, all thoughts of surrender vanished. The prevalent 
feeling was one of defiance. It was nurtured by Canning in the 
Anti- Jacobin,” in which he lampooned the French democrats 


^ Pretyman MSS.; '^Dropmore P,,’’ iv, 222. 
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and their British well-wishers. Under the thin disguise of “the 
Friend of Humanity” he satirized Tierney in the poem, “The 
Knife-Grinder,” a parody, in form, of Southey’s “Widow,” and, 
in meaning, of Tierney’s philanthropic appeals. In a play, “The 
Rovers,” he sportfully satirized the romantic drama of Schiller, 
“ The Robbers.” In one of the incidental poems he represented 
the hero, while in prison, recalling the bright days 

at the U- 

-niversity of Gottingen, 

-niversity of Gottingen. 

Pitt was so charmed with this jeu d" esprit that he is said to 
have added the following verse in the same mock-heroic style 

Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu, 

That Kings and priests are plotting in ; 

Here doomed to starve on water gru- 
-el, never shall I see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 

-niversity of Gottingen. 

A Prime Minister who can throw off squibs, and a nation that 
can enjoy them, will not succumb even in the worst crisis. 

In truth, all patriots were now straining their utmost to repel 
an aggressive and insolent enemy. The Volunteer Movement 
more than ever called forth the manly exertions of the people ; 
and one of the most popular caricatures of the time (May 1798) 
shows Pitt as a Volunteer standing rigidly at attention. Ser- 
mons, caricatures, pamphlets, and songs, especially those ofDib- 
din, served to stimulate martial ardour. Singular to relate, 
Hannah More (now in her fifty-third year) figured among the 
patriotic pamphleteers, her “Cheap Repository” of political 
tracts being an effective antidote to the Jacobinical leaflets 
which once had a hold on the poorer classes. Space will not 
admit of an account of all the agencies which heralded the 

^ The hero is probably Robert Adair, the Whig “ envoy ” to St. Peters- 
burg in 1791, 

“ the youth whose daring soul 
With half a mission sought the frozen pole.” 

Pitt’s authorship of the lines quoted above is denied by Mr. Lloyd Sanders 
in his Introduction to the “Anti- Jacobin” (Methuen, 1904); but his argu- 
ments are not conclusive. Lines 370-80 of “ New Morality” are also said to 
be by Pitt. 
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dawn of a more resolute patriotism. Though the methods were 
varied, the soul of them all was Pitt/ 

The tone of public opinion astonished that experienced writer, 
Mallet du Pan, who, on coming from the Continent to England, 
described the change of spirit as astounding. There the mon- 
archical States, utterly devoid of dignity and patriotism, were 
squabbling over the details of a shameful peace. “ Here,'' he 
writes in May 1798, “we are in the full tide of war, crushed by 
taxation, and exposed to the fury of the most desperate of 
enemies, but nevertheless security, abundance, and energy reign 
supreme, alike in cottage and palace. I have not met with a 
single instance of nervousness or apprehension. The spectacle 
presented by public opinion has far surpassed my expectation. 
The nation had not yet learnt to know its own strength or its 
resources. The Government has taught it the secret, and inspired 
it with an unbounded confidence almost amounting to presump- 
tion." No more striking tribute has been paid by a foreigner to 
the dauntless spirit of Britons. Rarely have they begun a war 
well ; for the careless ways of the race tell against the method- 
ical preparation to which continental States must perforce sub- 
mit. England, therefore, always loses in the first rounds of a 
fight. But, if she finds a good leader, she slowly and wastefully 
repairs the early losses. In September 1797 the French Direc- 
tory made the unpardonable mistake of compelling her to pre- 
pare for a war to the knife. Thenceforth the hesitations of Pitt, 
which had weakened his war policy in 1795-6, vanished; and he 
now stood forth as the inspirer of his countrymen in a contest 
on behalf of their national existence and the future independence 
of Europe. 


‘ In “Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies” I shall describe Pitt’s work in 
the national defence. See an excellent account of the popular literature of 
the time in “Napoleon and the Invasion of England,” by H. F. B. Wheeler 
and A. M. Broadley, i, ch. vii. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE IRISH REBELLION 

The dark destiny of Ireland, as usual, triumphed.— T. MoORE, Mems. of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

V ARIOUS orders of minds ascribe the Irish Rebellion of 
1798 to widely different causes. The ethnologist sees in it 
the incompatibility of Celt and Saxon. To the geographer it 
may yield proofs of Nature’s design to make Ireland a nation. 
If approached from the religious standpoint, it will be set down 
either to Jesuits or to the great schism of Luther. The historian 
or jurist may trace its origins back to the long series of wrongs 
inflicted by a dominant on a subject race. Fanatical Irishmen 
see in it a natural result of the rule of “ the base and bloody 
Saxon and Whig historians ascribe it to Pitt’s unworthy treat- 
ment of that most enlightened of Lords-Lieutenant, Earl Fitz- 
william. Passing by the remoter causes, I must very briefly 
notice the last topic. 

The appointment of the Whig magnate, Fitzwilliam, to the 
Irish Viceroyalty in 1794 resulted from the recent accession of 
the “ Old Whigs,” led by the Duke of Portland, to the minis- 
terial ranks. That union, as we have seen, was a fertile cause of 
friction, Fitzwilliam was at first President of the Council; but 
that post did not satisfy the nephew and heir of the Marquis of 
Rockingham. He aspired to the Viceroyalty at Dublin; and 
Portland, who, as Home Secretary, supervised Irish affairs, 
claimed it for him. Pitt consented, provided that a suitable ap- 
pointment could be arranged for the present Viceroy, the Earl 
of Westmorland. This was far from easy. Ultimately the posi- 
tion of Master of the Horse was found for him; but, long before 
this decision was formed, Fitzwilliam wrote to the Irish patriot, 
Grattan, asking him and his friends, the Ponsonbys, for their 
support during his Viceroyalty. This move implied a complete 
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change of system at Dublin, Grattan and the Ponsonbys ha\ 
declared for the admission of Roman Catholics to the then 
clusively Protestant Parliament. True, this reform seeme 
natural sequel to Pitt's action in according to British Cathc 
the right of public worship and of the construction of sch( 
(1791). Further, in 1792, he urged Westmorland to favour 
repeal of the remaining penal laws against Irish Catholics; 
the Dublin Parliament decisively rejected the proposal. Ne^ 
theless, in 1793 he induced Westmorland to support the exi 
sion of the franchise to Romanists, a measure which seemec 
foreshadow their admission to Parliament itself. There is li 
doubt that Pitt, who then expected the war to be short, intent 
to set the crown to this emancipating policy; for even in 
dark times that followed he uttered not a word which imp! 
permanent hostility to the claims of Catholics. His attit 
was that of one who awaited a fit opportunity for satisfying th 
Unfortunately, the overtures of Fitzwilliam to Grattan ; 
the Ponsonbys became known at Dublin, with results m 
humiliating for Westmorland. The exultation of the Ponson 
and the Opposition aroused the hopes of Catholics and 
resentment of the more extreme Protestants. Chief among 
champions of the existing order was the Irish Lord Ch 
cellor, Baron Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare. A man 
keen intellect and indomitable will, he swayed the House 
Lords, the Irish Bar, and the Viceregal councils. It was 
who had urged severe measures against the new and powei 
organization, the United Irishmen, started in Ulster by W( 
Tone, which aimed at banding together men of both religioni 
a solid national phalanx. Scarcely less influential than F 
gibbon was Beresford, the chief of the Revenue Departm( 
whose family connections and control of patronage were so < 
tensive as to earn him the name of the King of Ireland. L 
Fitzgibbon he bitterly opposed any further concession to Cat 
lies, and it was therefore believed that the dismissal of th 
two men was a needful preliminary to the passing of that i 
portant measure. Rumours of sweeping changes began to 
about, especially when Grattan came to London, and had ini 
views with the Lord Chancellor. The frequent shifts when 
Ae Scottish Presbyterian, Wedderburn, became the reaction; 
Lord Loughborough were notorious ; and it is one of the s 
picious features of the Fitzwilliam affair that he, now L( 
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Chancellor of Great Britain, should urj'tr Pitt to treat Kit.'\villi.im 
with the confidence due tfJ his prosias tive di^ptity. The 
Attorney-General, Sir Richard I’e{t{H‘r Anieti, ‘.ent to I’itt the 
followinf? caution: 

» « . My wife says she dined the tither <iay with ^ at ihr C Jwn' 

ccllor's» I am sadly afraid that preferment iti Irebnd will ran Urn mm’h 
in favour of thone who have nut htnm the nm^l Htaviiirh liteiHh of 
(dovernmunt; but, pray, for (tad’s sake* lake earr dial ihr. new 
Liuuttmant does not throw tho Ciovcrnnumt Uaek into thr hawN td' 
l 40 rd Shannon and tha PanHonhys, nor turn out t\uw wht^ ladiavrd 
well during tho King’s illness to make way for tlHi-M- wlt« tirhavnl 
directly the reverse. Excuse my anxiety on this brad but 1 frar ihrrr 
good reason for it. 

Arden was correctly informed N<nv or a tilltr later, Fit/ 
william formed the resolve to dismiss bdl/gibbou and Hrrr^ibird. 
On the <jther hand, the lowering’ ontltujk in Hullaiiil in ihr 
autumn of 1794 induced in I’ilt the t‘oavit tis»n that the lime had 
not yet come for sweeping changes at UubliiL nudmidy* late 
in October, or early in November, hr and (tinn tllr llnuMughly 
discussed this subject with the newly apjKantrd Mme4ri: i, 
Portland, hh'ti^avillium, Spencer, ;uul Windham. (firnvdlr%^ at 
count uf tins conference, whicli has hut leirnlly %rr%% ihr h|*ht* 
refutes the oft repeated statement,^ that Pilt aertirdrti lo lot/ ' 
william a free hand at Dublin. On the rnnirary, il W 4 ^ agrreih. 
apparently with the full consent of the Viceroy that he 
should make no change of system.* Fully roieioiianl with ihN 
cleciHum was the reply tif Pitt to Sir John Parnrtl, itratUig and 
the two PonsunbyH, who in the thifil week of Ntwemlw^r tp^ 
begged him to lower the tluties cui intrrdieadar While 

expressing hi.s complete sympathy wilti itirir rei{ur.%t, hr dr^^ 
dared the prest*nt critical time to lx? iuopfxirtune for a change 
which must arouse dauumr and prrjudic^e/ I1ir rtiudm l of 
FitjrAvilliam was far different, I^imhng near Diildiu tm 4lh 
January 1795, he on the 7th sent Daly lo rrqyesl Ilrtr*i|oid to 
retire from office. Heresfiirfl refused, ami sent off an append 

* Piu MHS.i f(>B» PiU and rll^iiira," lisii a Uillm 

invesiigitiicm of the FitiwiHiiirn nlfinr m ihr hichi af nrw r^jUrmr 

^ Lecky, vli, 404, ^ |ii«»pnuirr I* n«, cvil. 

* PiU MbH., jii. 
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to his old friend, Auckland, with the result that the Cabinet 
soon met to consider the questions aroused by this and other 
curt dismissals. It being clear that Fitzwilliam was working with 
the Pon.sonby.s for a complete change of system, he was usketl 
to modify his conduct. He refu.sed to do .so. 

The King now intervened in an unusually ineisive manner, 
He informed Pitt that it would be Irctter t<i recall Fit?.william 
than to allow further concessions to Catholics, a subject which 
was " beyond the decision of any Cabinet tif Ministers." Accord- 
ingly, Fitzwilliam was recalled, his departure from Dublin arous- 
ing a storm of imlignation which bade fair Us overwhelm the 
Administration of his successor, Karl Camden. 

Such is a brief outline of the iMtzwilliam affair. No event 
could have Iwcn more unfortunate, It led Irish patriots and the 
Whigs at Westminster to inveigh against the perfidy and tyranny 
of I’itt. He was unable to publish rlocumcnts in his own defence, 
while Fitzwilliam crownctl hi.s indiscretions by writing two 
lengthy lettcr.s charging the Cabinet with breach of faith and 
Beresford with {peculation. Nominally private, they were {pub- 
lished at Dublin, with the result that Pitt and ttamden were hchl 
up to execration and contempt. On reviewing this question, we 
may conclude that Pitt erred In ncpl procuring from Fitzwilliam 
a written .statement that he would make no swce{ping changes at 
Dublin, cither in regard to men or measures, without the consetit 
of the Cabinet. It i.s, htpwever, dear that Ministers regarded the 
verbal umlerstunding with Fitzwilliam a.s bimling ; fur tfrcnville, 
Portland, Spencer, ami Windham .sided with Pitt in this [lainful 
di.s{putc, Purtlantl's chilling hehavitpur to the Karl on his return 
marking his disa|j{)rovpd of his comiuct. 

Never diti a Loni-Lieuteiiant enter on his duties under aus|piccs 
more threatening than thostp Ipesetting the arrival pjf (!amdcn oti 
ji.Ht March 1795. After the .swearing-in ceremony the {lassions 
of the Dublin mob broke Uhisc, Stones were flung at the car- 
riage.s of the Primate and Fitjsgihbon. The rabble then attacke»l 
the Speaker's residence t»n<l the Cu.stom House, and not till two 
of their number fell dead under a volley of the sohlicry «lld the 
rioters disiperse. The rebellion which Fitzwilliiun {predicteti on 
hLs departure .seemed to be at hand. 

Camden, on whom this storm was to bur.st three years later, 
wa.s not a strong man. He entered on his duties doubtfully ami 
before long sent rerjuests for his recall on account «pf his family 
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concerns. lie might well quail at the magnitude of his ta.sk. 
Mis instructicni.s bade him by all available means discourage the 
claim, s of the Catholics, and rally the discouraged I’rotestants. 
Thereafter he might conciliate the ('atholics by promising relief 
for their parochial clergy, the foundation of a .seminary for the 
training of their priest.s, and some measure of education for the 
peasantry. The instructions ended thus: “ Moderate, soothe, 
conciliate these jarring spirits. We have great confidence in 
your judgment, firmness, discretion.*’ ' The despatch refute.s the 
oft-repeated assertion that the Ministry .sought to inflame the 
animosities of Protestants and Clatholics in order to force on 
the Union. That was the outcome of the whole situation; but in 
the spring of 1795 Ministers hoped to calm the ferment, which 
they rightly ascribed to the imprudence of iMtzwilliam. Their 
forecast for a time came true. In the first debates at Dublin the 
lead given by ('arnden’s able .Secretary, Pelham, .served to clo.se 
the schism in the Protestant rank.s. Despite the vehement eftorts 
of Grattan, his Hill for the admission of t'atluilies was thrown 
<nithya majority of more than one hundreti; and Ireland entered 
once more on the dreary path of reaction. 

In tilt: hope of softening the asperities of Irish life, Pitt 
favoured the plan of fountiinj'. a .seminary ftn’ the training tif 
(‘atholic priests in Ireland. The [iropti.sul was alike <ine of 
justice and expeilicncy ; of justice, lK;causc the exjicn.se of 
training Iri.sh priest.s in foreign scminarlc.s had lieen a sun; 
burden to their cn-religionist,s; and of expedicricy, becau.se the 
change promised to assuage the urtti-Hriti.sh prejudices of the 
priests. Moreover, amidst the sweeping triumph <tf seculari.sm 
in France and Helgium, rntwt of the seminaries frequented by 
Irl.sh youths had tlisapjmared. The chief objections urged 
against the seheme were the narr«>wness of view certain to 
re.sult frcjtn the curriculum of a semi-monuHtic in.stitution, and 
the tlesirability of educating prie.sts at Trinity Gollege along 
with Protc.stants. On these gr<iiuui.s we must regret Pitt'.s tle- 
cision t<» found a separate training college, allieit at fir.st intetided 
for the educaticm of lay youths as well. The coiisitleratioii.s 
ab(»vc set forth, however, prevailed; and the chief legi.slative 
result of the year 1795 at Dublin was the charter establishing 
Maynooth Ctdlege. Undouhtedly it was tlu; outcome of Pitt'.s 


‘ Quotctl by Frmule, “The Kiiglish in Ireland,'' iii, ish.fn. 
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desire to pacify Catholic Irflaiul; but the unhappy runtlitions oi 
the ensuing j.>eriod told heavily against success. Indectl, us VVolfc 
Tone predicted, that institution fostered insular patriotism cjf a 
.somewhat narrow tyjre. 

The trend of things in the years 1795-7 set steadily t^)Ward^ 
rebellion. The discontetit was most threatenitig among the 
.sturdy Presbyterians of Ulster, chafeti as the)* were by the 
exaction of tithes by the Protestant Kstablishctl tihurch. The 
foimdcrs and the ablest leatler-s of the League of United Irish- 
men were Prote.stants. I'or a time they aimed merely at a 
drastic measure of Parliamentary Reform similar to that ativo- 
cated by Knglish Ratlical.s. Hut thcdisiip|H>intmcnt of the hitpes 
of Grattan anti Irish W'hig.s in the sprittg of 1795 exasperated 
all .sttetions t>f reformers ami imjM-Ucd the League towards re- 
volutionary courses. Mops like Mayn««ith they rejected with 
scorn ; ami at the dose <»f that year, after the passing of certain 
repressive measures, their organisation became secret; they 
irniJosed an oath on members and gradually devised means for 
organisting the whole of Irdaml in brotherhmxls, which by 
means of district ami county delegations, eanricti out the behests 
of the central committee; at Dublin. 

Yet their system was far from absorbing the whole of the 
nation. The vivacity of the Uclt and the hardrtess t>f the Maxon 
tell against close unitm; and vvhere the twti races tlwell side by 
side, solidarity is a dream. Now, us always, in times of excite- 
ment the old animosities hurst forth. The tiathoHc iteasantry 
bandetl tftgether in clubs, kmnvn as Defcjtticrs, to gUd their 
hatred ujKitt Protestant lantllord*. atul tithe-reaping clergy. Thdr 
motives seem in the main to have been agrarian rather than 
religious; but, as in Leinster. Munster, and t'onnaught the 
dividing lines between landlords and {>easant» were almost 
identical with those between Protestants and Catholics, the laml 
feud became a war of cretsl. The ensuing hom»rs, midnight 
attacks, cattle-maiming, and rt?taliat»in by armetl ycf»tnanry, 
exerted a sinister influence upon Ulster, where tfic masses were 
fiercely Protestant, Certain of the Catholic villages were rav- 
agtsd by Protestant Pec[» o' Day Ht»ys, until the Irishry flctl in 
terror to the South or West, there wreaking their vengeance 
uimn squires and j>arsons. Hy degrees the Peep o' Day Hoys 
became known as Orangemen, whose defiant loyalty sotnetimes 
caused concern to Camden and Pitt; while the Defenders 





joined the better drilled ranks of United Ireland, which therefore 
became a preponderatingly Catholic body. 

Thus affairs revolved in the old vicious circle. Feuds, racial, 
religious, and agrarian, rent Ireland asunder. Disputes about 
land have ever sunk deep into the brooding imagination of the 
Celt; and the memories of holdings absorbed, or of tithes 
pitilessly exacted in lean years, now flashed forth in many a 
deed of incendiarism or outrage. To Camden there appeared to 
be only one means of cure, coercion. An Indemnity Act was 
therefore passed to safeguard squires and yeomen who took the 
law into their own hands. Then followed the Insurrection Act, 
for disarming the disaffected, and the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act for strengthening the arm of the law. 

The outcome was that the United Irishmen turned towards 
France. Even in the year 1793 the Republic sent agents into 
Ireland to stir up revolt. Nothing definite came of those efforts, 
except that a section of Irish patriots thenceforth began to 
strive for separation from Great Britain. Early in 1796 Wolfe 
Tone proceeded to Paris to arrange for the despatch of a French 
auxiliary corps. On 20th April General Clarke, head of the 
Topographical Bureau at the War Office, agreed to send 10,000 
men and 20,000 stand of arms. The mercurial Irishman en- 
countered endless delays, and was often a prey to melancholy; 
but the news of Bonaparte^s victories in Italy led him to picture 
the triumph of the French Grenadiers in Ireland.^ 

Another interesting figure is that of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Sprung from the ancient line of the Geraldines, and son of the 
Duke of Leinster, he plunged into life with the gaiety and 
bravery of a Celt. After serving with distinction in the British 
army in America he returned, became a member of the Irish 
Parliament, and in 1790 during the acute friction with Spain, 
received from his uncle, the Duke of Richmond, an introduc- 
tion to Pitt, who offered him the command of an expedition 
against Cadiz. Nothing came of the proposal; but the incident 
reveals the esteem in which the chivalrous young officer was held. 
He soon married Pamela, the reputed daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans and Mme. de Genlis, whence he himself was often dubbed 
“ Egalit6.” The repressive policy of Camden made him a rebel; 
and in May 1796 he made his way to Hamburg, hoping to con- 
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cert plans far a I*>cnch invasian. There he was jaincci hy Arthur 
O'C'onnar, who impresseci Reinluirci with a sense t>f ability and 
power. Together the two Irishmen travelleti ta Haslr, where they 
induced Hartheleiny to favour their scheme. Meanwhile 
French Directory entered intt» the plan Wolfe ‘rone; the 
mission of Fit/gerakl had ih> direct result, apart from the revela- 
tion of his plan to a travelling companion, who had been the 
mistress of a British Minister, aiul ntnv f<»rvvardeil a descriptiisn 
of it to Londond 

Meanwhile Wolfe Torte had sketcheii the outline of tlie 
enterprise Llarke and Genera! Iloehe, predicting to the latter, 
the etjunnanderndert, that hr wtuihl "amputate the right hand 
of Kngland for ever.'*^ As is well kiunvn, Horfir*s expedition to 
Bantry Bay at the chw of the year i;syt was an ullrr failure; 
and the sterner spirits in Uisirr Iretirved that the lArni'h had 
designed that it should end so. The malcontents therrfnr le*- 
laxed their efTt^rts for a time, until, tit the spring hdlowing, the 
mutinies in the British fleet aroused new It serins prob” 

able that their intrigues had i^iune effect tm events at the Kinv, 
In cjuick Kucces^iion United I retain! despatched to Baris two 
delegates, narnetl latwinn imd McNevin, to concert plans for 
another landing. The Directory sent an agent to treat wdlh tlu! 
League. Fit%^erahl met him in London, and fleclarn! that the 
Irish Militia and Yeomanry would join the Frem h mi their 
landing. The United Irishmen also sought help from Spain/ 

In Ireland the organisation went on apacr until i aitiilrn 
struck sharp blows thfoug(i the military, In the middle of May 
^79/1 when the malcontents were rxciietl by news of the serond 
mutiny at Bortsriumth, they rose.? in the Nt*fth, hut in tlirer or 
four engagements the loyal Militia and Yeomanry broke up their 
bands. The South remained quirt, and the efforts in seduce the 
army and Militia were fruitless; hut Lord tlifden, writing to 
Abbot on ijlh May, predicted a general rising when the French 
attempted a secoml invasion, as they certainly would/ On iqth 
June Berenhird wrote frmn Dublin in Auckland, suiting that, but 
for the repressive measures and wdmlesale sei/urrsof arms, not a 


‘ ** Merni. uf lab K. F$0||cral4," « h, ' 'fmic, ** Auloh,,'' u, w 

uf the Cumm. of F FiUfialmk, 

’SSnerat Service under ISii/’ rh. %i I*. Falkmer, ’SSotilies in Irc'^h 
Hisiory,” rh. iv; i, ,»7o-ll8, 

* ** Lord Ca>lchcsteBi Diary/* i, i«j. 
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loyalist's head would have been safe.' The .sprinj; of 1797 was 
ituleed a time of great risk. But for the weakness of the Dutch 
and French navies, a landing in Ireland could have taken place 
with every chance tjf success. As it was, tlamden’s vigorous 
measures so far cowed the inaIcotitents|that the rebellion was 
deferred for a year. This respite probably .saved the British 
Empire. Ainid.st the financial and naval difficulties of the first 
half of the year 1797, a telling blow struck at Ireland could 
.scarcely have failed of .sucees.s, Rarely were the enemie.s of 
England so fiirinklable; never were her meatus of defence .so 
weak. Fortunately, no blow was aimed at her until the month 
t>f October; and then, when the Dutch fleet .set out to convoy 
an expetiition to Ireland, it wa.s utterly cru.shcd by Duncan at 
Camjtcrdown. There was therefore little risk of an invasion in 
force after Octolxtr 1797, the very month which saw Napoleon 
Bonaparte .set free frttm his hntgthy negotiations with Austria, 
Verily, if Fortune pre.ssed hard on I’itt at Toulon and in Flan- 
ders and llayti, she more thati redressed the balance by her 
Ikkiuh at .sea in the year 1797. 

EamtU'n’s letters to I'itt reveal the itnrninenec of banknn>lcy 
in Ireland throughout that year; atid it is noteworthy that the 
ktaii raised for the Irish tluvernmenl in January and Feliruary was 
the final eaiuie of the Bank crisis in London. Even .so, the Irish 
Exchetjuer wa.s in dire need. On ;J5th Aj>ril Camden informed 
I’itt that tmly . 4 K,ooo remainc<l in the Kxchetiucr, and he hatl 
no means for etjuipplng the troops if the French should land. 
The sum of £300,000 must l>c sent at once. Huch a demand at 
that time was impossible; and not until the end of May could 
I’itt forwaril the half of that .sum, Catnden meanwhile Irorrowing 
money in Dublin at 8| jwr cent. On 1 st June he wrote to Pitt 
a confidctitial letter, laying bare his real aims. Me urged him 
t»» do ail In his jaiwer tt> procure [>eace from I'rance, He had 
recommended this step in April ; but now his language was most 
insistent. A.ssuming that it would l>e .sheer madne,s.s to tem[)t 
fortune in another campaign, he .suggesteti that, if the French 
terms were too onerous, Pitt should leave it to another Prime 
Minister to frame a jjcace. But whatever haiJjKined, Pitt must 
not lower his dignity by conceding Reform and Catholic Emart- 
cipation in (Jreat Britain ami Ireland. If tho.se mca.surc.s were 
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inevitable, others must carry them. The latter would only sat 
the Irish Catholics for a time, their aim being to rule the coun 
The only way of escaping these difficulties was a Union of 
Parliaments ; but he (Camden) could not undertake to carr 
still less Catholic Emancipation. Finally he declared the P 
byterians of Ulster to be Republicans who would rise en 
if the French landed; but if Cornwallis were sent over to 1 
the troops, even that crisis might be overcome.^ 

Pitt received this letter at the height of the mutiny at 
Nore. He seems to have sent no answer to it: indeed, sile 
is the best reply to such an effusion. Camden’s letters to ^ 
show that he longed for his recall. In that of i6th Noven 
1796 he concluded with the significant remark that he loo 
forward to the time when they would once more live as coui 
gentlemen in Kent. Pitt had the same longing; but he nt 
wrote a line expressing a desire to leave the tiller at the he: 
of the storm. Obviously Camden was weary of his work. I 
seems to have been the motive which prompted his proclama 
of martial law in several counties and the offer of an amnest 
all who would surrender their arms before Midsummer i; 
Those enactments, together with the brutal methods of Gen 
Lake and the soldiery in Ulster and Leinster, crushed revolt 
the present but kindled a flame of resentment which burst f( 
a year later. As the danger increased, so did the severitiei 
the Protestant Yeomanry and Militia. Thus, fear begot r 
and rage intensified fear and its offspring, violence. The Un 
Irishmen had their revenge. In the summer of 1797 their 
delegates, Lewins and McNevin, did their utmost to defeat 
efforts of Pitt to bring about peace with France; and the for 
had the promise of the Director, Barras, that France would m 
sheathe the sword until Ireland was free.^ 

Again Camden begged Pitt to seek the first opportunity 
freeing him from his duties in order to disentangle his pri^ 
affairs which were in much confusion, the excess of expend! 
over income at Dublin being a further cause of embarrassrxi 
In fact nothing but a sense of public duty, in view of a ho 
invasion, kept him at his post. So far from the truth are tl 
who, without knowledge of the inner motives of statesr 

^ Pitt MSS., 326. Quoted with other extracts from Camden^s lettei 

Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies.” 

* Tone, “Autob.,” ii, 272. 
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accuse them of delight in cruelty and of intriguing to provoke 
a revolt 

Early in the year 1798 the hopes of malcontents centred in 
the naval preparations progressing at Brest and Toulon.^ Bona- 
parte also seemed about to deal a blow at London. In February 
he surveyed the flotilla at Dunkirk and neighbouring ports; 
and the hearts of English Jacobins beat high at the thought of 
his landing in Kent or Sussex. The London Corresponding 
Society, after a time of suspended animation, had now become 
a revolutionary body. On 30th January its new secretaries. 
Crossfield and Thomas Evans, issued an encouraging address to 
the United Irishmen. Somewhat later Evans and Binns formed 
a society, the United Englishmen, which imposed on its mem- 
bers an oath to learn the use of arms, its constitution in local, 
or baronial, committees being modelled on that of the United 
Irishmen. A society of United Scotsmen was founded about 
the same time; a society of United Britons also came to being, 
and issued a fraternal address to the United Irishmen on 5th 
January. 

Most significant of these effusions is one, dated 6 Pluvidse 
An VI [2Sth January 1798], by “ the Secret Committee of Eng- 
land” to the French Directory, containing the assurance that 
Pitt had come to the end of his borrowing powers and that the 
people were ready to throw off his yoke. “ United as we are,” it 
concluded, “ we now only await with impatience to see the Hero 
of Italy and the brave veterans of the great Nation. Myriads 
will hail their arrival with shouts of joy: they will soon finish 
the glorious campaign.” This address was drawn up fourteen 
days before Bonaparte set out for Dunkirk. It is clear, then, 
that its compilers were not so ignorant as that consequential 
tailor, Francis Place, represented them. Their chief mistake lay 
in concluding that Bonaparte intended to “ leap the ditch.” As 
we now know, his tour on the northern coast was intended merely 
to satisfy the Directors and encourage the English and Irish mal- 
contents to risk their necks, while he made ready his armada at 
Toulon for the Levant.'' Meanwhile the United Britons and 
United Irishmen sought to undermine PitPs Government so that 
it might fall with a crash at the advent of the hero of Italy. 

^ “Castlereagh Corresp.,” i, 165-8. 

^ B.M. Add. MSS., 27808; “Report of the Comm, of Secrecy” (1799), 
App. X ; “ Nap. Corresp.,” iii, 486-92. For Place see anie^ ch. vii. 
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They knew not that the chief efforts of the " soldiers of lilnirty 
were then being directed to the {jillugc of Rome ami of the can 
tonal treasuries of Switzerland in orticr to jirovidc funds fo 
Honaparte's oriental adventure. 

Already Irish, ICngUsh, and French democrats luttl Inren fra 
ternizing. In January 179H the United Knglishmen sent uve 
two delegates to Dublin to concert action, and alKuit the satnf 
time a priest of Uuiulalk, named O’t'oigly {Ani'iM Quigley] 
came over from Ireland as a delegate from the Unitctl Irishmen 
to Kvan.s's Society. Tlace asserts that his |ilan of procmling tn 
France was not known. Hut, as I’lace habitually tonetl tlown ti 
ritliculcd the doings of that .Society, this is iloubtful. Owing tt 
.secret infonnatkm (probably from Turner, a Hrilish spy at Ham 
burg) the Goverjunent arrested Ouigley. Arthur O'Connor, ann 
Birms, a leading member of the I.ofnlun (.'orres|Ri(uling Societ) 
at Margate as they were alxuit to laiard a hoy ftir France . .jHtl 
February). A little later Colonel Desjwirti, Bonham, and Hvan 
were arrestetl. The evidence against all but Quigley was no 
conclusive, and they were released. The case against Quigle; 
dependetl on a paper found by a fKiUce officer in his {KK;kei 
urging a French invasion of England. He was therefore eon 
demned for high treason and was hanged on yth June lyy? 
Probably Quigley had that paper from a laJiidon ScKricty; bu 
if so, why were not its officials seized? In s<nne resjmets th 
Quigley jiffair still remains a mystery. Certainly it athled fm 
to the hatred felt for Pitt by British and Irish Janibins.* 

The evidence agaitist (^'Connor was weighty. It was prove 
that he was the leader of the party ami that he knew Quigle 
well. He had a cipher in his piissession, which was surely su{»e» 
fluous if, as he stated, he was travelling on private busincs' 
Probaltly his actjuittal was due to his relationship to l,«r 
laingucville, at» influential Irish i>ecr. Fox, Sheridan, ami th 
Duke of Norfolk alwr proceeded to Maidstone tt> answer for th 
virtuou.s and patriotic character of O'Connor, a fact whic 
probably led the jutige to give a stratigely favourable summittji 
up. The conduct of the Op|Kwition leaders in this matter Ic 
their former comratlc, the Karl of Carlisle, to <!etlarc that the 
had now sunk to a lower political hell than any yet rcachet 

‘ W, J. KiUfmtrkk, “Secret Service under I'iti,*' th. <ii; “ Hcjajti of tfc 
Comin. of Secrecy •'( 1 709 X App. **vi. For Bespard, the ploner td l&t 
sec " Caatlcreagh Corretp.," i, 306, 336 ; li, 4, 





The Government, however, had not done with O’Connor. He 
wa.s at once arrested at Maidstone on another charge (22nd 
May), and was in prison in Dublin during the rebellion. He 
then confc.ssed that he had clone more than any one to organize 
Leinster for revolt, also that he had had conferences with French 
generals with a view to invasion so far back as 1793; and he 
stated that he knew the member of the United Irishmen who 
in the winter of 1796 advised the French not to come until the 
.s[>ring of 1797.’ There certainly was some misunderstanding 
between the Irish rebels and their would-be helpers; but the 
full details are not known. Finally O’Connor was allowed to 
retire to France; he became a French general, and helped 
Napoleon to concert plans for the invasion of Ireland, assuring 
him that, after the work of liberation was done, 200,000 Irishmen 
would help him to conquer England. 

Meanwhile further news respecting the Franco-Irish plans 
reached Pitt through a man named Parish at Hamburg. An 
American friend of his at Brus.scls, while waiting at the muni- 
cipal ofTice for passports, saw those of two young Iri.shmen, 
itamed O’l-'inn, delegates of the United Irishmen of Cork. They 
had a large {jacket for the Directory at Paris, which contained 
the [)lans of the United Irishmen, the numbers and positions of 
the Hritish troojjs and of the British warships between Dunge- 
ness and the; North I’oreland. The O’P'inns stated this to the 
commissary of the Bru.s.sclH bureau, who heard it with joy. The 
American secretly forwarded the news to Parish. The fact that 
the 0’Finn.s had a list of the force.s on the Kentish coast implied 
information from the Kngli.sh malcontents. Accordingly, on 
lejth April, Government .seized the papers of the London Cor- 
responding Society. They contained nothing of Importance 
except the constitution of the Society, the oath to learn the use 
of artn.s, and the addresss to the United Iri.shmen. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of Secrecy also believed that a plan was 
afcHjt for bringing tt» London a band of Irish fanatics to strike a 
blow which would paralyse Government while the P'rench landed 
at»d Ireland revolted. This inference .seems far-fetched; but the 
evidence at hand warranted the .susjjension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, which Pitt procured from Parliament on the following day. 

‘ “ Auckland Journals," tv, 53. I have (lublished the statements of O’Connor, 
etc., and the news sent by a British agent at Hamburg, in the “ Eng. Hist. 
Kev." for October 1910. 
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Place, with hh miul {wvcrKe ingenuity, argued that Pitt nur?i 
the conspiracy in order be able tu create alarm and govc 
clespotically,^ 

Kvents were now moving fast in Ireland. C'hief among t 
exciting causcH were the repressive measures of C'amden n\ 
the licence of the Militia and Yefunanry. St» able and acti 
a commander as General Aberertimby failed to keep discipli 
and prevent military outrages. Not long after his return fo 
the West Indies he reluctantly accepted these thankless duti 
(November 1797)* dislike o( the work appears in the ft 

lowing letter, addressed probably to one of Pitt*s colleagues; 

Haniry, /an, 

DhAU Hm, 

... I have fiHtnd the country everywhere i|uieg but there exi 
among the gentlemen the greatest dr?*|Hindenry ; they brlievc% afi 
to believe, lluU there is a plot in every fariuly» and a cunspifary in rvi 
I^rish, and they would almndon the country unless the irmifis were il 
t>erst*d over the lace of it for their proleciion. I Irehrve the lower mt 
heartily liatii the gentlemen beeauit? they oppresi ihettn and the gem 

* Pin MSH,, J14; tkM. Add MSS., nM; *»Urapmore h\ Hf/. 

On 14 th May Thelwall wrote to Thoi. Hardy from Llyiwett, m 
llreckaoi^k, describing hii runic retreat, and requeuing a nm ptir 
farmer's booti for ** Stella/' He hope^ that O'Connor ha’^ letuf ntd 
triumph to hi.s friends. I’ierney's vote in favour of su^|Jtnding thr Hab^ 
Corpus Act does not surptbio him, fen’ he in vulgar and a ‘aymphant. Hit 
is itm mttgry with Sheridan, whose chief offrnre K m going at alt to 1 
Houne of t-omnunin. Sheridan »mre)y d«»eH well m emomagmg ihr |icoi 
to reni^a an inva'-aon, “I remain ^teatly to my jHnm *no nation ran 
tree hut by it^* own elfort^/ lor the French Iniri tory and ii*i fa^in 
nothing a|i|H’ar’*i to me be further Ifoin their dr*agn than lo leave t 
atom of Idierty either to their own or lo any nation. H, however, ? 
Sheridan supposes that all his tidrntH can priHluee even a tefit|M.iri 
unanimity whde the present crew are in |«iwer, even for re|»ellmg I 
most inveterate enemy, he will iiml himself miserably tm^aaken. No m 
unanimity ever can e.visit , I am ionvincedi nay, the Mmc^ief^ thrm^eh 
l^mn deiermirieik diat it not. The only way to prmltne the utiamm 
denired 1% to ’staml alcmf, and In thew rtithafn go hltmdenng tm till t 
moit hlMeti and gracimu^ novereign %hall *iee that eiilirr Ihit and iai. mi 
bow down to the will of the iw'ople or lu% lliuidi * row'O Im»w down to I 
French shiflingi. . . . lUu what have we to do with lioenoriev or fwlun 
Peaceful shade'i ol LlyfiwriH shelter me Wnrath yMin iuiiirianl lohai 
lull me to forgetful lie ■»?),, yr muuniiiing water*-. <4 ilir Wyr. Let tor Irr p 
fanner and fbherman. Ihii no more |Hditii. *4 m more iwlisir^i tn tlu^ h 
world!'' iFrom Mr. A. M» tiroadleyS MSH.i 

^ Freiyman MSS. See, urn, '' Fhaiy cd Sir |. MtKjre/' 1, ch. 
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men hate the peasants because they know they deserve to be hated. 
Hitherto rents have been paid, tithes have not been refused or taxes 
withheld. No arms or ammunition have anywhere been introduced, and 
there are no tumultuous assemblings of the people. I have often heard 
of disaffection among the militia; it may perhaps exist among a few 
individuals; but it cannot exist to any considerable amount. My in- 
(juiries have been unrcmitted in this [iarticular. Were, however, a land- 
ing t)f the enemy to take place, 1 cannot say what might happen to a 
people dissatisfied with their situation and naturally of great levity; the 
new doctrines would give activity. We are preparing for whatever may 
hapjHsn and no labour or exertion shall be wanting. 

Abercromby .soon proclaimed his disgust at the excesses of 
hi.s troops in unmea.sured term.s. True, he had much provoca- 
tion. The militia officers under him were a loo.se .swaggering 
.set, whose cruelties to the peasantry during the prolonged 
.search for arm.s were uni)ardonable. Further, their powers had 
been enlarged by Camden’s order of M:ty 1797, ttllowing them 
tt) u.se armed force without the rwiui.sition of magistrates, a step 
deemed necessary to .screen the civil authoritie.s from outrage or 
murder. Seeing that ofliicers often put the.se powtir.s to a brutal 
and arbitrary use, exasiierating to the jicasants and {letnoral- 
ixing to the soldiery, AlHUcrumby determined publicly t<} re.sciiul 
the viceregal mandate. 'I'he language in which he unnouncc<l 
his decision was no less remarkable than the cleci.sion it.self. On 
26th February 1798 he stated in a general order: “That the 
frequency of courts-martial, and the many complaints of irre- 
gularities in the conduct of the troop.s in thi.s kingdom having 
t<K> unfortunately proved tite army to be in a state of licentious- 
ne.ss which must render it formidable to everyone but the enemy, 
the cnmmander-in-chlef" ^forbids officers ever to use military 
force except at the requisition of magistrate-s. 

That the army and militia clid not as.sault their commander 
after this outrageou.s insult .show.s that their discipline had not 
wholly vant.shed. In face of the vehement outcric.s of the Irish 
loyalists against Abercromby, Camden showed much forbear- 
ance. He iH.sued a guarded statemettt that Abercromby had been 
accustomed to command troops abroad, and did not realize the 
impre.ssion which would Ixt cattsed in Ireland by hi.s censure of 
the stjldiery. Portland, however, tspenly blamed the commander- 
in-chief. Pitt’s letter of 13th March to Camden shows that, had 
he seen Portland's censure before it went off, he wtmld have 

A A 
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toned down some t>f its expressions: but on the vvhtile 
heartily disapproved of Aherertnuby's indiscriminate reintke 
the army as nut only unjust, but calculatrti to depress its spir 
and encourafje those of the French and the Irish malconten 
I’ortland's reprimand brought almut Alwrenuitby's resigttali* 
which Camden sought t«i avert. Thus again event*. ttK.k the w«> 
po.ssiblc course. Ahercromby was an able a«ul energetic man ; a 
his resignation, at the time when the arrival of the French u 
exix:cted, iinduuhtedly helj>etl to raise the ho{>es of malconten 
Well might (iamden write to Pitt on 2Sth April that Altercrojn 
hud rlone mueh harm. With that commantler's ilesire tf» repn 
the (tutrages of the soldier)' everyone must •») ntpalhi/e, 'P 
manner in which he sought to effect it was incredibly foolish. 

Meanwhile, the work <if the ci inspirator* had tx*en tituli 
mined by treachery. l)ne «if the conspirators, namctl Reym»li 
tmik fright ami rcvealetl the •.rcret of the pUit tt» an oR'u iat 
Dublin t-'astlc (3t>th Fehruaiy), .ulding the infoimatiotj that t 
Dublin cmntnittee would hold a secret meeting on laih Man 
The judice, bursting in, •iei.'rd eighteen meml*crs, includi 
McNevin, along with their pajier*., amongst which were some i 
criminating O't!oigly. Lortl Kdwaril J- itagcralil eseaprtl for 
time; but an informer gaiiici! knowledge of his movements, a 
those uf two brothers named Hheares. On his warning the fas 
that they were about to aroicr Dublhr to revolt, fatmien 
solved to anticipate the blow. 'I' wo {Kilke ofhters. Swan a 
Ryan, trackni l'‘itJ!gcrald to his lair on the i«jfh of May, 'I h 
found him in l>cd. At tmee the fierce spirit o| his ra« e suigeii \ 
He .sprang at them with the small flagger rrariy by his side a 
struck at Swan. 'Phe blow went home, while the pistols ai»n 
by the officers missctl fire. 'Purning tm Ryan, he tleall thri 
upon thrust. The twt* wountfed meir clung t«» him while 
and struck like a wild Ireast. He was fir.iggiiig th« 
towarfls the dmrr when Major Sirr rushed irt ami shot him 
the shoultlcr. Hven then his ctinvulsions were sf» vi«»lent that 
or three soltiicrs, who ran upstairs, scarcely tivcr|«iwrrefl hi 
Swan soon diet!. 'J'hc wound** of Ryan were not mortal. Tl 
of Fitatgerald was not ficemed serious, but it moftifirri. ami 
passed away on 4th June, mourned by all who knew hi * chiv 
rous daring spirit.* 

' "Castlemgh Cerrcip,,'* i, 45» <'*7! "kifr and bencfs »»f t^iy Sm 
Lennox,” it, 299.303 s “ M«nw. of Lord K, Fti.*«cfalt|,'* « hs. 37 jo, 
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The fury of Fitzgerald is intelligible. He was the one neces- 
sary man in the plot then coming to a head for the capture of 
Dublin on 23rcl May. Among his effects were found a green 
uniform, the seal of the Irish Union, the line of route for the 
Kildare rebels in their advance, together with a plan for the 
.seizure of the chief officials. The triumph of the Castle was com- 
pleted by the capture of Ncilson and the Sheares. Their papers 
showed that no quarter was to be given. Irish historians (among 
them Flowdcn) maintained that Pitt and Camden all along knew 
of the plot and allowed the conspirators to drive on their mine 
in order at the right moment to blow them up. There is no 
evidence to this effect, except during the few days preceding the 
blow. Camden’s efforts were uniformly directed towards dis- 
armament and coercion, so much .so that he is reproached for his 
cruelty by the very men who accu.se him of ()Iaying with the 
conspiracy. It is clear that he .sought to prevent a rising, which 
was expected to coincide with a French invasion. In fact the 
only prudent course wa.s to repre.ss and disarm at all pi)s.sible 
points. 

The severity of the crisi.s aiipears in the letters which Bere,sford, 
Cooke, and Lees, officials at Dublin Castle, wrote to Auckland. 
In answer to Lord Moira's reckle:ss charge in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, that they were pushing on the country to rebel, llcre.sforti 
on lOlh A[iril asks Auckland how can they, who are daily cx- 
jrosed to murder, push on a nation to tleed.s of violence which 
must fall on them? On i.st May he writes: "We think the 
Toulon .squadron will jt>in the expedition agaimst Ireland. . . . 
Pikes are making in nvjmbcr.s, and the idea of a ri.sing prevails. 
Kildare and Wicklow are armai, organized, atid rebellious. 
Dublin and the county arc very had. The rebels ex|)ect the 
French within a month. Such i.s their last Gazette." Ott 7th 
May Iajc.s writes tt» Aucklarul: "Lord Camden mu.st steel his 
heart. Otherwise we are in great jeopardy." On 9th May 
Heresford .states that it would be a good plan to .seize a nutnber 
of malcontents, threaten them with flogging and inrluce them to 
turn informers. He adds; " At prc.sent the tjuiet which [irevuils 
in .some part.s i.s deceptive. Where the couittry i.s e»rganized, 
quiet apjjcar.s. Where the organization is going <»n there is dis- 
turbance. In Kildare there arc complete regiment.s, with large 
quantities of arms in their posscs.sion." On loth May Lce.s 
writes that Galway is arming for revolt, and, nine days later. 
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after the arrest of Fitrijerakl, he states that they cxjKret a rishi 
in Dublin on the mc»rr«w. On 3 1st May alter the arrest of th 
Sheares, CtKike writes: " A risinj' is not ijiven np; but I think i 
will not take place. Farts of KiUlare will not tlivc up arms. 4 
.search fur arms will commence. We are in tpHxl sihrils,'' O 
20th May Ilercsftirtl informs Auckl.inti t»f the receipt of news a 
the Castle from three tliO’erent tjuarters that there wouUI Ijc 
risjnjf on the atst, owing to the vigorous measures now taken b 
the Gtwernment.* 

This is not the latiguagc of men who arc nursing a plot. 1 
evinces a rerndve to ?itatnp out disaffection licforc the llrcst an 
Toultm fleets arrive, As for 1‘itt, his letter*, shuw a conviction « 
the ntSkUi of continuing the repressive measures whereby Caindc 
harl "saved the courrtry.’* lie approvetl the plan of allowin 
offreers to act witlurnt the trrtlcrs of magistrates, scscing that th 
latter were often murderetl brr rloing their iluty. The thinness » 
his corresjHinderrce with Camden is somewhat surprising urti 
we remember that his energies mainly went lowartis strengthei 
insi the army and navy. Ills letter to Grenville early in jun 
shows that he exjiected news of the arrival of the French trff th 
Irish coast, since they hatl got out from Toulon «*n nAh May. 

It i» not surprising that Ireland was thought to be their g«»a 
Honaparte ami the Directory had kept the secret of the 
Ka.stern Isxjrrdition with far more care than I’ilt tli-ipUyed | 
worming it out. C'ertaijdy I’itt's spy system was far less i-ffo ier 
than has Ircen imaginctl,* With ordinary activity the MiienlJ 
.scheme could havelieen found out from one of lianas' misiresst 
or from some official at Toulon. 'Fhe fact that lionaparte ha 
some time previously engageti Arab interpreters might surel 
have enlightened an agent of average intelligence So far bac 
as 20th Ajiril French engineers in uniform, atcomjttiilrd b 
interprcter.s, had arriveil at Alexandria and Aleppo in onler I 
prepare for the reception of large forces. The interpreters, it 
said, "collect all jaissible information resjxrcting Sue^ and th 
navigation of the Hed Sea, as also jiarticularly whether th 
English have any ships in the I*ef.sian Gulf. It is supjtoscd tbi 
General Huonaparte will tUvidc his army, one corps to Iw en 
barked from the Ketl Sea and pass round to the t julf of l‘cr»i 
the other part to proi;ecd from Syria i»vei!and to the Fuphrale 
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by which river they are to advance and join the remainder near 
the mouth of this river; from thence to make, united, the {fraud 
descent on the coast of Malabar or Deccan.’" In the.se <lay.s it 
is difficult to imagine that thi.s new.s <lid not reach I’itt until 
about 5th July. 

The Irish malcontents were as ill informed as I’itt. Basing 
their hopes on the arrival of the French fleet, they prepared to 
rise about the end of May. But the arrests in Dublin hurried on 
their plans. The men of Kildare and Westmeath receiver! orders 
from the secret Directory in Dublin to take arms on 23rd May, 
on the understanding that the whole of Ireland would revolt. 
They were to seize the towns and village.s on the road.s to 
Dublin, while the rebels in the city murdered the authorities 
and captured the chief positions. But on the 22nd the Govern- 
ment seized <iuantities of arm.s, and the presence etf General 
Lake’s garri.son of 4,cxxi Yeomen daunted the Unitcfl IrLshmen; 
on the night of the 23rd-24th only the more daring of them 
■Stole about the environs, waiting for a signal whicli ru;ver came; 
and by dawn their bands melted awa)’. In Meath also the 
risiiiji failed niisi*rably. .\ large concourse assembled on the 
historic .slojies of Tara Hill, whence Kencibles and Yeomen 
drove them witli ease (,’,sth May). 

In Kildare and the north of Wicklow, where the influence of 
the Fitzgerakl.s made for revolt, large throngs of men asscrnblcil 
on the night of 23rd"24th May, and made tlcs|)cratc attacks 
on Naas and Clane, innHirtant posts on the road.s leading to the 
capital, Their headlong rushes broke in vain against the stubborn 
stand of the small garrisons. But at a village hard by, named 
I’rusjicrou.s, the rclKtl leaders fooled the chief of a small tlctach- 
rnent by a story of their intention to deliver up arms. Gaining 
acccs.s to the village, they surprised the soldiers in the barracks, 
girdled them with fire, and spitted them on their pike.s ns they 
jumjietl forth, 'fhat night of horror ended with the murder of 
the Protestant mamiflicturcr. who.se cnterpri.st^ had made their 
village what it was. A few tlays later Gene.ral Ralph Duiulas 
.somewhat indi.scrcctly granted an armistice to a large Ijorly of 
Kildare rebels at Kilcullen on the pnimise that they wouUI give 
up their arm.s and go home. Neverlhele.ss a large Ixaly of them 
were found on the Curragh and barred the way to General Duff, 


' R.M. Add. MH.H„ 34454. News received tlirouKh .Sir F. d'lvernois. 
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who courageously marchetl with ^’*xi inejj to thr uitl u( DumI 
Duff was iuformeii that thrsr reWh w»i«5f! J*r wtlUiij; to ! 
tlovvti their arms. His rJicn were .uivafu iuK tuw.ir<!'. titnn wh 
a shot or .shots were firetl by the retjels. whether m iuavailo 
irt earnest i.s tlmibtful. The tr<»>|»s, taking it a-* amUfjer art 
treachery, charged with fury umi t!r<»ve the tna-»s IVom the {»{« 
with the Ujss of more than 200 kiUetl. Thus, here .tgain, ever 
made ft»r anitruwity and blocKishcd. I’rotrslants icmnnWred t 
foul play at I‘rosj>rrous ; the rclirls swore to avenge the freachc 


at the t'urragh. 


News of the first of these events sj«-d at oos the Irish Sea < 
3 Sth ami 26th May. They reached i'ltl jUst trehae or after 1 
Whitsunday duel on !*utr»ey Heath Thii k awl fast tame t 
tales ijf .slaughter. On 20th May fatmlen %vtoir in ahiu 
despairing terms -'rhe rrlicllion was most fonnidahle aistl r 
tensive. It would certainly f>e followed I»y a hrrnih ii}va.sit 
It must Ire suppressed at once. The J*r««iestants ami the mi 
taiy were mad with fury, and eallc«l aloud for a war *4 rxtr 
mination. The strife would Ire marketl liy nnheard of atrmdtu 
For the sake of human nature. Filt must at omr send $,« 
regular trrwps. t'amdrn atided that cavalry w'rir useless agair 
line.s of piketneru a phrase vvhich tells of the dtsggerl fury t»f t 
jrcasantry. Nevertheless, his assertion that thr relirihun w 
extensive pmves his lack of halance. The saving facts of t 
situation were that the Uhtertnetr had not yet niuvetl, that ('« 
iwaught and Munster were tjuiel. and of laJinster, only Rilda' 
Wcxfortl, and parts of f,‘arh»w and Wicklow were in arms, 
Dublin murder was rife, but the pikemen did not rmisier. 

Pitt*.s reply of jml June to Camtlen is sirrgularly cool, 
brief and businesslike terms he statetJ that, tfespitc the dif 
culties of the situation, he hatl already prejrared to desjiaf 
5,000 men; but Camden must send them track at the earlit 
possible tnoment in order not to tiisarrattge the plans for t 
war. Still more frigid was the letter of Getrrgc HI ic* Pitt, 1 " 
King lamented the need «>f sending tr««»ps to Ireland, as th 
would thereby t>e cut trff fnrrn " active service." Camrlen |i 
wrote) must really not press for them imrieccs-uirily. Howevt 
a.s the sword was drawn In Ireland, it must not tx: sheath* 
until the retrels submitted unconditionally. Eleven tlays lat 
the King wrote to Pitt that the new larrd laeutenant **mMst n 
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lose tlie present moment of terror for frlghtenin}' the supporters 
of the Castle into an Union with this country; and no further 
indulgences must be granted to Roman Catholics, as no country 
can be governed where there is more than one established 
religion." ‘ The thinness of the King’s thought is in part re- 
deemed by its tenacity. His mind resembled an elemental two- 
stringed instrument, which twanged forth two note.s^ — Church 
and State. 

In .strange contrast to the calculations of the King and Pitt 
were the effusions of Camden. On 7th June he referred plain- 
tively to Portland’s despatch, stating that only 3,000 men could 
be sent. He warned Pitt that it was a religious war; priests 
inarched at the head of the rebels, who .swept together and 
drove at their head the reluctant. I'or the sake of humanity 
Pitt must .send larger reinforcements. He added that Lake was 
unetjual to the emergency. I'ortunately, on that day Pitt 
received the consent of the Marguis Cornwallis to act as lairil 
Lieutenant and Commander-in-Cliief in Irelaiul. As Camden 
had more than once pointed out the urgent need of that appoint- 
ment, it is .surpri.sing to find him on idth June U|)braiding Pitt 
with the suddenness of the ehange. .Surely it was no time for 
punetiliousness. .-Mready the Ulstermen were rising, and 30,tK)0 
rebels were afoot in Wexford. Hut, as it happened, the wor.sl ol 
the trouble was over before CttrnwalU.s coultl take the field. 
Landing on 20th June near Dublin, he heard ncw.s portending a 
.HjHjedy decision in Wexford. 

It is not easy to acconnt for the savagery of the revolt in that 
county. The gentry resided among their tenants on friendly 
terms; and the search for arms had been carried out Ie.s.s har.shly 
than elsewhere. (ior<ion, the mo.st impartial historian of the 
reljellitm, admits that the floggings and half-hangings had been 
few in number, yet he add.s that the peofile were determined to 
revolt, probably from fear that their turn would come. Neither 
is the religious bigotry of the rclHiI.s intelligible. The Prote.stants 
were numerous in Wexford town, ICnniscorthy, and New Ross; 
but there seems to have been little religious animosity, except 
where tale.s were circulated as to inteiuleti mas.sacresof Catholics 
by Orangemen. The Cell is highly .su.Hceptiblc to per.sonal in- 

> frctyiiiim M.S.S. The Kinii alwi suuetl that Hitt hail "saved Ireland" 
hy }»er(iiiadin>{ Pelham l« rclutn and m l as Chiet Heeretary. Pelham waa a 
c lever man, but often disabled by ill health. 
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fluerice; anti, Imt m that »‘f the Fit^iicraUl * accoun^ 

the riaing in KiUhtre, »*« the |M?f jujiality mI Father 
Murphy explain the riti«ilc»*f Wexfmtl iiie 'i-jn uf a pe^ 
of that ct>unty, he wan trainetl the ptic iihiKHl at llord^ 
and aalcntly emhraeed the printiplr* »*f the I-iriHh Revolt 
ami the aims of Unitisl Irclaml His tuigr iVanir. sratly wit^ 
natural shrewdness Urmtght him to the Oi'nt in U"cxfordi 
he concertwJ the plan uf esialili dsitig an Iriih Republic , 
strictly Romanist basis, a proipaiititm innunpalibk with th; 
Wolfe Tone and the t’nited Iri shmen. 

Murphy, marching with his fltHk t<» the h»*ttsr* of a 
bfuiring Protestant ilrigyimut, Uaile him and his ter^- 
friends surrender. Meeting with a refuial, tUr^ lined the 
buildings; ami when tim rt.uiir i gained the h.m-ir. they gra. 
the prayers of the oeenpants lor merey si they iame out. 
coming out the ariult males were forihwsth Instthrrrd. Me^ 
with large rcittforcemcfsts from the hills, l ather john's pik& 
beat off a hasty attack by no men of the N'mth i ork Mi 
only seven of whom escafsetl to Wexfi»rd, Sni h were the do 
on that Whitsunday in Wexford pyth Mjiy;, Next, the re 
swept down upt»sr kimiscorthy; and thovsgh Iwatcn back 1 
the very heart of the town by the sicarly valmsr t»f the tlefen< 
these last were yet fain ts* fall back m« Wexford Hut for 
plundering habits of the jwiissamlry, not a mats couhi have rear 
that town. The priest ami his hdUswer* tsr»w tossk post 
Vinegar Hill, a height east of the River Ktaney, svhith overlt 
Knniscssrthy attd the ictslral plaits of the toutsly There 
successive days he sttssl his coum. il tlealt s»mI ptke iaw to s 
four or five hundrrxl Prtilrslaisls atsti lartdhsrtb. Meanwhib 
no help drew nigh, Maxwell, the eommamler at Wexj 
deeming that town untenable, Iscal a tsrtiely* retreat wc.stwarc 
Duncannon Fort on Waterforrl H«rlx»ur fjmh May). 

Master of Wexforti county. Jtturpby and his rsdkague, Fa 
Michael, projsosctl to raise Wickhiw atsd Waterfiirtl. If t 
eftbrts succmltxl, it was jtrnbabk that Dwblits and Mur 
would rise, Ulster might then revtrlt; atni the advent of 
French would clinch the triumph. In full c»»nfi«lem e, then; 
masses of pikemen imtvc*! against the loyalists at N“cw Rosi 
important position an the River Harrow. Parish by parish; 
priest* at their heat!, they marched, some strong, 

dawn of jth June, when iscar the town, they ksscit during 
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celebration of Mass. Then they goaded on herds of cattle to 
^rve as an irresistible vanguard, and rushed at the old walls 
General Johnstone and the 1,400 defenders were at first over’ 
borne and had to retreat over the bridge; but the plundering 
habits of the victors were their ruin. The soldiery re-formed 
regained their cannon, and planting them skilfully, dealt such 
havoc among the disorderly mass, that finally it surged out into 
the plain." i^fter their defeat the rebels deposed Harvey, a Pro- 
testant, from his nominal command. ’ 

This success of the loyalists saved Waterford and Kilkenny 
from anything more than local riots; and Moore, moving up 
from Fermoy and Clonmel, soon threatened the rebel county 
from the west. The beaten peasants glutted their revenge on 
Protestant prisoners near New Ross; and a general massacre 
of prisoners at Wexford was averted only by the rapid advance 
of Moore. Meanwhile, Father John, moving into County Wick- 
low with a force some 30,000 strong, sought to break down 
the defence at Arklow, But that important post on the River 
Avoca was stoutly held by General Needham with some 1,500 
men, mostly militia and yeomen. There, too, the priests led on 
the peasants with a zeal that scorned death. One of the peasant 
leaders rushed up to a gun, thrust his cap into it, and shouted, 
“ Come along, boys ; her mouth is stopped/’ The next moment 
he and his men were blown to pieces. Disciplined valour gained 
the day (9th June), and John and his crusaders retired to Vin^ar 
Hill. His colleague, Father Michael Murphy, who had claimed 
to be able to catch Protestant bullets, was killed by a cannon- 
shot; and this may have decided the rebels to retreat. 

The British Guards had now arrived, to the inexpressible 
relief of Camden and his advisers. Beset by reports of a general 
rising in Ulster and by the furious protests of loyalists against the 
inaction of Pitt, the Lord Lieutenant had held on his way, acting 
with energy but curbing the policy of vengeance, so that, as he 
informed Pitt, he was now the most unpopular man in Ireland. 
Nevertheless, before he left her shores, he had the satisfaction to 
see his measures crowned with success. The converging moves 
of Lake, Needham, Dundas, and Johnstone upon Vinegar Hill 
cooped up the rebels on that height; and on 21st June the royal 
troops stormed the slopes with little loss. The dupes of Father 


^ J, Alexander, . Rebellion in Wexford” (Dublin, 1800), 
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John no longer believed in tii^ inir*ii‘wl«»ie 4 i-Hnvrrx Thr m 
vivors broke away ;^iajtbwarih* bill tlirn dMiiblml hji'k info 1 
OKiuntainH of Wickkm\ The war mm Iwcumr a hunt, \4riril 
ravage reprisalH. Father John wm hangrtl un *r»lh junr, Hy 1 
barbarities he hatl nnlcii the tlreafn *4 rnilrd hrliiid. hVw 
the rnalcontrrUH of Antrim and Ihnvn dir rail tu an 

of the Unitetl Irishmen early in jniir, asid itir fF 4 ti|y 4 in ihi 
connties soon flirkc^red out ReligioiO-t bigotry rnablrtl Hub 
Ckistle once nmre to triumph. 

Pitt was vehemently blamed by Iridi loyati^l^* for his apal 
at the crisis. The acrusaliosn tjuile natural afinaig mm wlu 
families were in hourly tkingrr, wa-* tmiuil As wr have 
even liefore the arrival of tknndrisfs rr<|iirs!, hr slrps 

send off 5 »Ckh:i men. As the I Hike «4' \%*ik amt Ihiiukri 1 . ill «}u^ 
that ruimlrer U* am! rifidcMV*aiird jiirvmi ^ny m« 

Iming sent* they w^ere rrsponsihlr for i!ir tlr*ip4ls h *d an 
aciei-juatr force. If ihr French drtn bmrnt-s itiirmird Irrta 
had arriveci early in June* ihry must have tsiriird al! beh 
them. But it was not imti! jjimi Augiisi ihai t#rnrf4l Hu 
bert, with t,tm men, landed al Kilkiki, Kvm liiilr 

was believed to be the vafiguaril of a largr ainiy, a fad whi 
explains the revivid of rel«llion at the md «.«f thr 'aiiiimrr. 

Not until fst Heptrmt^*r did rill hr4r this alatming nrws, 
once he ordered all j*ossible rrinforrnnmts |o pi*wrrtl lu I 
Iiiruk There was nretl of them llir Irish niihliatiirn iiiu 
Lake and Hutchimiun who opposrd ihr Frriich al t ^silrl 
rushed away in wild panic from onrdourih of thrir iiutiib 
(27th August), Sui'li were the C kisllrbar Macrs.** Probably 1 
Irishmen were di^affrcird; for many of ihmt Joinrfl Itm riirr 
tairnwalliH jirocerded ti* the front* mid %viiti ii/.E3i.i inni tm 
head agiunst the and the Fi'riicti. Idir taller %verr n 

but Hoc.) strongi and after a most cretlitabir stand finally s 
rendered with the honinirs of war CKih Keplemtjcrj, 
isiued m taciful bulletin/ cominenfting his ircMijm for ilietr mri 

* **C«miwalhs Ccuiesfcr n, 1VP4**4. Pri# ilnit i^nni m |lwl»lw srr lu 
meti iv, 1% #/ Cwke wrtiie m tm jiili Hrfiirtfi 

that the tliihu|» uf Killata uml ln% family wete ItMm JilattgliiiBf I 

few I* jfeuch ufftcsrt, ** wHn fi^ecrai# mir fiisirr ifiry wh^stii 1 

liave pluRcltretl.^ He ihai ihtainh ilir Imucil loahitirti Iwgan 

plot the Cathollci ire lyromu n mhtf tn thieif uwn mimmin flMs M! 
3 ^ 7 ). See, Xm, Ik h\ Ik Whtekr ami A. M. IlniEillry. *'Tlie Wat 
WesfonF^ ( 1910 ). 
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rious exertions and trusting to their honour not to commit acts 
f cruelty against their deluded fellow subjects. In point of 
let 11,000 men with difficulty brought 800 to surrender and 
ten gave themselves uj) to retaliation on the rebels. luirtun- 
tely the French Directory .sent only small parties of raidcr.s. 
k month later, Wolfe Tone, with a squadron, appeared off 
.ough Swilly; but the French ships being overpowered by Sir 
ohn Warren, Tone was captured, taken to Dublin, and cut his 
iroat in order to escape the ignominy of a public hanging, 
mother .small French squadron entered Killala Bay late in Octo- 
er, but had to make for the open. Thus flickered out a flame 
hich threatened to .shrivel up British rule in Ireland. 

What causes contributed to this result? Certainly not the 
ctivity and resourccfulne.s.s of I’itt and his colleagues; for their 
anduct at the crisis was weak and tardy. The Duke of York 
lul Dundas must primarily be hlamc<l for the <lespatch of in- 
tlequate reinforcements; but Pitt ought to have overruled their 
ectsion. Perhaps the Cabinet believed England to be the <>b* 
:ctive of Bona[):irt<‘ and the fltu't at Brest; but, thanks to the 
ipid growth of the Volunteer Movement, England was well 
repared to meet an invading force and to kjuell the efforts of 
>e malcontent Soeietic'.. In Ireland the outltKik was far mure 
Ifioiny. After the resignation of Abcrcromby, Camden atid the 
fTidal.s of DubliJi Castle were in a state of panic. Pitt tlid well 
nally to .send over Cornwallis; but that .step came tm* late to 
iflucncc the struggle in Leinster. In truth the .saving facts of 
le situation were the treachery of informers at Dublin and the 
iversion of the efforts of Bonaparte towards the Ea.st. The 
inner event enahlcti Camden to cru.sh the rising in Dublin; the 
,ttcr left thousands of brave Irishmen a prey to the false hojjes 
hich the French leaders luul designedly fostered, Barras having 
tl Wolfe Tone to Ik*Ucvc that France would fight on for the 
mlorn of Ireland. The influence of Bonajmrtc told more and 
lore against an expedithm to her .shores; but the Irish patriots 
ere left in the dark, fiir their rising would serve to tii, struct the 
icrgles of Englaml, while llonuparlc won glory in the Ea.st. To 
ive appearances, the French Government sent three small ex- 
sditions in August to (ktolxtr; but they merely prolonged the 
^ony t)f a dying cause, and led that deeply wronged people to 
ik what might not have hapjamed if the promi.ses showered on 
/olfe 7 *one had been made gomh 
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It is recorded of William of Orange, shortly before his ir 
tended landing in England, that, on hearing of the march < 
Louis XIV’s formidable army into the Palatinate, he serenel 
smiled at his rival’s miscalculation. Louis sated his troops wit 
plunder and lost a crown for James IL Similarly we may imagin 
the mental exultation of Pitt on hearing that Bonaparte had gon 
the way of Alexander the Great and Mark Antony. Camde 
and he knew full well that Ireland was the danger spot of th 
British Empire, and that the half of the Toulon force could ovei 
throw the Protestant ascendancy. Some sense of the magnitud 
of the blunder haunted Napoleon at St Helena; for he confesse 
to Las Casas: ‘‘If, instead of the expedition to Egypt, I ha- 
undertaken that against Ireland, what could England have don 
now?” In a career, illumined by flashes of genius, but wrecker 
by strange errors, the miscalculation of the spring of 1798 wa 
not the least fatal. For of all parts of the British Empire Irelam 
was that in which the Sea Power was most helpless when once 
French corps d'armh had landed. 


CHAPTER XVII 

THE SECOND COALITION 

To reduce France within her ancient limits is an object of evident and 
ressing interest to the future tranquillity and independence of Europe. 
foreign Office Despatch ofiSth November 179^. 

[ T is diifificult to realize that the independence of Europe was 
endangered by the French Republic. We associate the 
scendancy of France in Spain, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
nd Holland with the personality of Napoleon; and by con- 
rasting him with the pygmies who strutted on the stage after 
he death of Pitt we find the collapse of Europe intelligible. 
5ut a backward glance of one decade more shows France 
ominating the Continent. True, it was Bonaparte^s genius 
^hich brought Austria to the humiliating Peace of Campo 
'ormio (October 1797); but his triumphs in Italy merely crowned 
he efforts of France in 1793-S. After the close of his Italian 
ampaigns a touch of her little finger unseated the Pope. At 
he Congress of Rastadt her envoys disposed of German duchies 
.nd bishoprics in the lordliest way. Switzerland she overran, 
plundered, and unified. Ferdinand IV of Naples and his con- 
ort, Maria Carolina, quaked and fumed at her threats. Prussia 
^as her henchman. And in the first months of his reign Paul I 
Russia courted her favour. French policy controlled Europe 
rom the Niemen to the Tagus, from the Zuyder Zee to the 
Zs-tnpSignB.. 

Yet this supremacy was in reality unsound. So fitful a ruler 
LS the Czar Paul was certain to weary of his peaceful mood. 
Te had good ground for intervention. By the Treaty of 
feschen (1779) Russia became one of the guarantors of the 
jermanic System which the French now set at naught. Moreover 
lis chivalrous instincts, inherited from his mother, Catharine, 
vere chafed by the news of French depredations in Rome and 
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Switzerland. The growth of indignation at St. Petersburg begot 
new hopes at Vienna. In truth Francis II, despite his timidity, 
could not acquiesce in French ascendancy. How could his motley 
States cohere, if from Swabia, Switzerland, and Italy there 
dropped on them the corrosive acid of democracy? The appeals 
from his father-in-law, Ferdinand of Naples, also had some 
weight. In fine the Court of Vienna decided to make over- 
tures to London. On 17th March 1798 the Chancellor, Thugut, 
urged his ambassador, Stahremberg, to find out whether Eng- 
land would help Austria against “a fierce nation irrevocably 
determined on the total subversion of Europe, and rapidly 
marching to that end also whether Pitt would send a fleet to 
the Mediterranean, and, if necessary, prolong the struggle into 
the year 1799.^ The entreaties from Naples were still more 
urgent. 

Pitt resolved to stretch out a helping hand. Early in April 
he sought to induce Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, to send to that sea a strong squadron detached from 
Earl St. Vincents force blockading Cadiz. His letter asking for 
information on several topics is missing; but Spencer's letter 
to Grenville throws so much light on the situation that I quote 
parts of it, summarizing the remainder: ® 


Admiralty, April 6, 1798. 

I send you by Mr. Pitt's desire a sketch I have made out of answers 
to the queries he put down upon paper yesterday in Downing Street. 
The result is to my mind a decision which I fear will not tally very well 
with our wishes and the views you have formed as the groundwork of 
the communication at present proposed with Vienna." He then states 
that, even if a Russian squadron appears in the North Sea, yet we cannot 
keep a permanent squadron in the Mediterranean. “ For that purpose 
we should at least have 70 sail, as the Channel cannot be trusted with 
safety with less than 35, including the coast of Ireland, and the remain- 
ing 35 would be but barely enough to watch Cadiz and command the 
Mediterranean. Our best plan appears to me to be to maintain as long 
as we can a position between Lisbon and Cadiz, and when we are 
excluded (which I conclude we soon shall be) from the Tagus, to send 
Lord St. Vincent with the fleet he now has to take a sweep round the 
Mediterranean and do all the mischief he can to the French navy." If, 


^ ‘‘F. O.,” Austria, 51 ; ‘‘Dropmore P.,” iv, 170. The French took nearly 
33,000,000 francs from the Swiss cantonal treasuries. 

2 Pitt MSS., 108. 
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he adds, the Spaniards come northward, our home fleet can deal with 
them: if they go to the Mediterranean and join the French there wi 
not be much danger from so ill-combined a force when opposed to 
St Vincent’s fleet, “which I consider as being the best fortned to act 
together that perhaps ever existed.” If Austria would be satisfied wit i 
our sweeping round the Mediterranean, Spencer advocates that plan, 
but not that of keeping a fleet there, because, exclusive of the great 
expense, it would leave the Spaniards too much at liberty. 

In answer to Pitt’s questions Spencer states the force disposable for the 
Channel and the coast of Ireland as 34, for the Mediterranean 24; 3 more 
Were fitting for sea, and 8 others were nearing completion; but the chief 
deficiency was in men, 8,000 more being needed. He adds that the 
Neapolitans have 4 sail-of-the-line and 7 frigates: the French have 6 
sail at Corfu; but he thinks not more than 10 sail can be equipped at 
Toulon. He regards the Venetian fleet as valueless. 

Clearly Spencer underrated the force at Toulon and in the 
ports of North Italy. But, even so, the position was critical. 
To send an undermanned fleet into the Mediterranean, while 
France was preparing a blow at Ireland, seemed almost fool- 
hardy. Nevertheless, Pitt resolved to do so. For, as he stated 
to Grenville on 7th April, they must encourage Austria to play 
a decisive part in resisting French aggression; and, in view of 
the revival of the old English spirit, he was prepared to brave 
the risks of invasion, deeming even that event preferable to a 
lingering and indecisive war. As usual, Pitt’s view prevailed; 
and a few days later orders went forth to St. Vincent to despatch 
a squadron under Nelson to the Mediterranean, Austria being 
also apprised of this decision, in terms which implied the forma- 
tion of a league against France. While Russia and, if possible, 
Prussia defended Germany, Austria was to expel the French 
from Italy.^ Here again Pitt’s hopeful nature led him to ante- 
date the course of events. The new Coalition came about very 
slowly. England and Austria were held apart by disputes re- 
specting the repayment of the last loan, on which Pitt and 
Grenville insisted, perhaps with undue rigour. Distrust of Prussia 
paralysed the Court of Vienna, and some time elapsed before it 
came to terms with Russia. But in the midst of the haggling 
came news which brought new vigour to the old monarchies. 

On 1st August 1798 Nelson destroyed the French fleet in 

’ “DropmoreP.,^’iv, 166, 172; “F. O./’ Austria, 51, Grenville to Eden, 
20th April. 
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Aboukir Bay; and thus, at one blow, naval supremacy in tl 
Mediterranean passed from the tricolour to the Union Jac 
This momentous change resulted primarily from the bold resoh 
of Pitt to encounter even a French descent on our coasts, pr 
vided that he could strike at France in the Mediterranean. Th\ 
he exchanged the defensive for the offensive in a way no le; 
bewildering to the French than reassuring to friendly Power 
and it is noteworthy that he adopted the same course in 180 
in sending Craig’s expedition into that sea, thereby replacir 
Addington’s tame acceptance of events by a vigorous poHc 
which heartened Austria and Naples for the struggle again 
Napoleon. On both occasions he ran great risks, but his ai 
dacity proved to be the highest prudence. The results of tl 
Battle of the Nile were immeasurably great Bonaparte and h 
30,000 veterans were cooped up in Egypt. The Maltese roi 
against the French garrison of Valetta two days after tl 
arrival of the glad tidings from the Nile. At Naples the ne-v 
aroused a delirium of joy, and filled Queen Maria Carolina wil 
a resolve to drive the French force from the Roman States. 

To Pitt also the news of Nelson’s triumph brought inten 
relief. The disappearance of Bonaparte’s armada after tl 
capture of Malta had caused much concern. True, Naple 
which was thought to be his objective, was safe; but Irelar 
and Portugal were deemed in jeopardy. No one at Whitehc 
anticipated the seizure of Malta and Egypt, still less tl 
emergence of plans for a French conquest of India. A tone < 
anxiety pervades Pitt’s letter of 22nd August to his mothe 
“ The account of Bonaparte’s arrival at Alexandria is, I am afrai 
true; but it gives us no particulars, and leaves us in entii 
suspense as to Nelson.”^ All the greater, then, was the relief c 
2nd October, when tidings of Aboukir at last arrived. 

Further, there were signs of a Russo-French war. The romant 
nature of the Czar was fired by the hope of acquiring Malt 
At Ancona, early in 1 797, Bonaparte had intercepted a Russia 
envoy bearing offers of alliance to the Knights of the Order ' 
St. John; and their expulsion by the French at Midsummer 17c 
seemed to Paul a personal affront. Some of the Knights proceede 
to St. Petersburg and claimed his protection. The affairs of tl 
Order became his most cherished concern; and on 24th July S 


^ The Earl of Crawford^s MSS. 
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Charles Whitworth, British ambassador at that Court, reported 
that Russia would now become a principal in the war against 
France, her aim being the re-establishment of peace on safe and 
honourable terms, but not the restoration of the French mon- 
archy, on which Catharine had insisted. With this declaration 
the British and Austrian Cabinets were in full accord; and thus 
at last there was a hope of framing a compact Coalition, For- 
tunate was it that Bonaparte's seizure of Malta incensed Paul 
against France; for, early in August, the Swiss thinker, Laharpe, 
tutor of the future Czar Alexander I, brought tempting offers 
from Paris, with a view to the partition of the Turkish Empire.^ 
That glittering prize was finally to captivate the fancy of Paul; 
but for the present he spurned the offer as degrading. 

Nevertheless, the news of Aboukir did not wholly please him. 
For, while rejoicing at the discomfiture of the French atheists, 
he saw in Nelson's victory a sign of England's appropriation of 
Malta. In truth, that island now became the central knot of 
far-reaching complications. Formerly the bulwark of Christen- 
dom against the infidels, it now sundered European States.® So 
doubtful was the attitude of Paul and Francis that Pitt, in 
October 1798, twice wrote despondingly as to any definite de- 
cision on their part All that was clear was their inordinate 
appetite for subsidies. These he of course withheld, knowing 
full well that neither would Paul tolerate for long the presence 
of the French at Malta, nor Francis their occupation of Swit- 
zerland. In any case he resolved not to give more than 
;;f2,ooo,oc)0 to the two Empires for the year 1799.^ For the 
time his hope lay only in the exertions of England, Europe 
being meantime “ left to its fate." In order to humour the Czar, 
who was about to become Grand Master of the Knights of 
St. John, Grenville, on 23rd November, wrote to assure his 
Government that England renounced all aims of conquest in the 
Adriatic, or of the possession of Malta. 

At the close of the year Pitt proudly displayed the inexhaust- 
ible resources of Great Britain. His Budget speech of 3rd Dec- 
ember 1798 marks an epoch in economic history, alike for the 
boldness of the underlying conception and the statesmanlike 

' “F. O.,” Russia, 40. Whitworth to Grenville, 6th August 1798. 

^ See my Introduction to “The History of Malta, 1798-1815,” by the late 
W. Hardman. 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” iv, 344, 355. 
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assessment of the national resources. Well mi^ht Mallet clu 
Pan declare that the SfXHjch .surpassed all previous efforts in its 
illuminating expo.sition of a natiotj's finance. Asajjpeaml in our 
survey of the Budget of 1797, Pitt then .sought to meet the 
year’s expenses within the year. To a generation accustomed to 
shift present burden.s on to its successors the projatsid .sceincti 
Quixotic; and P'ox blamctl him for not adopting this device. 
Pitt hekl to his plan, and outlinctl a ten j>er cef»t, tax ujam in- 
come, Having failetl to gain the reijuisite tetuh by means of the 
Assessed Taxes, he proposed to raise it by inethixls which 
even the shirkens could with difficulty circumvent. 

In order to lay a first nnigh actuarial basis fijr his Income 
Tax, he made a careful stmly of the luttion's resources in the 
autumn of 1798. The results lie summarized in an interesting 
.statement, There were available at that time only rough estim- 
ates, even as to the area of cultivated land ami its aventge 
rental. Relying ufHin Davenant, King, Adam Smith, .Arthur 
Young, and Middleton, he estimated the area at 40.000,000 acres, 
and the average rental at i$s. an acre. He prudently fixed the 
taxable value at I3s. 6fi. an acre. The yearly prorlucc of mines, 
timber, and canal shares he assessed at £3,tx)o.aoo. He reckoned 
house rent at double that sum, and the earnings of the legal 
profession at one half of it. Half a million he tlecmeti well 
within the total of dtrctor.s' fees. He as,ses.sc<l the income- 
derived from the Hriti.sh West Imlics at X4,ot*\o<xj, ami those 
from the rest of the world at /.'i.csxj.ooo, a hi|'.hly suggestive 
e.stimatc. Tithes were reckoned at X4.cxx»,txx»; anmiities from 
the public funds at /,'t2,ixxj,<xxi', the same sum for profits de- 
rived from foreign commerce; and X.’j!8,acx»,txxj fur the profit" 
of internal trade, whether wholc.sale or retail, Fixing the rental 
of land at /'d, 000, 000. he computed the total natitmal incoim 
as ,1^1 02 , 000 , 009 , which .should therefore yield not less than 
£iO,ooo,atX} a year. He proposetl to .safeguard the collectitm h;^ 
imposing an oath at the rieclaration of income, ami enjoining 
absolute secrecy on the 1 ‘ruwn coinmi.ssioners. The new tax 
beginning from April 17W. would take the place of the .AssrsstsI 
Taxes. As will apjrear in a later chapter, the new intjaint ilirl 
not yield the amount which Pitt ex{>etied ; hut the failure w.e 
probably due to defects in the methmls of rollci ti«m. Pitt furtlici 
propo.sed to set aside i, 2 ot),t 5 ao for the Kinking Fund. 

His purpose in making this [mKligitiiin cITurt was to inspiril 
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other nations to similar patriotic exertions. He pointed out 
with pride that after nearly six years of war llritish exports 
and imports exceeded those of any year of peace. Thus, far 
from declining in strength and prowe.s.s, as croakers avcrretl, 
England had never shone so transcendently in the arts of peace 
and the exploits of war, a prodigality of {X>wer which prcsagcil 
the vindication of her own rights and of the liberties of Europe, 

What was the new Europe which Fitt sought to call to 
being? The questioir is of deep interest, not only as a psycho- 
logical study, but as revealing glimpses of British policy in the 
years 1814-15. The old order having been rudely shaken in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Italy, Fitt sought 
to effect a compromise between the claims of tradition and tho.se 
of expediency. It being of paramount importance to .safeguard 
Europe again.st France, Fitt and Grenville in.si.stcd on the limita- 
tion of that Fower within it.s old boundaries, and the complete 
independence of Switzerland and Holland. That of the King<lom 
of Sardinia aftcrward.s figured in their .stipulation.^. Hut one .Higni- 
ficant change now apiJcar.s. The restoration of Austrian rule at 
Brus.sels being impracticable, it was suggeste<l that the Helgie 
Provinces should go to the Prince of Orange whc*n restored to 
his rights at The Hague. In the <lesjH'rate crisis of 1805, as we 
.shall .see, Fitt .sought to allure Prussia by tiffcring Iklgium to 
her; but that was a passing thtiught soon given up. The i>thcr' 
.solution of the Netherlands Que.stiim fnially prevailed, thanks to 
the effort.s of Fitt’.s pupil, Ca-stlereagh, in 1814. The Foreign 
Office did not as yet aim at the retention of the Cajxt of GckkI 
Hope and Ceylon as a .set off to British efforts fur the Dutch 
and their acqui.sition tif Belgium; but this thought wa.s already 
taking shape. The barrier again.st French aggre.ssions in the 
south-east was to be found in the rccon.stituted Kingdom ttf 
Sardinia, the House of Savoy rendering in that tjuarter stsrvIceH 
similar to the House of Orange in Flander.s and Brabant. In 
other respects the British Cabinet favoured Austria's plans <tf 
aggrandisement in Italy as enhancing her powtsr h» a sphere 
which could not arou.se the jcalou.sy of Frus.sia. The aims of 
Berlin not being known, except that therestoralitm of the House 
of Orange was desired, Fitt and Grenville remained silent on 
that topic.’ 

' .See Kosc, '* Napoleonic Studies,” S4-U, for this tlcapatch of ifnh Novciin 
her 1798. 
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The question whether the [Kjoples concenuHl wouki submit tt 
this under-girding of the Kurupean fabric tiitl not tnndile them 
They saw only the statics of territories; they lx;ui no eunceptioi 
of the dynamics of nations, A future in which N'atiunalitj. 
triumphant in Italy and Germany, would bring ulniut a Halanc 
of Tower far more solid than any which their flying huttresse 
could assure, was of course entirely hitlden from them. Hut the; 
failed to read the .signs aC the titne.s. The last despairing effort 
of the Poles, and the /*« musst of the hVench |tcople, no\ 
8 y.stematir.ed in the ('onscnptitin Law of Sth HeptemUm lytji 
did not open their eyes to the future. For they were esscnliaU; 
men of the Eighteenth Gentury; and herein lay the chief caus 
of their failure again.st Revolutionary Trance. They dealt witi 
latuLs a.s with bhKks. She infusctl new energy intti jie«iplr-i. 

Meanwhile the return of Nelson to the Ncap»>!itan eoas 
intoxicated that Court with jt»y. Queen Maria Carolina, eve 
the mtjving spirit at Naple.s,now laid her plans for ihcexpulsui 
of the French from Italy. Trusting to her influence over he 
son-in-law, Francis 11 , and to a defensive ctJinjKtct which th 
Courts of Vienna and Naples had frametl on 20th May i79B,sh 
.sought to incite him to take the offensive. Her close frientl 
ship with I,.ady Hamilton, wife of the British ambassador » 
Naples, also enabled her to gain complete asecrulaney ovc 
Nelson, who, with his usual hatred of " the TVeiich villains 
counselled open and itnmetiiate war. Tor alaHting this «lesigi 
Sir William Hatnilton received si sharp rebuke fnnn Downin 
Street. Francis II and Thugut were even more annoyed. The 
repul.sed the Neapolitan emissary who begged fur help, ius 
roundly accusefl the Pitt Ministry of inciting Najsles to war i 
order to drag in Austria. Their anger was nut a[ifK.msett by th 
.successes of the Neapolitans near Rome, which the Frenc 
evacuated on ayth November. The coimtcr-strc»ke s«K*n fe! 
The French, rallying in force, pushetl the BuurlKtn fsilutni; 
southwards; and the early days of lyyy witneswi! in swi 
.succession the .surrender of Naples, the flight of its Court an 
the Hamiltons to Palermo on Nchson's fleet, the futindation t 
the Parthenopean Republic, and the liquefaction of the bhxxl t 
St. Januariu.s in sign of divine benediction on the new r/gime' 

* For a fuller account see “Camb. Mo<!. Hist," viii, »,h. xsi, bif the presci 
writer. 
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Nevertheless, Nelson and the royal fugitives had set in motion 
forces which elsewhere made for triumph. Paul, re-assured as 
to England's desire to re-establish the Order of St John at 
Malta, entered into an alliance with her on 29th December 1798, 
whereby the two Powers agreed to reduce France within her old 
boundaries, Russia furnishing to England an army of 45,000 
men, mainly with a view to the support of Prussia, on condition 
of receiving ;^75,ooo per month and three months' subsidies in 
advance. She also promised to send 3,000 men to help in the 
siege of the French garrison at Malta and others to assist Eng- 
land in the defence of the Neapolitan lands. Austria, resentful 
towards Pitt and fearful of Prussia's designs, still held back, 
though the events in Italy, especially the dethronement of 
Charles Emmanuel IV of the House of Savoy by the French 
V should have spurred her to action. Probably she waited until 
the needs of England and Russia should enable her to dictate 
her terms. The cupidity of Thugut had been whetted by Pitt's 
speech as to the wealth of England; and the efforts of Cobenzl 
at St Petersburg led Whitworth to sign a compact on terms so 
onerous to the British Treasury as to draw on him a sharp dis- 
claimer and reprimand from London.^ So matters dragged on 
far into the year 1799, when plans for the ensuing campaign 
ought to have been matured. 

Still more luckless were the dealings of the British Cabinet with 
Prussia. In the hope of winning over Frederick William III, 
Grenville in November 1798 despatched his brother Thomas on 
a mission to Berlin. His journey thither was one of the longest 
and most eventful on record. At Yarmouth he was detained by 
easterly gales; and when at last the packet boat made the 
mouth of the Elbe it was wrecked. The passengers and crew 
succeeded in making their way to shore over the pack-ice, 
Grenville saving his papers, except the “ full-power " needful for 
signing a treaty. He reached Cuxhaven in great exhaustion; 
and arrived at Berlin on 17th March, only to find that the French 
by daring and intrigue had cowed the North German States 
into subservience. The terrible winter of 1798-9 largely accounts 
for the delays which ruined the subsequent campaign. Whit- 
worth remained long without news from Downing Street; and 
at last, on 12th February, announced that he had received nine 


^ “F. O.,” Russia, 42. Despatches of 2nd, 8th and 25th January 1799. 
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posts at once. Meanwhile France, cuntrulliiii' .dl the t nusts frti 
Bremen to Geni«i, nt)t only excluded British messmucr.s, h 
carried on her tliplomiitic bargaitunjj in tiertnany without let 
hindrance. For all hi.s trouble, Thomas Grenville enidd j'et i 
firm footinf: amidst the .shifting sands tif Prussi.m <liiilamac 
So nervous were the Austrian Mini.sters as t** rni^^ia's futu 
conduct that they .seemed about to come to terms with Fran 
and join in the {iluiuler of the smaller tjertnan .States. T1 
might have Ireen the upshot luul nut h'rcnch armies ertwsed tl 
Rhine (ist March and shortly afterwarth iuvatled tl 

Gri.suti.s Canton.' Goatied to action. Francis 11 declarcti w 
eleven <iay.s later. On ahth April Austrian hussars sei/e«i tl 
French envoys withdrawing frt>m Rastatt, murderiti!; twu <if t! 
four and .seizing the puia'rs iif all. 

Thus began the war of the Second Ccalition. Bonapartt 
.seizure tif Malta and Egypt without a dcdarati«»it of war. aj 
the unbearable aggressions of the French irt Switzerland. Ital 
and on the Rhine, .stirretl to action States which the diplomat 
efforts of Ritt and Grenville had left unmovetf. For notte of tl 
warjt of that periml was France so largely res{>ortsible, Evi 
now, when the inroad of the French into Germany threaten! 
the ascendancy of Prussia, Frederick William declined to jo 
the Allie.s: and his unstate-smanlikc refusal thwartcrl the [da 
of Pitt for the march of the sub.siclized Muscovite force throuj 
Pru.ssia for the rectivery of Holland. 

Another e.ssential jjoint was Switzerland. Like a hastu 
frowning over converging valley.s, that z\l[>inc tract dominat 
the ba.sin.s of the I’o, the Inn, the Up[)cr Rhine, ami the l][»p 
Rhone. He who hold.s it, if strong and resolute, can detcrmii 
the fortunc.sof North Italy, Eastern France, South (iermany.ai 
the We.st of the Hapshurg domains. Further, by dt»«iitg tl 
passes over the Al[« he can derange the comtnerce nf Europ 
and the .sturdy mountaineer.s will either overlwar the piai 
dwellers, or will serve as mercenaries in their forces. zVccor 
ingly Switzerland, like her Asiatic counterpart, z\fghanistan,h 
either controlled her neighbours, or has l)ecn fought for I 
them. As commerce-controller, provider of trtH»[»*., and ward* 
of the passes, she holds a most importaitt [xjsition. F*»rtuna 
it is that die Swiss have loved freedt>m, or money, more ths 
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dominion- Vor so soon as a great State possesses their land, the 
Balance of Bower becomes a fiction. 

Pitt evinced .sure insight in his resolve to free the Switzers 
from the Jacobin yoke. To it the men of the I'orest Cantons 
succumbed only after desperate struggles, which inspired Word.s- 
worth with <ine of the noblest of his sonnets. There is no sign 
that Pitt .set much .store on winning over the public opinion of 
Kurope by siding with the oppressed agaimst the oppressor, as 
his disiciple, (banning, did during the Spanish National Ri.sing; 
but help from the Swiss was certainly hoped for. So early Jis 
Augu.st 179H Pitt propo.Hed to allot ;^SOO, 000 for assistance to 
them, and, but for the delays at St Petersburg and Vienna, the 
Allies might have rescued that brave people before it fell 
beneath the weight of numbens. Lven in March 1799, when the 
rising against the French had scarcely begun, he set apart 
.1^31,000 per month for the [)ur[KJ,seof eciuipisinga corps of 20,000 
Swi.s,s. On fSth March, after hearing of the outbreak <if war tm 
the Rhine, tircnvillc urged that the Russian force subsidized by 
Itngland should march towards .Switzerland, ntiw that Prus.sia’.s 
doubtful behaviour prevented a coruiuest of Ilollaiul by land. 
He also insi-.ted that this addition to the allied forces destined 
for Svvilzt-rlaiul must not be allowed to kee;en the mnnher of 
Austrians operating there.' 

The Court of Vienna at once saw in the .suhsldizcd Rimiun 
army a tool useful for its own plans, and rctiuc.sted that it .should 
.serve with the Austrians in Swabia. The answer to thi.s singular 
request can be imagined. For a day or two Whitworth was also 
disturbetl by a belated effort of the P'rcnch Directory to restore 
peace. It offered Poland to the Elector of Saxony, and Saxony 
to Pru.ssia for her friendly .services, Austria being led to cxfxjct 
Bavaria, if she would kee[) Russia " within her ancient limits." 
Whitworth mentioned this overture U» Cobetul, ami saw him 
biuah for the first time on record.® Probably, then, the achetne 
had stitne jKiwcrful backing: but now Austria had cro.sficd the 
Rubicon. 

At first all went well. The French had played a game of 
bluff which they couki not sustain. On all .sides they were 
worsted in a way which suggests how deci.sive the campaign 
might have been had the Allic.s heartily .seconded the salutary 

* " m»itinore P,," iv, 397, 3j(K, 305 ! " P- Russia, 4 *- 
“ y, t).,'* Russia, 43. Whitworth to (Jrcnvilk, ayth March. 
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plans af Pitt Unfortunately, ticsfiite his efforts, no comiwt 
came about between Great Ilrituin anti Austria. Russia anti the 
Uapsburg State were but Untscly etninectetl; arul, owinn: to a 
long delay in the arrival t>f the ratifnation ttf the Anglu Russian 
Treaty, Paul ditl not until the Iwginning of May sentl forwartl 
the suhskltged army under the comtnaiul of Korsak*«ff. 

On the other hand, the auxiliary Russian ftircc sent forwartl 
to the help of Austria had by that time helj>e«! the white-coats 
to win notable triumphs in Ntirth Italy. In the tnonthsttf April 
and May. Melas anti the IfnjtcriaUsts, pnverfuliy hacketl by 
Suvt'irofTs Muscovites, tarritHl all l>rfi»rc them, and tlrovc the 
enemy from Milan. Stam afterwartls the Allies mteretl Turin; 
and only by hard fighting arul heavy losses ditl Moreau with llte 
chief French army cut his way through to the GentK-.e c.a'st. 
Meanwhile General Mactlonald, retiring with a Fretuh lorps 
from Naples, left that city tti the vengeance t»f NcLtm ami Maria 
Carolina with results that arc notorious. The French general 
made a brave stand in North Italy, only to fall before the onsets 
of the Allies at the Trcbbia (l7th-t9th June). He, tim. Iwrely 
escaper! to Genoa, where the relies of the two French armies 
faced about. These .sucees.ses aroused the highest luijres at 
WMtminster. Canning, who re-signed his Undcf>Secfetaryship 
of Foreign Affair.s in March 1799, wrote that he eared m«t 
whether the Austrians w'crc Imateu; for their failure would serve 
as a goTKl example to Kurojie, But in June, after their brilliant 
successes, he expressed a eonfulent ho{>c of the collap-.r of "the 
mon.strous fabrick of crimes niul cruelties and alsindnations " 
known a,s hTench jHilicy; he addeii that Prussia eouU! not la; so 
stupid as to hold absif from the {'oalitkm; and that Pitt, again 
vigorous in mind aiul btaly, wouhl carry through the war to 
the end. 

Hut now in the train of victory there apj>caretl its parasite, 
discord. The re-connucst of Italy was so Irrilliant and easy as 
to arouse tii.sputcs about the s|>oil.s; ami when the Imjtcrialisi's 
began to treat .SuvdrofT and his heroes cavalierly, the feud 
became acute. His com|»laints to birr Sovereign that the Austrians 
thwarted him at every turn threw the irascilde t ’/ar it»to a rage, 
and he Inveighed against the insolence of the t ».urt of \'teni»a 
and its minions. Finally, in order to end thc-w disputes, the 
Briti.sh Ministry prajK)se<l the departure of Huvdrtiff to Kwit^rr* 
land in order to take commarui of KorsakofT's subsidiml f*»fcc. 
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In the third week of June Grenville urged this plan on the 
Russian Court as securing concentration of force and unity of 
command, the result in all probability being the liberation of 
Switzerland, whereupon the Allies could prepare for an invasion 
of France on her undefended flank, Franche Comt6. England 
(added Grenville) disapproved of the presence of “ Louis XVIII '' 
at the Russian headquarters; and if Monsieur, his brother, 
issued a declaration, it must be drafted with care. The need of 
caution appears in Monsieur's offer of pardon and clemency to 
the misguided French, provided that they joined his standard.^ 

The Allies, it will be seen, built their hopes on a revolt of the 
royalists of the East of France. In fact, widespread risings 
were expected. Bordeaux had been the centre of a conspiracy 
for leaguing together the malcontents of la Vendde with those 
of the South, these again being in touch with the royalists of the 
Lyonnais and Franche Comt6. Wickham, who was sent as British 
agent to Switzerland in June 1799, opened up an extensive cor- 
respondence which promised to lead to a formidable revolt when- 
ever the Allies invaded Franche Comt^ and Nice. The malcon- 
tents had as leaders Generals Pr^cy, Pichegru, and Willot. In 
due course the Comte d'Artois Monsieur ") was to appear and 
put himself at their head. Accordingly, in August 1799, he left 
Holyrood, came to London, and dined at Grenville's house with 
him and Pitt. The Prime Minister afterwards paid him a private 
visit: but the details of their conference are not known. It is 
certain, however, that the Cabinet accorded large sums of money 
to Wickham for use in the East of France. Even after the 
failure in Switzerland, he pressed for the payment of ;^365,ooo 
in order to maintain the royalist movement.^ 

Pitt, then, was bent on using all possible means for humbling 
France; and, in view of her disasters in the field, the discontent 
at home, and the absence of Bonaparte's army in Egypt, the 
triumph of the Allies seemed to depend solely on their unan- 
imity. Much can be said in favour of the British plan of uniting 
the two Russian armies in Switzerland to act with that of 
the Archduke Charles, in order to strike at Franche Comt^ in 
overwhelming force, while the Austrians in Italy invaded Nice. 
If all the moves had taken place betimes, formidable forces 

^ “F. O.,” Russia, 43. Grenville to Whitworth, 23rd June. 

^ G. Caudrillier, ‘‘ L’ Association royaliste . . . et la Conspiration anglaise 
en France” (Paris, 1908); Wickham, ‘‘Corresp.,” passim. 
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would have been massetl for an attack iiptm the weakest jia 
of the French frontier. The O.ar ugrccil to the plan on « 
July; but the Emperor I’'rancis withheld his sanction fur 
su8piciou.sly long time. Herr again, as in t/O.t-ci, the men 
the pen interfered with the men of the sword. lminersc<i 
plan.s for a vast extension of Austria's tlunuiins in Italy. Thiij 
turned a deaf ear to the demands of Russia aiul England for ’ 
restoration of the House of Savoy t{» the tlmme «*f Turin, 
declared that, as Austria had recovered the continental domain! 
that dynusty.she could thercforedisjHt.se i»f them. It statu ajtjtca: 
that .she sought to apjtrttjiriatc I’iednntnt, a* well as Vene 
Lombardy, I'arma, MtHlena, and the northern jtart of the I’a 
States in jtlace e>f her trtniblesome Helgic {lomaittn thus liher.! 
fulfilling Pitt's suggestion that her chief gains •tliould he on ' 
side tif I tidy. 

On this tjueslitjn Pitt suul Grenville tUfTcreil. The lati 
.symj>athi?.ing with Russia, strt»ngly objected tt» Austria anm 
ing Piedmont Pitt, however, maintaitjecl that such an anju 
tion would not resemble the jmrtition «»f Polajttl or of Venet 
for Charles Emmanuel had lost his lands thn»ugh hi* own we 
neas, and now did nothing towards recovering them. Furtl 
it was to the advantage of Eurojx; that the rescuing Pom 
Austria, should hold them as a Ijarrier against France. If 
Caar Paul could not be induced to take this view we might le. 
the two Em[)ire.s to .settle the matter; but, at }»rrHcni this 
tion offered the best chance of arrivltig at :i ounjact with Aus) 
.so much to Ih! desired. Thus, in tinier U> -strciiglhett the Han 
Sy.stem against hVance, Pitt was prejtarctl t<i sacrifice legal rig 
to exj>e<iiency, while Grenville ujiheld the daitn* t»f Justice. 


Limits of .space |>reclude an Investigation of the caitses of 
humiliating failure of the camjmign in Switzerland. Suffice it 
say that, when KorsaktifT's army finally cntcrcti the tnirth-c 
of Switzerland, the Archduke Chairies was comjielled by i 
pcriou.s mandates from Vienna to withdraw intti Swabia, 
foresaw disaster; and it soon came. While Suvdrt»ff‘» army v 
toiling down the northern defiles of the St. Gotthard, Mass^ 
after receiving .strong reinforcements, <iverwhelma;l KorsakofI 
Zurich (2Sth-36th September). That Pitt cxjrcctcd defeat aJ 
the withdrawal of the Archduke Gharlcs apjjcars from his le( 
to Windham: 
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Downing Street, y^th August 1799.'’ 

I should gladly accept your proposal to join the water-party today, 
but I came to town to meet Lord Grenville; and, having seen him, I 
am preparing to return part of the way to Walmer in the course of the 
evening. I was brought to town by the vexatious accounts from Vienna, 
which give too great a chance of our being disappointed in our best 
hopes by the blind and perverse selfishness of Austria’s counsels. 

Grenville was equally indignant and accused Austria of 
treachery.^ Much can be said in support of that charge. What- 
ever may have been her motive, her conduct ruined the cam- 
paign. South-east of Zurich, Soult routed Hotze’s Austrian corps, 
which might have linked the movements of Suvdroff with 
those of Korsakoff, and Suvdroff on arriving at Altorff found 
no other course practicable than to strike away eastwards over 
the Panixer Pass to Coire in the Grisons. There he arrived after 
severe hardships on 8th October, and swore never again to act 
with the Austrians. Paul, on hearing these dire tidings, regis- 
tered the same vow, and informed the Viennese Court that 
thenceforth he separated his interests entirely from hers. Thus 
was it that Pitt’s plans miscarried. Thus was it that British 
subsidies were flung away into the limbo strewn with tokens of 
Hapsburg fatuity. 

The Anglo-Russian effort against the Batavian Republic is 
often referred to as if it were the principal event of the year 
1799. On the contrary, it was little more than a diversion in- 
tended to help the chief enterprise in Switzerland and Franche 
Comt6. The Czar Paul and Pitt probably did not intend to 
hold the Dutch Provinces unless the Allies pressed France hard 
on the Swiss frontier and the Orange party rose in force. If 
these contingencies held good, then Holland might be held as 
far as the River Waal. If not, then the effort must be temporary. 
Even so, its advantages were great. The seizure of the Dutch 
fleet at the Texel and Helder would end all chance of invasion 
from that quarter. Fears of such an attempt had prompted a 
counter-stroke dealt by General Coote’s force in the spring of 
1798 at the sluice-gates near Ostend. Its surrender under un- 

B.M, Add. MSS., 37844. 

- ‘‘ Dropmore P.,” V, 400. I propose to examine this campaign in “Pitt 
and Napoleon Miscellanies.” 
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toward circumstances was, [lerhaps, nearly counterbalanced I 
the destruction of canal works necessary for the assembly of ti 
flat-bottomed boats at Ostend. 

For a brief space the doubtful attiturle of I'russia led I’itt ui 
Grenville to ctmcert a larger scheme. They hoped t«> form 
great array of Prussians, Russians, Britons, and Hanovcria 
which would .sweej) the I'rench out of llollantl; but obviou* 
such a plan depended on the support of the Berlin t'ablnct. If 
were hostile, or even imfriendly, no force could ;«lvimec throuj 
Hanover for the delivery t)f Holland i for it would be at t 
mercy of Prussia. In order tii bring her int<» the league, P 
and Grenville held out the promise t»f gains near the Dut 
frontier; but she held coyly aloof, doubtless fn«n a eotjvicti 
that Au.stria would o[)pof«! her aggraiuliscmcnt. .So at le; 
Thugut declared tt> Kden on his departure frmn Vienna. W 
might his successor, Lord Minto, remark that the .Mites sjtt 
as much time in watching each tithcr's moves as th»ise tif t 
enemy. 

Prussia being immovable, England and Russia lahl their phi 
for a naval expedition to Holland. By a Convention signetl 
midsummer 1799 at Bt. Petensburg, Russia agreetl to semi 
squadron of n .ship.s, convoying an exiteditionary force of 17,5 
men to the Dutch coast, England paying /'44,ocx:i j>er mtmth 
their .services after embarkatittn. The Czar hojied that Ettgla 
would send some d,otx 5 men. The help of Swedes v 

also expected : but the King tif .Sweden, anttoyed .at Englan 
.seizure of Swedish merchantmen, refiisral all assistance. Eo 
titne Pitt desireti both ttt attack the Island t>f Vtntrti liel 
Rotterdam, and to effect a landing in the estuary of the Ei 
provided that 35.000 British, 18,00a Russians, ami H.otx) Swc( 
were available. Here, as so ttften, Pitt's htqies mjtran the a 
uality. Windham IrcHeved that he wishetl to compter Flandt 
But Windham's mmHls were so various anti jterverse that he t 
scarcely he trusteti. In his view every efftirt rttJt directctl towa 
Brittany was wasted ; ami certainly feints against the coasts 
Brittany anti S[min prtimi.sed to further the Dutch cx|>ctiitiof 


* ”F. O.,** Russia, 43. Whitworth to Grenville, sjrtl June 17*/): “Gt 
more P.," V, 133, 359; Windham, "Diary," 4tt. (In ajind July Wtndl 
urged PiU to send a force to help the Itrctons rather than to ItoHand. 
we succeed In France, Holland falls of Kmf*c, but not eoz vma" { 

M.SK., 190). 
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Early in August Pitt and his colleagues finally resolved to 
)nd the expedition to the Dutch coast; but they had not de- 
ded as to the length or extent of the occupation. So, at least, 
appears from a letter of Pitt to Sir Charles Grey: 

Downing Street, 23, 1799.^ 

You will not wonder that the circumstances of the present moment 
ive strongly recalled to Mr. Dundas’s mind and mine the conversa- 
ons which we have at different times had with you respecting the pos- 
bility of a successful stroke against Brest. The assemblage of the 
rabined fleets ^ in that port renders such an object more tempting than 
^er. We have a prospect, if the expedition in Holland should terminate 
jeedily, of having a large army of 30,000 men at least, and a large 
5dy of marines, with any number of sail-of-the-line that may be thought 
scessary, applicable to such a service by the month of October; and if 
le Allies continue to push their operations on the other side of France, 
le bulk of the French force will find sufficient occupation at a distance 
□m their coast. In all these respects the time seems as favourable as 
can ever be expected to be to such an enterprise; and if it is to be 
idertaken, we shall derive the greatest confidence of success from see- 
ig the execution of it placed in your hands. Many circumstances may 
ndoubtedly arise in the course of the next six weeks which may oblige 
> to abandon the idea. . . . 

'his letter proves that Pitt did not expect a prolonged occupa- 
on of Holland, at least by British troops; but the notions of 
linisters on this topic were singularly hazy. All things con- 
dered, the expedition at first fared well. Sir Ralph Aber- 
romby, the leader of the first detachment of some 12,000 British 
■oops, effected a landing near the forts at the Helder, and on 
7th August speedily captured them. Three days later Admiral 
litchell captured a squadron ^f lo sail-of-the-line and several 
‘igates anchored behind the Te'xel. Pitt was elated by these 
uccesses, and wrote from Walmer Castle on 5th September: 
We are impatiently waiting till this east wind brings our trans- 
orts in sight to carry the remainder of our troops, in order to 
ompleat speedily what has been so gloriously begun.” He adds 
hat in a short autumn session he hopes speedily to pass by 
cclamation a Bill ensuring the doubling of the regular army by 

^ Pretyman MSS. 

^ That of Bruix, which after entering the Mediterranean, returned to 
•rest on 13th August along with the Spanish fleet. 
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another levy from the militla.‘ Other letter?* Iwsji'eak hn anxlet 
as to the safety of his brrrther, the Karl «»f fhathum, who serve 
on the Council of War directing the ojMrfatitms <»f the Dul< 
of York. 

Abercromby's first successes were for a time in.unt.uneti. 
dawn of joth September the British f«»rce Iwat «ilT a sh.irp att.*iic 
by Vandamme at the ICuyjfH; Canal tm the way s»HUhwartls t 
Alkmaar. Three days later the Duke of York arriveti and too 
the commanci, inclutUng that of a Russian c»»rj>s under Gencrj 
Hermann. Moving forwards with some HJ.twr men. the Duk 
attacked Ji h'nmco- Dutch fe»rcc somewhat inferior in nmnbei 
but very strotjgly jKisted at ;md arouml the vilhige *»f Hcrgei 
The on.set failed, mainly owing t«» the fierce but premature an 
disorderly onset of the Russians on the rijjht wdug, which rnde 
In a rout. Abercromby's flanking movement t ame t***) late t 
restore the fight, which cost the British men and lli 

Russians more than tlouble as tnany f lyth .Sejitrml>er s J imnati 
wa.s taken prisoner.' 

On and Octtdjer the Allies compelled the enemy to retre, 
from Bergen; but the success wa?* of little 'iervtce. The ds 
fenders, now strongly reinft»ree«l, held several g<t*«i jm-atioj 
between Alkmaar and Amsterilain. Meanwhdr the Oranj; 
party did not stir. Torrents of rattt day after «lay impaired if 
health of the trwtps anti fdletl the dykes. An advance l»cm 
imjKJSsible irt these circumstances, the Duke of York reirealc 
to the line of the Zuyjtc (Hth tooth t)cti>ljrr;. There he toul 
have held his own; hut, in view of the disasters in Swil/erlain 
Ministers decidctl to evacuate IBilland (ijlh lk’tt»l»rrj. Ace**r« 
Ingly, by the Camvention of Alkmaar, on the iHlb, the Duke* 
York agreed to evacuate the Dutch Netherlands by the rn 
of November, 8,000 of the prisoners of war then in F.nghin 
being restored. Most questionable was the ilecision of Minintei 
to evacuate the Helder anti the Tcxel. Grenville tlesirctf t«» ho] 
those pt>8ts as bases for a second attempt in iStw, but this w, 
not done. The tmly result, then, was the capture t»f the Dutc 
fleet, a pristc gained without loss by the enti of Heptetidwr. 


' The Ear! of Crawford's Mb.S. 

* Fortescue, »v, Ma, 673-6; Httobury, “ Narramr of the War »Ki» 
5a Hermann wrore i« the Ktnjwmr tdantiu^ the f»»r imi sopporiti 

his advance (” Uropmore t*.," V, 435); but on nnh Ut Joter I'aul dt»m»<»M 
him front the Riwaian service (" F. D.," Hussta, 445. 
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The censures bestowed on this undertaking are very natural. 
Success was scarcely possible in the narrow, marshy strip of land 
lorth of Amsterdam. In such a district victory must be costly, 
/hile defeat spelt disaster. The whole enterprise was unwarrant- 
ble, unless the Orange party was about to rise; but on this 
ubject Ministers were deceived. The Prince of Orange and 
[is son assured them that it was necessary even to hold back 
he loyalists until armed help appeared, so eager were they to 
xpel the French.^ Not a sign of this eagerness appeared. 

Undaunted by this failure, which Sheridan wittily called nib- 
)ling at the French rind, Pitt sought to utilize the Russian force 
rithdrawn from Holland for the projected blow at Brest. It 
V2is therefore taken to the Channel Islands, greatly to the hurt 
>f the inhabitants. Pitt and Grenville also concerted plans with 
he Austrian Court, which, chastened by the disasters in Switzer- 
and, now displayed less truculence. It agreed to repay the loan 
)f May 1797, to restore Piedmont to the House of Savoy, and 
o give back to France any provinces conquered in the war, on 
:ondition of the re-establishment of monarchy. Thus, a friendly 
mderstanding was at last arrived at; and on 24th December 
:799 Grenville empowered Minto to prepare a treaty, adding 
hat on the first opportunity the French Government should be 
nformed of this engagement. 

The occasion occurred at once. Bonaparte, having become 
naster of France by the coup cVitat of Brumaire (loth Novem- 
)er), wrote on Christmas Day to Francis II and George III 
proposing terms of peace. The statesmanlike tone of that offer 
las been deservedly admired ; but his motives in making it do 
lot concern us here.^ Suffice it to say that Pitt and Thugut saw 
n it a clever device for sundering the Anglo-Austrian compact, 
^s appears from a letter of Canning, Pitt looked on the new 
[Consular Government as a make-shift Writing early in Decem- 
Der to Canning, Pitt stated that the new French constitution 
night prove to be of a moderate American kind. To this 
banning answered on the 7th that it might perhaps last long 
mough to admit of Bonaparte sending off a courier to London 
ind receiving the reply if he were kicked back. Or more prob- 
ably, France would fall under a military despotism, “of the 
actual and manifest instability of which you seem to entertain 



^ “Dropmore P.,” v, 446. 
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no doubt/’ In answer to Pitt’s statement “ that we ought not 
to commit ourselves by any declaration that the restoration of 
royalty is the sine qua non condition of peace,” Canning advised 
him to issue a declaration “that you would treat with a monarchy; 
that to the monarchy restored to its rightful owner you would 
give not only peace, but peace on the most liberal terms.” 

Clearly, then, Pitt was less royalist than Canning; but he 
decided to repel all overtures from Paris (so he wrote to Dundas 
on 31st December), because the condition of France did not 
provide a solid security for a peace. He added that he desired 
“to express strongly the eagerness with which we should 
embrace any opening for general peace whenever such solid 
security should be attainable. This may, I think, be so expressed 
as to convey to the people of France that the shortest road to 
peace is by effecting the restoration of Royalty, and thereby to 
increase the chance of that most desirable of all issues to the 
war.” As Grenville and Dundas concurred in this view, the 
Foreign Office sent off a reply stating that the usual diplomatic 
forms would be observed; that His Majesty sought only to 
maintain the rights of his subjects against a war of aggression; 
and that the present time was unsuitable for negotiations 
with persons recently placed in power by a Revolution, until 
they should disclaim the restless and subversive schemes which 
threatened the framework of society. His Majesty, however, 
would welcome peace when it could be attained with security, 
the best pledge of which would be the restoration of Royalty. 

This reply ranks among the greatest mistakes of the time. It 
made the name of the Bourbons odious and that of Bonaparte 
popular throughout France; and the scornful references to the 
First Consul’s insecurity must have re-doubled the zeal of 
Frenchmen for the erection of a truly national and monarchical 
system under his auspices. In truth, it is difficult to see why 
Pitt, who held out the olive-branch to the newly-established 
Directory in the autumn of 1795, should have repelled the 
proffered hand of Bonaparte. The probable explanation is that 
he thought more of the effect of the reply at Vienna than at 
Paris. On 6th January Grenville forwarded a copy to Minto, 
expressing also the hope that it would be regarded as a sign of 
the fidelity of England to the Emperor. Further, Pitt’s oration on 
3rd February 1800 on this topic was marked by extreme acerbity 
against Bonaparte. He descanted on his perfidy and rapacity 
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at the expense of Venice and the Sultan’s dominions, and depre- 
cated a compact with *‘this last adventurer in the lottery of 
Revolutions. ... As a sincere lover of peace,” he added, “ I 
will not sacrifice it by grasping at the shadow, when the reality 
is not substantially within my reach. Cur igitur pacem nolo? 
Quia injida est, quia periculosa, quia esse non potest?^ ^ In reply 
to a verbal challenge from Tierney a fortnight later, he fired off 
an harangue which ranks among the ablest and most fervid of 
improvisations. The Whig leader having defied him to state in 
one sentence without ifs and buts the object of the war, Pitt 
flung back the retort: 

... I know not whether I can do it in one sentence, but in one word 
I can tell him that it is security ; security against a danger the greatest 
that ever threatened the world; . . , against a danger which has been 
resisted by all the nations of Europe, and resisted by none with so much 
success as by this nation, because by none has it been resisted so 
uniformly and with so much energy. . . . How or where did the 
honourable gentleman discover that the Jacobinism of Robespierre, of 
Barke, of the Triumvirate, of the Five Directors, which he acknow- 
ledged to be real, has vanished and disappeared because it has all been 
centred and condensed into one man, who was reared and nursed in its 
bosom, whose celebrity was gained under its auspices, who was at once 
the child and champion of all its atrocities and horrors? Our security in 
negotiation is to be this Buonaparte, who is now the sole organ of all 
that was formerly dangerous and pestiferous in the Revolution. If 
peace afford no prospect of security; if it threaten all the evils which 
we have been struggling to avert ; if the prosecution of the war afford 
the prospect of attaining complete security ; and 2/ it may be prosecuted 
with increasing commerce, with increasing means, and with increasing 
prosperity, except what may result from the visitations of the seasons ; 
then I say it is prudent in us not to negotiate at the present moment. 
These are my huts and my ifs. This is my plea, and on no other do I 
wish to be tried by God and my country. 

One who heard that spirited retort left on record the profound 
impression which it produced on the House.^ 

Seeing that Bonaparte was then known merely as an able 
condottiere^ not as the re-organizer of French society, Pitt’s 
haughty attitude, though deplorable, is intelligible. The pro- 

^ Cicero, Seventh Philippic, ch. iii. 

The father of the present Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. See 
his work, “ Ten Great and Good Men,” 49. 
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spects of the war were not unfavourable. He hoped that Austria, 
now about to invade Nice and Savoy, would be able by her own 
efforts to reduce France within her old limits, England’s duty 
being to offer help on the Riviera, to make a dash at Brest, and 
to seize Belleisle as a base of supplies for the Breton royalists, 
now once more in revolt. It is significant that Dundas wrote to 
Pitt on 4th January expressing his belief that Bonaparte must 
be serious in his desire for peace because he had no other game 
to play.^ 

Many influences conspired to mar these hopes. The enter- 
prises against Brest and Belleisle proved to be impracticable, and 
a landing at Quiberon failed because the Breton rising occurred 
too soon. The royalists of Provence did not rise at all. An 
attempt by Sir James Pulteney and a small force upon Ferrol 
was an utter failure. All the operations were paralysed by un- 
certainty as to the future conduct of Russia. The indignation of 
the Czar against Austria extended to England after the failure 
of the joint expedition to Holland; and his testiness increased 
owing to maritime disputes and the friction caused by the out- 
rages of his troops in the Channel Islands. In the Riviera the 
Austrians continued their successes, and finally shut up Massdna 
in Genoa, where the British fleet rendered valuable service. 
But it is not surprising to find Grenville writing on loth April 
to Dundas: "For God’s sake, for your own honour, and for the 
cause in which we are engaged, do not let us, after having by 
immense exertions collected a fine army, leave it unemployed, 
gaping after messengers from Genoa, Augsburg, and Vienna till 
the moment for acting is irrecoverably passed by.” 

This, however, was the outcome of events. The French, acting 
on interior lines, and propelled by the will of Bonaparte, utterly 
crushed these sporadic efforts. The Royalists were quelled or 
pacified, the coasts were well guarded, while the First Consul, 
crossing the Great St. Bernard, overthrew the Austrians at Marengo 
(14th June). Before long Naples made peace with the conqueror. 
Meanwhile the Sea Power, operating on diverse coasts, delayed, 
but did not reverse, the progress of the French arms. British 
forces for a time defended Portugal and held Minorca and the 
citadel of Messina, but without any appreciable effect on Spain 
or Italy. The fleet played an important part in starving out the 
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French garrisons of Genoa and Valetta. But elsewhere the 
action, or inaction, of the British forces was discreditable. True, 
the conditions were adverse, but an army numbering more than 
80,000 men, and costing nearly ;^:io, 000,000 sterling, should have 
accompli.shed something in Europe. 

Only at one point did the Briti.sh arms win a decisive success, 
The h'rench occupation of Egypt had aroused the apprehensions 
of Dundas for India; and throughout the year 1800 he con- 
tinued to urge an expedition to Egypt, though other Ministers 
inclined to put it olT. Finally, when Bonaparte’s triumph at 
Marengo .shattered all hopes of an Austrian invasion of Pro- 
vence, and the .surrender of Valetta, early in September, set free 
the British squadron long blockading that port, Dundas pressed 
the Egyptian project in a letter to Pitt, dated Wimbledon, 
19th September 1800. The gist of it is as follows: ' 

On recon.sicloritig the (li.scussion on Egypt at the Cabinet meeting of 
yesterday, I utu im|iressed by the danger of delaying action. The im- 
portance of expelling the I'Vcneh from Egypt is obvious; for it is clear 
that HotuqmrU: will .subordinate every object to the retention of that 
colony. The danger to Iiului may not be immediate, but it must be 
faced. Ilesitles, (uir .saerifiee of 'I’urkish intcre.sts to those of Austria 
(that is, by refusing to ratify the Prauco-Turkish Convention of El Arish] 
may iiiduee the .Suliau to bargain with l''ran('c on terms very unfavour- 
able to us. Or, again, Prance and Ru.ssia may plan a partition of the 
Ottoman Kntpirc. The objections, that we are pledged to do what we 
can for Portugal and Austria, are not vital. For Portugal is safe while 
the Viennese Court opposes France; and by our subsidies and naval 
help we have borne our fair share in the Coalition. Further efforts in 
that direction will he fruitless. We must now see to our own interests. 
By occupying all the posts of Egypt, we can coop up the French and 
force them to capitulate. Action must not be postponed for any con- 
sideration whatever. 

The opinion of Dundas .soon prevailed; for, on 6th October, 
Grenville wrote that the Egyptian Expedition was decided on. 
A.siswell known, the joint efforts of forces from England, India, 
and the Cape of Good 1 lope brought about the surrender of the 
French garri.sons, and the acquisition for the Briti.sh Mu.seum of 
the treasures designed for the Louvre. Thi.s brilliant re.sult was in 
the last instance due to Abercromby, Hutchin.son, Popham, and 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE UNION 

I am determined not to submit to the insertion of any clause that shall 
make the exclusion of the Catholics a fundamental part of the Union, as I 
am fully convinced that, until the Catholics are admitted into a general 
participation of rights (which, when incorporated with the British Govern- 
ment, they cannot abuse) there will be no peace or safety in Ireland. — Corn- 
wallis TO Ross, y>th September 1798. 

T he fairest method of dealing with the Act of Union of the 
British and Irish Parliaments seems to be, firstly, to trace 
the development of Pitt’s thoughts on that subject ; secondly, to 
survey the state of affairs in Ireland after the Rebellion of 1798; 
and thirdly, to trace the course of the negotiations whereby the 
new Lord Lieutenant, Cornwallis, succeeded in carrying through 
the measure itself. 

Firstly, it is clear that Pitt had long felt the need of closer 
commercial ties between the two islands. As was shown in 
Chapter XI of the former part of this work, he sought to prepare 
the way for such a measure in the session of 1785- The im- 
portance which he attached to the freeing of inter-insular trade 
appears in a phrase of his letter of 6th January 1785 to the 
Duke of Rutland as to Great Britain and Ireland becoming 
“ one country in effect, though for local concerns under distinct 
legislatures.” This represents his first thoughts on the subject. 
Obviously they were then limited to a commercial union. If the 
two Parliaments and the two nations could have shaken off their 
commercial jealousies, Pitt would probably have been satisfied 
with fostering the prosperity of both islands, while leaving their 
legislative machinery intact. But, being thwarted by the stupidity 
of British traders and the nagging tactics adopted at Dublin, he 
wrote to Rutland that his plan was not discredited by failure and 
they must “ await times and seasons for carrying it into effect.” 
Times and seasons brought, not peace and quiet, but the 
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The full realization of these aims was impossible. Early in 
'■793 came war with France, with its sequel, the heating of 
nationalist and religious feeling in Ireland; and while the officials 
of Dublin Castle embarked on a policy of repression, the United 
Irishmen looked for help to Paris. The results appeared in the 
Rebellion of t798. The oft-repeated as.sertion that Pitt and 
Camden brought about the revolt in order to force on the Union 
is at variance with all the available evidence. They sought by all 
possible means to prevent a rising, which, with a reasonable 
amount of help from P'rance, must have .shaken the British 
P-mpire to its base. When the rebellion came and developed 
into a bloody religious feud, they saw that the time for a Union 
luid come. 

The best means of checking hasty generalizations is to peruse 
letters written at the time, before ingenious theories could be spun. 
Now, the <lermite proposal of a Union very rarely occurs before 
the month of June 1798. One of the first references is in a letter 
of the Lord Chancellor, Loughborough, to Pitt, dated 13th June 
1798. After up[)roving the appointment of Cornwallis as the bc.st 
means of (jnellingthe revolt in Ireland, he adtls; " Every reason- 
able man in that country must feel that their pre.servation depends 
ontluiir connection with ICnglaiul, and it ought [ to] he their first 
wish to make it more entire. It would he very rash to make any 
such .suggestion from hence: but we should lie prepared to 
receive it and to impose the idea whenever it begins to appear in 
Ireland.” ' 

More important, as .showing the Impossibility of continuing 
the present chaotic administration at Dublin, is the following 
letter from the liarl of Carlisle, formerly Lord Lieutenant, to 
I’itt. It is undated, but probably Ixjlongs to and June 1798: '' 

... It may perhu))8 be but a weak apology for this interruption to 
own I cannot help looking at tliat country [irclanUj with a sort of affec- 
tion, like an old house which one has once inhuhitecl, not disliking the 
antient arrangement of its interior, and perhaps unreasonably prejudiced 
against many of its modern innovations. The innovation that has long 
given me uneasiness, and which now st;ems most seriously to perplex 
the Irish ( lovernment, was the fatal institution of an Irish Cahinet, which 
has worked itself into being, cotasidered almost as a eoinponcnt i)art of 
that deputed authority, A Clovernnieiit composed of Lords Justices, 
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middle of the month of June 1798, that is, in the midst of the 
Rebellion. The first reference to it occurs in a memorandum en- 
dorsed by Pitt ‘‘received June 19, 1798/* and obviously drawn 
up by Camden a few days before he resigned the Viceroyalty in 
favour of Cornwallis. Pitt’s letter of inquiry is missing. Camden's 
reply is too long for quotation, but may be thus summarised : 

The plan of a Union should be detailed as far as possible before it is 
attempted. The King's Cabinet should be at once consulted, also lead- 
ing persons in both islands. If their opinion is favourable, the measure 
should then be brought forward. If the Catholic claims are to be met, 
the advice of their leading men, as for instance Lords Fingal and 
Kenmare, should be sought The legal attainments of the Irish Chan- 
cellor, the Earl of Clare, and the parliamentary and commercial con- 
nections of the Speaker, Foster, entitle their opinion.s to great weight. 
Foster may perhaps be won over by the offer of an English peerage. 
The Irish Bar, as also Lords Shannon and Ely, will probal)ly oppose a 
Union. Some persons will object to the admission of Ckitholics even to 
the United Parliament, though that measure cannot do harm, 'fhe 
Scottish Catholics should have the same priviU^ges accorded to them, 
and a provision should he made for the Dissenting clergy. Parlianumtary 
Reform must be considered, hut it will not he dangerous now. 'riu* I‘'rench 
will never make peace until Crciat Britain is weakened, 'fhe religious 
dilTiculty of a Union will not he great, for the Protestants will always form 
the majority in the United Parliament. Legal cxpeiises in the case of 
Irish suits will be little more than in Scottish suits. As Dublin will 
suffer from the removal of the Parliament, the Lord Lieutenant’^ Court 
must be kept up in great splendour, the residence of influential persons 
in Ireland being encouraged in every possible way. The communica- 
tions between the two islands must be improved, free packet-boats being 
provided. In a postscript Camden adds that he hopes Cornwallis will 
continue the present repressive policy, which otherwise must appear 
unduly harsh by contrast.^ 

The most significant passages are those in which Camden 
refers to the plan of a Union as so unformed as to require pre- 
liminary inquiries, and in which he presumes that after the 
Union Dissenters and Catholics will have “the same advantages 
as are bestowed upon the rest of the inhabitants of the three king- 
doms." Clearly, then, ITtt and Camden had come to no deci.sion 
on the Union; but Camden, from what he knew of Pitt's views, 

^ Pitt MSS., 326. For the text in full see“ Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanla.^' 
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believed that he favoured a hrejasl and inclusive puUey, ju)t a 
Union framed on a narrowly E’rotestant basis. N’eitlu'r (»f them 
seems to have anticipated .serious resistance nn the reh'sjious 
question, even thouglt the Kinjj, at the time ttf t!u; l''it/\villiam 
crisis of lyySi Imd tleclarcd the atimission of t'athotics to the 
Iri.sh I’arliainent to Ik? a matter which concernet! hi.s conscience, 
not hi.s Cabinet. 

It i.s al.so obvious that the question of the Union was forced 
to the front by the cumbrous dualism of the Irish h.xecutive, 
which i)roved ti> be utterly tinable to cope with tlu* trrisis of the 
Rebellion. The Kinj;, as vve have scsm, shrewdly suj;j;ested that 
Cornwallis ought to make use of the fr.irs of Iri-.h loy.di«.ts iu 
order to frighten the Dublin Parliament inttt acquie-.i ence in an 
Act of Union. The .same opitiioti vv.ei gaitiing gtoutni; hut 
.several of Pitt’s .supporters thiiibteii the aclvestbility of ‘.n far* 
reaching a measure. Thus, <in ,|.th July Hat rtl. t’lerk of 

the Hou.se of Commotis, wrote to Auckland that ««f all joi .-dble 
plams a Union was the worst, " full of difliculiie?., to !«• bniught 
about by errant jobs; and, when tlune, not answeiiui; tlie pur- 
pose. You must takeout the teeth, or give the CalhoUr^, -.ups lu 
eat One or other; but the half-measure won't d«>" lietter 
balanced wa.s the judgement of the Karl t»f Carlisle, as staled tti 
Auckland .some time in Se|»tember. After asking wdu-ther the 
recurrence of local risings in Ireland «lid not prove the im- 
wi.sdom of the pt>lit;y of letiienci* purstu-tl by Cornwallis, he 
added these .significant worth: " In this distress it is not strange 
that wc .should turn to the exjietlieril of Plnittn; Imt this is run- 
ning in a dark night for a [«trt we are little nccpiainted with. , . . 
If you tiki not .satisfy Irelami by the measure and take *»fF ?Hiine 
part of those ill-disposed to Knglantl, ytm wouki only make 
matters worse. Hut in truth stitnelhing must tie dt<ne, tif we 
mu.st fight for Ireland once a week,*'* 

That the activity of the rebels varieil according to the pro- 
.spccts of aid from France was manifest. Thus, on asth July 
Beresford wrote to Auckland that the jieuple •iecmetl tired of 
rebellion, which would tlie out unless the French landed. But 
on 23nd August, after the arrival of IIunilHTl's little force in 
Killala Bay, he dcscrilied the whole country as in revolt. ‘I he 
State prisoners, O'Comior, McNevin, ami Adtlis Finiiielt, sent 
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to tlu! jiajjcr.s a denial of their former pacific as.surances; * and 
even after the surrender of Humbert’s force, lieresford wrote to 
Auckland t»n 15th September: . . Should the French or the 

Dutch f'et out an armament and land, there will be a very j'eneral 
risinfj, I Inive it from a man on whose veracity I can dcjxnjd, 
and who was on the spot in Mayo, durin{^ the F'rench invasion, 
that the (‘atholics of tltc country ran to join them with eager- 
ness, and that they had more than they could arm; that, as they 
moved cm, they were constantly jeaned; but he says the Irish be- 
haved so ill that the French made use of discipline, which thinntxl 
their ranks; however, they had 4,000 of theni when they were at- 
tacked by Colonel Vereker, and almut 200 of the Limerick militia. 
By our late accfumts there are «iid to be in Mayo and Ros- 
common to,cX 3 « rebels up: they are destroying the country."' 
Beresford then blames the Vit*<!roy'H protdamation, offering (tardon 
to rebels who come in witliin a month, a:nl he says their leadens 
tell them that 2(t,«K>o bVeneh will soon land. Kqually significant 
is the statement of (Jeorge Rose in a letter of a.pal Septeml>er, 
Referring to the hu t that two l-reneli warships had got away 
frtmi Bre -4 tuwartls the Iii'.h coast, !»• writes; "If tliey huul, 
the slrui;s‘.le may be more serious. 'I'lie truth is tlial it will be. 
ne.irly impossible to keep Ireland as a ciinquered country. 
Union is iK-comr inoio urgent than ever." This was also the 
opinion of Lord .SheffieUl. Writing otj ..Jijlh September from 
Rottingilcatt tt» Atickl.md, he remarks on tlie disquieting case 
with which the Frcndt squariron.s reach Irelatul. He ha« had a 
long argument with the Irish Judge, Sir WilUatn Downes, and 
proved to hitn the necessity of a Union with Irclatid. But (he 
porceeds) it will never take place, if it is set al)out publicly. 

Irish loyalists united in tterying the comparatively lenient 
jnethods of t’orjuvalHs; but, despite the urgent advice of Catnden 
!*itt,the change «»f system tnct with apprtjval at Downing Street. 
This is the more rrm.irkable as letters from Dublin were full of 
InvectlvcH against Uornwaliis. Buckingham wrote almost daily 
to hi.s brother, (kenville, foretelling ruin from the we:tkness and 
vacillation «>f the I.urd Lieutenant. Still more furitms were 
Beresford, Cmtke, anti I.ccs. Their corres{Kmdcncc with Auck- 
laiui, I'oHtmaster-Cfcneral at London, was .so sy.stematic: as tt) 
imply tiesign. Probably they sought to procure the dismissal of 

' Sre my aroi Ic i«i the '■ Knjj. Hist. Hev," f»ir UcKilicr ttjitt, 
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Cornwallis and the nomination of Aucklami in his place. Then 
can be little doubt that Auckland lent himself to the .sehcnu 
with a view to tnaintainin|» the 1‘rotestant ascetuiuncj' unim 
paired; for he wrote to Heresford that piiblie; opinion in Knglaiu 
favoured the maintenance of the existing ttrtler of things ii 
Church and State in both kingdoms. The ftdlowing extract; 
from the letters which he received from CtKikr anti Lees art 
typical. On 4th October Lexjs writes: “ I am afraid I.ortl (‘ttrn 
wallis i.s not devil enough tt» deal with tlie devils he has to con 
tend with in this cmmtry. , . , The prolligacy of the inurderot)> 
malignant disjjosition of i’addy soars too Itigh f«<r his humaru 
and merciful principles at tliis crisis." Cooke was Irss tlowerj 
but equally emphatic: " 1 f," he wrote tm 2.!nti October, " youi 
Union i.s to be I'rote.stant, we have uh),ihk> I'rotestants who art 
connected by Orange Ltulges, ;niti they might tie m.itle a greal 
nstrument. . . . Our rohlxTies ami murders continue; atni tlu 
depredation.s of the mountain relrels itu rease," ‘ 

Nevcrthele.ss (kirinvalHs held on his way. !«» the jteriod ..ctmi 
August 1798 to theenti tsf February he reprieved as manj 
as 41 rebeks out of 131 on whom sttntence of tleath hail Ikti 
passed, and he cojnrnuted to bmishinent heavy sentenees passet 
on 78 others. It is clear, then, that, tlespite the effttrls t»f buck 
ingham and the ofijclals of Oubliti Castle, I'itt cojitiinietl to up 
hold a policy of clemetjcy. But it isetpially dear th.it the reliant t 
of Irish malcojitents on I'rench aitl, the |jersistcnt efhirts of tht 
Brest .squatlron to .send that aitl, ami the sa%’agc reprisals tie 
mantled, and when possible enfoiretl, by the Itiyal mim»rity <»: 
Irishmen, brought about a situation in which Irclanil ctHild noi 
stand alone,'* 

Preliminary inquiries respecting the Act u( Ujjiun were sel 
on foot, and the results were summnrizctl in Metimrantia of iht 
•summer and autumn tif 1798. Otic of them, ctimprised ainont; 
the Pelham manuscripts, h annt.tatetl by Pitt. The compiler thii; 
referred to theque-stion of Cathtdic; Kmancipation: '‘Catholics u 
be eligible to all offices, civil and military, taking the pre!rf*ni 
oath. Such as shall take the Oath of Supremacy in the Bill t» 
Rights may sit in Parliament without .subscribing the Abjura 
tion, Corjxiration offices to be Protestant." On this Put wmte 
the following note: “The first part scents unexceptionable, ant; 

‘ It.M. Atltl. M.SS., 344SS. 
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is exactly what I wish , . . but if this oath is sufficient for office, 
why require a different one for Parliament? And why are Cor- 
poration offices to be exclusively Protestant, when those of the 
State may be Catholic?”^ Well might Pitt ask these questions, 
for the whole system of exclusion by religious tests was con- 
demned so soon as admission to Parliament ceased to depend 
on them. Other Memoranda dealt mainly with the difficult 
question of compensation to the borough-holders and placemen 
who would suffer by the proposed change. But for the present 
it will be well to deal with the question of the abolition of 
religious tests. 

The procedure of Pitt in regard to this difficult subject was 
eminently cautious. As was the case before dealing with the 
fiscal problem in 1785, so now he invited over certain leading 
Irishmen in order to discuss details. About the middle of 
October he had two interviews with the Earl of Clare, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. These important conferences took place 
at Holwood, where he was then occupied in marking out a new 
road ; for his pastime every autumn was to indulge his favour- 
ite pursuit of planting trees and otherwise improving his grounds. 
The two ablest men in the sister kingdoms must have regarded 
one another with interest. They were not unlike in figure ex- 
cept that Clare was short. His frame was as slight as Pitt’s; 
his features were thin and finely chiselled. Neither frame nor 
features bespoke the haughty spirit and dauntless will that 
enabled him at times to turn the current of events and overbear 
the decisions of Lords Lieutenant. In forcefulness and narrowness, 
in bravery and bigotry, he was a fit spokesman of the British 
garrison, which was resolved to hold every outwork of the citadel. 

The particulars of their converse are unknown. Probably 
Clare had the advantage which a man of narrow views but 
expert knowledge enjoys over an antagonist who trusts in lofty 
principles and cherishes generous hopes. Clare, knowing his 
ground thoroughly, must have triumphed. Pitt did not confess 
his defeat. Indeed, on i6th October, he wrote reassuringly to 
Grenville: ^‘I have had two very full conversations with Lord 
Clare. What he says is very encouraging to the great question 
of the Union, in which I do not think we shall have much 
difficulty; I mean, in proportion to the magnitude of the subject. 


Lecky, viii, 328 note. 


At his desire I have writteti to presn the Sjwaker [Foster ] t(, 
come over, which he seems to t!»ek may U? «if threat imjxtrts 
ance." Here is Clare's verskio of t|jc interviews tji a letter of tht; 
same day to his fellow coimtrymaii, t'astlere.i 5 *h : " I have scet^ 
Mr. Pitt, the Chancellor, untl the Duke of Piirllaiul, who Hem^ 
to feel very sensibly the critical situation <4 mir tiamnahlt^ 
country, and that the Utiion ahum can save it. I shouUi havtj 
ho^Ksd that what has jjassctl woulti have ojicncd the eyes «n 
every man in Fr4;k‘'''l the insanity of their past conduct 
with re.spect to the Papists of Irelaiui; but I tan very plainly. 
{Mjrccive that they were as full of their popish projects as ever, 
I trust, and I hope I atn not deia-ived, that they are fairly iiu 
dined tr> give them up, ami to bring the measure huwarci unen, 
cumbered with the doctrine of Kmaiu i|>ation, !.ord Cornwallis 
has intimated his anjtiiestente in this poifU; Mr. Pitt is tletitietl 
upon it, and I think he will keep his < ullr.igues ste.idy."’ 

The mention of Castlcreagh seems to tall hu' a short actoiujt 
of one who, after assisting in carrying the Act of l-m'on, was 
destined b* win a Kuro{K;an reputation as a tlistiplr of Pitt 
Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlcreagh. ami second Martjuis nj 
IrfOndonderry (iy%-iK„*2), was the son of Rolrert .Stewart id 
B&Uylawn in County Londonderry by his first marriage, that 
with the daughter of the Karl of 1 lertfortl. Ktlm atrd at Armagh 
and at St.John's College, Cambridge, he so««i reiurnrd to n»n. 
te,st the scat of County Down with Lord Downshire, anti 
succtrcdcd by dint of hard work ami the exjienditure of 
Me cntercil the Irish Parliament as a lepresrntative of the free, 
holders as against the arislot r.ii^y; hut the scfuiid marriage i*i 
hi,s father (now Manjuis of Londoiidrrry) with thcehlest daughter 
of the late Karl C amden brought the family into el«»se eonnectios! 
with the second Karl, who, mi Ijccoming Lord laeutenant ir 
>79S. soon succeeded in ilctaudnng young Stewart from th« 
popular party, alreaily, from its many imlisc:retions. distastefu! 
to his cool ami cautious nature. Stewart had recently marriec 
Lady Flmily Hobart, the daughter of the late Karl of Hucking' 
hainshlre, and lascame Viscount Castlcreagh in CJctnber 
Though continuing to supjmrt the claims of the Catholics, h« 
upheld Catnden’.s jKilicy of ctx*rcion ; ami his firm ami rcaolul'i 
character made his support valuable in Parliament. 
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The sagacity of his advice in committee, and the .straight- 
forward boIdne.ss of hi.s action a.s an .admini.strator.are in marked 
contrast to hi.s rambling and laboiireil sjieeches, in whose in- 
congruous phrases alone there lurked signs of Hibernian humour. 
" The features of the clause *' .sets of circumstances coming uj) 
and circumstances going down " ; " men turning their back.s upon 
them.selvcs"; “the constitutional principle wound up in the 
bowels of the monarchy"; "the Herculean labour of the hon- 
ourable member, who will find him.self quite disappointed when 
he has at last brought forth his I lercules -such are a few of 
the rhetorical gems which occasionally sparkled in the dull 
quartz of his plentiful output. Neverthele.s.s, stj manly was his 
bearing, so dogged hi.s defence, that he always gained a respect- 
ful hearing; anti .supjiorters of the Government plucked up 
heart when, after a display of dazzling rhetoric by Grattan or 
Plunkct, the young aristocrat drew up his tall figure, .siiuared 
his chest, flung open his coat, and jilunged into the ime<iual 
ct)ntcHt. t'ourage and tenacity win their rewartl; atul in these 
qualities t'astlertsigh had no superior. It is said that on one 
occasion he tleterininol to end a light bctwrtni two mastilTs, 
and. though ti.ully bitten, he effet ted his purpose. These virile 
power-' m.oked him out for promniinn; and <luring the; illness 
of I’elh.nn, t "hit-f Secret. uy at Dulilin, ( ‘asthneagh dischargctl 
his duties. ( ‘t»rnvvallis ur-p-tl that he shouhl have the Hpi>oint- 
ment; and to the King's initial objection that a Hriloti ought 
to hold it, Ct»rnwallis successfully replied that Castlcreagh wa.s 
"ho very unlike ati Irishmatt" that the office would be .safe in 
his hands. Castlcreagh received the appointment early in No- 
vember t/pH. He, the first IriHltman to hold it, was destined to 
overthrow the Irish Parliament.' 

VVe must now revert to tht? negotiations between I'itt and 
Clare. It is surprising to fitul t.'lare convinced that the 
Prime Mini'>ter wmihl keep faithful to the Protestant cau-se its 
unfaithful champion, I.oughl»»rough, also that Cornwallis had 
acquiesced in the shelving of (hitlmlic Kmattcipation. Prob- 
ably Clare, had the f.rculty, not tmcommt>n itt strong-willetl 
men, of reatiing his thought*, into the worils of other.s. For 
Cornwallis, writing to Pill on Klh October, just after saying 

’ ‘H nsdcre-Sish Cnrrrsp,," i, 414 ft "(‘tttnwjtllisCttWiiJ.,’' ii, 
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arewell to Clare at Dubliji, cleseribfs him us a well-ititmtifuiwl 
man, but blind to the abnohitc depcmlencc ttf Irish I’rutfstants 
on liritish support ami resolutely oppostsl to the admi-.sion of 
Romanists to the unitc<l Parliament. As to himself, Cornwallis 
pens these noble words: " I certainly wish that h'.nitland could 
now make a Union with the Irish nation, instead of making it 
with a party in Ireland" ; and he expresses the hojte that with fair 
treatment the Roman Catholics will sooit Irccomc loyal 'iubjects. 
Writing ttj the Duke of Portland in the .same sense, 1‘oinwallis 
show.H a slight diffidence in his ability to juilge of the chief 
(jucstion at issue. 

Probably the solution of the riddle is here to la* found. It 
.seems that the laird Lietitenant was [Hilitcly deferential to 
Clare; that at Ilolwotni Clare represented him as a convert to 
the ultra>Prutestant tenets; ami that Pitt accepted the statements 
of the Irish Chancellor. William Klliot, I ’nder Secretary at War 
at Dublin, who saw Pitt a week later, foumi him di-atu liueti to 
further the Catholic claims at the present juncture, though etjually 
rc.solveti not to bar the way for the future. Possibly the King 
now intervened. It is a sigruficant fact that Clare exjiected to 
have an interview with him tiefore returning to Iretaml, If so, 
he must have strengthenetl his earlier resolve. Pitt, theti, gave 
way on the question of the admission of I )Is*icntcrs am! t atholics 
to the Irish Parliament Hut lie kept oficn the more im{Kjrtant 
question of the admission of (‘athoHcs to the llnitei! Parliament. 
Obviously, the latter comprised the former; ami it was likely to 
arouse the fears of the Irish Protestants far less. On tactical 
groimtls alone the change of procerlurc was rlesirable. It is 
therefore difficult to see why Klliot so deeply rlepiorcd his 
.surremlcr to the ultra- Protestants. Pitt had the approval of 
Grenville, who, owing to the religious feuds embiltererl liy the 
Rebellion, dejirecntetl the imposition of the Catholic claims on 
the fiercely Protestant Assembly at Dublin.* Yet he warmly sup- 
{Kirted them in the Um'tetl Parliament, both hr jKtn and ittoy. 

The next of the Protestant champions whtun Pitt saw was 
P'oster, Sircaker of the Irish House of Commons, whose fiirtefu! 
will, narrow but resolute religious beliefs, and mercantile con- 
nections gave him an influence .second only tti tltat of Clare. In 
the course of u long conversation with him about i sth Novem 
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ber, Pitt found him frank in his opinions, decidedly opposed to 
the Union, but not so fixedly as to preclude all hope of arrange- 
ment On this topic Pitt dilated in a “private’’ letter of 17th 
November, to Cornwallis: 


... I think I may venture to say that he [Foster] will not obstruct 
the measure ; and I rather hope if it can be made palatable to him per- 
sonally (which I believe it may) that he will give it fair support. It 
would, as it seems to me, be worth while for this purpose, to hold out 
to him the prospect of a British peerage, with (if possible) some ostensible 
situation, and a provision for life to which he would be naturally en- 
titled on quitting the Chair. Beresford and Parnell do not say much on 
the general measure, but I think both, or at least the former against 
trying it, but both disposed to concur when they understand it is finally 
resolved on. They all seem clearly (and I believe sincerely) of opinion 
that it will not be wise to announce it as a decided measure from 
authority, till time has been given for communication to all leading in- 
dividuals and for disposing the public mind. On this account we have 
omitted all reference to the subject in the King^s Speech* and the com- 
munication may in all respects be more conveniently made by a separate 
message when the Irish Parliament is sitting, and it can be announced 
to them at the same time. In the interval previous to your Session there 
will, I trust, be full opportunity for communication and arrangement 
with individuals, on which I am inclined to believe the success of the 
measure will wholly depend. You will observe that in what relates to 
the oaths to be taken by members of the United Parliament, the plan 
which we have sent copies the precedent I mentioned in a former 
letter of the Scotch Union ; and on the grounds I before mentioned, I 
own I think this leaves the Catholic Question on the only footing on 
which it can safely be placed. Mr. Elliott when he brought me your 
letter, stated very strongly all the arguments which he thought ought to 
induce us to admit the Catholics to Parliament, and office; but I con- 
fess he did not satisfy me of the practicability of such a measure at this 
time, or of the propriety of attempting it. With respect to a provision 
for the Catholic clergy, and some arrangement respecting tithes, I am 
happy to find an uniform opinion in favor of the proposal, among all 
the Irish I have seen; and I am more and more convinced that those 
measures, with some effectual mode to enforce the residence of all ranks 
of the Protestant clergy, offer the best chance of gradually putting an 
end to the evils most felt in Ireland. * 
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by the promise of a {mirage emanalni first from Camden. 
Its adoption by Pitt marks the first step in the by ‘'-paths 
bribery on which he now entered. In this ease his aetiem is 
not indefensible; for the abolitiiin of the S{K.!'akrrsht}i at Ihiblin 
naturally invrdved stnne indemnity, Ikshles, in that Parliament 
no important measure passetl without bribery. I'hat eager 
democrat, Hamilton Rowan, foresaw in the Ihuon ^*lhe duwn* 
fall of one of the most corrupt assemblies I Indievt- ever rxistrtl.** 
The prtjprietors of the ptieket4H»roiighs were needy and grasp- 
ing, sonut of them living by the sale of presentation of seats, 
CJuverninent generally inanagetl to contTid them* but only on 
condition of disj^msing favours j>ri»j>orlioii4te to the imjHJflance 
(»f the suitor aiul the corruptness fg' the uccashm. As llerrsford 
remarked with unronseiinis humour, the tHU'oiigtranongrrs **caio 
not be cKpeeted to give up their iiUrresi for nolhing, and those 
who biught their seats cannot In:' rxfHvtrd to give up their term 
for iiuthing,** Here he expressed the general tunvii luui of that 
agt% which Pitt recognimi in hhi Krfurm Bill of by serking 
to indemnify the bi^iroughduddcrs i»f Cirral Hrilain. 

A typical sfiecimen of the twoughaavner was that **ill* 
tempered, vitdent fellow/* lamf Uowiishtrr, who rmiir«4led the 
Hrown patnmage In the North by virtue of lus srvm 
Heats. lawd Kly had six seats; and the Ihike of Uevimshirr, anti 
latrdn Aberrorn, Hehiutre, Clifdeig tiranart-k anti Shanmac finir 
apiece. In the counties, Downshirr, ihr Ponsontiys, aiul the 
Bere-sfurds ctudrolletl idn uit Iwrfity seals. C'aiiHieii, writing lo 
Pitt on nth August lytyj, thus descritied Ihiwnshire: *‘'i!r is 
not perHcinally corrupt; but the larger the coin jM^n sal ion lor the 
boroughn h to \m, the nmre readily wilt he listen Iri you or laml 
Castlercagh/* ♦ Liii’d lajoguevillr, a liiirtmgliam^ner id great iit'^ 
fluence in County Cc^rk, wrote as follows to Piti o!i ird 
ber, lyyH: 

. . . lamgaUached lo you, und cainlhtiied in iImI altaHiriinii lor hfr 
by the iJircctinn and advu^c ol lajnl Wesimrirlaml, I have now no iih|rri 
to look up to, Ui previtni my falling a Mcnfire iti my imhiira! rmmm% 
but to you. When Lord Htianinm oi>iH»ed your mrasiirr^* 1 %imn 
^30,000 of rny own money u» frusimle hi^ iriirniioiw and iaj|i|Hin your 
tne^sutre^, I %\u\\ now art by your tdvirr nml tipinion iui tins giral 
buiinuti of % Union with C#real Brtliun, My Irirnibare iHimrroMs and 
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firm; they look up to you for decision on every occasion. My interest 
in Ireland is extensive. I wish to be a British peer before the measure 
of a Union takes place, or after. I wish the city of Cork to have two 
members, Bantry one and Mallow one. 

Longueville gained his desire and the patronage of the Revenue 
offices in Cork City. ^ From Pittas letter to Cornwallis it is clear 
that he believed that the promise of Government stipends for 
the Catholic clergy, and a reform in tithes would induce them 
to support the Union. But it seems impossible to reconcile his 
statement as to Beresford's opposition to the Union with the 
assertion of the latter, that, in an interview of 12th November, 
he pressed Pitt to take immediate steps to ensure the success of 
the measure, which otherwise would have to struggle against 
unfair odds at Dublin. The curious tendency of Hibernian affairs 
towards confusion also appears in Cornwallis's statement, on 
iSth November, that he had urged Pitt not to close the door 
to the Catholics in the United Parliament. Whereas Pitt was 
resolved to admit them at an early opportunity.^ 

On the various interests at stake there is in the Pretyman 
archives a long but undated Memorandum, with notes at the side 
by Pitt, or perhaps by Grenville; for their writing, when cramped, 
was similar. It recommends that the precedent of the Union with 
the Scottish Parliament shall be followed where possible; that few 
changes shall be made in the Irish legal system, appeals being 
allowed to the Irish Lord Chancellor and three chief judges, 
who may also deal with evidence for parliamentary and private 
Bills affecting Ireland. The general aim should be to lessen the 
expense of resort to the United Parliament for private business. 
Pitt here added at the side — Particularly in divorces and ex- 
change of lands in settlement," also in certain “private" Bills. 
The compiler then refers to the difficulty of assessing or equal- 
izing the Revenues, National Debts, and the fiscal systems of 
the two islands, but suggests that on the last topic Pitt's Irish 
proposals of 1785 shall be followed. To this Pitt assents, suggest- 
ing also that the proportions of Revenue and Debt may soon 
be arranged provisionally, Commissioners being appointed to 

^ Pretyman MSS. “Cornwallis Corresp.,” iii, 3; Macdonagh, “ The Vice- 
roy’s Post Bag,” 19. 

” “Beresford Corresp.,” ii, 189; “Cornwallis Corresp.,” ii, 436; “Castle- 
reagh Corresp.,” i, 404. 
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discuss the future and definitive tjuotus’. Inirthcr, i’itt expresses 
the desire to model the election of Irish {khts on that of 
Scottish [Kiers. The compiler of the plan advises a «lcle|jatiun 
of 40 Irish iieers, and not less than 1^0 ('ominoners to West- 
minster; but, as electoral chat>|ies are highly dangertms to l>oth 
countries, he drafts a scheme by which either t»r 13^ Irish 
Commoners will sit in the United Parliament.’ 

Mere Pitt ami his colleagues differeti from their adviser. Prob- 
ably they heard rumours tif the fears amused by the advent tif 
Irish members. 'I'he repose of I.ortl Sheffield was troubhsi by 
thoughts of the irruption of" too wild Irishmen and be dreme<t 
the arrival of 75 ijuite sufiU'ient, if staid country gentlemen were 
not to Ire .scared away from St. .Stephen's. By w.«y of compro- 
mi.se the Cabinet fixeti the }niml>er at ttxi »m or Iw-forc 45th 
Novemlwr 1798.’ At that date Portland also informctl Corn 
wallis tltat the number of Irish Peers at Westmittster must not 
exceed 32. 

Meanwhile, the tangle at Dublin was t>ec»iming hojwilcss. 
There, as Beresford warned Pitt, the rejairt of the prtJjxcasI 
Union was the letting out of water, (‘aptaitr .S.uirin, an eminent 
coun.sel who was commander of a corps of lawyers nick named 
the Devil's Own, inststeti mi parading his battalion in order to 
harangue them on the insult to Ireland ami the Injury to their 
profession. Mis example was widely followed. On oth Decern 
her the Dublin Bar, by 168 voles to 32. prote-itrd strongly 
against the projKtsal to extinguish the Irish Parliament Klo«|uetU 
sjicakers like Plunket warned that ImkIv that suicide was the 
supreme act of cowardice, liesidcs lieing W/r«r ftnex. The neigh- 
bouring towns ami counties joiner! in the clamour. 'Phe -rtimno 
lence of Cornwallis, his neglect to win over opjMinrnts by tact 
or material inducement.s, and the absence of any Ministerial dr 
claration on the subject, left all initiative to the Opjwfsition. t)n 
24th December Cmike wrote to Auckland in ihr-iC *i»*leful terms ‘ 

. . . Our Union politics arc not at present very thriving. Pamphiris 
are in shoals, in general agaima a Union; a few for it, hut 1 do not yet 
see anything of superior talent and effect. The tide m iHiiilm r» diffa ult 

* For the plan and notes, sec " Pin and Najadeon Moieltaniev." 

’ " Cornwallis Corresp.," ii, gfA, a$y. 

' U.M, Add. MHg,, 344$$. Williatn C, Plunket 9704 lUy), Iwrn >« m. 
Fermanagh, was called to the Irish Star in I7.*«7, and entered Parlwmeoi in 
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to Stem. In the country hitherto, indifference. We have no account 
from the North, and that is the quarter I apprehend. The South will 
not be very hostile. The Bar is most impetuous and active, and I 
cannot be surprized at it. The Corporation have not sense to see that 
by an Union alone the Corporation can be preserved. Most of the best 
merchants are, I know, not averse. The proprietors of Dublin and the 
county are violent, and shopkeepers, etc. The Catholics hold back. 
They are on the watch to make the most of the game, and will intrigue 
with both parties. ... In the North they expect the Dutch fleet. If we had 
a more able active conciliating Chief, we might do; but the vis inertiae 
is incredible. There is an amazing disgust among the friends of Govern- 
ment. The tone of loyalty is declining, for want of being cherished. 
Do not be surprized at a dreadful parliamentary opposition and a per- 
sonal opposition. 

Cookers reference to the mediocrity of the pamphlets for the 
Union is a curious piece of finesse \ for he was known to be the 
author of an able pamphlet, ‘^Arguments for and against an 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland.’' In it he dilated on 
the benefits gained by Wales and Scotland from a Union with 
England. He dwelt on the recent increase of strength in France 
consequent on the concentration of political power at Paris, and 
demonstrated the unreality of the boasted independence of the 
Dublin Parliament, seeing that Irish enactments must be sealed 
by the Seal of Great Britain. After touching on the dangerous 
divergence of policy at Westminster and Dublin during the 
Regency crisis of 1789, he showed that peace and prosperity 
must increase under a more comprehensive system, which would 
both guarantee the existence of the Established Church, and 
accord civic recognition to Catholics. At present, said he, it 
would be dangerous to admit Catholics to the Irish Parliament; 
but in the United Parliament such a step would be practicable. 
This semi-official pronouncement caused a sensation, and before 
the end of the year twenty-four replies appeared. In one of the 
counterblasts the anonymous author offers “ the reflections of a 
plain and humble mind,” by stating forthwith that the policy of 
the British Government had been to foment discontent, to excite 

1798. He speedily made his mark, and in 1803 was State Prosecutor of 
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jealousies, to connive at insurrections, and finally to "arnncntizc" 
those rebellions, for the purjiose of pruinotiiHt its favourite and 
now avowed object of a Union,* 

Far abler is the "Reply" to Cooke by Richanl Jebb, who 
afterwards became a Justice of the Kinu‘s Hem h in Ireland. He 
showed that only in regard tt> the Regency hatl any serious 
difference arisen between the two Parliaments ; he scoffetl at the 
notion of Ireland's needs finding satisfaction at Westminster. 
WouUl I'itt, he asked, who whirled out of the Cabinet the gigantic 
Thurlcnv, ever attend to Irish affairs? Jebb then quoted with 
effect Clare’s assertion tliat the Irish rarliament alone was com- 
{KJtent to de:al with the business of the isknui. He admitted the 
directing jaiwcr of the Hritish Cabinet over Irelaiiti's concerns; 
but he averred that under the new system the Lord Lieutenant 
would Ik 3 little more than a Great Contractor. As to the satishu ■ 
tion to be granted to (‘atholics, the Uiuler Secretary hatl done 
well not to be too explicit, lest he shtHiUl offeiul jealous Pro. 
te.stant-s. iUU, asketi Jebb, vvtnild the I'alholic * have much in- 
fluence in the Unitctl Kingdom, where they wotiUi tie. not three 
to one m in Ireland, but three to fourteen? Nature herself hail 
intended England and Scotland to Ih? one country; she hsul 
proclaimed the itecd of strnte tlegrec of imlcjwmdence in Irelantl. 
Finally, he deprecated in the mouth of an uflkial a reference ti> 
the .success atteiuling the {mlicy of annexation pursued by P’rance, 
which Pitt had alway.s reprobated. The effect priMlutctl by these 
replies appears in a letter of la^es to Aucklattd on atjth iJecem* 
ber, Dublin, he writes, is in a frenzy against the Union. A* for 
Cornwalli.s, he was as apathetic as usual; " Wc are asleep, while 
the disaffected arc working amain."* 

Not until 3i8t December did Pitt and his colleagues come to 
a final dcci.sion to press on the Act of Union at all costs. On 
that tlay he held a Cabinet meeting in tkrwning Street, all 
being present, as well as the Karl of IJverjJool and F.arl t!amden. 
The following Minute of their resolution was taken by laird 
Grenville. 


That the I,ord laeutenant of Ireland should l>e irtstrucred to state 
without delay to all jx-rsons with whom he ntay Itavc t'ornrimirirration 

* ".Strictures on a Pamphlet, etc.,’* j (Dublin, 

* Jt.M.Add. M.SS,, 34455. The term " Contractor " used above is equivalent 
to “Undertaker," eme who uiKienook to get business through the Irish 
Parliatnenf for certain rewards (I,e< ky, tv, 353). 
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on this snhjoct, that His Majesty’s Government is decided to press the 
measure of an Union as essential to the well-being of both countries 
and iHirticularly to the security and peace of Ireland as dependent on 
its connection with Great Britain: that this object will now be urged to 
the utmost, anti will even in the case (if it should happen) of any pre- 
sent failure, l>e renewed on every occasion till it succeed ; and that the 
cotuiuet of individuals on this subject will be considered as the test of 
their disjHisition to support the King’s Government.' 

Portland forthwith informed the Lord-Lieutenant, CornwallLs, 
of the purport of this re.solution. Drastic proceedings were now 
inevitable; for mischievous rumours were rife at Dublin that no- 
IxKly would suffer for his vote against the Union. 

A brief Declaration a.H to the cssential.s of the Government 
plan wa.s issued at Dublin on 5th January 1799. It stated that 
twenty-eight temporal jmer-s elected for life would be delegated 
to Westmin.ster, and four Protestant bishops, taken in rotation. 
Irish jmers not elected might sit for Briti.sh countic.s and 
boroughs, as l)efore. The C’rown retained the right of creating 
Irish peers. As to tlie delegation of the Commons of Ireland, 
earh county or large town now returning two memberf. conld 
send only tuie to Westminster, except Dublin ami Cork, each of 
which wonlti return two nunnbers. Of the to8 small boroughs, 
one half would return members for one Parliament, the other 
half for the next Parliaincnt. In the sphere of commerce Ireland 
would enjoy the .same advantagess ns Great liritain, the dutie.s 
Ixstween the two islands being equali^.ed, the linen manufacturer.s 
retaining their sj>ccial privileges. The Exchequer and National 
Debt of each island were to continue separate, the quota paid 
by Ireland into the Imperial Exchequer being rc.ierved for 
future consideration, it being understood that when the Irish 
Revenue exceeded it.s expcn.ses, the cxce.s.s must be applied to 
local pur|x>»cs, the taxe.s producing the excess being duly 
rntailfied. 

Apart from the inevitable vaguene.s.s as to the projxjrtion of 
Ircland'.s tpiota, the Declaration was calculated to rea.ssure Irish- 
men. The tKjrough-m<}ngcrs lost only one half of their lucrative 
patrorjage. True, the change b(jrc hard upon the iHo Irish 
jicers, of whom only one in six would enter the IIou.sc of l-ord.s 
at Westminster. But commerce was certain to thrive now that 


’ I’rctyman M.S.S. 


the Kritbh Empire imrenervedly iHrcnv it- m.irkrt*^ tu Iri^t 
pfe-duct!^: iind in the political Hphrre llir Act ul laiiisJii, h)* 
tfc:rin|j the Iri^h pocket dnirough system, avdipinl an influence tti 
the larger towns such m thme «4 ilreat Britain did imt riijuy 
until the time of the Refurtn Hill Jvothing* il i‘* Inir, w.h **aid to 
encourage the t'athoHcs; but in t*mtkc*s ’^eiitta'ifficial paniphlet 
they hiul been lini to for jiUitice U\ the l“nilei.l Barliament. 

The fidUnving letter tT taMike to (^a%tlrrragti :;r.ith January j i% 
intcrcHting: 

We sludl have ififlu'ult witrk , hut thrrr h no nrrd u* I di» 

lint hear of anything finmnlahlr Ironi ihe coiinir)'. Armagh aurnl by 

land EtuirlemniU ; lauith* I atp|»fm% hy She Sfi^^aferr . Lord lonii^skillrn 
will move Keniiunigh. cj«ren‘*i C 'uiiiisy will hr agauea jnd- I h?*^* 
Wamriiml tank, Kerry, lamrruk n }inj wish mi Sit lalw^td i VHtien 
in Clare again'4 and ci ^nnniig. Hrny will hr t|inri, if tmi hoMwablr, 
'rhe North h mi in grnrwl al pmriit. Hie *4rSih ^4 Srifie* Ibum-n mit 
h much rdifthccl I tanmis idl you tiow oui nuinhrri wdl -dMul on the 
ijml Hie Cathnlic^i will wait U|nin slir iiiir'amn, and will mn deelirr 
till they think they ran act wish rffret Many are au^ioiri lu 

make them j«rt of the mra^ain- thalSan h rossir I knaw ir^i )ri wluii 
he h doing, I hojit^ at! frieniH in lawthui will Itr Mvn flir 
hurit ii everything. It windd hr drriwvr tf she Pino r of U'aln would 
(leekre publicly in favour and hoi^i Uaiuirr hn ihr r'iii«.«o ” 

Apart from this enigmatical referencr, there %vrrr trw grounds 
for hope, The landlordn and trader^i of iHdiliJi naluralfy op- 
posed a measure certain Xu le^rirn the imj.i«»rtaiu:r *d' lhal rily. 
dhmtity College, the (/oriw?ralioii of Dublin, amt the grnlry amt 
freeholdt?rs of (cumty Dublin all |iri»tesieti agaisi^l Ihiiom 
Ktlually ho-stile w*ere numl Irish rrideshisihc In their pndr a% 
a rlominimt Order, they Mairnril the Ihougtil «*f siit-i*i.»rdm4lioii 
to Great Britain, Sixteen years of almost comjdelr legsslilive 
ittde{mndence had ijuickened Ihelr nalioiial feelings, ami many 
of them yndoubtetUy set Itive of country tiehsrr the profnptiiigs 
of caste, How was it ja:eisibte, they asked, that Ihr claims of 
Ireland should receive due attenlion ainitfel the clash of world- 
wide interests at Westminster? 

Doubts like these should have bexn set at rest Surely Hilt 
mbsed a great oji{>ortufiity in md proifu-ung the api^iiiitmriii of 
It |)er|>etual wmmiltce at Westmiimler* efected by the Irish 

^ Preiymcn MHH,i iit Hm MSH * pi‘.. 
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members fcir tlie consideration of their local affairs. A .similar 
committee for Scottish bu.sines.s wouUl also have been a .states- 
m:u\like pro{Hi.sal, in view of the increase of work certain to 
result from the Union. Doubtless those committees would have 
interfered with the functions of the Lord Lieutenant at Dublin, 
and the Scotti.sh patronage controlled by Henry Dundas. But 
.some .such measure would have appea.sed the di.scontent rife in 
both kingdom.s, and, while easing the .strain on the Imperial 
Parliament, wcnild have nurtured the growth of that wider 
patriotism which ha.s its roots in local affections. 

A .survey of the facts passed under review mu.st, I think, lead 
to the conclusion that the conduct of Pitt in preparing for the 
Act of Union was halting and ineffective. It is true that Camden 
had advised him to make careful preliminary inquiries; but they 
were not instituted until October 1798, and they dragged on to 
the end of the year, by which time the fear of a French invasion 
had subsided. There were but two satisfactory ways of carr^'ing 
tiu’ Act of Unitin through the luistile Parliament at Dublin. 
In June -October, (luriiq; the ininic caused by the Rebellion and 
the French rai<l.s, I'itl mip.iit have intimated secretly though 
ofTieially to the lea<Ung loyalists that (Irt'Ut Britain could not 
aj;.dn pour forth lier blood and treasure for an unworkable sys- 
tem, and tl>at the acceptance of that help must imply actiuies- 
cence in a Union. Htjch a compact would of course be termed 
unchivalrous by the rhetoricians at St. .Stephen’s Green ; but it 
would have jircvcnted the inichivalrous conduct of many so- 
calleti loyalists, who, after triumphing by Kngland’.s aid, then, 
relying ujam tiiat aid for the future, thwarterl Pitt’s remetlial 
|K»licy. Prudence shouUl have enjoined the adojjtion of some 
such precautum in the case of men whose bchavi(»ur was exact" 
ing tiiwanls England ajtd c.xasjjcrating towards the majority of 
Irishmen. In neglecting itt take it, Pitt evinced a strange lack 
of foresight. At this jaunt George HI showed himself the 
shrewder tactician; fur he urged that Cornwallis must take 
steps to frighten the hiyul minority into accej)ting an Act of 
Union. 

But there was an alterjiativc course of action. Failing to come 
to an understanding witlt the ultra-Protestant zealots (»f Dublin, 
Pitt might have elicited a strong declaration from the many 
Irishmen who were in favour tif Union. He seems to have 
taken no such step. Though aware that Cornwallis was in civil 


affairs a figure«head» he neglectct! ta Hrru! «n*er a '>i{H44eHfniiu 
capable of giving a deckicci lead. In the eie^aung tlehatc^i at 
Dublin, Castlercngh shuweei the tuughfies^n, energ)% atnl rr^anirce- 
fulness which, despite his halting cuinbnmH ^iy!r, mailr him a 
jKHver in rarliament; but his yimth am! his un-I{itic*riuan 
ways told against him* llcrrsft>rd was detaineil by illness in 
London; and Clare, after his return to l-Hibliii, tiid siraiigrly 
little for the cause* IIuih, at this critical time ihr Unkmi^ts 
were without a lead and without a leader. Idir autiirim of lyoK 
was frittered away in interviews in lamilon* thr |iur{«irt of which 
ought to have clearly apjiearetl two nr three nnuilhs rarlirr. 
The passive attitude amf lardy actkin of Pitt and Portland in 
these critical weeks offer a strange ronlood toitir hatsil^-i of rlrar 
thinking and forceful actiim characterisiir of Napoirtm, It is 
painful to compare their procedure with thr acliiui of the First 
t'onsul in sjieeilily bringing ecclrsiasitcal bigots and tanalira! 
athdstH to the working compnunisr summed up in the ('on- 
corclat In the case of the Union, the inilialivr» energy* and 
/.cal, which count for much among a ikdtir jirtiplr. |»4s!*ed lo 
the side of Pittas opponents. Thenceforth that mrasurr cmdil 
be carried through the Irish Parliament only by or 

bribery* 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE UNION (continued) 

We must consider it as a measure of great national policy, the object of 
which is effectually to counteract the restless machinations of an inveterate 
enemy, who has uniformly and anxiously endeavoured to effect a separation 
between the two countries.*' — Pitt, Speech on the Union, 2is^ Aprils 1800. 

O N 22nd January 1799 the long talked-of Act of Union was 
pointedly referred to in the King's Speech read out to the 
Irish Parliament. The Speech was adopted by the House of 
Lords, amendments hostile to the proposed measure being re- 
jected by large majorities. But in the House of Commons 
nationalist zeal raged with ever-increasing fury from dusk until 
the dawn of the following day. In vain had Castlereagh made 
liberal use of the sum of ;^S,ooo which he begged Pitt to send 
over to serve as a primum mobile at Dublin. In vain had he 
worked like a horse." The feeling against the measure was too 
strong to be allayed by bribery of a retail kind. 

Owing to ill health Grattan was not present. Sir John Parnell, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was among the less violent oppo- 
nents ; but the most telling appeal was that of Plunket, an 
Ulsterman. With an eloquence which even won votes he denied 
either the right of the Government to propose such a measure 
or the competence of that Assembly to commit political suicide. 
If the Act of Union were passed, he said, no one in Ireland would 
obey it. Then, turning to the Speaker, he exclaimed: “ You are 
appointed to make laws and not Legislatures. You are appointed 
to exercise the functions of legislators, and not to transfer them ; 
and if you do so, your act is a dissolution of the Government." 
On behalf of Government Castlereagh made a well-reasoned 
reply; but his speech was too laboured to commend a cause 
which offended both the sentiments and interests of members; 
and the Opposition was beaten by only one vote — 106 to 105. 
The debate was marked by curious incidents. Sir Jonah Bar- 
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rington, a chronicler of the^e events, tleelarecl that ('cKjke, 
perturbed by the? threatened clefection of a memh«*r named 
French, whispered to (\istlcreagh, anti then, sidline. up tci the 
erring placeman, sjroke long ant! earnestly until smiles spread 
over the features cjf both. A little later hVench rose to state his 
regret *at the opinions which he ha«l prevuntsly expresseck The 
story is not canvinritig in the atsettfa building prtivided with 
committee-rooms; but there can he no doubt that hriliery went 
on before the tlebate, Tim Hnal v«iting showed that there were 
limits to that ft>rm of influence, Kven the canvassing Ciistle« 
reagh failed to persuade members to pass sentence {Hilitical 
death on half of their number and of transportathm on the 
remainder. The jt^y of the men of Huhlin found expressir»n in a 
spontanetuis illumination, and the mob broke all wintiows which 
were not lit up. 

On all Hides the procerlure of the Ctt»vrrnment met with severe 
censure. As usual, Idame was lavished u|Hm Oornwallis, laird 
(airysfort warning Grenville that the tlefeat was due to the dis. 
gust of ** Orangemen aiul exterminators at his t:iemem-y. Huck-^ 
ingham, writing to Pitt on syth January, rej«ifted that on the 
estimate of Archbishop Troy* nineTenihs i4 the Irish Cwiholirs 
were for the Union: ** Remember* how^'everf* he addril, ** that this 
can only be done by the removal of laird Uornwallis and Lord 
Castlereagh. ... I [irotest I ?iee no salvathin but in the imme- 
diate change, Send us Ltird WinchiLea, or rather Loril Ktisiuin 
or in short send us any one. But sriul m Hteele as Ins Secre- 
tary, and with hrnmess the Question (and with it Irrland twill 
be saved. Lxcuse this earnestness/** Pitt Imik no notice of 
this advice, but continued to siipjKirt (‘ornwallis. As for the 
Irish Kxecutive, it proceeded now to the {K.dicy of olhcjai coer- 
cion recommended from Downing Strwt. Parnell was dismissetl 
from the Kxchetjuer; the Prime Serjeant wm deiHiseil, and four 
opponents of Union were removed! from subordinate {Mists, 
among them being Foster, son of the SjMsiker. 

So confident was Pitt of vtchiry at Dublin that hr intr«Ml»ced 
the Bill of Union at Westminster on 2}ni January. Idle Ktng*H 
Speech referrtxl to the designs of enemies and traitors to si:-*paratr 
Ireland from Great Britain* and counselled the adoption of 
mean^ for i)erpetuating the connection. Forthwith Sheridan 


* Prtlywan MH.S. 
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moved a hostile amendment. With his wonted zeal and elo- | 

quence, he urged the inopportuneness of such a measure when ) 

40,000 British troops were holding down Ireland, and he denied | 

the competence either of the British or Irish Parliament to decide j 

on it Pitt promptly refuted Sheridan's plea by referring to the 
action of the English and Scottish Parliaments at the time of ; 

their Union, and he twitted him with seeking to perpetuate at j 

Dublin a system whose injustice and cruelty he had always re- | 

probated. Allowing that British rule in Ireland had been nar- | 

row and intolerant, Pitt foretold the advent of a far different ! 

state of things after the Union. Then, pointing to the diverg- I 

ence of British and Irish policy at the time of the Regency crisis 
he pronounced it a dangerous omen, and declared the Union to 
be necessary to the peace and stability of the Empire. The 
House agreed with him and negatived the amendment without a | 

division. 

It is worth noting that of Sheridan's hypothetical colleagues 
in office under the Prince Regent in the Cabinet outlined in 
February 1789, not one now supported him. Fox was not pre- j 

sent, being engrossed in Lucretius and the “ Poetics "of Aris- | 

totle. He, however, informed Lord Holland that he detested the ; 

Union and all centralized Governments, his predilection being | 

for Federalism.' The remark merits notice in view of the con- 1 

centration of power in France, and in her vassal Republics at ; 

Rome, Milan, Genoa, and Amsterdam. That eager student of i 

the Classics wished to dissolve the British Isles into their com- t 

ponent parts at a time when the highly organized energy of the | 

French race was threatening every neighbouring State. While the 
tricolour waved at Amsterdam, Mainz, Berne, Rome, Valetta, and j 

Cairo, Fox thought it opportune to federalize British institutions. I 

The means whereby Pitt sought to solidify them are open to | 

question. But which of the two statesmen had the sounder sense? | 

On 31st January, after the receipt of the disappointing news j 

from Dublin, Pitt returned to the charge. Expressing deep { 

regret that the Irish House of Commons should have rejected ! 

the plan of a Union before it knew the details, he proceeded to j 

describe the proposals of the Government. Firstly, he insisted | 

that it was the concerted action of invaders from without and 
traitors within that made the measure necessary. He then 


^ “Mems. of Fox,” iii, 150; “Grattan Mems,,” iv, 435. 
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argued that the settlement of 1782, according legislative ind( 
pendence to the Irish Parliament, was far from final, as appeare 
in the ministerial declarations of that time. Moreover, Iris 
Bills did not become law unless sanctioned by the King an 
sealed by the Great Seal of Great Britain on the advice of Britis 
Ministers, facts which implied the dependence of the Irish Parlij 
ment. Turning to the commercial issues at stake, he effective] 
quoted the statement of Foster to the Irish House of Commor 
in 1785, that they would be mad to reject the commercial pn 
posals then offered, which, if thrown out, would not be renewei 
But now, said Pitt, they are renewed in the projected Unior 
and Foster has used his influence to reject a measure whic 
breaks down the fiscal barriers between the two kingdoms. Aft( 
referring to the Regency Question, he pointed out the danger ( 
France attacking the British race at its weakest point. Nev< 
would she cease to assail it until the Union was indissolubl 
Commerce, he said, was the source of wealth ; and the wealt 
needed to withstand the predatory designs of France would t 
enhanced by a free interchange of British and Irish product 
The Union would encourage the flow into the poorer island < 
British capital which it so much needed. Next, adverting to tY 
religious feuds in Ireland, he remarked on the danger of grantin 
concessions to the Irish Catholics while Ireland remained a dii 
tinct kingdom. He then uttered these momentous words: 

On the other hand, without anticipating the discussion, or the pr 
priety of agitating the question, or saying how soon or how late it m2 
be fit to discuss it, two propositions are indisputable; first, when tl 
conduct of the Catholics shall be such as to make it safe for tl 
Government to admit them to the participation of the privileges grante 
to those of the established religion, and when the temper of the timi 
shall be favourable to such a measure — when these events take place, 
is obvious that such a question may be agitated in an United Imperi 
Parliament with much greater safety, than it could be in a separa 
Legislature. In the second place, I think it certain that, even for wha 
ever period it may be thought necessary after the Union to withho] 
from the Catholics the enjoyment of those advantages, many of tl 
objections which at present arise out of their situation would be r 
moved, if the Protest2mt Legislature were no longer separate and Iocs 
but general and Imperial: and the Catholics themselves would at on( 
feel a mitigation of the most goading and irritating of their presei 
causes of complaint. 
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Pitt then deprecated the effort to inflame the insular pride of 
Irishmen. Could Irishmen really object to unite with Britons? 
For it was no subordinate place that they were asked to take, 
but one of equality and honour. Most happily then did he quote 
the vow of Aeneas for an equal and lasting compact between 
his Trojans and the Italians: 

Non ego nec Teucris Italos parere jubebo, 

Nec nova regna peto: paribus se legibus ambae 

Invictae gentes aetema in foedera mittant.^ 

He ended his speech by moving eight Resolutions on the 
question; and the House approved their introduction by 140 
votes to 15. This statesmanlike survey lacked the fire and 
imaginative elevation of his speech on the Slave Trade in 
1792. But there was little need of rhetoric and invective. Pitt's 
aim was to convince Ireland of the justice of his proposals. 
And his plea, though weak at one point, must rank among the 
ablest expositions of a great and complex question. How dif- 
ferent the course of events might have been if the Commons of 
Ireland had first heard Pitt's proposals of Union, clearly and 
authoritatively set forth, not in the distorted form which rumour 
or malice depicted. In this respect Gladstone proved himself an 
abler tactician than Pitt. His Home Rule Bill of 1886 remained 
a secret until it was described in that masterly statement which 
formed a worthy retort to Pitt's oration of 31st January 1799. 
Pitt prepared it with great care, so Auckland avers; and, as he 
and Long had secured the presence of the best reporters, the 
text of the speech is among the most accurate that we possess 
for that period. He now resolved to bring forward specific 
Resolutions, instead of, as before, proposing merely to appoint 
Commissioners to consider the details of the Bill of Union. It is 
unfortunate that he did not take this step at first. The mistake 
probably resulted from his besetting sin — excess of confidence. 
On 26th January he expressed to Cornwallis his deep disap- 
pointment and grief at the action of the Dublin Parliament, 
which he ascribed to prejudice and cabal. Clearly he had 
underrated the force of the nationalist opposition, 

^ Virgil, “ Aen.,”xii, 189-91. “As for me, I will neither bid the Italians 
obey the Trojans, nor do I seek a new sovereignty. Let both peoples, un- 
subdued, submit to an eternal compact with equal laws.” The correct 
reading is “ Nec mihi regna peto,” which Pitt altered to “ nova.” 
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Meanwhile Castlereagh entleavourccl tnreckuii the value of th 
pecuniary interests in Irelantl opjjostrt! to the Union. In 
characteri.stically narrow .spirit he assessetl the heses to tHiroimli 
holders at .4'7S6, 000 : to controllers of counties at t 

barri.sters at £ 200 , 000 ; to purchasers of parliatnentary seats a 
;^75,000; and he estimated the probable depreciation of pro 
[Kirty in Dublin at .£^200, CXX). Thus, moneyed interests wort 
£14,33,000 were arrayed auainst the Unitni. He pr«)|Kwed t 
whittle down these ; claims by raising the numlwr of Iri*.! 
members in the United Parliament either to 127 or 141. Itotl 
at Dublin and Westminster Ministers were intent on apjK-asint 
hostile intere.sts on the easiest terms. Amonj* Pitt's p.tjK*rs is 
curimis e.stimate t>f the opinion of the projwrtied dasses in th 
counties aiut chief towtjs of Ireland. " Projierty “ is *let hired t 
favour the Union in Antrim, flare, fork, Donejpd, {Jahva) 
Kerry, Leitrim, Londontlerry. Mayti, Waterford, and Wesfuri 
It wics hostile in (‘arhnv, (‘avan, Dublin, I’Vrmana^jh, Kildao 
and Louth. In the other counties it was divitled on the subjec 
.Among the towns, (‘ork, Galway, Lisburne, Londonderr) 
Waterford, and Wexford suppirtwl Union, {’lornnell, l>r*. 
gheda, and Dublin opjwscd it; while lielfast, Kilkenny, ait< 
Limerick were rloubtfuh Most of the Grand juries {letitkmei 
for Union, only those of Dublin, Louth, Queen's Uotinty, ani 
Wicklf)w pronouncing against it.* In view of the rxprctn 
attempt of the Brest fleet, the fJrand Jury of fork Inirsf into 
patriotic rhapsody which must lx- placed on record ; 


, » . At the* |ir€:mU Jiwful mtniiiTH wr ihr Oifr^triir^ 

atu^miit tif llir rnrmir*i nf rrligitni urtil tif fiian if» rni^i m iit ihn 
mTilt’giauB umhr^rr ; whihl ihrir ifitinrfirr rbrrnljr:^ f« 

bullion luui prt^inrKrfi in the krtd* wr Umk hm k wsilt gr4i 

tucii'; tn thr linu'ly inlc*r|Ki? 4 iinn itf Iltd 4 nt, hm mm 

ihan oriftc m frinn lh*it infidr! y«ikr yndrr whirfi |.trr4i 

pordon nf liinlriicnrd KiirtHH* at i\m rnninmi Wr ^idl i 

ii€knowk?i!gi2 haw luxvm^rf that ni t«s proirr! ili 

further atUtmjilHaf aruiiiprint:ijdi!fil hH% , . . mul a* tier r wr 

, . . indebted far k«*e{iing tlcm-ii mt ummtur^l but weir rstlrmfril rrlit-jlia. 

* Pitt MKH*, pa 

^ Frttyrnmn MHH. See C*nrrrHn ;* m, if*;* lUmme 

ienciment in Cork* 
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within the bosom of this country. To become a constituent part of that 
Empire to whose protection we owe our political existence and whose 
constitution is the admiration of the civilized world ; to participate in 
those resources which are inexhaustible; to become joint proprietors of 
that navy which is irresistible; and to share in that commerce which 
knows no bounds, are objects beyond which our most sanguine wishes 
for the wealth and prosperity of Ireland cannot possibly extend, whilst 
the prospect which they hold forth of terminating the jarring interests of 
party and reconciling the jealous distinctions of religion, promises a 
restoration of that tranquillity to which the country has too long been a 
stranger. 

This exuberant loyalty may have been heightened by the hope 
that Cork would reap from the Union a commercial harvest 
equal to that which raised Glasgow from a city of 12,700 souls 
before the Anglo-Scottish Union, to one of nearly 70,000 in the 
year 1800. But the men of Cork forgot that that marvellous 
increase was due to the coal, iron, and manufactures of Lanark- 
shire, no less than to free participation in the trade of the 
Empire. 

The fact that Cork was then far more Unionist than Belfast is 
apt to perplex the reader until he realizes that Roman Catholics 
for the most part favoured Union, not so much from loyalty to 
George III, as from the conviction that only in the Imperial 
Parliament could they gain full religious equality. On the other 
hand the Presbyterians of Ulster had fewer grievances to be 
redressed, and were not without hope of gaining satisfaction 
from the Protestant Legislature at Dublin. It is certain that 
the Catholic Archbishops of Dublin and Tuam, besides Bishop 
Moylan of Cork and other prelates, used their influence on 
behalf of theUnion. Cornwallis was known to favour the Catholic 
claims; and Wilberforce, writing to Pitt, says: ''I have long 
wished to converse with you a little concerning the part proper 
for you to take when the Catholic Question should come before 
the House. I feel it due to the long friendship which has sub- 
sisted between us to state to you unreservedly my sentiments 
on this very important occasion, especially as I fear they are 
different from your own.’^^ Pitt does not seem to have wel- 
comed the suggestion couched in these magisterial terms, and, 
as the sequel will show, he had good grounds for concealing his 


^ Pitt MSS., 189. 
EE 
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hand. Only at one (lolnt did the Cabinet declare its intentiw 
There being some fear that the OpfKisition at Dublin wcm 
seek to win over the Catholics by the offer of Kmancipation, tl 
Grovernment declared its resolve to oppose any .step in th 
direction so long a.s that Parliament existctl.* 

Itl.s well also to remember that the cnnces.sion of the fr.nichi 
to the bulk of the Iri.sh jxiasantry in 1793, with the full appr«iv 
of Pitt, enabled the Catholics tt> contrtil the eleetiitns in tl 
counties and "open" Ixirough.s except in Ulster. Therefor 
though they c<mld not send to Parliament men of their eree 
they could in many instances keep out Protestants \vh«» vvc! 
inimical to their interests. In the present case, then, Cathol 
influence was certain to toll powerfully, though iiulim tiy. i 
favour of Union. These facts cxplaiti the progress of tl 
cause early in the year tJjjjKincnts of the measure l>eg.) 

to tremble f«ir their scats owing to the action either of ii.ivrr! 
merit or of the Catholic vote. Acct»rdingly> despite the loint 
efforts of Lord Duwnshire and Foster, Government carried tl 
day by 123 to 103 (15th h'ebruar>9. l‘'ear worka! on < 

Union. A great fleet was fitting out at Brest, the Dutch p«<j 
were alive with work, and again Ireland was bellcvctt to tw tl 
aim of the Republicans. As was the case in 179H, they rr 
couraged numlrens of Irishmen to make pikes, t«> muster on tl 
hilts of Cork anti Wicklow, dealing inunler and h.tv«H in tl 
plains by night. Cornwallis therefore proclaimeil martial !.n 
urined the yeomen, and sought to crush the inah ontrnt *. 
proceeding which led critics to charge (fovffitmeni with inert jn 
the pcttple to outrage in order tt» <«HTce them. Tho-ir wli 
flung out the sneer .shouhi alsrr have proveri that the n.n.d pn 
parations at Brest anti the 'Pexel were instigateti from Downiti 
Street in order to carry the Unitui. 

The real feelings rtf Dublin rtfluials ap|>r.ir in tlm letter ‘ • 
Beresford, CtKrke, and i.ees to Aucklatid. tin Mth Marr 
*799 Beresforrl writes: ”tJur business is grring on smiKsthly t 
Parliament; from the tiay that Government trrok the couraj 
[wj of divieiing with the Ojrposjtion, they h.rvr grown ttr.ikt 
and weaker every tlay as I foretr«ltl to yotr they would *11 
Speaker [Foster), as I hear, ajrpears to be much strftrned I at 
.sure he secs that he has pledger! him .rlft«t». far, arul tlwl I 
• "Comwailis Corrcsi*.," iii, $-•, 54; Hirnt. " lUsl, of 
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cannot depend upon those who heretofore supported him: and 
both he and Ponsonby are conscious that the point will be 
carried and they, of course, left in the lurch. . . . The country is 
in a wretched way, organization going on everywhere ; and if 
the French should land, I much fear that there will be very uni- 
versal risings.'* On the subject of inter-insular trade Beresford 
informs Auckland on 29th March that Ireland depends almost 
entirely upon Great Britain and her colonies, having a balance 
in her favour in that trade but an adverse balance in her dealings 
with foreign lands. She exports 41,670,000 yards of linen to 
Great Britain and only 4,762,000 yards to other lands. Besides, 
the British trade is increasing fast, as England uses less and less 
foreign linen. On the morrow, Cooke declares that, if the 
French do not land, the Irish malcontents will settle down. Com- 
mending the policy of going slowly with the Union, he says: 
" By letting the subject cool, by opening its nature, tendencies, 
and advantages, and seeming not to press it, and by insinuating 
that no other course of safety to property remains, the mind 
begins to think seriously and faints. I think during the Vacation 
pains may be taken with the House of Commons so as to give us 
a fair majority, and if the Catholics act steadily we should be 
able to carry the point. I could wish that Mr. Pitt would suffer 
some person of ability to prepare all the necessary Bills, and to 
fill up every detail; so that the measure might be seen in its 
complete stage, I despair of this being done, tho* obviously 
right; for Ministers never will act till they are forced, and I do 
not wonder at it.**^ 

Again, all the energy was on the side of the Opposition. On 
I ith April Foster passed the whole subject in review in a speech 
of four hours* duration. In order to weaken one of the strongest 
of Pitt*s arguments, he proposed that in case of a Regency, the 
Regent, who was chosen at Westminster, should necessarily be 
Regent at Dublin. This proposal of couse implied the depend- 
ence of the Irish Parliament on that of Great Britain ; but, as 
invalidating one of the chief pleas for Union, Foster pressed it 
home. He also charged Pitt with endeavouring to wring a large 
sum of money every year from Ireland. The speech made a deep 
impression. The only way of deadening its influence and 
stopping the Regency Bill was to postpone it until August and 


^ B.M. Add. MSS., 35455- 
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aummarlly to close the session on ist June. The meanness i 
this device is a tribute to the jxiwcr of Foster aiul thcmediocrit 
of the officials of Dublin Castle. 

Meanwhile the naval situation hatl clearei! uii, so f.ir as concert 
Ireland, On 2Sth April Admiratl Bruix, with a jKiwerful flee 
slipped out from Brest by night past Lord Bridjan t's hU»ckatliii 
force. Fttr some day.s {tanic reigned itj Lottdtni, and it is sigttifji 
ant that BridjHirt ttxik esijccial measures tt* guanl the coasts < 
Ireland, thus enabling the French to get dear away to the Med 
terraneati. With ladder tactics they shoiihl have Itcen able I 
reduce the new British {Hjsscssion, Minorca, «tr anttihilate tl; 
.small force bhtckaditig Malta. The relief felt at Dublin t 'asil 
on hearing of Bruix* southwartl vttyage. apiwar^ in Bereiford 
letter of J 5th May, in which he refers t»i the revival of ioyalt 
and the terrible number of hangirtgs by courts martial: "VV 
consider ourselves as safe from the Fremh for this year; but 
am in great anxiety for my friend .St, Vincent, What steps wi 
be taken again.st those damned tlt>gs in the MctUlerraneaiD . . 
I exptxt that the French going to the Mediterranean, instead < 
coming to the assistance of their friends here, will have a ver 
great effect upon the jreople of this country, who, as »«*n ; 
they find that they have lieen matle fixds of will ejuleavour t 
get out of the .scrai>c they are in." On ist June tvaike writ* 
" .secretly " to Auckland, expressing regret th.it l*itt ever aitai ke 
Faster, whose opposition is most weighty. The I abinrt lt4-,| tli 
measure by want of gomi nuinagemeni m t^o.H and the •ante 
now the case. Nothing has l»een done to win over I.ool Dowi 
shire with his eight votes, or Lords Donegal and De tdiffon 
who hail half as many. He even a"*ks whether I'itt will think 
worth while to sftend three tnonths* work on the Diiiou now thi 
the French had gone to the Mediterranean.' The ijue<4mii revea' 
the prevalence of the Ijclicf that Bitt paid little .utention t 
Irish affains. I’roliably it arose from his stiffness of manner an 
hi.s execrable habit of Iciiving letters unanswered. This dcfei 
had become incunible, witnes.s the cotnplaint of Wilberforce t 
Addington — " You know how difficult, I may ?»ay next I 
impossible, it is to extort a line from Bitt.*'* 

In July the return of Bruix with the (*aiii/ fleet into the Ai 
lantic renewed the fears of Irish loyalists and the hoj>cs of th 


' IJ.M. Add. MSS., 3$*I5S. 
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malcontents. The combined fleet managed to enter Brest on 
13th Augu.st 1799; its presence there was a continual source 
of un.settlernent to Ireland, preparations for revolt being kept up 
in several parts. A large British force was therefore kept in 
Ireland, not for the puriiose of forcing through the Union, as 
I’itt's enemies averred, but in order to guard against invasion 
and rebellion. Though reinforcements arrived, Cornwallis com- 
plained that he had not enough troop.-}. On 24th July 1799 he 
informed the Duke of Portland that he had only 4S,CX)0 regular 
infantry, a number sufficient to preserve order but totally inade- 
quate to re{>cl an invasion in force. Thus the facts of the case 
are, that French threats to tear Ireland from Great Britain kept 
up the threatening ferment and nece.ssitatcd the presence of a 
con.siderable military force; but they also led Pitt to insist on 
the Union as a means of thwarting all separatist efforts whether 
from without or from within. It is clear, however, that Pitt and 
Marl Spencer tru.stetl tt» Bridport’s powerful sejuadroa to inter- 
cejit any largt^ expedition of the enemy. The blow then pre[)ar- 
ing against the Dutch was in part intended to ensure the safety 
of the British Isles. 

Meanwhile at Westminster the eause. of the Utiion met with 
almost universal approval. The debate in the Lord.s on nth 
April elicited admirable spceche.s, from Dr, Watson, the learned 
Bishop of Llamlafr, and frtnn Lords Auckland ami Minto, Only 
Lord.s Holland, King, and Thanet protested again.st the mea.sure. 
In the Commons, Lord Sheffield, while supporting the Union, 
reproved Ministers for allowing their aim to become known in 
Ireland several weeks Ijeforc the detaiLs of their proposals were 
made public. The measure received warm suf jport from Canning, 
who a month earlier had resigned the Under-Secretary.ship for 
Foreign Affairs, and was now for the time merely on the India 
Board of Control, with a .sinecure .sufKiradded. The .sen.sitive 
young Irishman htid found it impo.ssible t<» work with the cold 
and austere Grenville; and h!s place was taken fora time by hi.s 
coadjutor on the " ArUi-Jacobin," Hookham Frere, to wluim the 
Grenville yoke proved scarcely less irk.sorne. 

Canning flung himself with ardour into the struggle for the 
Union, and proved a match for hi.s brilliant fellow countryman, 
.Sheridan. He combatetl the notion that the Irish Parliament 
was umdterably opjKised to the mca.su re, ami, arguing frtJtn the 
contemptuous manner in which the French ha<l met our over- 
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tures for he inferred their reserve to sever Irrhuitl friiin 

the Kmpirc* In animated style he declared that Ireland wniild 
not lone but gain in dignity by tfie Liittiii, whitdi wiiuld r'unfrr 
on her what she most nealeth stronger aiul steadier govrrmnrnt* 
On this occasum Sheriilan did not speak» anil Fox wa% absent 
After a pnitest by la-^rd William Russel! against infVinging the 
final settlement nf 178:3, Pitt arose merely in order to rhallrngi: 
this statement and to read the letters nf the Duke tuf Portland 

to Lord Shelburne of May -June 178a: iliey rriiilnf Rus*ielPs 

contention only in so far as to slmw that Ministers then ttesignrt! 
tt> legislate furtht^r on the subject. The Irish Paihamrnl i:er>- 
tainly regarded the legislative iiulejicuulrni'e then grantcit as 
complete and final. The Htaisr of C'ianiinais siijipoited Pill by 
a unanimous vote. 

During the summer the uutlouk at Dutilin fjeeatiie sraiiewbal 
brighter, as apjHsirs from the fbihnving srerri ’* iritrr of 
to Lord C!anulrn, After rongraliilaling liim on rrrri^-ing the 
Garter* he continues: 

PmIiIw, 14 4%% 

, , , I think Uniun gain^ ground. laird i!«rnwalhs n in rammi m\ it^r 
^ubjitet md firehi him^df' commiurd. *rhr Gatlnihr-^ tiavr lirrji rinrily 
courted by limii and he has aiway:s U'eti of opiinon Ihai* if ihvf Wf#iil 4 
act heartily in supinirl* the Protestants wonklina ir’^asi ihr «4 th*.^ 

British Gt»vernnieritt assisted tiy Ihr jMjjiubtioi} *4 ihr kjogahnn. 1 
hrlieve this jiteatiiat to hr tnir, It eannog hnwrvrr, hr |qlh 4«ird 
in my iniiuk unless there he a ilrtmiisoiition t»» riiake hnhrr « ‘»ip rsipjiis 
to that To nurh eoiirr'isiofis 1 toilless I do not 

thti* I do ilrnng* nh|ei.“Uons. I itsink they vanish in the supetior n« 
IKirtanee «if the «}ursfii.in of' tjiion, prom the |ifrsrnt suir of die 
country I conceive die rjurstmn may lie hroughi lr»rwaf«l with -Mfriy, 
If the f'atholics were stradyi Diililifi mighi Ik* {irr'irrvr«l lh«/ ihr 

CJpiHsiliein would In* cknmnnis. f lur diflrtiliir^ will he m Pafhawriti, 
I think the HfK^akrr will not relat. Lord Downshirr, 1 sotry to t4y* 
ictttm very ho^ldr. laird de f 'hlford ss aim unfriendly. t.«»r4 D-onrga! 
I hear w earning rny ml Lould Lord Dowinlmr mul Milfmd 

lie made mrihal* the ParUaiiimi would Iw 1 sre not my 

difficulty tri rieitling the trrw^ rsrejii m to |jir irpirsmuomi of ilir 
Ommonx and rimtirenwlioti to the lutrougfis, Allownv: lun nirwirts 
far each county— which makes 64 ■ ilirrr ss ii« prm«i| 4 r mhuh ran lir 
eicacdy a|i{died for clasiung the Imrough^ and srlet img ifir gtrai 
and ihti* it would be «sy m the tkm li«rcwg!i% si 1% atwwtt 
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impossible to compensate pot-walloping boroughs.' The difficulties here 
are enhanced by the consideration that in this case private not public 
interests are concerned. When I thus represent the probability of suc- 
cess, I am aware of the strange volatility of the Irish mindj and I should 
not be surprised at any sudden turn of the present appearances. . . . 

Very interesting is the statement as to the courting of the 
Catholics by Cornwallis. Pitt certainly knew of these advances; 
for on New Year’s Day i8oi Castlereagh reminded him by 
letter that Cornwallis did not venture to make them until the 
Cabinet had discussed the matter sometime in the autumn of 
I799 j and had come to a conclusion entirely favourable to the 
Catholic claims, finally assuring him that he need not hesitate in 
calling forth the Catholic support in whatever degree he found it 
practicable to obtain it.” This and other passages in Castlereagh’s 
letter prove conclusively that not only Pitt, but the Cabinet as 
a whole was responsible for the procedure of Cornwallis, which 
ensured the more or less declared support of the Irish Catholics.® 

The chief difficulty was with the Protestant clique which largely 
controlled State patronage. In the autumn Pitt had another inter- 
view with Downshire, but found him full of complaints, demand- 
ing among other things that Ireland should send at least 300 
Commoners to Westminster. He departed for Dublin declaring 
that he would do his duty. In October the Government’s cause was 
furthered by a state progress of Cornwallis through the North of 
Ireland, during which he received numerous addresses in favour 
of Union. At Belfast 150 of the chief citizens attended a banquet 
in his honour; Londonderry was enthusiastic in the cause; and 
it was clear that the opposition of the Protestants of the North 
was slackening. But, as often happened in Ireland, many 
Catholics now began to doubt the utility of a measure com- 
mended by their opponents. The interest which Pitt felt in this 
complex problem and in Cornwallis’s tour appears in the follow- 
ing Memorandum which he wrote probably at the end of Octo- 
ber 1799: 

The number of placemen in Ireland is 71. Of these such as hold 
office for life or during good behaviour, ii, and 2 holding places for 
pleasure, vote against. It is said 63 seats have been vacated by Govern- 

^ These were boroughs in which all holders of tenements where a pot could 
be boiled had votes. See Porritt, ii, 186, 350. 

“ “ Castlereagh Corresp.,” iv, 8-io. 
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ment by a misuse of the Place Hill, Thii i*t exaggeratnl , h\ 

at le^t 10 were vacated to ^icrve C)p|H.eiititm. A iiuirgr iiuulr ai^ain 
Lord Cornwallis for eanviHsing li»r dcetarabotei m favour id Lfuui 
The fact h that I^rd Cornwall^, being ctnmiuuiilrr-in eluri, ihuyglu 
his duty to make a progrests of in^ipretion ihriP the kingihun in unh*i' 1 
examine the state of the »army ami In* a judge td itir of th 

fenctt heeuuld rely on. In thin |>ri^re%« he reerivrd iniiurnaei aildren^ 
in favour <if Union. A charge in made agaiit'd Chn-einmmi «4 intinml 
tian atul the exertion uf martial law. Hirrc wan only osie aitmipi 1 
substantiate such a elrarge which wa-* by Sir L. Pat^uiis, wlnrfi, mnira 
of terminating in eennurr* prcnlurril a ViUe id wnansimne^ appiulialnm i 
favour of Ckm'rnment. l*here tiav** U*rn general ul * Mfiupiuj 

addueedt but no prtnd aUrmplrit ‘The iluigr rrUuled by ikivninitn 
on C)p|HJNition fur furmmg the ui*.ra e^lernrvr *ade4rii|4n.un4 lui ili 
pyr{Hi!$i: of eorruption has md hern desurtl b) iluin. 

The lust sentence refers |o u roriiHi** inrident Ih»wii* 4 iirr, th 
rmist influential opp-urient td the IbuMii* had ^ii^-ned a fund h 
influencing rnemberH «d Parliafneiit ll rrarhrd a large arm am 
prubiibly /ioo»cxX). llnresfurd in a leller !»« Auiddaiid ^datr 
that ^4,cx:io was puhl to win over a stipjiurlrr of tliivmimrn 
Pitt, a^iwe have m:n, l>eliaved tinit Downsliires fiiml iirr'e*ealaie 
the extensive me of britery by Government Hut ll is un th 
whole mure likely that Dublin C.atstle opened the game by il 
request early in t7*MX for immediately ffsuii 

Further sunn^ were forwarded, for on 5th April alfr 

interviews with Pitt anil Ihuthmd, a^-aiird C^i-alrtragh lti*i 
Toftluntl wtufld send ** the needful ** h* Dublin. He a«!ds, *■' Pil 
will contrive to let. yiiu have funii |o f^r fiv 

years,** though this was less than C 'asilerragh required. Aflr 
this, It h absurd to deny that Pitt tised rorrupl iiiraiei isirr 
the llniim. He tuietl them tx-cause mily so could tie i-afr 
thrrnigh that corrajd Parliament a mrasurr nilailirig |m'titiiar 
loss tm most nf its member'^^, Pri»batily hr disliked itir work .1 
much as {airnwallhi, wlm hmged to kick the men whom hr ha 
to conciliate. I despise and hate my'^adf every hour/* t^orr 
wallis wrote to Rciis, ’* for engaging in laich dirty work, and at 
sup|>ortctt only by the reflection that wiihoiil an I'nioii, Iti 
Britiih Empire mast lx: dismlved/*^ 

‘ **CoriRWAl.Ut hi, im, nvi, « 

260; Pbwdtn (ii, sjo), wiihwii pread, demei ihr mf 

fund. 
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The winter of 1799-1800 was marked by fierce discontent; 
and again, after the rise of Bonaparte to power, there were 
rumours of invasion which excited the peasants of South Ire- 
land. The men of Dublin on some occasions assaulted Unionist 
Members of Parliament. Cornwallis, however, believed that the 
country as a whole favoured the cause ; and Castlereagh received 
favourable assurances as to the attitude of the great majority of 
Catholics except in County Dublin.^ Some leading Episco- 
palians were appeased by the insertion of a clause uniting the 
Protestant Churches of England and Ireland in one body. This 
concession did not satisfy the Orangemen, who, despite the pro- 
hibition of their Grand Lodge, clamoured against the Union, and 
threatened to oppose it by force. 

So doubtful were the omens when Cornwallis opened the Irish 
Parliament on 5 th February 1800, in a speech commending the 
present plan of unification. Castlereagh then defended the pro- 
posals and declared them to have the support of three fourths 
of the property there represented. After showing the need of 
keeping the debts of the two islands distinct, he explained that 
an examination of the Customs and Excise duties warranted the 
inference that the contribution of Ireland towards Imperial ex- 
penses should be two fifteenths of that of GreatBritain. He claimed 
that this plan would press less heavily on Ireland than the pre- 
sent duty of contributing 1,000, 000 to the British armaments 
in time of war and half that amount in peace. Further, the 
Union would tend to assuage religious jealousies and to con- 
solidate the strength of the Empire. Early on the next morning 
the House divided — 158 for and 115 against Government. This 
result did not wholly please Dublin Castle. Cooke wrote on the 
morrow to Auckland : The activity and intimidation of Oppo- 
sition, together with their subscription purse, does sad mischief. 
They scruple not to give from 3,000 to 4,000 guineas for a vote.” 
Government therefore had to mourn over seven deserters.^ Never- 
theless, this division was decisive. Castlereagh rounded up his 
flock, and by the display of fat pasture called in some of the 
wanderers. Is it possible that the Opposition purse was merely 

^ ‘‘ Castlereagh Corresp.,” iii, 135, 226. On the proposed changes in the 
Catechism there is a long pricis in the Pretyman MSS., being a summary 
of the correspondence of Lords Castlereagh and Hobart with Archbishop 
Troy and Bishop Moylan. 

^ B.M. Add. MSS., 35455.; Dropmore P.,” vi, 121. 
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the device of a skilful auctioneer, who sends in a frieiul to ratnc 
the bids? 

The triumph of Government at Dublin hat! its effeels at West- 
minster. On 21st April iHtXi I'itt explained the Resolutions a-, 
recently acceptetl by the Irish rarliament. He spoke very hi ietly, 
probably owing to ill health, which Ireset hitn through many 
weeks of that year.' lie stKin met a challenger. Thornas Jones 
dared him to combat by accusini' Minister . t*f seeking to rlis- 
franchi.se Irehmtl by corru|>t meatrs. Innleri in argument, they 
now acted tm the [(rinciple 


Fki'trff nl nri|arn Ai tsminlu iiitivriHi. 

After a further dinjiluy uf kn*»w!ri!gr» Juiir-i dr» !arr«l 

that the intruduetkm t^f uki Iri^^.h inl«» that lluir*e 

must destn^y the llriiiHh rtae4itulitsii, whirli, likr 
would fcir ever he threatened with the HWi»rd ««f IH«*ny^au*i 
|icniletl tjver it by a single hair. 

Dinregardiiig rhetoric and clasHital altiisinns* Till jdunged iiiIm 
business* In nnne uf his sjieeche'^i h there a ninijdrr “44lrmrnl 
of a case* He declared the Unit^n tn l^Nt" absniutrly iirtr'i.*i4fy 
a means «f thwarting the marhinatirms nf an enemy ever iiileni 
on separating the twn kingdoms. It wnuld furltirr allay llir 
rdigiaus iinimnsities rife in Irelaiitl, aiul wendd iTaithire t«» hrr 
frct'^lam ami happiness. Hr then uttered Ihene *'■' !l ttiay 

be pr<*jK?r tci leave tn Paaiianient an t*|»p‘U-|imily r^.irdderiiig 
what may !h* fit tt» l>e thme fur Hi’i Maje^ay*'^ t'alludir 
without seeking at pre*'*ent any rule t«» guvnn ihr rii4r4anl 
KHtablishment nr U> make any prt»vi‘a«*n up^ai that 
This statement is n«i| whnlty clear; bill it ansi it’^ r^.ailrxi mt- 
dtntbtedly sspenetl up a pneipect sd (atlhidir F.tiiatiiJ|iaii«*n *aicti 
as Carnwallis bad far mnre clearly saillinrii Hir 'aguifirance 
nf I*ilt*s dedaratinn will appear in the srt|tirk 

On the subject tjf cummerce l*itl laid thwvii the guiding prnn 
ciple that after the Unhm all (‘isstsuiis barriers l^tw^ern liir 
islmneis nught \mi swiqil away m cnmpleldy Im-twrrn Kiig« 
land ami Hcutiaml. If at jiresc!nl they nw’rrvrd fr^aii Ihci giand 
object, it wm for the sake sd reaching it the niMrr purely. In 
compliance with the demand of Irelamk they umild .ilhm* hrr 
to maintain a protective duty of to per cent, lai ans! 


® “Casllercagh C.“nr«r^|L;* lu, 
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woollens, in the latter case for not more than twenty years. He 
then added these words: “The manufacturers of this country 
do not, I believe, wish for any protecting duties ; all they desire 
is a free intercourse with all the world; and, though the want of 
protecting duties may occasion partial loss, they think that 
amply compensated by general advantage.” No more states- 
manlike utterance had been heard in the House of Commons. 
Only by degrees had Pitt worked his way to this conviction. In 
his early Budgets, as we saw, he clung to the system of numerous 
duties ; but, despite the cramping influence of war, he now relied 
on the effects of a two-shilling Income Tax and aimed at the 
abolition of protective Customs dues. He was fated never to 
reach this ideal ; but there can be no doubt that he cherished it 
as one of the hopes of his life. 

Turning next to the question of Ireland's contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer, Pitt set forth his reasons for fixing it at 
two fifteenths of the revenue of Great Britain; but, as this de- 
cision might in the future unduly burden the smaller island, it 
would not be final; and he suggested that at the end of twenty 
years the resources of each would so far have developed as to 
admit of a more authoritative assessment. If, however, in the 
meantime the amount paid by Ireland should be in excess of 
what ought to be paid, the surplus should be applied either 
to the extinction of her Debt or to local improvements. He 
further expressed the hope that in course of time the Debts and 
the produce of taxation would be so far assimilated in the two 
kingdoms as to admit of the formation of one National Debt 
and one system of taxation. Despite the favourable nature of 
these proposals, Pitt encountered a spirited opposition. Grey 
declared the measure to be a gross violation of the rights of the 
Irish people. Sheridan, Dr. Laurence (the friend of Burke), and 
Tierney continued in the same strain; and Grey finally dared 
the Minister to dissolve the Irish Parliament and appeal to the 
people. Throwing off all signs of bodily weakness, Pitt took up 
the challenge. Last year, he said, when the Commons of Ire- 
land rejected the Union, certain members applauded them. 
Now, when they passed it, the same members said “appeal to 
the people.” He refused to do so, knowing well the scenes of 
violence and intimidation that would result from consulting 
primary assemblies of Irishmen. The reference to those bodies, 
so notorious during the French Revolution, clinched his reply; 
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and the House expressed approval of the Cniou hy vutes 
to 30 (21st April iXoo). 

The further debates on the Bill are of little interest. In the 
absence of Fox, Grey was the prota^ninist of Oppusitii.n. B.mkes, 
once a firm .sujtjKirtcr of I’itt, opjjosetl the tneasure. WilU-ironi" 
confessed to tremiiUms uncertainty about it. «»'Urnsii»ly l»ei ai»sf 
the additi*)!! of itX) Irish ineinbers to the IIou-h- vvouUl arid to 
the influejtce t»f the (’r<tvvn, lutt inure probabi) iK-eau n- he fote- 
Hiiw (‘athulic iMnaneipation. I’eel, alreatiy known a . one of the 
most .successful and patriotic of {.ain ashire nianutat turet *. sjH»ke 
up manfully lor the Union, tlmuy.h he tleeply iripciieil that 
Ireland would retain ccrlain protective dutie* ajonnsi Great 
Britain. Very noteworthy, in view oi the son's champion .hip «if 
Free Trade in 1845, was the eontentionof the father that a weak 
country (I relantl) hail no neeii of" protection " ajpuitst a sttoni;er 
one. In reality it woiiltl lie as if a («h<r family shut it** tktors 
against assistance from *1 wealthy one. t bt the iradmi; piojiosals 
Pitt's following was thinned tlowti to t JJ; hut the mam «{»eilion 
went through in May hy overwhehninj; majorities in Imth Jb.u ie j. 
In the following month it jxisHetl through the Irish parhament. 

Castlereagh thereupon tntriKluced a Bill to indrinmly the 
holders of {xjcket Ijorotighs who would h«e patronage by the 
proposed changes. The Government, having n«nv revised iH 
previous resolve, projaised to tiisfram hise as many a-. 84 -unati 
Irish boroughs, amt allotted £ tS.o£«i f«>i r.ich. 01 i. t „•'■«> »,< 00 in 
all. In explanation of this p.iyment it mustlir remrml»rrr»l that 
the owning of mhIi Imrotighs w . r. a inognimi bam «.j proj«-rty, 
as apfxiared iti Pitt's proposal of 1785 to ct*injtcnsa!e Bittich 
owner.s whom he sought to dispossc-is, Nrrthing hnt the near 
afjproach of revolutiott in iHji availed to shatter the stem of 
[HKiket boroughs in Great Britain; and then their «twitef j were 
sent empty away, Thetliffrrence in treatment marks the mfdtra 
tiun of new ideas. In luigland and Ireland a vote and a seal had 
been a form of projicrty. According to the Rights of Man the 
franchise was an inalienahlc right of citizenship 

The list of Union honours and prcferinents having Iwren pub- 
lished, we need not tlwell on that unsavoury topic, except to 
remark that the promotions in the jieerage c .iiferml for services 
in connection with the Union numlwred forty-six, that the 
opposition of the Protestant Archbishop of t ’asHel was Irought 
off by the promise of the Archbishopric of Uubim ; and that the 
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lumber of ecclesiastical jobs consequent on the Union was 
learly twenty. The promotions in the legal profession numbered 
welve. Twelve pensions and four titular honours were also 
rranted. Five aspirants refused the posts offered to them because 
hey expected snug sinecures which “ require no attendance 
Lt all.” In March 1805 Lord Hard wicke, successor to Cornwallis, 
:omplained that his funds were so embarrassed by the various 
:laims that the Irish Civil List had only ;^*I50 in hand.^ These 
lordid bargainings cannot be said to amount to wholesale cor- 
■uption, and did not much exceed those which usually were needed 
:o carry an important Bill through that Parliament On the 
vhole Pitt and his colleagues might reflect with satisfaction that 
:he use of bribes served to cleanse the political life of Ireland in 
:he future. 

The Union of the British and Irish Parliaments is generally 
considered from the insular point of view. This is quite natural; 
or primarily it concerned the British Isles. Nevertheless the 
nfluences which brought it about were more than insular. The 
ormation of the United Kingdom, by the Act which came into 
iflfect on 1st January 1801, was but one among many processes 
Df consolidation then proceeding. France was the first State 
vhich succeeded in concentrating political power at the capital; 
ind the new polity endued her with a strength sufficient to break 
n pieces the chaotic systems of her neighbours. The mania 
>f the French for centralization was seen in their dealings with 
;he Batavian Republic, and with the Swiss Confederation, which 
chey crushed into the mould of an indivisible Republic. Every- 
;vh.ere the new unifying impulse undermined or swept away 
ocal Parliaments or provincial Estates. Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity in practice meant a single, democratic, and centralized 
j-overnment. In seif defence the Powers threatened by France 
sorrowed her political weapons. In succession Great Britain, 
Prussia, and for a time even Austria, pulled themselves together 
ibr the struggle- As the binding powers of commerce also tended 
:owards union, the Nineteenth Century witnessed the absorp- 
:ion of little States, except where they represented a distinct 
nationality. 

Confronted by the new and threatening forces in France, Pitt 

^ M. Mac Donagh, “The Viceroy’s Post-Bag,” 43-53; “Cornwallis 
Corresp.,” iii, 245, 251-6, 267, 318-21. 
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was virtually compelled to abrogate a system under which the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, and Ministers who 
had no definite responsibility, could meddle in military affairs. 
Under the sway of Mars dualism cannot exist. In the crises of 
a great war Cabals and Juntos go by the board. The Irish 
Ministry was little more than a Junto; and Ireland need not 
mourn its loss. 

The loss of her Parliament was far more serious; and if that 
body had represented the Irish people, Pitf s action would be in- 
defensible. But Grattan’s Parliament represented only a small 
minority of the Irish people; and that minority was resolved not 
to admit Catholics to full civic rights. It would have fought to 
maintain Protestant Episcopalian ascendancy; and under the 
conditions then existing England must have drawn the sword on 
behalf of her exacting “ garrison.” 

Even in ordinary times such a state of things was unbearable; 
and the French saw it. Their aim was to strike at England 
through Ireland; and, but for Bonaparte’s dreams of conquest 
in the East, this blow would have been dealt. Fortunately for 
Great Britain, his oriental ambitions served to divert to the 
sands of Egypt a thunderbolt which would have been fatal at 
Dublin. Even as it was, the mere presence of Bruix’ great fleet 
at Brest prolonged the ferment in Ireland, thus emphasizing the 
force of the arguments in favour of Union. As we have seen, 
Pitt placed them in the forefront of his speeches ; and those who 
charge him with hypocrisy, because France did not strike vigor- 
ously at Ireland during or after the Rebellion of 1798, only ex- 
pose their ignorance of the facts and sentiments of that time. 
Throughout the years 1799 and 1800 the thought of invasion 
filled the minds of loyalists with dread, of malcontents with 
eager hope. 

Nevertheless Pitt saw in the Union, not merely an expedient 
necessitated by war, but a permanent uplift for the whole nation. 
From the not dissimilar case of the Union with Scotland he 
augured hopefully for Ireland, believing that her commerce 
would thrive not less than that of North Britain. Still more did 
he found his hopes upon the religious settlement whereby he 
sought to crown his work. Ever since the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth the strife between the Protestants and Catholics had marred 
the fortunes of that land. Pitt believed that it could be stilled in 
the larger political unity for which he now prepared. 


CHAPTER XX 

RESIGNATION 


It is well known that no quiet could subsist in a country where there is 
not a Church Establishment. — George III to Addington, 29th January 
1801. 

O N 25th September 1800 Pitt wrote to the Lord Chancellor, 
Loughborough, then in attendance on the King at Wey- 
mouth, requesting his presence at a Cabinet meeting in order to 
discuss the Catholic Question and proposals respecting tithes 
and a provision for the Catholic and Dissenting clergy. Five 
days later he explained to his colleagues the main proposal. In 
place of the Oaths of Supremacy and Abjuration he desired to 
impose on members of Parliament and officials merely the Oath 
of Allegiance, which would be no bar to Romanists. The change 
won the approval of all the Ministers present except Lough- 
borough. He strongly objected to the proposal, upheld the 
present exclusive system, and demurred to any change affecting 
Roman Catholics except a commutation of tithes, a measure 
which he had in preparation. His colleagues, astonished at this 
firm opposition from the erstwhile Presbyterian of East Lothian, 
begged him to elaborate his Tithe Bill, and indulged the hope 
that further inquiry would weaken his resistance to the larger 
Reform. They did not know Loughborough. 

There is a curious reference in one of Pitt’s letters, of October 
1798, to Loughborough as the Keeper of the King’s conscience.^ 
The phrase has an ironical ring well suited to the character of 
him who called it forth. Now, in his sixty-seventh year, he had 
run through the gamut of political professions. An adept in the 
art of changing sides, he, as Alexander Wedderburn, had earned 
the contempt or envy of all rivals. Yet such was the grace of 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” iv, 337, 
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his curves and the skill of his cxplanatiuns that a new tur 
caused less surprise than admiration. Unlike his rival, Thurlov 
who .stormed ahead, VVedderburn trimmed his sails for ever 
breeze and .showed up best in li^ht airs, Makinjj few frieiuls, h 
had few inveterate enemies; but one of them, tdmrehill. limne 
him as 

Adopting' .nrts by which Kay villains rise 

And reach ihe heiKhts which hnnest tiien ileapisc ; 

Mute at the liar and in the .Senate loud, 

Dull ’inonK the dullest, proudest of the jirouil, 

A pert prim pr;tter of the northern race, 
liuilt in his heart, and famine in his face. 


This wa.s iH-'fore VVedtierbnrn hatl wurmeti him.>«.*lf into f.ivoti 
with Lord Ntirth and won the office of SolieUiir'(»r*nrr,tl C177H 
Two yeans later he Ijceainc Lord Loimhlurrotigli, a title whic 
Fox ascribed to his rancorous abuse of the .Xinerican r>iluiii-.t‘ 
Figuring next us a memlrer of the FoX'Xorth Atltninistraiion,h 
did not long .share the misfortunes of his colleagues, for he .dots 
of his coUeaguc.s contrivtsl not to offend either the King or I'it 
This sleekness had its reward. The perversities of Thurlot 
having letl to his fall in 1792, laiughlxirough became larrd Chat! 
cellor. His sage counsels heightened bis rejmtatitm; ant! i 
October 1794 Pitt assigned to him the delicate task of seek) 
Karl Fitzwilliam and Grattan in order to smorrth over the fUftl 
culties attending the union with the Ohl Whigs. At his hmis 
in Bedford .Square, Bloomsbury, oeeiirred .some of the con 
ferenccs which ensured Fitzwilliam's aeeeptanee of the Iris 
Viceroyalty. Lotighlumiugh urged Pitt hi tio all in his junver t 
prevent a rupture with the Portland Whigs or the Irish {feoplt 
Counsels of ct>nciliatif>n then flowed from his lips luui wrr 
trca,Hured up. In fact, Pitt seems to have felt no suspicion t»f hiti 
despite his eourticr-like ways and his e»instant attend.tm:e tm th 
King. For Loughlummgh, like Dundas, had rnitltved the ev 
rcfuitation of an earlier time. The Marquis <»f But kinghim 
writing to Grenville on an avvkvvard epistnle affecting Lt<ri 
Berkeley, advised him to consult LtnighlMjruugh as a man t 
discretion and undoubted private homiur.* 

Neither Pitt nor Grenville knew that I.oughl>orough hiu 

' ” Dropmore I*.," v, »3 j " Malmesbury Diaries," u, joy. .Hir John Mat 
pherson called l..oughbt»rouKh by far ihc tlcvcrcsi man m ihe rtwnir 
(“ Glenbervic Journals," 54). 
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played them false in 1795. The man who urged them to send 
Fitzwilliam to Dublin with the olive-branch soon tendered to 
George III official advice of an exactly opposite tenour, namely, 
that assent to Catholic Emancipation would involve a violation 
of the Coronation Oath. A day or two later he stated to Rose 
that he had given to the King wholly different counsels, to the 
effect that the Coronation Oath did not apply to the question at 
issue, which referred to a legislative enactment, not to an act of 
the King in his executive capacity.^ Two other legal authorities 
unequivocally declared for this view of the case. 

Whether in the autumn and winter of 1800 Loughborough^s 
secret counsels had much effect on the King may be doubted; 
for George, in his letter of 6th February 1795 to Pitt, declared 
Catholic Emancipation to be “beyond the decision of any 
Cabinet of Ministers.” As for the Church Establishment, it was 
essential to. every State, and must be maintained intact. When 
George had once framed a resolve, it was hopeless to try to 
change it Moreover, during the debates on the Union, early in 
^ 799 ) he remarked to Dundas at Court that he hoped the Cabinet 
was not pledged to anything in favour of the Romanists. “ No,” 
was the wary reply, “ that will be a matter for future considera- 
tion.” Thereupon he set forth his scruples respecting the Corona- 
tion Oath. Dundas sought to allay them by observing that the 
Oath referred, not to his executive actions, but only to his assent 
to an act of the Legislature, a matter even then taken for granted. 
The remark, far from soothing the King, elicited the shrewd 
retort, “ None of your Scotch metaphysics, Mr. Dundas! None of 
your Scotch metaphysics I ” 

The action of Loughborough, then, can only have put an edge 
on the King’s resolve; and all speculation as to the exact nature 
of his “intrigues” at Weymouth or at Windsor is futile. In 
truth a collision between the King and Pitt on this topic was 
inevitable. The marvel is that there had been no serious friction 
during the past eighteen years. Probably the knowledge that a 
Fox Cabinet, dominated by the Prince of Wales, was the only 
alternative to Pitt had exerted a chastening influence on the 
once headstrong monarch; but now even that spectre faded 
away before the more potent wraith of mangled Protestantism. 
The King was a sincerely religious man in his own narrow way; 

^ Campbell, viii, 172; G. Rose, “Diaries,” i, 300, 
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and arguments about the funnuitum Oath wen; as useless with 
him as discussions on Modernism arc with I’iiis X. 

Pitt therefore kept his plans secret. But we must here digress 
to notice an assertion to the ctmtrary. Malmesbury avers that 
Loughborough, while at Weymouth in the autumn of iKixi, 
informal hus cousin, Auckland, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury of the danger to the Kstablished (‘hureh; that the latter 
wrote to the King, who thereujHifi ujibraUlcii I’itt. Now. it i. 
highly (jruhable that Auckland knew nothing of the matter until 
the end of January tSot,' and the secret alnujst certainly tiid 
not come to light until then, when the Arehlnshop, Aurklafui's 
brother-in-law, was a jjrey to nervous anxieties resulting from 
recent and agitating news. Further, n<i such letter frotn the 
King to I’itt is extant cither at the i’ublic Reemd ttflkr. 
Orwell Park, Chevming; aiut if the proposals were known 
tt» George why did he futne at Pitt and ('asllereagh on ^.Hth 
Jatjuary for springing the mine u{Hn» him.^ hinally, if the King, 
while at Weymouth, blarnetl Pitt for bringing the matter for 
ward, why did Mahnesbury censure hittt fur keejiing it •a-t rrt!' 
It is well to prol>c these absurdities, for they reveal the untru-a 
worthiness of the Karl on this questimi. 

To revert to Pitt’s procedure; there were two arguments on 
which he must have rclieel for ctmvincing the King of the itrrd 
of granting Gatholie Kmancipalitm. Firstly, the Irish t'ath«4ic i 
had, on the whole, Itchaved with marked loyalty and tnodr-ialion 
during the wearis(»me debates on tlie I’nion at |)ubhn. a cinme 
of conduct markedly different from the acrid and f.n tious tactic*, 
of the privileged Protestant F.piscopalians. Sccoiully, as the 
summer of tHou wanctl to autunm, the pusiti«m of Great Britain 
became almost dcsjrcrate, Her ally, Austria, harl lost t,..mlwrsk 
and was fighting a losing game in Swabia. Kussia h.sd not only 
left the Second Coalition, but was threatening Knglaiul with a 
renewal of the Armed Neutrality la;aguc. .•\t home a bad barer , i 
was sending u[» corn to famine prices; and seilition again raised 
its head. Irs such a case woiib! trot a patriotii ruler waive his 
objections t<j a measure esrJciitial not only to peace and «pnrt in 
Ireland, but to the stability of the I'nitctl Kingdom^' The latter 
consideratitm derived arldetl force from the fact th.tt Bonaparte, 
fre,sh from his triumphs in Italy, was inaugurating a jHdky fd 


* "Malmesbury Diaries," tv, .‘t ; " Auckland Jourrrals," w, na sj. 
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conciliation which promised to end the long ferment in the west 
of France and to make of her a really united nation. While he 
was allaying Jacobinical zeal and royalist bigotry, could Britons 
afford to keep up internal causes of friction, and, disunited 
among themselves, face a hostile world in arms? In such an 
emergency would not the King waive even his conscientious 
scruples, and at the cost of some qualms pacify and consolidate 
his nominally united realms? 

For it was certain that the Irish Catholics would not rest now 
that the boon of Emancipation was well within reach. Pitt and 
Cornwallis had aroused their hopes. While not openly promising 
that the portals at Westminster should be thrown open to 
Roman Catholics, Ministers had allowed hints to go forth 
definite enough to influence opinion, especially in Cork, Tip- 
perary, and Galway. In fact, Castlereagh assured Pitt that the 
help of Catholics had turned the wavering scales in favour of 
Union.^ The claims of honour therefore required that Pitt should 
do all in his power to requite the services of a great body of men, 
long depressed and maligned, who, when tempted by the foreigner 
to revolt, had on the whole shown remarkable patience and 
fidelity. The pressure of this problem was too much for the 
scanty strength of Pitt. Worried by private financial needs, and 
distressed at the bewildering change in European affairs, he broke 
down in health in September — October; and a period of rest 
and change at Addington’s seat at Woodley, near Reading, was 
all too short for a complete recovery (i8th October to 5 th Nov- 
ember). Addington, describing this visit, remarked that Pitt 
had become one of his family- Neither of them knew that a time 
of feud was at hand. 

At the close of the year Castlereagh came from Dublin to 
London to confer with Ministers on legal and other details con- 
nected with the proposal of Catholic Emancipation. By that 
time Loughborough’s sharp opposition to the measure was 
known at Dublin Castle, where Cornwallis declared all resist- 
ance to the measure to be mere madness. The Catholics, he 
reported, were quiet merely because they were confident of suc- 
cess. Cooke, though once opposed to Catholic Emancipation, now 
accepted it as a necessity."^ Nevertheless in the King’s view 
Catholic Emancipation was wholly incompatible with his Corona- 


^ “Castlereagh Corresp.,” iv 8-12. 


2 Idzd.f iii, 418; iv, 13, 17-20. 
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tion Oath and with the Church Kstablislunent in England. In 
the middle of Decemlxir the Chancellor tlrcw up an able anti 
very detailed Memorandum on the legal a^tpect^^ t»f the case. He 
even di.scoursed on the proselytizing zeal tjf Rotnanists anti the 
material cause.s of discontent in Ireland which the Unititj wtmkl 
probably dis[)el. A.s Cooke remarked, the {»aper sceinetl designed 
to close the question for ever.' 

IMtt was equally tletenninetl U» set the tjucstiun at rest. He 
and Ca.stlereagh had ctmfidence in the issue; and t'ortJwalHs 
declared that if I’itt were firm he wniihl meet with nt» tlifRculty, 
Accordingly I’itt inserted in the King's Speech for the ensuing 
.session a pa.ssage expressing confidence that I’arlininrnt wouhl 
.seek to improve the lieiielits aheatly secuieil by the Act of 
Union. Tim phrase was smooth enough to leave the King’s 
con.science unrufikd. and on 23rd January he assenteii to the 
Sjieech, rcH|uestirig that no change Im marie,' lUit while I’itt 
.sap{>etl the ajrprnaches to the citadel, Loughliorongh counter- 
mined him. On what day and in what manner he informeil 
the King of the proposed measure of Catholic Etnaneijratinn is 
not clear, Ikmibly George scented mischief in a short csm. 
versation with Spencer and Grenville akmt the middle of 
January. Hut his brain wa.s set on fire by something which he 
heard on 27th or 2Hth January. On the latter dayfWetitresdayji, 
during the tex<h at St. James's I’alaee, his liehaviuur Iw-trayrd 
unu.suai excitement, and he said warmly to Windham, a friend 
of the measure, that he regarded all supjKtrtrr*. ol it a** " jicr- 
•sonally inrii.spo.sed " to him, Waxing hotter in the ctmi ie <if the 
function, he declared in a loud voice to Ihmtias; " Wh.»t is this 
that the young Lord [Castlereagh j has brought over, which they 
are going to tlirow at my head? Lord C, catnc over with the 
plan in Sefitember. ... I shall reckon any man my jiersonal 
enemy who projKwc.H atry such measure. 'Lhe most Jacobinical 
thing I ever heard of." 

This extraorilinary outburst naturally led Ministers to confer 
together on the morrow ; and they requester! (ircnvilk to pre{*arc 

' PcUew, i, mi fin. TItc ortginal i« in " H, ti ," ItrSsini ji orfr-jg ), */j, 
together with nineorliers for or against c’athoJic Kinaiuipaonn, some wnh 
notes by CMtIereatjh. 

' The first Imperial Parliament met «n a-mtl January ; tun ume wa% taken 
up in swearing in members and ehwrsinK a .Sfwakcr. Addmirnm uaa« lm»cn 
The King's .Ipeech was fised fitr jind f'rbriiary. 
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I [)aper explaining the proposed changes in the form of oath for 
ncinbers of Parliament and officials. Grenville declined this 
a.sk, which Pitt himself then undertook. Thi.s question, I may 
Kite, was far more difficult than outsiders could understand, 
ra.stlereagh's interviews with Pitt in September, and now again 
n January, had only recently brought Ministens near to an agree- 
nent, a fact which fully accounts fiir the delay in drafting the 
irajmsals in a form suitable for the King’s in.spcction.‘ On that 
lay George took another step betokening irrevocable opposit- 
on. He begged Addington to see Pitt and convince him of 
he danger of the measure. The King confe.s8ed that he could 
earcely keep his temper in speaking about it; for it portended 
he de.structian of the Kstablished Church and the end of all 
irder in civil life. Addington therefore paid a visit to Pitt, who 
:annot have been well plea.sed to see him acting as a tool of the 
iving. The interview, however, seems to have been friendlj', 
uul it inspired Addington with the complacent hope that he 
latl dissuaded Pitt. Po.ssibly he or Auckland alarmed Dr. Moore, 
\rehbisluip of (.’anterbury, and set the bishops in motion. 
')ther persons working to this end were the Karl of (dare aiul 
htr Irish Primate. The latter tonk a jirominent [lart in arousing 
he fears of the King. Cooke wrote; “The Primate was a great 
au tl. wai: much consulted by the King, for ever with him, or 
n corrcsponilence with him. . . . I'he Archbishop of Canter" 
wry was at first «o nervous that for ten or twelve nights he 
:ould not sleep, and our Primate was daily with him, encourag” 
ng him."* 

it Is uncertain how far Pitt was aware of the many adverse 
nfluences playing upon the King; for his papers on this topic 
ire unusually .scanty. On the 30th he sent a draft of his proposul.s 
:o Loughborough, a .sign that he would {lersevcre with them. 
On the morrow Gerirgc again summoned Addington to the 
[)alace,and adjured him to form a Ministry. Thi.s offer precederl 
the arrival of any Intimation from Pitt of his de.sire to re.sign if 
liis advice were rejected. Addington for hi.s part begged to he 
sxcused; whereupon the King exclaimed: “Lay your hand 
upon your heart and a.sk yourself where I am to turn for .support 
Kjim do not .stand by me." * Meanwhile Pitt was inditing his 

' " Catilleretigh Corresp.," iv, 17-20 ; G. Hose, “ Diiiric*," i, jo,!. 

’ iv, 81. 

’ (i. Rose, “ IJiaricM," i, 309 j Pcllew, i, 387. Addington afterwards de- 
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famcju.s letter of Jiinuar>% to the Ksng^ of whkh thin Hum- 
mary must suffice : 

ritt luis heard with deep rrgrrt of ihv rjpjHedUMO ilr*p!a>'rd Uy His 
Majesty to the pmptmb tif talhuUe Km*uu"i|u!iiin, whsrh .or ap|»Hiveti 
by the? niajeuity of the ('abirset and ri^ardrd ^vi 4 nalural nripirl lo tho 
Act of Uniiin, *rhe adrniiision of Calholicf* anel u* e^rrlahi 

ortkcH, and of (.atholies m ParliarnriU, now involvr^^ liisir of no danger 
to the Kstablbhrd c'hurch or lo the Proimtani ilts- C atlndies 

disclaim the obnoxious irnriH emre hrid tty llinn. A lorin «l tmth can 
Ih: devised to fxehule iturie tiinse-ntrrs who may havr against 

the eonsliUitUtn either in Cliurrh or Suir. The Irnh rallioir elergy 
may 1 h? ateirhtHl to the ChtvrriimeiU by making Ihnr maniimainr fiarlly 
dejamdeiit em the Sute, rfianges wonh! adapt the ion-iliHilimi to 

present needs. Pitt llirtrlofe earnr'illy ronniirmls ihr tnr^-mir to tho 
consideralion of lUs Majr?4y. Mcanwhdr nu '4r|er wdl be ukm m Iho 
niaitrr; but» if an ex-aminalion the mrasiiir ^dnnild tmt approved, 
Pitt will beg to be alhiwed to rrxign* though ni ^urti 4 way as to 
sian the least jansible diffit uliy. Pmally hr ukr% ihr hlw^rty of most 
resprclfullyi but rxplieiity, submiliiiig loVowr Mafrviy ihr mdHprnwblo 
nr^rmity of efff?«rtuatly di^'miiiirfwtiieing, in ihr whoir of ihr ininv^xl, 
all iltempte to make nm of Vour MajeityS tiAiiir^ oi to iniiintre the 
opinion of any individuitl tin any |mri of the xiilijeet.** 

In the \m% sctntcmre PitI Milminisierod a lellinu amt «li|pnfiecl 
rebuke far the riutra|;e«-ius liehavitnir i»f the Kiny; al the irv/A /\ 
reply came <m the rnorriw, couehed 10 {wnojiotedy undootunat-- 
teal term?*, which Hufficiently refute ttie nsintHir lhal it w%ts cum- 
pusetl by that jHdished talker, larnghliuruygh. CirrU'ge deilarccl 
that his Oath butuul him tu supiMurt the Kshdilidird l/hiirch ; 
that State ufficiaL must t>e in active cummuniun with that: 
Church, lie therefisre refyseit |«* discipis the presrfit prufiirtalH, 
which te'ideif to destroy the groundwork of ihr Ihiiediuiih^o* 
Re.ij>tTting the sumjesled truer of silriire he wtolr lidhwB : 
** Mr. Pitt once ac<juainle«.l with itiy seiitiments, hh assuring 
me that he will stave off the only ijuesiion wliereuit I frar ffarra 
hh letter we can never agfee--Tor the advantage and cssmlort of 
cantinuing to have his advice and eKcrtions m piibfit, affairn I 
wUI certainly abstain from talking nn this subject which h tHe: 
one nearcfil my heartT The meaning of these words $s nut eany 
to fix; but ipimrently the King meant to say that hii dienoo 

itmycd thmm kn«rs ttf ifi« King in Him wlnrb Hr i-«n%i4ryr4 «ioiniah>lo 
far puWimt0ii, 
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on the subject was conditional on Pitt promising never to bring 
it forward again. Now, Pitt had made no such promise. He 
required that, while the King was examining the proposals of his 
Cabinet, he would abstain from setting his counsellors against 
it George III evaded this request, thereby leaving himself free 
to talk at large against Catholic Emancipation while he was 
supposed to be examining its details. We may be sure that this 
sentence clinched PitPs resolve to resign at the earliest possible 
moment^ 

He said so in his reply of 3rd February to the King. He ex- 
pressed both regret at the King's resolve on this question, and a 
desire to consult his convenience, though continuance in office 
even for a short time became very difficult in view of the King's 
refusal to undertake to discountenance the use of his name 
during the interval. In every respect the accession of another 
Minister was to be desired. Pitt closed this painful correspond- 
ence with a letter, also of 3rd February, requesting a pension of 

1,500 a year for Long, one of the secretaries of the Treasury, 
whose private means were so slender as to leave him in discom- 
fort if he should resign. The King briefly assented to Pitt's 
retirement and to Long's pension. To Long's services the King 
accorded a few words of thanks: to those of Pitt not a word. 
This is the more remarkable as Pitt was then suffering from an 
attack of gout which depressed him greatly; but, as we shall 
see, the King in private expressed his deep obligations, and 
requested him to keep in office until all the new appointments 
were settled.^ This involved a delay of nearly six weeks, which 
were among the most trying of his career. 

On 5th February the King succeeded in persuading Adding- 
ton to form a Ministry. Accordingly on the loth he resigned 
the office of Speaker, being succeeded by Sir John Mitford, 
afterwards Lord Redesdale. There is no ground for the insinua- 
tion that Addington snatched at office. He took it without 
eagerness but from conscientious conviction; and Pitt, with the 
usual generosity of his nature, assured him of his support as a 

^ Grenville agreed with Pitf s letter to the King, but doubted the possi- 
bility of precluding discussion on the question, as it was already in the 
papers. He assured Pitt that he would act closely with him (Grenville to 
Pitt, 1st February 1801 ; Pretyman MSS.). Pitt afterwards declared that his 
resignation was largely due to the manner in which the King opposed him. 

® “ Lord Colchester’s Diaries,” i, 224. 
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private member. C)f I’itt's etillca'jpies Grenville, Duiul.i**, S[«'n- 
cer, and Windham ufTcred their rrsi|*n.itii>ns: so ah<t did t urn 
Widlis and Cia^itlerea^h at Dublin. Turthuid irtaimHl thr Humr 
Kecrctary.ship. Of late hr hatl wavered «»u the*<uhjeet <>{ t ’atlni 
lie Kmaneipatioii. perhaji-. nwiii}; t<» the argument * uf Luttgh 
borough. Westmurlatjd ami Oh.ith.un a! **' kept their jH-sition . 
of Lord I’rivy Situl ami I.orrl l'rc*.idcnt. The retention of uffnr 
by the latter armiHeii some ctimmcnt ; hut a i the earnest tiesire 
of I’itt was to disarraiige the Miriisiry as little as ptwihle, he 
probably approver! eomlnet which otitsidet i contletmierl as tin 
brotherly. 

The following letter from fhathain. dated Wimhe.ter, r.th 
February, is of uUerest After expreHsing his rrgirl at rift'-, 
resignation, he continues; " the measure ilicli oj grant- 

ing further intlulgence to the {‘allrolics I have neither tinse, nor 
imieed wouhi it lie of any u ,r, to say anything .it present, I 
will only observe that if, by lieing on the spot, I t ouhi in any 
degree have contributed even to put olT the extremil)- to whiih 
the agitation of it has Icrl, I shoukl think I had rhme much, and 
I should be most unhajipy in having licen absent ; otherwise I 
consider myself as fortunate ttt having avoided a discussion 
which could only have been {lainftti to me in many As 

things stand, I shall certainty think it iny duty to come to town 
in a few days, and I will defer, till we mtret. atiy further remarks, 
1 will only add that if your |»art is irrevocably taken, the King 
could not have acted more wisely than in having ret otu sn to ihe 
Speaker. ... I sec all the diftknlty and dclicat v of y.,ui titua> 
tiun." ‘ 

Far le,s.s charitable were the sentitm-nts of Dmidas in the fo| 
lowing letter: 

\Vitnh!e4*«ti. y / o# . Okn.* 

I know not to what stage the H|ieakcr'« rndraViittrs to fomi an Arrange 
ment have pnawtlcd! tiul it is tinjamililr (or me rii»l to whojirr mio 
your ear my conviction that no Arrangement ran Iw (mined under him 
as its heatl that will not crtmible to pieces almost as si»om as f«»mird 
Our friemh who, m an ad of (ricnd«hip and attarhineni lo you agree m 
remain in oftice, tio it wnh the ulinust cltagtin ami unwilhngnes*, ami 
among the other considerations which ofirralr o|«»« them the (rrlmg 
that they are embarking in an Administration under a hriui locally m 
cajMkbk to carry it on and which must of course simmj !>». «« o( 

' I'ilt M.S.S., fsj. » yiRSyman MhX 
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ridicule is uppermost in their minds. Add to this that, though they will 
not certainly enter into faction and opposition, all the aristocracy of the 
country at present cordially oonnected with Government, and part of it 
under you, feel a degradation in the first Minister of the Country being 
selected from [stc] a Person of the description of Mr. Addington with- 
out the slightest pretensions to justify it, and destitute of abilities to 
carry it on. Depend upon it 1 am not exaggerating the state of the case; 
and a very short experience 'vvill prove that I am right; and the Speaker 
will ere long feel that he l:ia.s fallen from a most exalted situation and 
character into one of a very opposite description. Save him from it if 
not too late. Yourself exclncied from it, I am afraid nothing permanent 
can be formed; but if the Speaker was to advise the King to call upon 
the Duke of Portland to form an Administration, I am persuaded His 
Grace at the head of it, witH either Steele, Ryder, Lord Hawkesbury, or 
even Mr. Abbott as his CLuancellor of the Exchequer, would fill the 
public eye infinitely more tlian anything that can be found upon the 
plan now in agitation. By ttie answer I have received from the King to 
my resignation I must entreat you without delay to send for my corre- 
spondence with Lord Westmorland in order that I may be sure of what 
my recollection suggests, tHat I refused to give the promise of the 
Government at home that what was then proposed was the ultimatum 
of concession. 

The last sentence of Chatham's letter refers to the difficulties 
of Pitt's position. These have nearly always been overlooked. 
Yet his decision turned finally on a question of honour. It is 
true that neither Pitt nor Cornwallis gave a distinct pledge to 
the Irish Catholics that the Cabinet would press their claims 
if they would support the Union. But no such pledge could 
have been given without exasperating the King and the privi- 
leged phalanx at St, Stephen's Green. Therefore, when the 
critics of Pitt demand to see the proof that he made a promise, 
they ask for what, in the: nature of the case, could not be forth- 
coming. Cornwallis and Castlereagh were aware of the need of 
extreme caution in making overtures to the leading Catholics; 
and they afterwards denied that they gave a distinct pledge. 
Nevertheless, some of their agents induced the Catholics of the 
south and west of Ireland, to act in a “highly useful” manner, 
which averted an otherwise dangerous opposition. Castlereagh 
explained this to Pitt early in January;^ and the scrupulous 

^ Castlereagh Corresp.,^^ iv, 8-12. Both Grenville and Windham declared 
in Parliament in May 1805 that hopes were held out to the Irish Catholics, 
and that their support of tlie Union was the result (Hansard, iv, 659, 1022). 
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Minister mu.st have cnnshlered these promises as a debt of 
honour. That some of the kadijtjj Irish t 'atholics viewed them 
in the same light apjKjars in an accoimt of a repic-smtative 
meeting held at Ryan’s house in MarllKustuy.h Street, Ihihlin, 
on 27th October 1804. Ryan then set forth the «uudition <)f 
hi.s co-religionists at the time of the l-nioii, and reterred to the 
stipulations made to them by Ciovernment. tUhers, induding 
Lord Fingall anti a barrister, Scully, follou-etl; and after two 
more meetings, they resolved to {letititm I'itt. who had by that 
time returned tti on'tee, it being known th.it he w.t*. at heart 
favourable tti their claims.* Hut in his ’.jwerlr of May 1805 
ot) thi.s topic, he said,"! tiitl mil make a tli.tinct plrtlgc. On 
the contrar}', 1 believe the line of .irgiunrnt I took w.e., that if 
it should lat thought right to give wh.if the t'atholic-. ret|uited, 
it might be? given with more safety to the 1- nijiire * 

VV^hat the stipulations were is not cir.ir, for with tin-, exception 
the Irish Records are disappointingly silmt. Hut a 1 . clear that 
Canning finally came to consider them bimhng on .in honour- 
able man. In his great sjK-cch on Catholic hniaiuipatiun in 
March 1827, while admitting that Hitt i«t tKtio made no ilefmite 
promise to the tkithoUcs, he adtlrrl these nol.iblr woriU: "The 
C'atholics were made to Iwlteve, and that twHrf wa-. .i jH»werful 
inducement to them to lend their aid toward * the accomplish 
ment of the measure (the Uniotjj that in the Imjtcrial l'arli.iment 
the tjuestioM which so nearly comernet! therrs would lie more 
favtarrahly entertaineil. . . . There i-. no tribmMl, however -lolemn, 
before which I am not prrparerl to depose to my firm iirlief in 
the sincerity of Mr. Hitt’s wishes anrl intentions to carry it." 
Thi.s passage once for all refutes the charges of insinerrity which 
certain of Canning's biographers have bnuight against Hilt. 

Light is thrown on this topic by notes of Itishop Tumline. Hitt 
con.sulteti his former tutor at this crisis; for on fair I’elcruary he 
wrote warnirrg him of his approaching resignation on grounds 
which he dcHtreti to explain. He added ” I am in the firm {kt* 
suasion that an Arrangement can lx? formed to whi» h I c an give 
a cordial general supjiort. and which may keep everything safe,"’ 
The bishop thereufam came tie town ami saw much of Hitt, 
whose conduct he thus de-arilirs; " 1 never ’uw Mr Hitt in m«crc 
uniformly cheerful spirits, although everyone alcoul him was dc- 

’ '* H. t).," freknil It’Brfesp.), «ii». * Harnard. w, r«i^. 

* I'’rriyw4n 
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ected and melancholy. He talked of his quitting office with the 
itmost composure, gave the King the highest credit for the 
lotions on which he acted, and also fully acquitted those who 
vere supposed to have influenced his sentiments and conduct, 
de felt some dissatisfaction at the conduct of one who was notB. 
^abinet Minister, and was under great obligations to Mr. Pitt, who 
lad by intrigues and misrepresentations and every unfair means 
n his power endeavoured to influence people^s opinion on the 
question and to excite alarm and prejudice against him.” The 
‘eference here is to Lord Auckland, but nothing definite is 
mown as to his conduct The bishop then states that Pitts 
equanimity was surprising, inasmuch as his resignation would 
reduce his income to less than that of a country gentleman and 
necessitate the sale of Holwood. Nevertheless, no hasty word 
fell from him even in the most confidential conversation; but 
he talked cheerfully of living in privacy for the rest of his life, 
and expressed satisfaction that men who were attached to the 
constitution would carry on affairs of State. The safety of the 
country seemed to be his only concern. Tomline then describes 
the cause and the circumstances of PitPs resignation:^ 

While the business of the Union was going on, Lord Cornwallis had 
informed the Ministers in England that the support of the Catholics to 
the measure would in a great degree depend upon the intention of 
Ministers to remove those disabilities under which they at present 
laboured. This produced in the Cabinet a discussion of the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, as it is called, and Lord Cornwallis was author- 
ized to declare that it was intended by Government, after the Union 
should have taken place, to grant to the Catholics some further indulg- 
ences; but he was not authorized to pledge the Government to any 
particular measure, nor was any plan of this kind settled by the Cabinet, 
When the King’s Speech was to be drawn up for the opening of the 
Imperial Parliament, the Catholic Question naturally occurred and gave 
rise to a good deal of discussion in the Cabinet. Mr. Pitt, Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Spencer, Mr, Dundas, and Mr. Wyndham declared them- 
selves in favour of Catholic Emancipation; and the Lord Chancellor, 
the Duke of Portland and Lord Westmorland against it. Lord Chatham 
and Lord Liverpool did not attend the Council, the former being at 
Winchester as military commander of that district and the latter was 
confined to his house by illness. 

The King was of course informed of this division in the Cabinet and 


^ Pretyman MSS. 
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took a decided part by talking against the question freely and openly to 
everyone he saw. On Wednesday, the 28th of January, the King said to 
Mr. D[undas] at the lev'ee in such a voice that those who were near 
might hear him — “ So here is an Irish Secretary come over to propose 
in Parliament the Emancipation of the Irish Catholics, as they call it ” — 
and then he declared himself in the strongest degree hostile to the ques- 
tion. This was of course reported to Mr, Pitt, On the Friday (the 30th) 
the King sent for the Speaker to the Queen^s House and conversed with 
him a long time. Upon my mentioning this circumstance to Mr. Pitt, 
he said he knew what happened at that interview and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with it. He had before told me (namely, the first night he saw 
me, Saturday, Feb. 7th) that he knew nine days before that he should 
be under the necessity of resigning. On the 31st Mr. Pitt wrote his first 
letter to the King. Two letters only passed on each side, which see. 
Mr. Pitt did not see the King till at the levee on Wednesday the nth 
[February]. The King spoke to him in the most gracious manner — 
“You have behaved like yourself throughout this business. Nothing 
could possibly be more honourable. I have a great deal more to say to 
you.^' — “Your Majesty has already said much more than the occasion 
calls for.'’ — “Oh no, I have not; and I do not care who hears me; it 
was impossible for anyone to behave more honourably,” After more 
conversation of the same kind the King desired to see Mr. Pitt in the 
closet. The levee continued, and, some little time after, Mr. Pitt said to 
the King: “ Your Majesty will pardon me if I take the liberty of saying 
that I fear I shall not be able to attend Your Majesty in the closet.” 
“Oh yes; you must; I have just done.” The King went to the closet 
and Mr. Pitt attended him. Nothing could exceed the kindness of the 
King towards Mr. Pitt: he was affected very much and more than once. 
The conversation lasted more than half an hour ; and in the course of it 
the King said that, tho’ he could no longer retain Mr. Pitt in his service, 
he hoped to have him as his friend. Mr. Pitt, with strong expressions 
both of duty and attachment and love to His Majesty, submitted that 
any intercourse of that kind might be injurious to His Majesty's Govern- 
ment; for that it was very important that his new Ministers should 
appear to act by themselves and for themselves, and that if he was 
frequently with His Majesty, unfavourable conclusions might be drawn 
concerning his interference or influence. This seemed to satisfy the 
King, and they parted. At the levee the King spoke in the highest terms 
of Mr. Pitt’s conduct throughout the business of his resignation, and 
said that it was very different from that of his predecessors. 

This narrative needs little comment, except on the phrase that 
the Cabinet had promised to grant the Catholics “ some further 
indulgences.’^ Probably the schism occurred on the extent of 
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those concessions, Pitt and the majority desiring the admission 
of Catholics to Parliament and to offices of trust, while Lough- 
borough and the minority refused to do more than grant some 
measure of support to the Irish priests.^ The King probably 
opposed both concessions; and Pitt seems to have ascribed his 
strenuous opposition more to the intrigues of Auckland than to 
those of Loughborough. In this he was probably mistaken. 
The best judge on this question, the monarch himself, certainly 
looked on the Chancellor as a traitor. But in truth the crisis 
could not be avoided. The King acknowledged as much in his 
effusive comments on the extremely honourable conduct of 
Pitt, but he also most firmly declared that he could no longer 
retain him in his service. This was in effect a dismissal. On 
1 8th February, George wrote a brief letter expressing his sorrow 
at the close of Pitt's political career and his satisfaction that 
Parliament had passed the Ways and Means without debate. 
Thus did he close his correspondence with a Minister who had 
devotedly served him for more than seventeen years. 

There is little need to notice the hasty and spiteful comments 
of Lord Malmesbury, that Pitt was playing a selfishly criminal 
game by resigning, with the evident aim of showing his own 
strength and being called back to office on his own terms.^ The 
Malmesbury Diaries at this point consist chiefly of hearsays, 
which can readily be refuted. But this calumny spread widely, 
and Fox finally barbed it with the hint that the substitution of 
Addington for Pitt was “a notorious juggle,” the former being 
obviously a dummy to be knocked down when it suited Pitt 
to come back fancy-free about the Catholics. Fortunately, the 
correspondence of statesmen often supplies antidotes to the 
venomous gibes of bystanders ; and a case in point is a phrase 
in Grenville's letter of 13th February to Minto: There was no 

' In “H. O.,” Ireland (Corresp.), 99, are long reports of the Irish Catholic 
bishops, dated November 1800, on the state of their dioceses. The bishops^ 
incomes did not average more than ;^30o a year. The Archbishops of Dublin 
and Tuam reckoned the total number of parish priests and curates at 1,800, 
of whom 1,400 were seculars and 400 regulars. The benefices numbered 
1,200; each required the services of two priests. The destruction of the 
seminaries in France and the poverty of the Irish made it impossible to 
supply or support 2,400 clergy. Other papers follow for and against Catholic 
Emancipation. See also “ Castlereagh Corresp.,” iii, ad fin. 

^ “ Malmesbury Diaries,” iv, 3, 8, 9, 14. 
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alternative except that of taking this step [resignation] or o1 
agreeing to the disguise or dereliction of one's opinion on one 
of the most important questions in the whole range of oui 
domestic policy." ^ 

Pitt has been sharply censured for his excessive scrupulous- 
ness in resigning at so serious a crisis. But the verdict mus1 
depend on three main issues, the importance of the question a1 
stake, that of the services rendered by the Irish Catholics, anc 
the nature of the promises made to them. Now, no one will den> 
that in the days when France was striving to effect the inde- 
pendence of Ireland — for Bonaparte was thought to be pressing 
on the war with that aim in view® — the question of the Unior 
stood paramount It was the most important problem confront 
ing Parliament since the Union with Scotland in 1707; and the 
difficulties encountered were greater than those raised by the 
Scots. The services of the Irish Catholics to the cause of the 
Union are not easy to assess; but Castlereagh, a cool judge 
rated them high. In such a case a man of sensitive conscience 
will deem himself bound to those who, in reliance on his sense 
of honour, acted in a way that ensured the success of his measure 
Above all, in so tangled a situation the final decision will depend 
on the character of the statesman. Walpole would have waived 
aside the debt of honour. Pitt resolved to discharge it. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice another slander, that Pit1 
resigned because, in his inability to procure peace from France 
he intended to put Addington in office merely for that purpose 
to be ousted when it was fulfilled. No evidence is forthcoming 
in support of this version, which found no small favour witt 
Continental historians of a former generation; but it is now cleai 
that the split occurred solely on Catholic Emancipation. Those 
Ministers who approved it resigned; while its opponents re- 
mained in office, namely, Portland, Chatham, and Westmorland 
The same is true of the subordinate offices. The new Cabinel 
decided to grant only occasional relief and a “ compassionate 
allowance ” to the Irish priests.** In several other matters it5 

^ “Dropmore P.,” vi, 445. Mulgrave, who knew Pitt well, was convinced 
of his sincerity in resigning. His letter of 9th February 1801 (quoted b) 
R. Plumer Ward, “ Memoirs,” i, 44) refutes the insinuations of Sorel (vi, 10 1' 
that Pitt resigned because he could not make peace with France. 

* “Castlereagh Corresp.,” iii, 285. 

^ “Lord Colchester’s Diaries,” i,,286. 
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policy differed from that of Pitt; and Addington soon made it 
apparent that he was no stop-gap. 

But now this clear issue was to be blurred in the blinding 
glare of the King’s lunacy. The causes of the malady of 
February i8oi were partly physical, partly mental. While still 
agitated by the dismissal of his trusted Minister, the King, two 
days later, went to church on the day appointed for the National 
Fast. That day of supplication for delivery from the perils of 
the time was shrouded in gloom and snow. He remained a long 
time in church and took a chill. Nevertheless, with his wonted 
energy he persisted in transacting business with Addington, 
until the stress told on the brain. On the i6th slight feverish 
symptoms began to develop. Yet Addington saw him often 
about new appointments, until on Sunday the 22nd the symp- 
toms caused some concern. Willis, son of the man who had so 
much control over him during the illness of 1788-9, now came to 
the Queen’s House, and resumed the old regimen. Dr. Gisborne 
was also in attendance. From the notes of Tomline we glean 
curious details about the illness. The bilious symptoms were 
very pronounced, and after the 23rd the King became worse. 
His manner became nervous and “hurried.” He went up to 
Willis and shook him eagerly by the hand. When the Queen 
and princesses rose to leave, he jocosely extended his arms so 
as to stop them; whereupon Willis stepped forward, and, looking 
at him earnestly, told him he was very ill. The King at once 
said with a deep sigh : “ I see, I cannot deceive you. I have 
deceived all the rest. They think me well ; but I cannot deceive 
you.” He then burst into an agony of weeping, threw himself 
into Willis’s arms, and said: “You are right. I am ill indeed. 
But oh! for God’s sake, keep your father from me, and keep off 
a Regency.” 

After weeping for a quarter of an hour, he walked about the 
room with Willis for an hour and a half. In the evening he 
grew worse. At 2.30 a.m. he went to bed, while the Duke of 
Kent and Willis watched by the door. As in the previous 
seizure, intervals of calm and reasonableness alternated strangely 
with fits of delirium or even of violence. Now and again he spoke 
collectedly, and at such times those about him rejoiced to hear 
the familiar “ What, what,” wherewith he prefaced his remarks."^ 


^ Pretyman MSS. 
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Frequently he declared that he would uphold the Church of 
England ; or again his thoughts started away from the loathed 
spectre of a Regency. On 2nd March the illness took so violent 
a turn that his life seemed in danger; but, as was the case twelve 
years before, long spells of sleep supervened and brought his 
pulse down from 136 to 84. His powers of recovery surprised 
every one about him. By 6th March he was so far well as to be 
allowed to see the Dukes of York, Kent, and Cumberland. Not 
until 9th March did he undergo the more trying ordeal of seeing 
the Prince of Wales. On that same day he requested to see Pitt, 
who very properly declined, suggesting, with all deference, that 
Addington was the proper person for an interview.^ 

Meanwhile, at or just after the crisis of the illness, Pitt gave 
a very important pledge. If we may trust the far from convinc- 
ing statements of Lord Malmesbury, who had the story from 
Pelham, the King on 7th March charged Willis to inform Pitt 
of the improvement in his health, and to add the biting words : 
“ But what has not he to answer for who is the cause of my 
having been ill at all?*' Pelham further asserted that Pitt, in a 
“ most dutiful, humble and contrite answer,’^ wrote down his 
resolve to give up Catholic Emancipation.^ Now it is almost 
certain that Pitt sent no such letter, for none exists either at 
the Public Record Office, Orwell Park, or Chevening. Tomline 
asserts that Pitt sent by Willis a verbal assurance that he would 
not agitate Catholic Emancipation again during the King's reign ; 
whereupon George III exclaimed: “Now my mind will be at 
ease.” The bishop, however, believed that Pitt's assurance was 
reported in a more emphatic form than was warranted; and the 
statesman does not seem to have considered himself absolutely 
bound by it. Yet the written assurance sent by Rose to the 
King on behalf of Pitt seems binding during that reign.^ 

Thus had the King conquered — ^by madness. No incident in 
the life of Pitt is more unfortunate than this surrender. The 
King had made an ungenerous use of the privileges of an invalid, 
and the pressure which he put on Pitt passes the bounds even 
of the immorality of a sick-room. The illness began with a chill 
due to his own imprudence; but he used its later developments 
to extort a, promise which otherwise would never have been 

^ G. Rose, “Diaries,” i, 313, 330; “Lord Colchester^s Diaries,” i, 244. 

^ “Malmesbury Diaries,” iv, 31, 32. 

® G. Rose, “ Diaries,” i, 360 ; Stanhope, iii, 304, 305. 
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forthcoming. Nothing but the crisis in the King^s illness led 
Pitt to waver. For at the end of February he authorized 
Castlereagh to send to Cornwallis at Dublin a declaration 
intended to reassure the Irish Catholics. It pointed out that 
the majority of the Cabinet had resigned owing to the impossi- 
bility of carrying Catholic Emancipation at the present junct- 
ure. He (Pitt) still resolved to do his utmost for the success 
of that cause; and therefore begged them to refrain from any 
conduct which would prejudice it in the future. Cornwallis 
delivered this and another paper to the titular Archbishop of 
Dublin and Lord Fingall for circulation among their friends and 
found that it produced good results.^ Far different, of course, 
was the effect produced on those few who knew of PitPs private 
promise to the King. They contrasted it with the contrary 
promise to the Irish Catholics and drew the most unfavourable 
inferences, forgetting that between 27th February and 2nd March 
the King’s illness had taken so dangerous a turn as perhaps to 
justify the use of that political sedative. 

While blaming Pitt for weakness in giving this pledge to the 
King, we must remember that the prolongation of the reign of 
George III was the first desire of all responsible statesmen. 
The intrigues of the Prince of Wales and Fox for a Regency 
were again beginning; and thus there loomed ahead an appall- 
ing vista of waste and demoralization. In these circumstances 
Dundas and Cornwallis came to the conclusion that the King’s 
conscience must not again be troubled. Grenville seems to have 
held firm on the Catholic Question.* But his colleagues now 
took an opportunist view. Pitt had two or three interviews 
with the Prince of Wales, late in February and early in March, 
and made it clear that the Prince would be well advised to 
accept the Regency Bill drafted in 1789. On the Prince asking 
whether this was the opinion of certain of Pitt’s colleagues, who 
then opposed that Bill as derogatory to his interests, Pitt at 
once replied in the affirmative; and when the Prince further 
objected to certain restrictions on the power of the Regent, Pitt 
declared that no change would be acceptable. They parted 
courteously but coolly; and we may be sure that the Prince 

^ “ Cornwallis Corresp.,” iii, 343-9. 

^ lbid,y iii, 346; “Lord Colchester’s Diaries,” i, 243. The writer in the 
“ Edinburgh Review” for 1858, who censured Pitt, failed to notice the entire 
change in the political situation brought about by the King’s acute malady. 
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never forgave Pitt for his uncompromising assertion t»f the rights 
of Parliament. 

So dark was the outlook at home and abrtwd that Pitt was 
persuaded, probably by Dundas, Tomlinc, R<»se. and Canning, 
to re-consider the whole que.stion with a view to continuance in 
office, provided that some .suitable position were Anind for 
Addington. The bi.shop {lenneil some notes tif shar[t criticism 
on the conduct of Addington, affirming that, if he had been 
(jatriotic and sincere, he would have pressed Pitt to remain in 
office. The following wor<is .are remarkable: " Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dun- 
das and my.sclf had a Umg conversation ujwn this jHiint at Wim- 
bledon: and lam satisfied that, if Mr. Addington h.ttl entered 
into the idea cordially, Mr. Pitt's resignation might have been 
prevented." lie adtls that they drew up a tentative scheme of a 
Cabinet, Pitt remaining ;i.s chief, while Addingttin was to be a 
Secretary of State; but the latter rcjectctl this iwllgnantly.' 
Pitt alw) finally deemed the plan " utterly impr«j>er," ami threat- 
ened to hold atemf from tha.se who would not sup{K>rt the new 
Admini.stration or croaktul about its instability. The action of 
Dunda.s and the bishop was unfortunate; for it gave rise to the 
report that Pitt was intriguing with them for a shuffling of 
offices in which he woultl again come out at the top; and, as 
u.sually happens, the mcanc.st version tjvcrshadowetl the truth. 

Fortune willed that the new Ministr)', by far the weakest 
Mini.stry of recent times, slunilil win two brilliant sm frsscs and 
.secure a not itiglorioti.s peace. Ku iKJwildering a cli.uigr seemed 
impossible in the tlark days of h'ebruary March when it 
wa.s the bounden duty of every strong man to remain at his 
post, and of umier>.stiuiics to staml asitle. The fates and 
Addington willcti otherwise, Pitt resignetl on 14th March, 
nineteen days before Nelson triumplusl at Ctqicnhagen, 

Meanwhile Pitt had ctuleavourcti to place the nation's finance 
on a sountl footing. His Hutlget s{>ecch of iHth February has a 
ring of confidence and pride. True, the cxjienscs were unprece- 
dentedly heavy. Great Britain had to provide ill 4,117,000, 
and Ireland 785,000, for the army ahme. The navy cost 
£15,800,000; the Ordnance £1,938^00. The bad seasons or 
other causes having lessened the yield of the Incatne Tux and 
the Malt Tax, he prapc.>setl further imjmsts ujam sugar, raisins, 
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tea, paper, timber, lead, and all exports without exception. He 
increased the Excise duty on horses, even those used for agri- 
culture, on stamp duties, and on the postage of letters. He also 
urged that not less than ;£‘200,000 (the normal amount) should 
be set apart for the reduction of the British National Debt. 
Over against these depressing proposals he set the notable 
fact that British commerce prospered more than ever, and that 
the revenue showed remarkable buoyancy. From these extra- 
ordinary symptons he augured that the strength and spirit ot 
the people were equal to all the demands of the crisis; and he 
declared that the attachment of the nation to its revered mon- 
arch and beloved constitution furnished a moving spectacle to 
Europe. The House accepted these crushing imposts without 
demur. 

He found it more difficult to reconcile his followers to the 
sway of Addington. As we have seen, Dundas had already ex- 
pressed to Pitt his scorn of him and his desire for a Portland 
Ministry. Rose also refused to serve under a man whom he 
accused (unjustly, as we now know) of worming his way to office; 
and the high-spirited Canning declined to give to Pitt any pledge 
except that he would not laugh at the new Prime Minister. It 
is clear that Canning, like his chief, disliked resignation. As 
the gifted young Irishman wrote, it was not at all good fun to 
move out of the best house in London (Downing Street) and 
hunt about for a little dwelling.^ Ryder and Steele kept their 
posts. 

Singular to relate, the Mr. Pliable of so many Ministries was 
soon to be turned out. Loughborough, on whose back Adding- 
ton climbed to power, forthwith received a direct intimation to 
withdraw. The Lord Chancellor therefore closed his career, the 
King bestowing on him for his services to religion the title Earl 
of Rosslyn. To finish with him, we may note that his settle- 
ment near Windsor and his assiduous courting of the royal 
favour finally secured an epitaph quite as piquant as any which 
George bestowed. On hearing of Rosslyn's sudden death early 
in 1805, the King earnestly asked the messenger whether the 
news was trustworthy; and, on receiving a reassuring reply, he 
said: “ Then, he has not left a greater knave behind him in my 
dominions.’' The comment of Thurlow on this gracious remark 

* Bagot, “Canning and his Friends,” i, 180. 
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is equally notable: “ Then I presume that His Majesty is quite 
sane at present." 

One of Pitt’.s friendships was .severetl by the crisis. As we 
have seen, he deeply resented the part played by Auckland. To 
hks letter of remon.strance he replied very briefly that, wi«lcly as 
they dififered on the topic at issue, they differed ijuitc as much 
a.s to the que.stion on which .side there hatl been a failure of 
friend.ship, confidence, nr attention. The rupture Irecame com- 
plete on 20th March, when Auckiatul declared in the Lords 
that Pitt’.s re.signation was involved in mystery which the eye 
could not penetrate. The insinuation wounded I'itt tiecply; and 
hi.s intcrcour.se with Auckland entirely ceased. Pitt was not 
exacting in hi.s .social intercour.st:; but no man «»f high feeling 
can endure .secret opjmsitinn, followed by a veiled insinuation 
that what he has done from high principle rcsuitc<l from 
motive.s that cannot bear the light. This is art un|«ird»nable sin 
that ends friend-ship. 

With all his outward composure, Pitt must have felt deep dis- 
tress at his failure to complete the Union by the act of grace 
which he had in contemplation. The time wits rijje, indeed over- 
ripe, for a generous experiment, whereby seven tenths of the 
Irish {jcople would have gained religious wjuality. If the popu- 
lace of Dublin hailed with joy the St. 1 ’atrick‘s cross «■» the new 
Union Jack,* we may Imj sure that Irishmen, irresjwH tive of 
creed, would have joined heart and soul in the l.trgr( national 
unity which it typified. 1 1 is proltablf that Pitt, whm granting 
the franchise to Iri.sh Catholics in 1 793. resolved to make the 
other concessions at an early date. Hut the cause of Catholic 
Klmancipation having been prejmliced by the unwi-ie haste of 
Fitzwilliam in 1795, and by raids am! revolts soon after, the time 
of the Union was the first which he couitl seize with any chance 
of .success; and he ho|Hal to vitalize that Union by an act which 
would then have been hailed as a boon, Such acts of grace are 
all too rare in the frigid annals of Kritish Parliaments, The 
Anglo-Saxon race build.s Its political fabric tmi ext hnively on 
material interests; and the whole .structure is the uglier and 
weaker for this calculating hardties.s. At the time of the Union 
with Scotland, the counsellors of Queen Anne utterly failed to 


* **Cftitlereiigh iv, 14, 
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touch the hearts of the Scots; and it was left to commerce 
sluggishly and partially to mingle the two peoples. In contrast 
with this dullness, how inspiring are the annals of France in the 
early and best days of the Revolution. Then the separatist 
Provincial System vanished as a miasma; and amidst the eager 
hopes and class renunciations of that golden day the French 
people found a unity such as legislators alone can neither make 
nor unmake. With the insight of a statesman Pitt now sought 
to clinch legislation by sentiment. He desired to vivify the 
Union with Ireland by a concession which would come with all 
the more graciousness because he had not introduced it into the 
legal contract of marriage. But the outcome of it all was, for 
himself resignation, for the two peoples the continuance of their 
age-long feud. 


CHAPTER XXI 

PITT AND HIK KRIKNDS 


NothioK could Iw more pluyftd, and a{ the name itme imire mittui itve. 
than Pitt’s conversation on a variety of topics white siitmg in the lihtary at 
Cirencester, You never would have jjucsned that the tnan Ueforr you was 
Prime Minister of the country, and one of the greaiesi that ever tilled that 
situation, iiis style and manner were ijuite liiosc of an at tonudishcd itllet. 
— " Malmesbury Itiarics,” iv, jp}. 

T he conflict of jiartics ant! interests is a^it t« thin the citclr 
of a statesman's frientis; ami in that a|;r «if rclcntlcH*, strife 
the denuding forces wurketl havtic. Only he who pisscHstrs truly 
lovable qualities can {mss through such a time with cum{«iraiivply 
little loss; and such was the lot of Pitt. True, his circle wa* 
somewhat diminished. The op|K«ititH» of Iknkes had tteen at 
times .so sharp a.s to le.sscn their irttimacy; and the reputation of 
Steele had .suffered .seriously from fimtncial irregularities.' Pitt's 
afTcctiun for Dundsis and Grenville hari also tiHiled; hut on 
the whole his friendships sttuKl the test of time Itctter, jirrhaps, 
than those of any statesman of the eighteenth eentury. i Vr 
tainly in this re.sjrcct he compares favourably with his awe- 
in.spiring father. Not that Pitt jmssessed the charm of alTahility. 
On most pensons hi,s austere self concentration prirduml a rcjwl* 
lent effect; and it must l>e confessed that the Grenville strain in 
his nature doweretl him with a fund of more than ordinary 
English coldness. Such was the opinion not only of the French 
whom he desigtjedly kept at arm*.s length, but even t>f 
his follower.s, to whom his aloofness seented a violation of the 
rules of the parliamentary game. But It was not in his nature to 
expand except in the heat of debate or in congenial s*>eiety. In 
general his stiffness was insular, his prc-fHcupation profound. 
I.ady Hester Stanhoi>e, who saw much of him in the closing 

‘ WraxiUl, iii, 458. For Pin's earlier friendship-* »«e my former volume. 
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years, pictures his thin, tall, rather ungainly figure, stalking 
through Hyde Park, oblivious of all surroundings, with head 
uptilted, “ as if his ideas were en air^ so that you would have 
taken him for a poet.^^ ^ 

The comparison is as flighty as Lady Hester's remarks usually 
were, though the passage may depict with truth the air that Pitt 
assumed when walking with her. No one else accused him of 
having affinities to poets. In truth, so angular was his nature, 
so restricted his sympathies, that he never came in touch with 
literary men, artists, or original thinkers. His life was the poorer 
for it. A statesman should know more than a part of human 
life; and Pitt never realized the full extent of his powers 
because he spent his time almost entirely amongst politicians of 
the same school. His mind, though by no means closed against 
new ideas, lacked the eager inquisitiveness of that of Napoleon, 
who, before the process of imperial fossilization set in, welcomed 
discussions with men of all shades of opinion, and encouraged 
in them that frankness of utterance which at once widens and 
clarifies the views of the disputants. It is true that Pitt's private 
conversations are almost unknown. They appear to have ranged 
within political grooves, with frequent excursions into the loved 
domains of classical and English literature ; but he seems 
never to have explored the new realms of speculation and 
poetry then opened up by Bentham and the Lake Poets. A 
letter of the poet Hayley to him will serve to suggest the extent 
of his loss in limiting his intercourse to a comparatively small 
coterie: 


Felpham, near Chichester, Sept 9 [?].^ 

Dear Pitt, 

Why are you slow in doing the little good in your power? Yes: 
great as you are, the real good you can do must be little; but that little 
I once believed you would ever haste to do with a generous eagerness 
and enthusiasm, and therefore I used to contemplate your character 
with an enthusiastic affection. That character, high as it was, sunk in 

^ “Mems. of Lady Hester Stanhope,” iii, 187. 

^ From Mr. Broadley’s MSS. Hayley’s efforts on behalf of Cowper have 
been described by Professor E, Dowden, “Essays: Modem and Eliza- 
bethan” (1910). Ultimately a pension of ;£3oo a year was assigned to Cow- 
per: the authorization, signed by the King and Pitt, and dated. 23rd April 
1794, is now in the Cowper Museum, Olney, Bucks, so the secretary, Mr. 
Thomas Wright (editor of Cowper^s Letters), kindly informs me. 


my estimation from the calamitous delay concerning the promised 
pension of Cowper, a delay which allowed that dear and now released 
sufferer to sink into utter and useless distraction before the neglected 
promise was fulfilled. Will you make me some amends for the affec- 
tionate concern I suffered for the diminution of your glory in that 
business by expediting now a pension eagerly but ineffectively solicited 
by many great people^ as I am told, for a most deserving woman, the 
widow of Mr. Green, the consul at Nice? . , . Deserve and receive 
a kind and constant remembrance in the benedictions of a recluse who 
has still the ambition to live in your regard by the good which he 
would excite you to perform. At all events forgive this very unexpected 
intrusion and importunity from the old and long sequestered admirer of 
your youth, 

W. Hayley. 

Hayley’s letter is a trifle too presumptuous in tone even for 
an old friend; but it affords one more proof of Pitfs neglect of 
literary men, though it is but fair to remember that in 1793-4 
he was hard pressed by the outbreak of war with France and the 
struggle to keep the Allies together. Still, the greatest of states- 
men is he who, in the midst of world politics, neither neglects 
old friends, nor forgets the claims of literature and art. In this 
connection it is painful to add that he allowed the yearly stipend 
of the King’s Painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to be reduced from 
£200 to £$ 0 . On Reynolds soliciting the secretaryship to the 
Order of the Bath, he was told that it had been promised to an 
official of the Treasury. Another request, proffered through his 
patron, the Duke of Rutland, also proved fruitless, and he had 
reason to write with some bitterness — “ Mr. Pitt, I fear, has not 
much attention to the arts.” ^ His neglect of literature and the 
arts was the more unfortunate because George III and his sons 
did not raise the tone of the Court in this respect, witness the 
remark of the King to Gibbon at a State function. “Well, 
Mr. Gibbon, it ’s always scribble, scribble, I suppose.” ^ 

Apart from these obvious limitations in Pitt’s nature, there 
was a wealth of noble qualities, which ensured life-long devotion 
from those who penetrated the protective crust and came to 

^ “ Rutland Papers,” iii, 229, 241 (Hist. MSS. Comm.). Soo, too, Tomline 
said that Pitt had no ear for music, and little taste for drawing or painting, 
though he was fond of architecture, and once drew from memory the plan 
of a mansion in Norfolk, with a view to improving it (Lord Rosebery, “ Tom- 
line^s Estimate of Pitt,” 34). 

^ “ Glenbervie Journals,” 195. 
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know, not the statesman, but the man. In him the 
command respect and excite affection were happdy ba anced 
To a manly cLage which never quailed m the hour of disaster, 
and a good sense that provided sage counsels alike ® 

and public affairs, he added the tenderer gifts. His affection 
given was not lightly withdrawn. He looked always on the bes 
side of men, and to that noble failing, if failing it be, most of h^ 
blunders may be ascribed. Even when his confidence was abused 
he was loth to take revenge, so that Canning expressed regret 
at his reluctance to punish those who betrayed him. uc a 
man will often make mistakes, but he will also inspire the devo- 
tion that serves to repair them. Moreover, even his opponen s 
were forced to admit the conscientiousness of his conduct. On 
this topic the testimony of his friend Wilberforce is of va ue, 
for they had differed sharply as to the rupture with France in 
1793; and, somewhat later, Wilberforce lamented the relaxation 
of Pitt’s efforts against the Slave Trade. Yet their differences 
did not end their friendship; on 30th November 1797 the phil- 
anthropist wrote as follows to Sir Richard Adorn on the subject 
of the reformation of morals: 


. . . There is one point only on which I will now declare we per- 
fectly coincide, I mean, that of a general moral reform being the only 
real restorative of the health of our body politic. But I hesitate not to 
say that, tho’ the Government is in its system and principle too much 
(indeed ever so little is, as I think, too much) tainted with corruption, 
yet it is more sound than the people at large. You appear to feel the 
disposition of the public to yield an implicit assent to Ministers without 
stopping to investigate the causes of that disposition (which are chiefly 
to be found in the violence of the Opposition and the established pre- 
dominance of party). I will frankly avow no man has lamented this more 
than myself; I may indeed say more than this. I have endeavoured 
both in public and in private to fight against it. But selfishness has 
diffused itself thro' the whole mass of our people, and hinc illae lacrymac. 
You mistakenly conceive, as do many others, that I am biassed by 
personal affection for Mr. Pitt. When we meet, I will rectify your error 
on that head. . . 


Again, on 20th February 1798, Wilberforce wrote to William 
Smith, an active Abolitionist and now prominent in the Oppo- 

^ “ Malmesbury Diaries," iv, 26; G. Rose, “Diaries," i, 4. 

2 Pitt MSS., 189. 
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sition, deploring the dilatoriness of Pitt, but inaintuiiiing that 
his patriotism was purer and more clisintereHtcd than that of 
anyone not under the direct influence of t:hristian pritjcipks. 
He adds these words: 

I speak not this from the partiality of jH'rsotial affeetioii. In fact for 
several years jmst there has been so little of the taJim veKt tt Mtlm 
nolle tlmt our friendship has starved for want of mttrimcul. I really love 
him for his public riualities and his private ones, though lliere tort ho 
is much misuncleratood. Hut how can I exjwt that he shoulil love me 
much, who liave been so long rendering myself in various ways vrsatious 
to him, and, above all, when, (Kxir fellow, he never sehouls his nnml by 
a eesstttion from political ruminations, the monl blimling, hardening, 
and souring of all others? ' 


These passages explain why the |jcrs«nality r>f I’itt attracted 
all that was purest and most patriotic in the public life of 
Mngland. Men might disagree with particular actions, but they 
•saw in him the saving genius of the State; anti this was the 
dominant feeling until the year 1801 when events scattereri his 
following anti reduced public life almost to a state r»f chaos. 

His character, then, was strong in the virtues of steatlfastness 
and loyalty, on which the social gifts cart rtR>t tieeply anti tear 
perennial fruit. Of these he had rich .Htt»rc. Ilfs conversations 
po8Hes.sed singular charm ; for his melotliuus voice, faeilr fancy, 
and retentive memory enabled him to atlorn all topics. His 
favourite theme-s were the Greek and I.atin Cl.o.sics, 'i'he rttorns 
at 1 lolwootl or Waltncr were strewn with vohmies of his lavourilc 
authors, on whom he dclighterl to cottver^ai at Icngtii, Grenville 
declared to Wellesley that IMtt was the test classical schtdar he 
had ever met. Yet, with the delicate tact which hade him en- 
liven, not dominate, the social circle, he refrained from obtruding 
tho.se .subject.s on occasioii.s when they would te neither known 
nor appreciated. Equally g<KKl was his kn«iwle«!gp of English 
literature; .so that in the company of kintired spirits, the flow of 
wit and learning, imagination and c.X{K:rience, must have rivalled 
that of the Literary Club over which Dr, Johnson held sway. 

Unfortunately, only the merest .scraps survive; but the testi- 
mony of Pitt's friends suflRce,s to refute the Whig Icgeiul as to 
his cold and calculating .selfishnes.s, which fdlcil even the hours 
of leisure with schemes for making him.self necessary bi the King 


‘ " Life of Wilterforce," 11, 370, 
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and country/ On the contrary, he was fond of society, throwing 
himself so heartily into the conversation that the savant was 
merged in the wit, the Prime Minister in the genial companion. 
His jests were of that Attic flavour which seasons without 
stinging; and this was the outcome, not of calculation, but of a 
kindly disposition, which delighted to throw off political cares 
amidst the tide of mirth which he helped to carry to the full. 
He also felt increasingly the charms of country life, and at Hob 
wood was never more happy than when labouring along with 
his gardeners in the effort to enhance the beauty of his grounds. 
This strenuous work, together with horse exercise and occasional 
bursts with the West Kent or Dover hunt, provided the recrea- 
tion which enabled his naturally weak and gout-ridden frame to 
withstand the wear and tear of official life up to his forty- 
seventh year. 

In town he delighted to visit friends in an informal manner, 
and was never more pleased than when he could have games 
with children. His romp with young Napier and the two Stan- 
hopes when they succeeded in corking his face, has been already 
described; but it appears that even in 1805, when beset by 
manifold cares, he often dropped in at Broom House, Parson’s 
Green, the residence of Sir Evan Nepean, and would ‘'take a 
chair in a corner, and, laying aside state and gravity, would 
gambol and play with the boys.” ^ At times his repartees were 
piquant. When his friend and admirer, the Duchess of Gordon, 
who had not seen him for some time, met him at the hvie and 
asked whether he talked as much nonsense as of yore, he laugh- 
ingly replied: " I do not know whether I talk so much nonsense: 
certainly I do not hear so much.” ^ 

Is it surprising that a character so benevolent, and social gifts 
of so much charm, should attract men about him? Of those who 
came forward to fill the gaps of the circle, only two, Wellesley 
and Canning, were men of powers so exceptional as to claim 
more than passing notice. Though descended from families 
domiciled in Ireland, they differed widely, except in versatility 

^ The estimate of Pitt by Wellesley, summarized above, refutes the un- 
generous remark of Lecky (v, 72) that he took little delight in books and 
“was a politician, and nothing more.” Lecky was perhaps misled by the 
ignorant libel on Pitt in Wraxall, iii, 223. 

^ “Diary of D. Scully,” quoted by Dr. Hunt, “Transactions of Royal 
Hist. Soc.” (1908), p. 12. 

^ Lord Rosebery, “ Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt,” 33. 
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and devotion to Pitt. Wellesley's nature was Saxon in its 
hardness. Like his younger brother, the future Duke of Wcllifl# 
ton, he rarely displayed signs of emotion; but his temperamc:l^ 
though cold at the heart, thrilled at the approach of great *4^^ 
perilous enterprises, amidst which he rivalled his brother ^ 
activity and resourcefulness. Accordingly, his Viceroyalty ^ 
India moved Bonaparte to envy, patriotic Britons to rapture** 
applause, and the parsimonious Directors of the Company ® 
carping criticisms. Those who deny to Pitt the gift of choo^f^ 
able and inspiring men, forget that he made Wellesley Govern#^ 
General of India, and supported him in his quarrels with 
India House. As Earl of Mornington, Wellesley had hcl|^ 
the Irish Administration in various ways, and became 
acquainted with the Grenvilles. Plis first letter to Pitt, ckl^ 
Dublin, January 1785, expresses thanks for assistance and 
the offer of support in case the annoyances of his situation 
him to England. Thus, Mornington was first attracted to Pt 
by his loyalty to subordinates; and, later, after his return ^ 
England, respect for the Minister ripened into admiration 
love of the man. 

They had much in common. Manly in bearing, persistent « 
purpose, and prompt in decision, they were also richly dowef« 
with social gifts. Like Pitt, Mornington had classical 
ments and literary gifts of no mean order; and his high spifi 
and powers of repartee must have brought new energy to tt 
jaded statesman. Entering Parliament as member for WindsiJ 
he found his duties far from congenial. On some occasiul 
nervousness marred the effect of his speeches ; and his constili 
ents involved him in so much expense and worry as to prumj 
a request, in the autumn of 1794, for the intervention of l*ii 
seeing that his rival, Isherwood, had ‘‘ the means of supplylii 
the rapacity even of the electors of Windsor." On 4th Octoh 
he thanked Pitt for relieving him from further obligations l 
” the worthy electors of that loyal borough"; but he centime 
for a time to sit in Parliament. Meanwhile his fine presence m\ 
lively converse brought him into favour with the Prince ^ 
Wales. On 4th August 1793, writing at Brighthelmstone, I 
heartily congratulated Pitt on the surrender of Valencienm? 
which sanguine persons hoped might hasten the end of the Wi 
But, he added, “ I own my most sanguine expectations carwi 
reach the notion of our being able to bring down the power ^ 
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France in one campaign to the level to which I think it must be 
reduced for our safety and for that of the rest of the world. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has been pleased to be most gracious 
to me. ... I suppose you have heard of his dinner on the cap- 
ture of Valenciennes. We sat from five till half-past ten, and 
many were very drunk, particularly H.R.H. He really did the 
honours most admirably. . . In the next letter, of the early part 
of August 1796, Mornington sends a quatrain of Latin Elegiacs 
which he had composed at Dundas^s house, on the exploits of 
Wurmser in relieving Mantua, of Davidovitch at Roveredo, and 
Quosdanovitch at Brescia (not Verona), which seemed to presage 
the ruin of Bonaparte. 

Mantua Vurmisero gaudet, Rovereda Davido, 

Et Verona tibi, Quosdanovice, patet 

Vae mihi (raptor ait Gallus) ne forte per Alpes 
Heu ! Bona pars in rem cogar abire malam.’^ 

For some time Mornington had felt the charm of Indian history; 
and the blend of energy with romance in his being may have 
prompted Pitfs selection of him as Viceroy in 1797. After a 
most tedious voyage he reached the Hooghly in time to foil the 
blow which Tippoo Sahib, Bonaparte’s prospective ally, aimed 
at Madras. In his letter to Pitt, written there on 20th April 
1799, he expressed a hope of the capture of Seringapatam, and 
continues thus: I assure you that my nerves are much strength- 
ened by all the exertions which I have been obliged to make, 
and in this land of indolence I pass for rather an active, stout, 
hardy fellow and can now fast till four o’clock (save only a bit 
of biscuit and a glass of port). I am happy to hear that you are 
better than you have ever been in your life. There is no com- 
fort in mine but the distant hope of seeing you all again safe, 
well, and quizzing in England. I have only one request to make 
to you if you do not mean to abridge either my doleful days or 
the period of my Government — do not suffer that cantancerous 
[szc] fellow, Sir J[ames] Craig, to be made commander-in-chief 
in Bengal. Send me a sober discreet decent man, but do not 
allow the etiquette of throwing inkstands to be revived at the 
Council Board.”* 

^ Mantua rejoices in Wurmser, Rovereda in Davidovitch, Verona is 
open to Quosdanovitch. “Woe is me,” says the greedy Gaul, Bonaparte, 
“ I shall have to be off through the Alps and go to the dogs.” 

" Pitt MSS., 188. 
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that Wellesley had been slighted, it might be due to a suspicion 
that he himself harboured it. Pitt then begged Wellesley to 
regard this frankness as the best proof of real friendship.^ 

Wellesley showed his good sense by acquiescing, and their 
letters though rare, became thoroughly cordial. Writing at 
Patna on 6th October 1801, he gently reproached Pitt for his 
long silence, especially for not explaining the reason of his 
resignation; he also expressed the hope that he approved his 
remaining at Calcutta until a successor was appointed. He added 
that his state progress up the Ganges to Patna had been 
favoured by an easterly gale of unusual strength which the 
natives ascribed either to his happy star or to an Order in 
Council. As for his health, it was better than in ‘‘ the reeking 
House of Commons/’ Again at the beginning of 1804 he ex- 
pressed regret that Pitt had neither written nor vouchsafed any 
sign of approbation at recent events, including the victory ot 
Assaye, which assured British ascendancy in the East. 

At last, on 30th August 1804, three months after resuming 
office, Pitt apologized for his neglect on the ground of excess of 
work in preparing to meet a French invasion, in which he had 
so far succeeded as to hope that the attempt might be made. 
At that time he expected Wellesley to come home in order to 
escape the petty cabals of the Company’s Directors; but he left 
the decision entirely to him. Pitt’s next letter, at Christmastide, 
breathes a profound hope for Wellesley’s speedy arrival as a 
means of lightening the then heavy burden of political life. 
Wellesley, however, on 2Sth March 1805, announced his chival- 
rous resolve to remain in India another season owing to financial 
troubles and disputes with the Company. To Dundas, in May 
1805, he wrote: I imagined myself to be one of the best friends 
of the Company, but I hear that I am a traitor, and a con- 
spirator, and an interloper. Time discovers truth, and I must 
leave the Honourable Courts’ opinions to that test” “ In August, 
after transferring his duties to Cornwallis, he set sail for Eng- 
land, and landed in time to have a few last words with Pitt, The 
interview must have been deeply affecting. At its conclusion 
Pitt fainted away. Of all the estimates of Pitt none breathes 
deeper devotion than that of Wellesley. Was it not because he 
at last saw the pettiness of his own pride and petulance when con- 


^ Stanhope, iii, 232; Rosebery, “Pitt,” 213-7. 
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trasted with the self-abnegutinn of him who w.is indy the lirent 
Commoner? And did not even ins metfnrit- career in die La«t: 
pale before the full-orbed splendour of the quarter uf a century- 
of achievement which made up the public life i>f I'itt? 

The other enthusiastic friend was typically Iri-dr in trtU{K;ra~ 
ment. Celtic in vivacity and charm, femininr in sen-.itivme.ss. 
Canning was dowered with virile {HTsistener anti pugnacity, I 
histrionic and versifyittg janver he rivallcti his ctumtryimin, 
Sheridan, who never forgave him fur tleserting the Whigs and 
going over to I'itt. Tim loss was indeed serious; tor the yi>un|»' 
orator was far more tlian a frimdear. As editor of the '* , Anti- 
Jacobin," conjointly with llookhain Frere, he covered with ritli- 
culethe detractors of their country, anti heljierl on the revival of 
national sjurit which Ircgan in lyyK. Hut he also jH»s'rf'sse»l gretnt; 
administrative talents, tlisplaying as Under Secretary for Foreifrri 
Affairs an insight into character in which his chief, C»ie(iville, 
was signally lacking. Canning's letters to Hitt on the iiegotiji- 
tion at I-ille in 1797 show signs of those inductive {Hnver * whicH 
upj>ear at their zenith In his brilliantly correct inference tt*Ti 
years later that the Danish fleet must be umtrhrrJ Irotn the 
clutch of Na[»leon. 

The statuesque calm of Hitt’s ijcrsonality charmrrl and over- 
awed this impressionable Irishman from the time of their first 
interview in the .summer of tpj 2 , Always versatile am! sotne- 
time.s shifty, he seems instinctively to have felt In him th«2 
needed counterpart. As the l^zar AleKjuuler leaned on the rock- 
likc Stein in the crisis of t.Su, so (‘.umitig gainetl strength and 
confirlciice from reliance on Hitt He on his side to«ik a keen 
interest in his disciple, discerning in him the propagatt»r of the 
Hitt doctrine ancl tratlition. At times the fostering care bet aine 
fatherly, A case in |>o|Rt was Canning’s marriage with a svealthy 
Scottish heiress f July iKoa). Hilt rcgardctl this event as essen- 
tial his success as the future leader of the party, Indeed, ho 
absorbed was he in his own thtjughls duriisg the rule to thet 
church as not tf» notice a pert remark t»ft 'arming’s frirnd. Hook- 
ham Frere. The clergyman, Frere. and he were in a coacH 
driving along Swallow Street itrwartis Hrtjok Street when a 
carter who saw them caller! out: "What! Hilly Hitt* ami with a 
parson too! " Thereu|Km Frere burst md with the daring jest, 
" He thinks you are going to Tyburn to Im hanged privately! ” 
But Hitt was too pre-occupied to notice the gibe. Again, after 
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the ceremony, in the vestry Pitt was so nervous as to be unable 
to sign as a witness, and Canning had to whisper to Frere to 
sign without waiting for him.^ They ascribed his strange inaction 
to extreme regard for Canning. But surely another explanation 
is more natural. How could a man of keenly affectionate nature 
share in that ceremony without feeling deeply his own lonely 
lot? Three and a half years ago poverty and debt had stepped 
in to part him and Eleanor Eden. Was it not the wraith of his 
buried love which now hovered before him, blotting out the 
sight of the carter, deafening his ears to the jest, and palsying 
his hand? 

PitPs resignation of office sorely tried his friends; for, without 
informing them of the inmost reasons that prompted that step, 
he pressed them to remain in office under his successor, Addington. 
As we have seen, some of them refused. Of those not holding 
Cabinet appointments, Rose and Long, joint Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Lord Granville Leveson- Gower, a Lord of the Treasury, 
and Canning, joint Paymaster of the Forces, decided to resign. 
Pittas silence and his urgent requests to his friends to remain in 
office were of course open to misconstruction ; and several of his 
supporters echoed the malicious assertion of Frere, that his aim 
was for Addington to take office as a locum tenenSy and sign a 
discreditable peace, whereupon he (Pitt) would come back to 
power and find his former supporters in their old places. 
Malmesbury gave colour to the story by stating that Addington 
described himself as locum tenenSy a remark utterly inconsistent 
with all that is known of his complacent pride. Nevertheless the 
slander gained general currency, and, even now, despite convinc- 
ing refutation, dies hard. That Canning and others resented 
Pitt’s silence and his pressure to remain in office is undeniable; 
but, while saying nothing as to the cause of his own conduct, he 
explained clearly to Canning that, as a friend, he was gratified 
by his conduct in resigning, however much he deplored his 
action on public grounds. Of course the tu quoque retort was 
inevitable ; but Canning’s curiosity was not gratified.^ 

For a time he talked of breaking with Pitt, and sent him a 
copy of a letter to Frere couched in those terms. Pitt replied 

^ Gabrielle Festing, “ J. H. Frere and his Friends,” 31. 

- ‘‘Malmesbury Diaries,” iv, 8; Pellew, i, ch. xi; G. Festing, “Hookham 
Frere,” 42-4; R. Bell, “ Canning,” 176; H. W. V. Temperley, “ Canning,” 62-3. 
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calmly on 26th April 1801 that on reviewin'^ his contluct I 
found it neither unkind nor unfair. While lamentiiHi that Cai 
ning should thus have misunderstood his conduct, he expresst 
a resolve to forget the incident and a hojie that their friendsh 
might endure. Serenity such as this is the best cure to Celt 
susceptibility. But other grievances were discovered, and t 
1 2th July Canning dashed off to Frere a furious missive fu 
of dashes and uiulerlinings, charging l*itt with showing to hti 
" confidence just enough to mislead atid not enough to guide 
on which promising theme he fired off clau.se upon clause of a 
incoherctit sentence which fills thirty-five lines of pritit and the 
expires in a dash. What it was all about is far frojn clear, vi 
cept that Canning believed Fitt to have dotje '* scritpulousl 
and magnanimously by evetylKsiy but wc." ‘ Befiire Icm 
the sensitive youth was moving heaven and earth to brirjg bnc 
Fitt to power. But, cvcti in Uecetnlrer 1803, when his whol 
.soul was bound up in hitn, he repmachetl him with lover-lik 
vehemence for having Inspired a derogatory article in th 
“ Accurate Ob.server." Apparently the wotituled friend hud n 
proof whatever that Fitt had .sped or barbed the shaft. 

Among tho.se who won Pitt's confidence in his closing year 
was Spencer Perceval, an able young barrister, who enterei 
Parliament in 1796 as member f(»r Northatnptun, iunl shuwei 
con.siderable skill in finance atul delxiting {Kwers of iu» iiieai 
order. " Me sfjoke (.say.s Sinclair) without the di‘.agrrr.*ble can 
of the Bar, wa.s never tedious, was {k-culiarly distinct in matter 
of bu.sinc.ss, anti explained his financial measures with deariies 
and ability. Hi.s style was singularly acute, l«»ld, sarcastic, ant 
jxtrsonal," The same authrtrity avcr.s that Fitt, on Iwring asketl 
"If we h)se you, where could we find a successor?" arisweret 
at once, “ Perceval." The reply is remarkable; for Perceval 
bcside.s opposing Catholic Kmancipation, rlisplayed little tact ii 
dealing with men and a strangely nam»w outhjok. Fr<*bably i 
was his ()ower of hard work, his grasp of finance, ami his restt 
lute disposition which led Fitt to jrrefer him b* Canning, who i» 
other respects was far better qualifietl t«» act as leafier. 

I must here notice charges which have Ikjch brought agaiits 
Pitt, that his creations of jreers, or prom«)ti<»ns in the jaterngt; 
which by the year i8os exceeded 140, were fraught with evil tt 


* Stanhope, iii, 31s ! Festing, 47-51. 
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Upper House, lowering the intellectual level of its riehates, 
1 impairing the balance of parties, with results damaging to 
constitution.' It has even been suggested that the friction 
ween the two Houses in the years 1830-1911 resulted in no 
ill degree from the reckle.ss conduct of Pitt in thi.s resjKiCt, 
jue and sweeping assertions like these can neither .sub* 
itiated nor refuted. But the only definite part of them, 
ntely, that Pitt’s creations degraded the House of I-«rtls, is 
lously overstrained. At no period was the tone of it.s debates 
her than in that of Pitt’s supremacy, witness tho.se on W arren 
stings, the disputes with Spain and Russia, and the Great 
r. They have not the brilliance of those of the Commons in 
days of Burke, Fox, Pitt and Sheridan; but they often e.xcel 
m in .statesmanlike qualities; and a perusal of them reveals 
fact that the ablest of the Lords were, not tho.se t>f the ol<l 
erning familie.s, which at that period showed sign.s of ilenul- 
e, but those for who.se creation Pitt was mainly resjJtmsiblc. 
lme.sbiiry, Buckingham, Grenville, Auckland, Carringlitn, 
>to, and at a later period, Sidmouth and Castlcreagh, t'xeclletl 
ibility and weight the representatives of the older mdiility. 
from degrading and weakening the peerage, I’itt.strengthnird 
y an infusion of new blood which was sorely needed at that 
e of strain and .stre.s.s. Further, it must be rcmcinhereil that 
ke's Economy Bill had aboli.shcd many of the Htm'cures 
ch were considered clue for .steady support in Parliament ; and, 
le at Bath in the year 1797, he admitted that hi.s reform was 
juntable for the large increase of peerages, thenceforth the 
if hope of the faithful.” Pitt’.s corre.spondcnce alscj .shows that 
requently repul.sed the insi-stent claim.s of hi.s supiKmlers for 
!.s,»a theme on which piquant letter.s might be athluctnK 
urely, too, it is unjust to say that Pitt entirely altered the 
tical complexion of the Upper House. During the greater 
: of hi.s career the .so-called political diflerencc.s were ba'seii 
nly on pcnsonal consideration.s; and throughout the .struggle 
in.st P'rance, Whigs and Torie.s, with the exception of a rauatl 
irie, were merged in the national party which recogtri^'ed in 
the .saviour of British institutions. The charge that he w.ii 
ely respon.siblc for the friction between the two Hou-son after 
a neefhs little notice; for that friction was clearly due to the 

May, " Conatit. Hist.,” i, 232-8; Lecky, v, 27. ’ Wraxall, ii, 
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progress of democratic principles and the growth of an enormous 
industrial community in these islands. Both of those <lcvelop- 
ments told strongly against the parity of iKilitical influence of 
the two House.s of Parliament. Amidst the t«>rpor t)f the prc- 
vious age the prerogatives of the Peers hud gone unchallenged. 
After the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution a 
challenge was certain to come; and in this, as in many other 
respects, the conduct of Pitt was such as to strengthen our in- 
stitutions. By adding to the Ilou.se of Lords a considerable 
number of commoncr-s he enabkxl it to withstand the storms of 
the Revolutionary age and the inevitable conflicts of the future. 


To revert to the year iHoi, there occurred early in the autumn 
an event of high import. The struggle of eight ycar.s between 
Great Britain ami France enderi in stalemate. 'I'he collapse 
of the Armed Neutrality League to{;ethcr with the capture of 
Malta and the .surrender of the French garrisons in Kgypt left 
the Union Jack triumphant at sea and the tricolour on the Con- 
tinent Each State had need of rest to restore its finances and 
consolidate its conquests. Therefore, though Bumiparte had at 
the end of March 1801 .sharply repelled the {acifie iivcrlurcs of 
the Addington Cabinet, yet negotiations were resumed at the 
close of summer, a fact which proves that the First Consul was 
influenced, not by spite to Pitt and gootiwil! to his succes.sor, 
but by the constricting grip of the Sea Power. Hawkesbury, 
Grenville’.s succes.sor at the Foreign (Iflice, asserted that shortly 
before the end of the negotiation Pitt sat up with him through 
part of a night discu.ssing finance, and fmaily advising the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

Not that Pitt directed the negotiations; for Imth Adding- 
ton and Ilawkc.sbury were proud and sensitive men, and I'ilt 
at some points criticized the comiitioris of the Pretiminaricsi 
of London (i.st October 1801 )> They were as follows: Great 
Britain agreed to rc.storc to France, Spain, and the Batavian, or 
Dutch, Republic all their jm-ssessions recently conquered by her, 
with the exception of Trinidad and Ceylon, ceded to her by 
Spain and the Dutch respectively. She also retired from Film 
and restored Malta to the Knights of St. John, under conditions 
to be further specified. The French re.storerl Egypt to the 
Sultan, and evacuated Naples and the Papal States, Portugal 
was ahso .saved from danger of partition. Nothing was said re- 
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specting the resumption of trade between England and France; 
and no assurance was forthcoming as to the independence of the 
Republics bordering on France. By his recent compact with 
Austria the First Consul agreed to respect their independence; 
but England had no definite ground for complaint if it were 
violated. 

While the London rabble shouted itself hoarse with joy at the 
advent of peace, Grenville, Windham, and Canning saw disgrace 
and disaster ahead. Pitt thought otherwise. At the small house 
in Park Place which he had leased for his visits to London, he 
wrote to Long on ist October, describing the terms as not all 
that could be wished but “ highly creditable, and on the whole 
very advantageous.” Finding that Grenville considered them 
disastrous, he on the Sth expressed concern at their disagree- 
ment. Though regretting the surrender of the Cape, and the 
uncertainty of the fate of Malta, he considered the acquisition 
of Ceylon and Trinidad most beneficial; and he hailed with 
satisfaction a peace which saved Turkey and Portugal from 
spoliation. He therefore suggested an interview for the sake 
of reconciling their differences. To this Grenville somewhat 
coolly assented, remarking that the differences were fundamental 
and could not be concealed, and that his confidence in the Ad- 
dington Cabinet was irretrievably destroyed by a treaty which 
ceded to France Martinique, Malta, Minorca, the Cape, Cochin 
China, and all the Dutch settlements. Clearly, then, Grenville 
looked on the Dutch Republic and Spain as dominated by 
Bonaparte, who would seize Minorca, Malta, and the Cape when- 
ever it suited him. He also wrote to the King expressing regret 
that he could no longer support Addington, whose conduct to- 
wards France and Russia was marked throughout by a tone of 
unnecessary and degrading concession.” ^ 

Here, then, the two cousins began sharply to differ. On 3rd 
November, during the debates on the Peace, Pitt rose to rebut the 
censures of Thomas Grenville on a policy which implied the sur- 
renderof theMediterraneantoFrance. He deprecated these sweep- 
ing criticisms ; for he had ever been ready to frame a treaty which, 
though falling short of our just pretensions, was not inconsistent 
with honour and security. The present terms did not fulfil all his 
wishes ; but the difference between them and the best possible 

^ Stanhope, iii, 352; “Dropmore P.,” vii, 49-51. For new letters of Can- 
ning and Grenville, see “ Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies.” 
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terms was not worth the continuance of war. If lK)th Trinidad 
and Malta could not be retained, he coinmcndeil Mini.stcr.s for 
choosing Trinidad ; fur the .sight of the IJntun Jack at Malta would 
have hurt the pride of I'rance. With regard tii the (!ape of tiuod 
Hope he deemed it a far more iinp>rtant pussessitm than 
Hawkesbury had represented, though inferior to Ceylon. He 
deplored our failure to re.store the House of Savoy to its capital, 
Turin; but the chief (>!>jcct of the wiir, the .security «>f tircat 
Hritain, had lx:en attained. True, the restoration «if the French 
monarchy would luive furnishetl u better safeguard for peace; 
but we had never insisted on it as essential, though it might have 
been assurctl if the Allies had I'ullilled their duties. As to the 
future, if the First Consul aimed at founding a military tlcsjHiti.sm, 
he probably would not .select F.ngland as the first object of hi.s 
attack; and wc had every prosimcl of enjoying a long i>eac.e. 
Remembering, pcrhup.s, that he made the same prophecy early 
in 1792, he uttered this warning; " I am inclined to hope every- 
thing that is g<Kxi; but I am bnuHi to act as if I feared other- 
wise," In none of his sjjecchcs did Pitt display less foresight. 
The preference of Trinidad to Malta and of t!eyl«n to the Cape 
is curious enough; but the prophecy as to u long peritKi of 
peace and the probable immunity of England from Honaparte’s 
attack argues .singular blindne!i.s to the colonial trciul of French 
policy since the year 1798. Despite acrid comments by Fox ami 
Windham, the .siK'ech carrierl the day anti firmly cstablishct! 
Addington in power. 

The sequel i.s well known. In the interval of .six tnoiuhs, 
during which the aged and gouty Ciortiwallis .stmght to reduce 
the Prdliminarie.s of Ia>ndt»n tt> the Treaty of Amiens (27th 
March 1802 J, Ikmaparte remotlellcd the Ilatavlan, lagurian, and 
Ci.salpine Republics in a way wholly at variance with the Treaty 
of Lundville. Again.st the.se breaches of faith the Adtlington 
Cabinet made no protest ; and the treaty in its fuu! form pro- 
vided a complex and unsatisfactory compfomisc on the Maltc.se 
question.* Canning and Windham strove to elicit from Pitt a 
public expre.ssion of hi.s disapproval <}f the treaty; but their 
efforts were in vain. On 20th April 1802 Canning, while at his 
country seat. South Hill, Bracknell (Berks), wrote thus to 
Windham P 

‘ .‘fee Rose, " Life of Napoleoa,'' i, ch. xiv, for details. 
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* • . Do not suppose that this is because I have the slightest doubt 
^ to the impression which may be made by pointing out the gross 
uilts and omissions, the weakness, and baseness, and shuffling, and 
tepidity, that mark this Treaty even beyond the Preliminaries that led 
it- But I think people do not want to he convinced of this; that 
lu7 will not take it kindly, but rather otherwise, to have it forced upon 
\mr observation ; that, if parted to a division, they will vote for the 
'reaty with all its imperfections upon its head. * , . Now as to Pitt 
iimself, lie cannot and does not think of this as he did of the Pre- 
iminary Treaty, But debate it; and he will, he must, debate as warmly 
it. He can take no distinction without seeming to abandon Adding- 
; and that he will not do. He cannot object to any part of the 
in public, without weakening the grounds upon which he contends 
'cace upon the whole to be preferable to war, and that he will not do. 
- . Leave it possible for Pitt to say six or eight months hence that 
be l^reliminarics promiseil well, but that the Treaty did not come up 
u them. 1 do not promise you that he ever will say this. But I am 
urly persuaded that, if you force from him a public approbation of the 
V«*uty, you defer for at least a.s many months as have passed since the 
clmtos of October, the chance of his coming to see things almost as 
ou and 1 see them. . . . 


April 27 1H02, 

Sincut 1 wrtHe u» you, I have seen Lord Orcnville, and I think the 
Ian of action, which he tt'lLs me had hectn concerted between you and 
im, mi perfect, that I retract everything in what I wrote to you (if 
nything there were) which could be construed as making against it. 
'a dubate “about it and about it,^^ m much as you will, to move for 
apers, to move for taking the Treaty into consideration— all this may 
e done with great and good effect, but a condemnation of the Treaty, 
iieh m would force P[itt] into a defence of it, and identify him with 
\m makers of it, is what of all things in to he avoided, I hope you 
lunk m— Whether P[itt) wUt save us 1 do not know. But surely he is 
lie only man that mn. 

All was in vam. Pitt, having promised to support Addington, 
corned himself in honour bound to fulfil that pledge. But, as 
be events of the year 1 803 showed more and more the imbtj** 
ility uf the Addington Cabinet, torturing doubts [u'cyed upon 
is mind. HLs frieruis, especially t'anning, now began to discern 
m patho.s of his position, but sought to draw him from his 
^’elusion at Walmer. An opportunity occurred in the month of 
lay. Ih'tt's birthday was on the 28th. Would not all who fore- 
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saw ruin for England in the sujjremacy of " the Doctor '* welcomtJ 
a demonstration on behalf of his predecessor? For more than a 
year Pitt’s friends had been puzzler! and aliashed by his unex - 
plained retirement, witness the uncharitable surmise of the 
usually benevolent Dr. Burgh™" Can I .set: Addington climb 
upon the stooping neck of Mr. Pitt, anti not believe that it is 
done in hostility or in a ma.sked confederacy? If the former, 
how am I to estimate the man who comes in? If the latter, what 
judgement can I form of the man who goes out?"' Hlander also 
was busy in the guise of that gadlly, Nicholls, who proptisetl tti 
thank the King for dismissing him. By way of retort Pitt's 
friends triumphantly carried a motion of thanks to Pitt for liis 
great services, against a carping minority of fifty-twuj hut 
members were heard to mutter their preference for Adtlington 
over all “the d-~d men of genius." 

Was it not time to arouse the country from sloth? The 
England of j 802 .seemed to Wonlsworth 

a fen of magnatii water-i. 

While he invoked the memory t»f Milton, Canning resulved tn 
apiJcal to Pitt. In a day or two he threw off a jxiem which, 
though slighted by him, gained a wider vogue than any of his 
effusions, "The Pilot that weathered the Storm." The last luul 
be.st .stanza i.s as follows: 

And o: if fiKMin the nide whidwiiid •ihnuld rise. 

The ilawninif of peace should fresh darkneis deform, 

The regrets of ihe good amt the fear^ of the wise 
Shall turn to the pilot that weathered the storm. 

The .song was enthu.siastically received by the com|tany as- 
sembled at the Merchant Tayltjrs' Hall; anti the reference to the 
recall of Pitt rou.sed the company to a high pitch of excitement. 
The song, a.s a whole, is laliourct! and strained. The only stm/n 
which happily wetls phra.se and thought is the last. The others 
form a lumbering prelude to this almost Sibylline cadence. 

Despite these effart.s to sow discord between Pitt and Adding, 
ton, drey remained on excellent terms;* and the .supjKsrt given 
by the former to the Peace of Amiens en.surerl to die Minister an 
overwhelming victory at the polls in the (Jeneral Election of the 

' “ Private Papers of VVilberforce," t to. 

* For the passing misunderstanding of February tttea, see Pdlew. ii. 4««. 
92, with Pitt’s letters. 
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summer of 1802. Pitt was of course returned by the University 
of Cambridge, “ with every mark of zeal and cordiality ” — so he 
wrote to Rose on loth July. The rest of the summer he passed 
either near London or at Walmer. It is unfortunate that he did 
not visit France, as Fox, Romilly, and many others now did. 
Probably his sharp rebuff to Bonaparte's overture at the end of 
1799, and his subsequent diatribes against him precluded such 
a step. But he also needed rest and quiet. On 8th June 
he wrote to Windham: “The sea air and the contrast of the 
scene to that which I left behind me in London have, as usual, 
done me a great deal of good." ^ He set to work to improve the 
grounds adjoining the castle, and invited Addington, who was 
then spending some weeks at Eastbourne, to come over and see 
the changes. Further, he leased a large farm near Walmer, and 
expressed a hope that he might spend the rest of the year in 
farming. The splendour of that summer and the bounteous 
crops of corn evidently captivated Pitt. The supreme need 
of England was more corn. A man who could not serve her at 
Westminster could serve her by high farming. This was Pitt’s 
forecast, unless “ the pacificator of Europe takes it into his head 
to send an army from the opposite coast to revenge himself for 
some newspaper paragraph.” ^ 

At this time, too, he finally succeeded in disposing of Holwood. 
The sale was inevitable; for Pitt’s finance had long been a 
source of deep anxiety. So far back as i8th October 1800 
Rose informed the Bishop of Lincoln that bailiffs threatened 
the seizure of Pitt’s furniture in Downing Street for debts of £6qo 
and ;£’400. Then, referring to Pitt’s ill health, he wrote: “ I con- 
ceived till this morning [it] was owing to the state of public 
matters; but I am now strongly inclined to think he is agitated 
by the state of his own affairs. Bullock came to me this morn- 
ing and forced upon me such a history of debts and distresses 
as actually sickened me, . . . Something must be done before 
Pitt returns to town. His expenses in the last years were nearly 
£26,000. I am quite certain Holwood must be parted with.” ^ 
Pitt’s private finance is involved in mystery. His official 
stipend was ;£‘6,ooo a year; and as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports he drew ;£’3,ooo more. Yet he was now insolvent. Among 


^ B.M. Add. MSS., 37844. ^ Pellew, ii, 75, 76. 

^ Pretyman MSS. Bullock paid the servants and supervised the accounts 
at Downing Street. Pitt was then staying with Addington near Reading. 
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his papers systematic accou»t.s are extant only lor the latter 
half of the years 1794 and i/py. Lveii these are not com- 
plete, especially for the household at Walnier (’astU*. Those 
for the house in Downing Street are the fullest; hut, for the last 
six months of 1799, they amount to at Downing Street, 

and ;i'2,382 at IIoKvcjod, the latter sum including a charge of 
£ 1,163 for farm expenses which cannot much have exceeded the 
income.’ The VValmer accounts vary accurding to tlic duration 
of I’itt’.s re.s-idcnce. Those for the; summer and autumn of 1794 
amount only to ^^458. ICvidcntiy, then, I'itt benefitetl by the 
King's gift of the. Wardenshij* of the t'iiupie I'ttrts. Hut he gave 
£1,000 in 1793 to .start the Dover Volunteer corps and doubtless 
other sums towards the h'encihles of the other Linque I’orts. 

At all times the servants at Downing Street anil the farm at 
llolwood were a heavy drain. The amount of the .servants' priviUe 
bill.s charged to Pitt at Downing Street is tiisgraceful. Pitt kept 
a gtK)d table arul a goial cellar, as the customs of the age re- 
quired; but neither these cxjieiises nor his heavy outlay on his 
tailor would have brought about a crisis, hail not his town serv- 
ants and trade.smen plundered him, Morse, the tailor, charged at 
the rate of ;^I30 to .^140 a quarter for Pitt's clothes. N'ow Pitt 
was neat and punctiliou.s in hi.s attire, but he was no dand)'. As 
for the farm at llolwood, accounts for straw and manure were 
charged twice over, :is some friendly accountant puintcil out. 
Probably, too, hi.s experiments in landscape-gardening were as 
costly as they had been to Chatham; for lavishness was in the 
nature both of father and .son. Pitt once confessed to his nieee, 
lie.Hter Ktanho[}e, that he never .saw a house and grounds with* 
out at once planning impruvements. In this phrase a.s in the 
.HUgge.stive item on farm exi>en.scs we can see why the .sale of 
llolwood was nccc.s.sary; but for various reasons it tiid not take 
place until the autumn of i8o3. 

Meanwhile his friends bestirred themselves to prevent the 
scandal of an execution. They succeetled in .staving off a crisis 

' Omitting shillingsi, the detaii# for Downing Street and Holwootl for 
July—December 1799 are respectively: Table, Z344, /331; Cellar, /169, 
£126; Hounekeeping, £s3t, £1^61 Private At fount, X 357 . : Servants' 
Wages, /351, ^69; Servants' Hoard Wages, /339. /tk>; Servants' Hills, 
.£353. j£tS ; Uveries, ^^ 41 ,/-”! Taxes, etc., £747, £77 i h'tkvm, £ , £7i^4 ! 

Farm Labourers, £—, £37 ^ ; (Jarden, £ • , ^^125 : .Stable, £t%$, £ ; Job 

Horses, ^^165, Incidentals, £347, £340, {Pin MSS., 30J,) 
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until schemes of relief were concerted, but here again there was 
much difficulty ; for, on hearing of the proposed private sub- 
scription on his behalf, he declared that he would rather return 
to practice at the Bar than submit to such a humiliation. Fox 
might allow friends to pay his gambling debts; but the pride of 
Pitt scorned to accept help on behalf of liabilities even if due to 
pre-occupation in public affairs. Rose deemed a sum of 25,000 
necessary to his peace and quietness, seeing that the total 
liabilities were ;^45,o64. The letters which passed between Cam- 
den, the Bishop of Lincoln, and Rose, evince deep affection for 
the shy, proud man. The following is a precis of a letter of Rose 
to Tomline which is among the Pretyman MSS.: 

Christchurch, 21, 1801. 

I am in great perplexity about Pitt’s affairs. Joe Smith has been 
strangely misled respecting them.^ The unforeseen demands have been 
very large. If Holwood fetches a good price, the sum of ;i^24,ooo will 
set the matter at rest. Pitt’s diamonds have been sold for ;^68o to pay 
pressing claims. The unpaid bills now amount to ;j^9,6i8. Old debts 
come to ;j^9,6oo more. Mr. Soane and Mr. Coutts might be asked to 
wait, as neither would suffer from it. The debt due to Banker (;£5,8oo) 
cannot surely be a separate one of Pitt’s; for I think he could give no 
security on it Probably it is a debt contracted jointly with Lord Chat- 
ham, the whole of which Pitt may have to pay. Of the last sum which 
in his own deep distress he borrowed on the security of Holwood, he 
gave (I know) 1,000 to Lord Chatham. These are trifling considera- 
tions compared with that of getting him to accept the means of relief. 
They are as follows: (i) a vote from Parliament; (2) a free gift from 
the King; (3) a private subscription; (4) an additional office for life. 
The first and second of these Pitt has peremptorily declined. The third 
he refused in 1787 when the London merchants offered 00,000. 
The fourth course would not be wholly creditable, but Pitt thinks it 
the least objectionable. He dislikes the second and third alternatives 
because the second (as he thinks) would give the King a hold over him 
and the third would entitle the subscribers to his favour. The notion of 
an execution by bailiffs in his house is too painful to contemplate. I 
consider the first or second alternatives the best. 

The reference here to a gift, or loan, from Pitt to his brother 
prompts the inquiry whether similar acts of benevolence may 

^ Joseph Smith (no relative of “Bob Smith,” Lord Carrington) became 
Pitt’s private secretary in 1787. His letters, published along with “The 
Beaufort Papers” in 1897, throw no light on Pitt’s debts. 
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not explain his difficuUit's. Wc fuui thr wrunil Karl of (‘hathain 
in Au^st 1797 acknowlcdginit a U»ati of from Titt. The 

bishop, replying to Rose on 24th July iHoi. itatr. that the 
debt of ;£5,8 oo was to the best of his kmnvlcdgr a ".inn advanml 
through Thomas Coutts, the banker, to Kaily t hatham mnin the 
llurton I’ynsent estate. He adds that she ought to pay interest 
to I*itt upon it, but tiid not. It seems that I'ilt ailvanmt i t 1,750 
in all on behalf of the Burton Bynsent estate. Here, then, was 
a grievous family burden. I’rotmhly the debt was left by his 
father, and may have ireen inere.iseii by his mother. So far hack 
as November 1793 he wrote to her slating bin desire to help 
her at any time of netal; and in Augiest oj the following year, 
when she believed her cm! to t»e near, she Iwggetl hr* sons to 
j>ay her "just debts,*' which were due, not to vain init 

to outlay.s u|Jon the farm which *.he at the time IteUeved to 
be for the best.’ The eldest son could iiot help her, for he re- 
quired succour from I’itt. If, then, the farming es:}>ernnrnlH at 
Burton I’ynscnt failetl, the loss fell ujn.n Bill. We may infer, 
then, that his debts were occasionctl partly by rapat ions servants 
and tradesmen in lamdon, partly by farming and gardening at 
Holwood, but also by the needs of his mother an«l brother, rite 
fact that Chatham jutid not a shilling ttmanls the discharge of 
Bill’s liabilities proves that he was in tow water, and as no 
one, not even Ttitnlinc, knew of the source of Bill's emliarrass- 
ments, they must have Itecn of a |ieculiaily delicate character. 

Tomlinc'.s dcci.ston, that Bitt couht never accept ,» nineture 
from Addington, is iiulisputahle. The worth iti which Bill tie- 
dared that he could not accept the sum of graciously 

offered by the King breathe more inde|miideocr than those in 
which he first exprcsstetl his gratitmle for the offer. There re- 
mained, then, the plan of a private subscription. The Bishop of 
Lincoln mentioned it to him with admirable delicacy on bth 
August 1801, and gainetl hh consent. The following were the 
subscribers: lairds Bathurst, Camden, and t'arrington. together 
with Tomline, Rose, and Steele, ilt,txx> each. Krom Scotland 
came jf 4,000, probably in equal jriifts from the Dukes i»f Hue* 
cleugh and Gordon, Dundas, and the Ghicf Baron, WiUierforcr, 
laang, and Joseph Smith each gave Zsoo. and another (l.ord 
Alvanley?) £ 200 , Bishop Tomlinc anti Rcete show-cd equal 


Ashbourne, See, tmi, t;h. »v of itm work. 
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activity and tact in raising this sum of 11,700, so that the 
details remained unknown to Pitt.^ Later on he felt pecuniary 
embarrassments, partly owing to his share in maintaining the 
Cinque Ports Volunteers, and at his death his debts amounted 
to ;^40,000. 

His relations to his bankers, Messrs. Coutts, continued cor- 
dial, though on 24th April 1805 Thomas Coutts ventured to 
state that there was an overdraft against him of 1,511, which, 
however, was redressed by the arrival of his quarterly official 
stipends.* Pitt’s loyalty to his friends appears in his effort during 
his second Ministry to procure the royal assent to his nomination 
of Bishop Tomline to the Archbishopric of Canterbury shortly 
after the death of Dr. Moore early in 1805. The King, however, 
who did not admire Tomline, and believed the Bishop of Norwich 
to have prior claims, refused his reiterated requests. Pitt’s second 
letter to the King on this subject is couched in terms almost of 
remonstrance.* 

Reverting to Pitt’s life at Walmer, we find that in the summer 
of 1802 he fell a prey to nausea and lassitude; so that Lady 
Hester Stanhope, who visited him in September, found him very 
weak. Probably his indisposition was due less to the exceptional 
heat of that season than to suppressed gout aggravated by 
anxiety. As we saw, he invited Addington to come over from 
Eastbourne and discuss public affairs. The conference seems to 
have caused him much concern; for Tomline in July 1802 jotted 
down notes of a conversation with Pitt, in which Addington is 
described as “ without exception the vainest man he (Pitt) had 
ever met with.” Pitt’s advice had often been asked before the 
Preliminaries of Peace were signed, but afterwards he was neg- 
lected. Cornwallis, too, had evidently believed that by the Treaty 
of Amiens all former treaties with France were revived without 
being named ; and probably Ministers were under the same delu- 
sion. The last King’s Speech was also annoying to Pitt, who 
characterized Addington as a man of little mind, of consum- 
mate vanity and of very slender abilities.” As to resumption of 
office Pitt thought it impossible during the life of the King, ex- 
cept in case of some great emergency.^ 

^ G. Rose, “Diaries,” i, 429; ii, 215. 

® Pitt MSS., 126. Coutts and five other bankers each subscribed ;£5o,ooo 
to the “ Loyalty Loan” in 1797 and invested £ 10^000 on behalf of Pitt. 

3 Stanhope, iv, 233, 252; Ashbourne, 351-4. * Pretyman MSS. 
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Equally frank were Pitt's confessions to Canniiift, who stayed 
at Walmer in September -October iHo^. He julmittcd that his 
resignation was due partly to the manner in which the King 
opposed him on Catholic Emancipation. Hut he (juitted office 
with a clear conscience, leaving full means for attacking Egypt 
and the Armed NeutraLs, so that the reproaches of desertion of 
duty were unju-st. He pledged him.self t« supjnirt Addington; 
and from this only Addington couhi release him. He atimittwl 
that thi.s was a mistake, now that current events showed 
Bonaparte's ambition to bt^ insatiable; but none the less he 
waved a,side C!anning's reiterated ap{«^als that he woulti apply to 
Addington for release from the pledge, on the grmuul that such 
a step would .seem an intrigue for a return to jxnvrr. '* My 
ambition (he proutlly said) Is character, not office.’* 

Wa.s a .state.sman ever placed in a more embarrassing situa- 
tion? Pitt had resigned office on a faiint of honour, and yet felt 
constrained to humour the rtiyal invalitl by abandoning the very 
measure which cau.scd his resignation. Incautiously he pledgeii 
himself to support Addington, thereby alienating **ome of his 
own supporters. He dcfemled his pacific policy until it let! to a 
bad treaty followeti by a 8erie.s of humiliatitms. By Octolwir 
i803 Bonaparte wa.n master of four Republics iHirtlcring «»n 
I'Vance, and had annexed Piedmont and Elba, bcsitles securing 
Parma and Ixiuisiana by profitable cxchimgefi. Much a {trace 
wa.s wor,se than a disa.strous war. Yet Addington made no (iro- 
test except against the virtual Hubjugatitm f*f Switjserlaml. True, 
the Cabinet now clung to the tjqtc and Malta as for dear life; 
but elsewhere the eye could see Erench Influence creeping rcsist- 
le9.sly over P’urofjc, while the Cierman Powers were intent only on 
securing the .s{K)il.s tif the Eicclesiastical States. Well might Pitt 
write to Wilbcrforce on 3i.st Octolier: "You know how much 
untler all the circumstances I wished for {jcace, and my wishes 
remain the .same, if Bonaparte can be made to feel that he is not 
to trample in .succe.ssion on every nation in Euro{>e. But of this 
I fear there is little chance, and without it I sec no {irosjxjci but 
war.” Wor.st of all, there were sure signs that France and the 
other Powers distrusted and despised Addington. VorontzofT, 
the Russian ambassador, declared that he would work haril to 
form an alliance with Pitt, but dc.spaired of effecting anything 
with his .succea.sor.' In truth, Pitt’s excessive scrupulousness at 

‘ " Private Papers of Wilbcrforce," 34 ; G. Rose, " Diaries," i, 508. 
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:he time of his resignation had enclosed himself and his country 
n a vicious circle from which the only means of escape was war. 

A prey to these harassing thoughts, Pitt left Walmer near 
:he close of October 1802 to take the waters at Bath. On the 
^^ay he visited Sir Charles Middleton at Teston in Kent, and 
sought distraction by inquiries on farming. Middleton wrote to 
W^ilberforce on 26th October: “His inquiries were very minute 
tnd judicious; and it is incredible how quickly he comprehended 
:hings, and how much further he reasons on them than I can 
bllow him. ... I believe Mr. Pitt has it in his power to become the 
irst farmer in England if he thinks the pursuit worth his time 
ind attention.'’^ The treatment at Bath suited Pitt so well that 
le prolonged his stay. Rose, whom he invited to Bath in the 
;econd week of November, thus describes to Bishop Tomline his 
nanner of life: 

Bath, Nov, 21, 1802.^ 

Mr. Pitt's health mends every day: it is really better than it has been 
!ver since I knew him. I am quite sure this place agrees with him 
he eats a small \illegible\ and a half for breakfast, and more at 
[inner than I ever saw him at ^ past 4: no luncheon: two very small 
;lasses of Madeira at dinner and less than a pint of port after dinner: 
,t night, nothing but a bason of arrowroot: he is positively in the best 
possible train of management for his health. . . . He is positively 
lecided to have no responsibility whatever respecting what has been 
Lone or is doing on the subject of foreign politics; he not only adheres 
o his resolution of not going up for the opening [of Parliament] ; but 
^'ill not attend even on the estimates unless a necessity should arise : 
Le writes to day both to Mr. Addington and Lord Hawkesbury in a 
tyle that will not only manifest the above, but will prevent all further 
attempts to draw him into confidential conimunicatio 7 i. He has also 
nade up his mind to take office again whenever the occasion shall 
.rise, when he can come in properly, and has now no reluctance on the 
ubject. I dare not say more by the Post. If my letter is opened, the 
id!inisters will know the first part is true, and I don't care about their 
earning the latter. Lord Grenville will positively not take a line to 
ender it difficult for Mr. Pitt and him to act together; he will move no 
.mendment to the Address. . . . 

Rose, as we have seen, disliked Lord Auckland, who was joint 
^ostmaster-General; and if PitPs letters were opened at the 


“ Letters of Wilberforce," i, 256. 
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Post Office, we can understand the thinness of his correspond- 
ence.* Recently he had advi.sed Addington not to retiiin Alex- 
andria, Malta, Goree, and Cape Town, but to trust rather to 
defensive preparations, which might include u friendly under- 
standing with other aggrieved Powers. This suredy was the 
dignified course. Even Malta was not worth the risk of imme- 
diate war unless wc were ready both with armaments and 
alliances. The foregoing letter, however, shows that Pitt believed 
his advice to be useless. Possibly he heard that the (‘abinet had 
decided to retain those i>o8ts; and finally, as we shall .sec, Pitt 
approved their action in the case of Malta. Meanwhile matters 
went from bad to worse. Ministers eomplainetl of Pitt’.s aloof- 
ne.s.s; but his friends agreed that he must do nothing to avert 
from Addington the consequences of his own incomfKitence. 
Even the cold Grenville declared Pitt to be the only man who 
could save England. Hut couhl even he, when umler an incom- 
petent chief, achieve that feat? 

For by this time Additigton had hojaslessly deranged the 
nation’s finance. While giving uj) Pitt's drastic Inctime Tax, 
which had not brought in the expected .^lo.ooo.txw but a net 
sum of .i^6,ooo,cxx), he raised the As8es.sc<i Taxes by one third, 
increased Import and Export duties with imj)arttal rigour, and 
yet proposed to rai.se 5,000, 000 by Exchequer Hills, which were 
to be funded at the end of the Session or paid off by a loan. This 
signal failure to meet the year's cx|}en,ses within the year ex- 
asperated Pitt. At Christmas, which he .sjamt with Rose at his 
.scat in the New Forest, he often convcr.sed tm this topic; and 
his host thus summed up his own conclii.sions in a letter to 
Bi.shop Tomline: 

C^uffneUs, DiKimitr 24, 180a.’' 

. . . There is hardly a {art of the budget that is not tm* stufiidly 
wrong even for the doctor's dullness and ignorance, I am sure Mr, Pitt 
must concur with me; and I have all the materials for him.— Wrong 
about the increase of the revenue; wrong as to the {iroduce of the 

’ Auckland, while ambassador at The Hague, was suspected of too great 
inquisitiveness as to the Hritish despatches which passed through that 
place. On aoth July 1790, Aust, of the Foreign Office, wrote to Sir R. M. 
Keith at Vienna that Keith’s new cipher pu^rles " our friends at the Hague," 
and that Auckland's curiosity is “insatiable" (Il.M. Add. MhJi., 3 SS 43 )- 
Sec, too, a note by Miss Rose in tl. Rose “ Diaries," ii, 75. 
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Consolidated Fund; scandalously wrong as to what is to be expected 
from it in future by at least ;^2, 800,000 a year; wrong as to the money 
he will want this year by millions. . . . 

During his stay at Cuffnells Pitt received a letter from 
Addington urging the need of an interview. Viewing the 
request as a sign of distress with which he must in honour 
comply, Pitt agreed to stay a few days early in January 1803 at 
the White Lodge in Richmond Park, which the King had for the 
time assigned to his favoured Minister. Addington described him 
as looking far from well, though his strength had improved and 
his spirits and appetite were good.^ Apparently Pitt found the 
instruction of his host in finance a subject as dreary as the 
winter landscape. He afterwards told Rose that Addington 
mooted his entrance to the Cabinet awkwardly during their 
farewell drive to town. But this does not tally with another 
account, which is that Pitt, on the plea of winding up the 
transfer of Holwood, suddenly left the White Lodge on 6th 
January. :On the nth he wrote from Camden’s seat, The 
Wilderness, in Kent, that his views on foreign affairs were 
nearly in accord with those of the Cabinet, but that he failed to 
convince Addington of his financial error. 

This, then, was still the rock of offence. Nevertheless, Pitt 
begged Rose not to attack the Cabinet on that topic, as it would 
embarrass him. If it were necessary on public grounds to set 
right the error, he (Pitt) would do so himself on some fit 
occasion. Malmesbury and Canning did their utmost to spur 
him on to a more decided opposition ; and the latter wrote him 
a letter of eight pages “ too admonitory and too fault-finding for 
even Pitt’s very good humoured mind to bear.” ^ Pitt replied by 
silence. In vain did friends tell him that Ministers had assured 
the King of his intention to bring forward Catholic Emancipa- 
tion if he returned to office. In vain did Malmesbury declare 
that Pitt must take the helm of State, otherwise Fox would do 

^ Pellew, ii, 113. Lord Holland, writing early in 1803 to his uncle, General 
F ox, then at Malta, says that there are three parties in Parliament, besides 
many subdivisions, “ Grenville and Windham against peace and nearly 
avowed enemies of the present Government; the old Opposition; and 
Addington [szc], Pitt, as you know, supports Addington, but the degree of 
intimacy and the nature of his connection with Ministers are riddles to 
every one.” (From Mr. Broadley’s MSS.) 

^ “ Malmesbury Diaries,” iv, 168 ; G. Rose, “ Diaries,” ii, 6-9 ; Pellew, ii, 1 13. 
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SO. In vain did Rose predict the countrj-'.s ruin from Atldington’s 
appalling ignorance of finance. Pitt .still cnn.sidered himself in 
honour bound to support Addington, At the clo.se of January 
he held friendly converse with him, before .setting <nit fur Wnlmer 
for a time of re.st and .seclusion. Canning'.s only consolation was 
that Bonaparte would come to their help, and by s(»me new act 
of violence end Pitt’.s .scrupulous balancing between the claims 
of national duty and of private obligations, The b'irst Cun.sul 
dealt blow upon blow. Yet even so, Canning’s hopes were long 
to remain unfulfilled. As we saw in the former volume, the 
relation.s of Pitt to Addington had for many year.s been of an 
intimate nature; but occasions ari.se when a state.sman ought 
promptly to act upon the maxim of Mirabeau — " /.« /V/rVe wtiralg 
est ennttnh de la j^andg." In .subordinating the interests of 
England to the dictates of a deep-rooted but tot) exacting 
friendship, Pitt was guilty of one of the most fatal blunder.s uf 
that time. 


'CHAPTER XXII 

ADDINGTON OR PITT? 


Once more doth Pitt deem the land crying loud to him — 

Frail though and spent, and an hungered for restfulness 
Once more responds he, dead fervours to energize 
Aims to concentre, slack efforts to bind. 

Thomas Hardy, The Dynasts^ Act i, sc. 3. 

O N 30th January 1803 there appeared in the “ Moniteur 
the official Report of Colonel Sebastiani, Napoleon's envoy 
to the Levant. So threatening were its terms respecting the 
situation in Egypt and Corfu, that the Addington Ministry at 
once adopted a stiffer tone, and applied to Parliament for 
10,000 additional seamen and the embodying of the militia. 
But the House, while readily acceding on 9th March, evid- 
ently wanted not only more men but a man. The return of Pitt 
to power was anxiously discussed in the lobbies. The Duke 
of Portland and Lord Pelham strongly expressed their desire 
for it. Yet Pitt remained at Walmer, feeling that he could not 
support financial plans fraught with danger to the State. Ad- 
dington therefore resolved to sound him again with a view to 
his entering the Cabinet as a coadjutor. The envoy whom he 
chose for this delicate mission was Henry Dundas, now Lord 
Melville. He could count on his devotion; for, besides nominat- 
ing him for the peerage, he is said to have opened to his gaze 
a life of official activity and patronage as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in place of the parsimonious and unmannerly St. 
Vincent^ Pitt received his old friend at Walmer with a shade 
of coolness in view of his declaration, on quitting office, that he 
could accept no boon whatever from Addington. To come now 
as his Cabinet-maker argued either overwhelming patriotism 
or phenomenal restlessness. 

^ Addington desired the retirement of St. Vincent. See “Dropmore P.,” 
vii, 12 1 ; Stanhope, iv, 21. 
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Nevertheless, the two frieods resumed at Walmer the festive 
intercourse of the Wimbledon days; and in due et hi rse, after 
dinner and wine, Melville broached the subject of his visit. It 
was that Addington, who wa.s Fir.st Lortl of the Treusur)' and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, should resign the latter office to 
Pitt, and take Lord Pelham’.-? place as Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. We can picture the astonishment and wrath of 
Pitt as this singular proposal came to light. .At once lu; cut 
short the conversation, probably not without expletives. But 
Melville was pertinacious where patriotism and tiffice were at 
.stake; and their converse .spread over the two days, 5ist-22iul 
March, Melville thereupon sending a .summary tif it to Adding- 
ton, couched in term.s which Pitt deemed to<i favourable. The 
upshot was that on jxsrHOnal grounds Pitt desire?! n?)t to return 
to office; and, if affairs were cfTieiently conduct?*?!, w<tuld pre- 
fer to continue his pre.sent indejjeiuient supixirt. If, Iniwevcr, 
the misleading .statement.s of the Treasury wer?T |>ersistctl in, he 
must criticize them. Above all, if he returnwl to i*nke it must 
be as P'irst Lord of the Treasury an?! Chanedhir of the Ex- 
chequer 

But Addington, foreseeing that Pitt would claim his two 
former offices, had concocted a sovereign rcmc?!y f?ir all these 
personal sores. Pitt was to take office as Chancellor t>f the I-lx- 
chequer, serving under hi.s brother, tht; Karl of t'hatham, as 
Prime Minister Is it surprising that he negative?! this singular 
proposal “without reserve or affi-ctation"? By way of ret?irt to 
this family prescriptkin he charged Melville to |K?int out the 
absolute need of the Cabinet being under the c?>ntrol of" the First 
Minister," who must n?it ?mly have the confidence of the King and 
administer the finances, but also in the last resort impose his will 
on his colleagues. For him.self he declared he w?juld never come 
forward unless bound by public duty and with the enjoyment of 
the fullest confidence of the King.' There is a discrepancy be- 
tween Melville’s letter to Addington and a sh?>rt acc?»imt given 
by Pitt to Wilberforce two years later, to the effect that Mel- 
ville, on cautiously opening his propoimls at Walmer, saw that 
it would not do and stopiied abruptly, " Really," said Pitt with 
a sly severity, " I had not the curiewity to ask wliat I was to be," 

Such wa.s the bomb-.shcll exploded on Addingttin's bureau on 


' Pellew, ii, 114-6, 
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23rd March. It must have cost him no less concern than Bona- 
parte’s outrageous behaviour to our ambassador, Lord Whitworth, 
ten days before. That scene before the diplomatic circle at the 
Tuileries portended war. How would Addington and his col- 
leagues behave in this crisis? Would they sink all personal feel- 
ings, and, admitting that they could not weather the storm, 
accept the help and guidance of long tried navigators? Or would 
they stand on their dignity and order the pilot-boat to sheer 
off? Clearly it was a case where half measures were useless. 
The old captain and his chosen subalterns must command the 
ship. Pitt made this clear during conversations with Addington 
at Long’s house at Bromley Hill (loth April). While declaring 
that (he would not urge any point inconsistent with His 
Majesty’s intentions, he demanded that Grenville, Melville, 
Spencer, and Windham should enter the Cabinet with him on 
the clearly expressed desire of the King, and at the request of 
the present Ministry. The last conditions seem severe. But 
Pitt’s pledge to Addington made it essential that the Prime 
Minister should take the first step. To these terms two days 
later Addington made demur, but promised to communicate 
them to his colleagues; whereupon Pitt declared that he had 
said the last word on the matter; and when Ministers objected 
to Grenville and Windham, he was inexorable.^ That their anger 
waxed hot against him appears from the following letter sent to 
Pitt by Lord Redesdale, formerly Sir John Mitford, and now 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had been with Pitt and Ad- 
dington at their conferences at Bromley : 

Albemarle St., A^ril i6, 1803.® 

What passed yesterday and the day before at Bromley Hill, has made 
so strong an impression on my mind that I have been unable to relieve 
myself from the anxiety which it has occasioned. However you may 
flatter yourself to the contrary, it seems to me most clear that your re- 
turn into office, with the impression under which you have appeared to 
act, must have the effect of driving from their situations every man now 
in office, and making a greater change than has ever been made on 
any similar occasion. I think myself as one of those persons individu- 
ally intitled to call upon your honour not to pursue the line of conduct 
which you seem determined to adopt. The present Administration, so 

^ “Lord Colchester^s Diaries,” i, 415. Pellew, ii, 121-4. 
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far from having been farmed in lujjiUlity tu yrnh avowedly farnuKi 
of your friends. When you qiiiutnl afhcq you rr|M-*iirilly tlniarrd that 
you should consider yaurMdf as obliged la fiiriubi ^liu wuuld 

continue in office or would accept office uiulrr Mr, Atfiboghm, Ycm 
must recollect that I expremed to you my dtsapiiridaiSMii hI liir change 
and my wish to retire to my situaliini at the ilar« i|iiiiiisig itu* offirc of 
Attorney^Cknem! ; and that you used lu mr these WiUib-i ''Ural you 
not do> fur my sake/* The words were Icmi im|sfrssed 

i\p<m my mind at the mament in have eHe*i{»ecl my memory. You on- 
CDuraged me to take? the of Sf^i^akef much agamra my wdl If I 

had not taken that ufTu’e, nothing should have inilurrd mr to mfer that 
in which I am now placed, and by which 1 have brought inici a 
jmsition of much anxiety, sejraratetl from all my ohl fnrmbc Many 
many others are in Himilar situations, anti all air to Iw sarniWed to 
those men who were Mid by yourself at the imtr to hr ^iriiisg m cun- 
tradktiun to your wishes in quilting iheir offiis-s or those who dragged 
you out of office with them. You will proliiibty Irll sur ihai you have 
no such intentions, larticularly with rrsja^ct iu mysrif. Hwi, whatever 
may 1*0 your ituemions, such must lie* the tiiuvoiilahlr rt*ims.|iirnrr nf 
tlie clmngcs which you have deterniinwl U|«^fi, I ilioughi, whni I imrk 
a situation under the Atlmiiuslraliim at ihr head at wlncti you jdaerd 
Mr. AddingtoUi tlmt I wai doing you m^rvicr. It wm ol no smalt im- 
portance to you, whether you Imikcd to m rriyni to othce, mi iu rciirto 
ment from public life, that lire (kivrrnmenl shriiild iioi fall into the 
hands of those who had lH?en rngagrtl in violrni opptn.iiton t« you 
and you yourself stated to out that you apprehended that finisi lie tho 
ctmsetjuenca if Mr. Addington should not l»r able 1%% Umn an Ailminit- 
iratiun. . . . Home of your last wm'ik to mr induce mr ft* llunk thiit 
y«m have not ycmrself aljandoned tire plan formed for giving to the 
Roman ClathoHc C'burch full estabhshment in Irrkml ■ I’of syrh 1 eari« 
aider the plan suggested by loiird Castkreagh, with any rnwlilkalion c»f 
which it in capable. Indeed, if all thoie who went out of offii'e 
that mmure was not approved then (such lacing th«? oslensiblr mum u( 
their quitting their stations) are to c:amr into office again, itserr can Im 
no doubt in the mintl of tlie public that it k determined to ctiiy that 
measure. . . . 

That at so critical a juncture a supfKirter of AdcHngtori, ruit 
of Cabinet rank, should rake up j>ersmmi rea?ionH why I*ilt 
should let things drift to ruin h inconreivable. And difi Eede^- 
dale really believe Protestantism to l>e endangered by P^tt^*l 
return to office, after his assurance at Urumlcy that he would 
not press any point at variance with the royal reiolves? The 
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King, who knew Pitt far better than Redesdale did, had no fear 
that he would belie his word by bringing forward Catholic 
Emancipation. But the phrases in the letter quoted above show 
that soL of the Ministers were preparing to beat the drum 
ecclesiastic, and, in the teeth of the evince, to charge Pitt with 
ingratitude and duplicity if he became Prime Minister Ignoring 
the national crisis, they concentrated attention solely on the 
personal questions at issue; and it is humiliating to have to add 
that their petty scheming won the day. A compromise between 
Pitt and Addington was exceedingly difficult, but their re- 
proaches and innuendoes made it impossible. 

The outcome was disastrous. The failure to form a strong 
and truly national Administration ended all hope of peace. 
Over against Addington set Bonaparte; with Hawkesbury com- 
pare Talleyrand; with Hobart, Berthlen^ The weighing need 
go no further. The British Ministry kicks the beam, and in 
that signal inequality is one of the chief causes of the war of 
1803. The first Consul, like the Czar Alexander I, despised the 
Addington Cabinet He could not believe that men who were 
laughed at by their own supporters would dare to face him in 
arms. Twice he made the mistake of judging a nation by its 
Ministers— England by Addington in 1803, Spain by Gocloy in 
1808. Both blunders were natural, and both were irreparable; 
but those peoples had to pour forth their life blood to recover 
the position from which weakness and folly allowed them to 
slide. Politics, like meteorology, teaches that any sharp differ- 
ence of pressure, whether mental or atrtfiospheric, draws in a 
strong current to redress the balance. Never were the condi- 
tions more cyclonic than in 1803. A decade of strife scarcely 
made good the inequality between the organized might of 
France and the administrative chaos of her neighbours; between 
the Titanic Corsican and the mediocrities or knaves who held 
the reins at London, Vienna, Berlin, and Madrid. 

War having been declared on i8th May 1803, Pitt sought the 
first opportunity of inspiriting Parliament and the nation. On 


^ G. Rose, “ Diaries, ii, 156; “Lord. Colchestcr^s Diaries,” i, 416, 417; 
Pellew, ii, 119-28. 

^ Hawkesbur/s remissness (so Vorontzofif told Rose) then lost an oppor- 
tunity of gaining the friendly mediation of the Czar (G. Rose, “ Diaries,” ii, 
43> 157)* Romilly (“ Mems.,” i, 427) calls the Ministry a thing of no account 
in comparison with Pitt, and says it was universally despised. 



the 33rd a great concourse crowtlud the Httuse in the hc)[>e of 
hearing him s[>eak; and cries t»f " Pitt, Pitt" arose as he strode 
to his seat on the thirtl row Iwhind Ministers, beside one of the 
pillars. The position gave [wint to a remark of funning to 
Lord Malmesbury, that Pitt would fire <jver the heads of 
Ministers, neither prai.sing nor blaming them, but merely .suf)- 
porting the policy of the war. Such was the case. Replying to 
a few criticisms of Kr-skine, he defended the fabinct and {anver- 
fully de.scribed the unbearable aggressions of the First Consul. 

The speech arou.sed a patriotic fervour which catinot fa; fully 
realized from the meagre and drearj* .summary of it which sur- 
vives. Romilly [>ronounced it among the finest, if not the very 
finest, which he had ever made;' and .Sheridan, in a vinous 
efifusion to Lady Hes-sborough, called it "one of the nusst 
magnificent pieces of declamation that ever fell fr<»m that rascal 
Pitt’s lips. Dete.sting the dog, a.s I do, 1 cannot withhold this 
just tribute to the scoundrel's talents." There follows a lament 
over Pitt’s want of honesty, which bett»kcns the maudlin mtHid 
preceding complete intoxication.’ On the morrow l-tjx vehe- 
mently blamed the Cabinet in a .speech which, for width of 
survey, acutene.s.s of dialectic, wealth of illustratiojj and abhor- 
rence of war, .stand.s unrivalled. Atldington’s reply exhibited 
his hopeless mediocrity; but, thanks to I'itt, Ministers triumphed 
by 398 votes to 67. As they resenteti the absence tif definite 
prai.se in hi.s .speech, he withdrew to Walmcr, there to ser%‘e 
hi.s country and embarra.ss his finances by raising the f inque 
Ports Volunteers. 

Before recounting Pitt's .services in East Kent, I must mention 
a bereavement which he had .sustained. Ills mother tlieci, after 
a very short seizure, at Burton Pyn.scnt tm 3rd April JHoj. Thus 
was -snapped a link connecting England with a mighty past. A 
quarter of a century had elapsed .since her consort was laid 
to re.st in the family vault in VVe-stminstcr Abbey; she followctl 
him while the storm-fieruls were shrouding in strife the two 

' Romilly Memoirs, i, 427. 

’ Sichel, " .ShcritUm," i, 440. .S|>enccr .Stanhope declareti Pin’s h tite 
finest he ever heard. His wife wrote to their son: " He (Pitt) spoke for two 
hours, but unless he can be prevailed upon to give it himself, as the short' 
hand-writers were excluded, the speech will Ire lost for ever. Your father 
thinks it will be made out by some of his friends and subinitted to his 
inspection; therefore, the' we may lose much, we shall not lose the 
whole" (A. M. W. Stirling, “Annals of a Yorkshire House," ii, aSii. 
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hereditary foes; and the Napoleonic War was destined to 
bring her gifted’ son thither in less than three years. The father 
had linked the name of Pitt with military triumphs; the son, 
with futile efforts for peace and goodwill ; but the lives both of 
the war-lord and of the would-be peacemaker were to be ended 
by tidings of national disaster. 


No parleying now. In Britain is one breath; 

We all are with you now from shore to shore; 

Ye men of Kent, ’tis victory or death ! 

We all know these lines of Wordsworth. Do we know equally 
well that on Pitt, as Lord Warden, fell the chief burden of 
organization on the most easily accessible coast, that which 
stretches from Ramsgate to Rye? * It was defenceless but for 
the antiquated works at Sandown, Deal, Walmer, Dover, and a 
few small redoubts further west. Evidently men must be the 
ramparts, and Pitt sought to stimulate the Volunteer Move- 
ment, which now again made headway. He strove to make it a 
National Movement. At the close of July he sent an official 
offer to raise 3,000 Volunteers in Walmer and its neighbour- 
hood; and he urged Ministers to have recourse to a levc^e en 
masse, whereupon Yorke, Under Secretary at War, proposed a 
scheme somewhat on those lines. Probably the encouragement 
offered to Volunteers was too great; for, while they were re- 
quired to do less than was necessary to ensure efficiency, they 
were freed from all risk of compulsory enrolment in the Militia. 
This force and the Army consequently suffered, while the 
Volunteer Associations grew apace. On 27th October 1803 the 
King reviewed in Hyde Park as many as 27,000 of the London 
Volunteers and showed his caustic wit by giving the nickname 
of “the Devil's Own ” to the Inns of Court Volunteers. 

Pitt was not present on this occasion, he and his neighbour, 
Lord Carrington, on whom in r8o2 he bestowed the command 
of Deal Castle, being busy in organizing the local Voluntcer.s. 
As Constable of Dover Castle, Pitt summoned the delegates of 
the Cinque Ports to meet him there to discuss the raising of 
local corps; and he gave the sum of 1,000 towards their 
expenses. Dover contributed ;£’88s ; Sandwich, ;if887; Margate, 

' “Dumouriez and the Defence of England against Napoleon,” by J. H, 
Rose and A. M. Broadley. 
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;^S38,and so on. As Lord Warden, he also took steps to secure 
a large number of recruits for the new Army of Reserve, and he 
further instructed local authorities to send in returns of all men 
of military age, besides carts, horses, and stock, with a view to 
the ‘‘'driving” of the district in case of a landing.^ At Walmer 
he kept open house for officers and guests who visited that coast. 
By the end of the year 1803 more than 10,000 Kentishmen had 
enrolled as Volunteers, and 1,040 in the Army of Reserve, 
exclusive of Sea Fencibles serving on gunboats. For the whole 
of Great Britain the totals were 379,000 and 3 1,000 respectively.® 
Pitfs joke at the expense of a battalion which laid more stress 
on privileges than drills, has become historic. Its organizers 
sent up a plan containing several stipulations as to their duties, 
with exceptions “ in case of actual invasion.’^ Pitt lost patience 
at this Falstaff-like conduct, and opposite the clause that they 
were’^on no account to be sent out of the country he wrote the 
stinging comment — “except in case of invasion.” 

The pen of Lady Hester Stanhope gives life-like glimpses of 
him during the endless drills between Deal and Dover. She had 
fled from the levelling vagaries of Earl Stanhope at Chevening 
to Lady Chatham at Burton Pynsent; but that home being now 
broken up, Pitt offered to install her at Walmer Castle. He did 
so with some misgiving; for her queenly airs and sprightly 
sallies, however pleasing as a tonic, promised little for comfort 
and repose. But the experiment succeeded beyond all hope. 
She soon learnt to admire his serenity, while his home was the 
livelier for the coming of this meteoric being. Her complexion 
was dazzlingly bright. Her eyes, usually blue, would flash black, 
as did those of Chatham in moments of excitement. Her 
features, too, had a magical play of expression, lighting up at a 
pleasing fancy, or again darting forth scorn, with the April-like 
alternations that irradiated and overclouded the brow of her 
grandsire. Kinglake, who saw her half a century later in her 
Syrian fastness, was struck by the likeness to the Chatham of 
Copley's famous picture. 

Certainly she had more in common with him than| with the 
younger Pitt, During the time when she brought storm and 
sunshine to Walmer, Park Place, and Bowling Green House, 
she often rallied her uncle on showing undue complaisance to 


^ Lyon, “ Hist, of Dover, p. xxxiii. 


^ Hansard, i, 1899-1902. 
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the King or to stupid colleagues whom the Great Commoner 
would have overawed. Pitt laughingly took the second place, 
and at times vowed that when her voice rang with excitement, 
he caught an echo of the tones of his father.^ Perhaps it was 
this which reconciled him to her vagaries. For her whims and 
moods even then showed the extravagance which made her the 
dreaded Sultana of that lonely Syrian castle where she ended 
her days amidst thirty quarrelsome but awe-struck servants, 
and an equal number of cats, over whom an apprehensive doctor 
held doubtful sway. 

But that bitter, repining, spirit-haunted exile was far different 
from the joyous creature who shed light on Pitt. Her spasmodic 
nature needed his strength; her waywardness, his affectionate 
control. As for her tart retorts, terrifying to bores and toadies, 
they only amused him. In truth she brought into his life a beam 
of the sunshine which might have flooded it had he married 
Eleanor Eden. Hester soon found that, far from being indifferent 
to the charms of women, he was an exacting judge of beauty, 
even of dress. In fact, she pronounced him to be perfect in 
household life. His abilities in gardening astonished her; and 
we may doubt the correctness of the local legend which as- 
cribes to her the landscape-gardening undertaken in the grounds 
of Walmer Castle in 1803. The dell at the top of the grounds 
was Hester’s favourite haunt. 

The varied excitements of the time are mirrored in her 
sprightly letters. Thus, on 15th November 1803, she wrote at 
Walmer: 

We took one of their gunboats the other day : and, as soon as she 
came in, Mr. Pitt, Charles,'^ Lord Camden and myself took a Deal boat 
and rowed alongside of her. She had two large guns on board, 30 
soldiers and 4 sailors. She is about 30 feet long, and only draws about 
4 feet of water; an ill-contrived thing, and so little above the water 
that, had she as many men on board as she could really carry, a 
moderate storm would wash them overboard. . . . Mr. Pitt’s ist bat- 
talion of his newly-raised regiment was reviewed the other day by 
General Dundas, who expressed himself equally surprised and pleased 
by the state of discipline he found them in. ... I like all this sort of 
thing, and I admire my uncle most particularly when surrounded with a 

^ “ Mems. of Lady Hester Stanhope,” i, 174. 

^ Lady Hester’s second brother. 
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tribe of military attendants. But what is all this pageantry compared 
with the unaffected simplicity of real greatness ! 

Walmer Castle, Nov. 19, 1803. 

To F. R. Jackson, Esq. 

To express the kindness with which Mr. Pitt welcomed my return 
and proposed my living with him would be impossible; one would 
really suppose that all obligation was on his side. Here then am I, 
happy to a degree; exactly in the sort of society I most like. There are 
generally three or four men staying in the house, and we dine eight or 
ten almost every other day. Military and naval characters are constantly 
welcome here; women are not, I suppose, because they do not form any 
part of our society. You may guess, then, what a pretty fuss they make 
with me. Pitt absolutely goes through the fatigue of a drill sergeant. It 
is parade after parade at 15 or 20 minutes' distance from each other. I 
often attend him; and it is quite as much as I am equal to, although I 
am remarkably well just now. The hard riding I do not mind, but to 
remain almost still so many hours on horseback is an incomprehensible 
bore, and requires more patience than you can easily imagine. How- 
ever, I suppose few regiments for the time were ever so forward; there- 
fore the trouble is nothing. If Mr. Pitt does not overdo and injure his 
health every other consideration becomes trifling. [She then states her 
anxiety on this score. She rarely speaks to him on it, as he particularly 
dislikes it. She adds:] I am happy to tell you, sincerely, I see nothing 
at all alarming about him. He had a cough when I first came to Eng- 
land, but it has nearly or quite left him. He is thin, but certainly 
strong, and his spirits are excellent. . . . Mr. Pitt is determined to 
remain acting colonel when his regiment is called into the field. 

On this topic Pitt met with a rebuff from General (afterwards 
Sir John) Moore, commander of the newly formed camp at 
Shorncliffe, near Folkestone. Pitt rode over from Walmer to 
ask his advice, and his question as to the position he and his 
Volunteers should take brought the following reply: ‘‘Do you 
see that hill? You and yours shall be drawn up on it, where 
you will make a most formidable appearance to the enemy, 
while I with the soldiers will be fighting on the beach.*' Pitt 
was highly amused at this professional retort; but at the close of 
1804 regiment was pronounced by General David Dundas 
fit to take the field with regulars. Life in the open and regular 
exercise on horseback served to strengthen Pitt's frame; for 
Hester, writing in the middle of January 1804, when her uncle 
was away in London for a few days, says: “ His most intimate 
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friends say they do not retxiember him so well since the year 

’97 Oh! such miserable things as these French gunboats. 

We took a vessel the other day, laden with gin-to keep their 
spirits up, I suppose ” Bonaparte was believed to be at Boulogne ; 
and there was much alarm about a landing ; but she was resolved 
“not to be driven up country Hhe a sheep. 

This phrase refers to the arrangements for " driving the 
country, that is, sweeping it bare of everything in front of the 
invaders. The plans for “ driving: ” were thorough, but were finally 
pronounced unworkable. His efforts to meet the Boulogne flotilla 
were also most vigorous. On 1 8th October 1803 he informs Rose 
that he had 170 gunboats ready between Hastings and Margate 
to give the enemy a good reception whenever they appeared. 
He adds: “ Our Volunteers are, I think, likely to be called upon 
to undertake permanent duty, which, I hope, they will readily 
consent to. I suppose the same measure will be recommended 
in your part of the coast [West Hants]. I wi.sh the arrange- 
ments for defence were as forward everywhere else as they are 
in Hythe Bay under General Moore. We begin now to have no 
other fear in that quarter than tbat the enemy will not give u.s 
an opportunity of putting our preparations to the proof, and will 
select some other point which we should not be in reach of in 
the first instance.” On loth November he expresses a hope of 
repelling any force that attempted to land in East Kent, but 
fears that elsewhere the French cannot be stopped until they 
arrive disagreeably near to London.^ 

It is clear, then, that Pitt was not dismayed by the startling 
disparity of forces. On the coast of Flanders and Picardy were 
ranged regular troops amounting to 114,554 men seemingly 
ready for embarkation on an immense flotilla of small craft, part 
of which was heavily armed. It is now known that these im- 
posing forces were rarely, if ever, up to their nominal strength; 
that part of the flotilla was unseaworthy; that the difficulties of 
getting under way were never overcome; and that the unwieldy 
mass would probably have been routed, if not destroyed, by the 
cruisers and gunboats stationed on the Kentish coast. Still, even 
if part of it made land, the crisis would be serious in view of the 

1 G. Rose, “Diaries,” ii, 70-25 DesGri^re, “Projets de Ddbarquement,” 
iii, 98-105; Wheeler and Broadley, “Napoleon and the Invasion of Eng- 
land,” ii, ch. 14; Cornwallis (“ Corresp.,” iii, 500) thought ill of our chances 
if the French landed, but he doubted if tliey could. {Ibid., iii, 503.) 


paucity and want of organisation of the British forccH* Ah hear- 
ing on this subject, a letter of Lord Melville to a relative tie- 
serves quotation : 

** Diinira* i6 

** Dear Alexanokr, 

received your letter from Walmer and ejstreamly happy 
to learn from it that Mr, Pitt was in such excellent health. Long, 1 pray, 
may it continue. He has been very usefully and ereditably ernplciyed, 
but not exactly in thtt way his country rtndd have wished ; hut that k a 
subject on which I never nt>w allow myself to think. ... If Mr, Pitt, 
from what he feels within himself or from the enthusiasm he may have 
inspired in those he commands, cemeeives that the defence of the 
country could at any time Int safely entrusted with the Volunteers alone, 
as the newspa{>ers seem to convey as liis sentiments, he \% hy much too 
sanguine. On the other hand it is talking wildly, or like oUl women, to 
contend, as Mr. Windham and Mr. Fox do, that great tHklicjud llritains 
[r/r], with arms irt their hands and trainetl U» the use of them, are not a 
moat important bulwark of security to the Kmpirr. My opinion, how^ 
ever, lays perhaps in the mitldle, and I would have greatly preferretl a 
much smaller numl>er to have secured more effectually their uniform 
efficiency. I would much mther have bad aao>oao on the fmning of 
Lord Hobart*! first letter in June than double that numticr m-lei*trd and 
formed in the loose and desultory manner they have more Recently Imm 
under the variety of contradictory orders they have lince rr*t*rivrd and 
by which (lovernmcnt have annoyed every corner of the eouniry.” 
Melville adds that they would Ik? useful if thoroughly trainet! and not 
allowed to leave their corps; but exemptiems from the Militia and Army 
of Reserve builot.s grantetl to the recent Voluntrer Lorpn are mi^diirv^ 
ous, and interfere? with the recruiting. Hie Milttia In large 

and interferes with recruiting for the rt^ular army. He would have 
enough trained troops at home to be able to wmi abroad **50,000 
infantry for offeniive Di>erations either hy oumdvet or in cO'Ojwation 
with such Pluropean Powers m may recover their fcrwt, as immer or 
later they must and will da.** 

Pitt did not leave his post for long, except when high winds 
made an invasion im|>assible. At such times he would make a 
trip to London* A short sojourn fn town in the early spring 
elicits from Lady He.ster the words; ** I cannot but Chappy 
anywhere in Mr. IHtVs society**; and she hfi|K:d that she helpetl 
to amuse and entertain him* Certainly Pitt did his utmost to 


* Pitt MSS., 157. 
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enliven her stay at the little residence at Park Place. In the 
Memoirs of the ComtesseMe Boigne, who claims to have known 
her well, we catch a glimpse of Pitt acting as chaperon at balls 
which obviously bored him. Yet he would patiently wait there 
until, perhaps, four a.m., when Lady Hester returned to end his 
ennui. Is it surprising that after his death she called him that 
adored angel? 

Early in the year 1804 a ministerial crisis seemed at hand. 
The personal insignificance of Ministers, the hatred felt for 
St. Vincent at the Admiralty, the distrust of Hobart at the 
War Office, and the deep depression caused by the laboured in- 
felicities of Addington's speeches presaged a breakdown. So 
threatening was the outlook that Grenville urged Pitt to combine 
with him for the overthrow of an Administration which palsied 
national energy. For reasons which are far from clear, Pitt 
refused to take decisive action. During his stay in London in 
mid-January he saw Grenville, but declined to pledge himself to 
a definite opposition. Grenville and his coadjutors, among them 
Lord Carysfort, were puzzled by this wavering conduct, which 
they ascribed to finesse^ pettiness, or even to insincerity.^ But it is 
clear that Pitt objected only to their proposed methods, which he 
termed a teasing, harassing opposition. In vain did the Bishop 
of Lincoln, who came to town at Pitt's request, seek to reconcile 
their differences. The most to be hoped for was that Pitt would 
be compelled by force of circumstances to concert a plan with 
the Grenvilles for Addington's overthrow. The following letter 
of Carysfort to the bishop is of interest: 

Jany. 18, 1804.3 

Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt being agreed upon so material a point 
as the necessity of removing Mr. A[ddington] from his present situation, 
it must be a matter not only of regret but of surprise, that they should 
not be able to reconcile any difference of opinion between them as to 
the sort of opposition to be carried on in Parliament; and I cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Pitt's avowal that he intends opposition would in 
itself be sufficient to incline (not merely Lord Grenville and his friends, 
who have made it a principal object to be united with Mr. Pitt and 
place him again at the head of affairs) but all the parties who may mean 

^ “ Dropmore P.,” vii, 193, 196. 

^ Pretyman MSS. It is in answer to the one referred to in Dropmore P.,” 
vii, 209. 



to opi)OStN to leave the mode pretty much ut bin option! , . , (Yuur 
letter] leads me to think that Mn Fitt and he ttiay lun have understcHid 
each other. Lord (Jrenville^s attachment to Mr. Fitt ha% been mi cun- 
spicuouSi and I am persuaded lus cumnunneationH have been so frank 
and so explicit, that I cannot aceemnt hir Mr. 1‘itt usini^ any reserve 
with him, and imtst be of opinion that greater openness, where there is 
such Bolid ground of confidenrx*, would lead to mt)re satisiaettiry results. 
[Ixjrd (!ary.sfort then says that Fitt should not keep public opinion so 
long in siispenKe; forj the public danger from a Minintry canfessittlly 
incafxible is already gresU and urgent and will be rimtinually increasing. 

Failing to get help from Fitt, Grenville, at tlu* etui of January, 
sought the help of Fox! Through hts brother, Thomas tiren- 
ville, as godxjtween he offered the Whig leader his alliance for 
the overthrow of Addington anti the formation of a Ministry of 
the talented men of all parties. then, h the origin of the 

broad-boUorncd or All the Talents AdmiiUHtrations which pro« 
duced so singular a muddle after the deatlt of I*itt The Ftsx- 
Grenville bargain cannot Ik: styled immoral like that of Fox 
and North in 17B3; for it expressly excluded all compromise on 
matters of conviction* Nevertheless it wan 11 tactical mistake, 
for which FitFs cxas[.>cra.tmg aloofness wan largely renjHmsible. 
Few occurrences in this time of folly and blundering were mo-re 
untoward. Fitt*H letter of 4th February to Grenville shown that 
he discernetl the magnitude of the error, little tlmugh he saw 
hi.s own share in it, The result of the union of Fox arul 
Grenville was likely to be the fall of Addingtcm, an apfieal ol 
the King to him (Fitt) to ftirni a Cabinet, which would tir 
narrowed and weakental by the present effort of Ckenville to 
ftirrn a stn^ng and eompreheiHtve Administrathm/ 

Presumably the natitmal crisis was not yet acute enough to 
satisfy Pitt that he might consciantic»usly opjxise Addington, 
But that he was drifting to this ronviettm apjirars in the bib 
lowing letter fnim Rose to the Bishop of Lincoln, 


I'ltk It, ifc4F 

I showed Mr, Fill your letter iK-cauHi'* it express’d *m cnbrelymyuwn 
view of the interesting subject j he apjieared at fir-a against anything 
like hostility, but 1 think is rutw dispt^Hctl to point out pretiy ^arongly 
the neglect of proper measures of defern.e in the naval and mihlary di> 


* **Dropmore F.,” vii, 21014. 
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nents and to suggest the necessary ones; so [as] to throw on the 
ernment the just responsibility and odium of rejecting them if they 
. determine to do so. 

.ose then states that the Bishop of St. Asaph calls the new 
unteer Bill “the most wishy-washy thing that ever was 
iuced.'* He also adds that the King is ill, probably of 
>sy. The fact was even worse. A chill caught in drenching 
developed into the former mental malady. Thus the nation 
for a time kingless, leaderless, and open to a deadly thrust 
1 Boulogne. For a short time his life was in danger, and all 
troubles of a Regency loomed ahead. The Prince of Wales 
[ng- ventured on the compromising prophecy that the illness 
ist last several months/’ Pitt quoted to his informant, 
mesbury, the damning line 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 

:ruth, there now began a series of intrigues, in which the 
ice, Fox, and the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire played 
leading parts, for assuring a Regency and the formation of a 
: Administration. While England needed to keep her gaze 
Soulogne, the intriguers thought only of the death or lunacy 
he King, the accession of the Prince and the apportionment 
he spoils of office. Sheridan on this occasion played his own 
le and for this was heartily cursed by the expectant Creevey/ 
1 view of these last complications and the prospect of an in- 
on, Pitt revised his former judgement, and informed Malmes- 
Y that, while declining the offers of the Grenvilles to help to 
-throw Addington, he would not refuse to take office if for any 
on Ministers resigned. On that day (19th February) Melville 
te to him from Melville Castle that the outlook was full of 
or, and everything depended on the formation of a steady 
permanent Government with which foreign nations could 
t. For this reason he (Melville) urged that the King should 
elieved of his executive duties, which it was sheer cruelty to 
ct from him.*^ Pitt’s answer to this daring proposal is not 
wn ; but later, on 29th March, in answer to further overtures 
1 Melville, he stated that the King’s illness was less serious 
1 was reported by the Earl of Moira, the confidante of the 
ice of Wales; and that while it lasted he doubted the pro- 

^ Creevey Papers,” i, 25-7. 
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priety of taking any nteps to overturn the Minintry.' To this 
Hcrupulousness Melville was a stranger* atui tn\ 4tti Af^ril again 
urged him to ftirm a compact opjKisition fcjr the overthrtnv (^f 
Addington, and pramised him the %’otes of at least twrtUy six 
Scottish members (out of forty-five) for any such efhut/ 

Meanwhile the King recovered but slowly. The nervous, 
excited, irritable symptoms showed little abatenmnt; and in 
the third week in March he fell into a fit of anger of such 
violence that he had to In* strapped to his IkhI Even more 
threatening was the military situatituu Yorkc, early in March, 
proptiscd a Volunteer Ckmsolidatioii Bill, which met with general 
derision. As the state the Navy was also unsatisfactory, Bitt 
freely criticiml Ministers, especially St. Vincent; and, on one 
occasion, when Addington showed boyish petulance, lie met with 
a serene and cuurtccnis answer, Tierney, Treasurer of the Xav) , 
attacked Pitt coarsely; Sheridan, with his usual wit and lirilli^ 
ance; but neither coarseness nor eloquence could rehabilit Ue 
that Ministry. The urgency of the crisis appears In the follow- 
ing letter written by Pitt at Walmer Clastic to some ja!rson un- 
known: 

zl/ri/ tf* 1^14, 

. . . The expericnet? of the last summer and the dittniisbns of 
session confirm me in the opinion that while the Ckwernment rrmam% 
in its present shape and under its premmt leader, nothing rflu'imt can 
he expected either to originate? with tliem or to Ur hnrly adopird ant! 
efi'cctually exrc-uinL With this persiui'^iott, and itnnklng that a sy»4ii;m 
cif marc energy and rtesdsion is indisiii-ntsable with a view to ihr immr« 
diate crisis and the many difikultie?i tie may haw to enroinUrr in ihr 
course of the present contest, I rnein to take an early i»jiporiumiy ol 
avowing and acting on these sentiments more explicitly and tleridrilly 
than I have hitherto done; and I shall endeavour to give rflfrrt fiJt my 
opinion liy the support of all the friends whom I ran rolirrt. My tibjrei 
will Ih? to press to the uttnt>si those points which I think rsmmtial lo slir 
public defence, and at the jotme time in doing so to make it, sf I can, 
impmsihlc for the presiTit Crovernrnent to maintain itsrlf In ihi-» 
object I have every reason to believe that I shall have the fulleit nao 
currence of nil those with whom I have the m«>sl differc«! on former 
occasions and with whom frosiibly I may m little agree in future. With 
their number added to rny own more immediate frteruhi, and to the h w 
who have acted with 1/ C#rcnville arrd Windham, I arn |a‘r^uadefl that our 


* Stanhope, iv, 139-44. 
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division on any favourable question will probably be such as would be 
sufficient to shake a much stronger Government than the present. . . 

On the same day he promised Melville to return to town in 
the middle of April, and to make the principal push ” against 
Addington on 23rd April, on the subject of Yorke's Bill for 
suspending the completion of the Army Reserve. If they failed, 
he would return to Walmer for another kind of contest. The 
joint assault by Fox and Pitt against the Ministry on 23rd 
April produced a great sensation, the speech of Pitt being 
remarkable for its suppressed sarcasm and thinly veiled charges 
of inefficiency. As a call to arms, it stands without a rival. 
Ministers were utterly beaten in argument, and escaped defeat 
only by thirty-seven votes. Addington became alarmed, and 
advised the King, who was now convalescent, to instruct the 
Lord Chancellor, Eldon, to confer with Pitt, a fact which refutes 
the charges of Brougham and Dean Pellew against Eldon, 

Finally the King allowed Pitt to make proposals concerning 
a new Ministry. Pitt did so fully and courteously in a paper 
which George III forthwith described to Eldon as containing 
“many empty words and little information.” To Pitt himself 
the King, on Sth May, expressed his deep regret that he had 
taken such a dislike to Mr. Addington, after the praiseworthy 
services of the latter to our glorious Constitution in Church and 
State. He could never forget the wound which Pitt proposed to 
deal it, and “the indelicacy (not to call it worse) of wanting His 
Majesty to forego his solemn Coronation Oath.” He therefore 
required Pitt to give a solemn pledge not to propose the least 
alteration in the Test Act. As to a proposal to admit Fox to 
the Cabinet, the King expressed “ his astonishment that Mr. 
Pitt should one moment harbour the thought of bringing such a 
man before his Royal notice.” References to the “ wild ideas ” 
of Burke, and to Grenville being guided by obstinacy, “ his 
usual director,” filled up the interstices of this strange com- 
position.® Evidently the enfeebled brain of George could form 
no notion of the national danger. While Pitt thought only of 
the safety of England, the King's thoughts continued to gyrate 
angrily around the Test Act, the Coronation Oath, and the 
iniquities of Fox. 

It was therefore with grave apprehension that on 7th May 
^ From Mr. A. M. Broadley’s MSS. = Stanhope, iv, App. viii-ix. 
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Pitt went to Buckingham House for attendance upon the King, 
the first for nearly three and a quarter years. He exjjected an 
outburst of rage when he mentioned the chief subject at issue, 
namely the inclusion of h'ox and the (Irenvilles in the future 
Administration. The King, however, kept surprising control 
over his fecling.s, behaved graciously to Pitt, tactfully waived 
aside .smaller qucstion.s that he disliked, even consented to admit 
the Grenvilles, but for ever barred the way to the return of Ft»x, 
The utmost that he would hear was the employment of Fox as 
an ambas.sador. Once again, then, the royal convalescent out- 
witted Pitt. “ Never," .said Pitt to Kl<ion,*'in any conver.Hation I 
have had with him in my life has he so buflkd me." Fox being 
excluded by the King, there was scant hope of bringing in his new 
allies, the Grenvillc.s and Windham. Pitt broached the matter to 
Lord Grenville on 7th May, and received on the morrow a friendly 
but firm refusal. The following sentences arc noteworthy: " We 
rest our determination .solely on our strong .sense of the impro- 
priety of our becoming parties to a system of Government which 
is to be formed at .such a moment as the present on a principle 
of exclusion. . . . We .see no hope of any effectual remetly for 
those mischiefs but by uniting in the public service as large a 
proportion as pos.sible of the weight, talents, and character to be 
found in public men of all de.scriptions and without any ex- 
ception." 

The refu.sal of Grenville to join Pitt has often Ix'di ascribed 
to jealou.sy of Pitt, and the latter is refiortrd to have saitl that he 
would teach that proud man that he could ch> without him. 
The sentiment i.s alien to the tolerant nature of i'ltt,* who 
must have respected hi.s cousin'.s decision, based as it was on a 
determination to break down the bigoted resolve of the King. 
But Grenville's conduct punished Pitt far more severely than the 
King. For while George in his feeble, irritable condition thought 
only about the Test Act and Fox, Pitt was intent on forming a 
truly national Adminl.stration, including Fox, Fitxwilliam, and 
Melville a.s Secrctarie.s of State, with Spencer at the Admiralty, 
Grenville as Lord President, and Windham as CharKctlor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster.* 

The actual result was far inferior. Fox, Fitxwilliam, Sjssneer, 
Grenville, and Windham being ruled out by the King's action 


' G. Rose, " Diaries," i, 4. 
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and Grenville’s resolve, the Cabinet was formed as follows : Pitt, 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Harrowby, Foreign Secretary; Hawkesbury, Home Secretary; 
Camden, Secretary at War and for the Colonies ; Portland, Lord 
President; Eldon, Lord Chancellor; Westmorland, Privy Seal; 
Melville, Admiralty; Chatham, Master of Ordnance ; Mulgrave, 
Duchy of Lancaster; Castlereagh, President of the India Board ; 
the Duke of Montrose, President of the Board of Trade. Of 
these twelve Ministers, six had been with Addington, namely, 
Hawkesbury (though at the Foreign Office, which he unwill- 
ingly vacated), Portland, Eldon, Westmorland, Chatham, and 
Castlereagh.^ Pitt dispensed with the services of Addington, St. 
Vincent, and Pelham. Of non-Cabinet appointments, the chief 
were those of the Earl of Hardwicke as Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; Sir Evan Nepean, Irish Secretary; William Dundas, War 
Office; Canning, Treasury of the Navy, in place of Tierney, who 
declined to serve with Pitt; Lord Charles Somerset and George 
Rose, Joint Paymasters of the Forces; and Perceval, Attorney- 
General. Canning and Rose were dissatisfied with their appoint- 
ments, the latter writing to Bishop Tomline in deep chagrin at 
Pitt’s neglect of his faithful services. 

The new Cabinet, besides being too large, was half Adding- 
tonian and half Pittite, a source of weakness which soon led to 
further changes. It was also weighted with inefficient members — 
Chatham, Hawkesbury, and Portland. TheKingdisIiked Hawkes- 
bury, and said he had no head for business, no method, and no 
punctuality. Harrowby, though a man of brilliant parts in 
private life, and an excellent speaker, was oppressed by a delic- 
ate frame, precarious health, and a peevish temper. During 
no small part of his tenure of office he had to take the waters at 
Bath, and was therefore a poor substitute for the experienced 
and hard-working Grenville. Pitt, for some unexplained reason, 
disliked placing Melville at the Admiralty, a strangely prophetic 
instinct. Camden and Mulgrave were also misfits. Hawkesbury 
did better work at the Home Office than the Foreign Office; 
but on the whole, the new arrangement aroused widespread 
grumbling and distrust. The result of it all was the dissolution 
of the great national party formed in the year 1794 and the 

^ Pitt thoroughly approved of Castlereagh taking the India Board under 
Addington in July 1802; in October he entered the Cabinet ('‘Private 
Papers of Wilberforce,” 13 1). 


formation of three ffroups, folktwing Pitt, A<!<iin|j:ton, and Gren- 
ville, the Addingtonians showing much bitterness at the treat- 
ment of their chief, while the Grenvilles and VViiulham invcighetl 
against the new Ministry, as funned on the principle of exclud- 
ing P'ox.' The charge was unfair; for at that crisis Pitt could 
not stand by and see the national resources frittered away by 
Addington. The King's Government had to Ire carrieil on; and, 
like Wellingtoti a generation later, Pitt consenterl to do so in lh« 
only way which was practicable. 

The limitations of his power were .s<«tn obvious. I he two un- 
frieiuily groups eagerly criticiml him at all times and aceordctl 
grudging and doubtful supisirt evc'U on measures which they 
approved. This was csjjccially the ease vvitlr regard to the 
Abolition of the Slave Triule. Thanks to the untiring exertitntis 
of VVilberforce, Cdarkson, ami others, that movement hatl made 
considerable progress during the interval of j>eare. The out- 
break of war in May tH03 darkened thcouthaik; for iuice again 
the cry was raised that Knglaiui must not cut off a trailr which 
was es.scntial to the welfare of the West Indies, highly lucrative 
to British .shipowners, and a necessary adjunct to the mercantile 
marine. Nevertheless, the accession of Pitt to {a»wcr and the 
gocKlwill of the majority of the Irish memlier.s inspired Wtllscr- 
force with hope. True, Addington always strenuously opjanietl 
him; and among the younger members of the fabitiet fastlu- 
reagh hati declared his hostility; hut at first ail went well. At 
the cIo.se of May l8t)4 Pitt and Fox united in expressing 
approval of Wiibcrforcc’s proposals. Addington, in remarks; 
which lasted exactly forty sccomls. scoutetl the measure, but 
carried with him only 4y memher.s as against IJ4. ‘I'hc major- 
ities were nearly as great at the secruui and third readings, 

In the Lords the omen.s were inauspicious, Some bishops 
were away in their dioccsjcs: the .suf>js»rters of the West India and 
shipping interests were athami, using their utmt»st endeavours icj 
delay, if nut to defeat, the measure. Pitt desptireti of ihwartinjj 
thefie dilatory tactics, backed by wealth ami influence from all 
quarter.^. Wilbcrforcc wrote indignantly to Lord Muncaster : 
" It was truly humiliating to see four of the Royal P'amily coincJ 
down to vote against the poor, helpless, friemilc?is slaves." A 
wild speech by Stanhope told against the cause which he 

' Wraxall (iii, 381) with bis usual bias says that Pin *' affcctctl '* to desire 
the inclusion of Fox. 
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meant to further, and the motion was adjourned to avoid 
defeat. 

Pitt's subsequent conduct in 1805 disappointed Wilberforce. 
Certainly it was half-hearted and procrastinating. But, seeing 
that he had to rely more on Addington and finally to bring him 
into the Cabinet, his difficulties were great. The Irish members 
also showed signs of defection ; and it was certain that the Bill 
would fail in the Lords. Accordingly, Pitt begged Wilberforce 
to wait for a more propitious time. A sense of religious duty 
impelled him to persevere, with the inevitable result, a crushing 
defeat (19th February 1805).^ On a smaller question, connected 
with the prohibition of the supply of slaves to Guiana, then 
recently conquered from the Dutch, he finally brought Pitt to 
acquiesce. But here again the conduct of the Minister was tardy. 
Wilberforce urged Pitt to abolish the Guiana Slave Trade by 
an Order in Council, and early in May wrote: “ One very power- 
ful and important reason for your abolishing the Guiana Slave 
Trade by an act of Government, not by, or in consequence of a 
vote of Parliament, is that it would tend to confirm the dis- 
position so strongly manifested by the Dutch to abolish the 
Slave Trade, and give them the sort of compensation they 
demand.” The British Order in Council did not appear until 
13th September iSos."" 

Nevertheless, their friendship remained firm to the end. “ Had 
much talk with him [Pitt] on political topics, finding him very 
open and kind.” Such is Wilberforce's account of his last inter- 
views with Pitt ; and he certainly could not have remained on 
friendly terms with one who was deliberately untrue to the cause. 
Pie knew better than recent critics the difficulties resulting from 
the compromise with Addington and from the ceaseless friction 
with the followers of Fox and Grenville. 

The case of the Slave Trade serves to illustrate the peculiar 
difficulties of Pitt's position, which were to appear on even more 
important questions. The King, Addington, Grenville, and Pitt 
had all contributed to the tangle. Limiting our survey to the 
conduct of Addington and Pitt, we must pronounce both of them 
culpable. Addington should have seen that Pitt's promise of 
support, given at the time of the King's lunacy in February — 
March 1801, was not morally binding three years later when 

^ “Life of Wilberforce,” iii, 168, 182, 184, 211, 212. 

2 Ibid.^ iii, 230-4; Pitt MSS., 189. 
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the existence of the nation was at stake in tin? Najjolconic War. 
At .such a time m cniightence! patriot dots not stand U(K)n 
punctilio, but gladly takes a .second place if he can thereby place 
in authority an abler man. Addington alone ettuUI release I’itt 
from the debt of honour incurred in February i8tu,aiul faithfully 
discharged for three weary years, at the cost of the alietiatiun of 
friends and the derision of opponents, I It* rtever s{Ktke tir wmte 
that worti of release, but held I'itt to the bargain with an insist- 
ence which would be contemptible were it not in large measure 
the outcome of a narrow cornjdacent nature hliml to its own 
shortcomings. 

I'itt, also, beliaved weakly. The t>riginal promise, to support 
an untried man, was a piece of astounding trustfulness; ,uul 
when the weakness of Addington's Atiministration involved the 
nation in war and brought it to the brink of disaster, he shouUl 
openly have claimed release from a pictige too hastily given, 
leaving the world to judge lietwcen them. As it was, for nearly 
a year he wavered to and fro between the claims of national 
duty and private honour, thereby exasjKirating his friend-, .utd 
finally driving the Grenvilles, Windham, and Sfjcnccr t«> a union 
with Fox which in its turn blighterl the htjj»c of forming a 
national Administration. Finally, he made only one effort to 
induce the King to accept Fox. True, the situation was a 
delicate one; for pressure brought to bear on George on that 
topic would have brought hack the mental malady, lUit the 
Grenvilles, viewing the situation with jaslantie narrownes-., 
con-sidered the attempt so ludf-hcarterl as to warrant their 
opposition to the new Cabinet. On the wfude, then, I’itt's 
punctiliousness mu.st lx? pronounced n secondary but vita! cause 
of the lamentable which left him ex[«tHctl at fort>*- 

five years of age, enfeebled by worry and gout, to a contest with 
Napoleon at the climax of his jiowers. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

PITT AND NAPOLEON 

I made a mistake about England, in trying to conquer it. The English 
are a brave nation. I have always said that there are only two nations, the 
English and the French; and I made the French. — Napoleon to Mac- 
NAMARA (1814), Lord Broughtoi^s RecoUeciions^ i, 180. 

T he two protagonists now stood face to face — Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, President of the Italian Republic, 
Mediator of the Swiss Republic, controller of Holland, absolute 
ruler of a great military Empire; Pitt, the Prime Minister of an 
obstinate and at times half-crazy King, dependent on a weak 
Cabinet, a disordered Exchequer, a Navy weakened by ill-timed 
economies, and land forces whose martial ardour ill made up for 
lack of organization, equipment, and training. Before the out- 
break of war in May 1803, Napoleon had summed up the situa- 
tion in the words — “ Forty-five millions of people must prevail 
over sixteen millions.” And now after a year of hostilities his 
position was far stronger. In Hanover the French troops were 
profitably installed on the Elector's domains. Soult's corps 
occupied the Neapolitan realm, thus threatening Malta, the 
Ionian Isles, the Morea, and Egypt. The recent restitution of 
several colonial conquests by England not only damaged her 
trade, but enabled her enemy to stir up trouble in India. There, 
thanks to Wellesley's dramatic victory at Assaye, the Union 
Jack waved in triumph; but at other points Napoleon might 
hope to gain the long contested race for Empire. 

So convinced was Pitt of the need of fighting out the quarrel 
thrust upon us by Napoleon's aggressions, that he waved aside 
an offer of Livingston, American envoy at Paris, to effect a re- 
conciliation. During a brief visit to London, Livingston sent 
proposals to this effect through Whitworth, who declined to meet 
a man hitherto remarkable for a strong anti-British bias; and 
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Pitt approved thia rcpulae.' N’overthelesH, tm 5th June I.iviii^- 
ston, accompanied by Fox and Cirey, t ailed on I'itt at Downing 
Street; but hia pru[)osuls proved to Ik* tnerely tlu* outeotm* u| 
informal conversations with Jttseph Ihinaparte, who was known 
to be far more fieacefully inclined than his brother. Joseph's 
notions were that Malta shttukl perhaps Iw I'airisoiieti by Rus 
sian.s, and must in any case lx; rrliiujuisiietl by Fnyl.ind ; that 
France .should withdraw her tnxips from the Dutch and .Swiss 
Republics, the .status of which was tml tlefinetl. Pill set little 
store by these shadowy [troposals, doubtless seeim^* in them a 
way of di.scovering whether Fnittand was concertinj; a league 
against F ranee. 

Already, itt .spite of matty obstacles, he was takittg the first 
step.s in that direction. An initial difttt ulty lay in the mental 
alrerrations of the King, whose conduct stilt can-.cd intense 
anxiety or annoyance.’ Scarcely a day passed without a lap'a* 
into incoherence or violence. Moreover, hi» conversation cdten 
.showed a lack of ciiscrimitiation, Ucing the same to the Duern. 
the phy.sicians, or the .servants. He made the most tapiicious 
changes, turning off the Queen'.s favourite coachtnan.and makittg 
grooma footmen, and footmen griKiins, to the tlislrat tion of the 
household, On assuming office, Pitt consulted the royal physi 
cians and received a reply, tlateil Queen's Palace. tt<th May 
1 804, staling that the King wa.s wpial t«» the rlischaige «<f im 
portant bu.sine.s.s, but must avoiil long conferem es or any ilevia 
tion from hi.s usual habits, rpiiet Ix'ing essential. Therinijxm Pitt 
and Lord lildon wrote to the King urging this prudent couim*. 
They freiiuently visited lUickingham If ouw,* where five physi 
Clans were in almo.st constant attendance, a state of things 
viewed with alarm by patrioi.s anti with eager htijje by the 
Foxite.s and their hangers on.* 

Unfortunately George couUl not comjxise himst'lf to rest. 
Such i.s the tenor of ha.sty note.s sent tti Pitt by Vrlliers, now 
high in favour at Kew and Windsor. They describe the King's 
fu.ssy intervention in household affairs, his orders for suthlenaml 
expensive change.s in the palaces, his substitution of (iertnan for 
Knglish .servant.H.his freejuent visits to the stables unatcomiwnietl 

’ Pitt MSS., 102. Pin 10 Whitworth, iSih May i«o4 ; C. H«*p, " Uwuea," 
>i, 136, .See, too, Rote, “ Despatches relating to the . , . Thin! Coalitmo,” 3? 

“ Stanhope, iv, i9er.2oi. * Crartoryski. “ Memoifa,” it, jj. 

* ” Creevey Papers," i, ag. 
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by the equerr3^, bis irritability on the most trifling occasions, and, 
alternating with this undignified bustle, fits of somnolence which 
at times overtook him even on horseback. Then, too, there were 
quarrels with the Queen, whose conduct, said Villiers, was such 
as to aggrava-te these troubles and check the course of recovery. 
Indeed, the iCing's violent headaches seemed to Dr. Milman to 
presage an attack of apoplexy. At all times he showed a 
marked preference for the company of servants and workmen, 
declaring the higher officials to be Court nuisances.” Villiers 
therefore begfgod Pitt to request an interview with the King, now 
at Kew, for he took no notice of letters. On Midsummer day 
Villiers sugg'ested means for assuring the veto of the physicians 
on the projected visit to Weymouth, in view of the extravagance 
and inconvenience of the plans to which it gave rise. 

Among them was the collection of a large military force in 
Dorset, George being convinced that the French would land 
there rather than in Kent or Essex. Fortunately, the Duke of 
York dissuaded him from a step so eminently favourable to 
Napoleon; for about this time the King wrote to the Duke: 
“As I am no friend to obstinacy, I will agree to lessen the 
demand from other districts '' (2.^., for an “ Army of Reserve ” in 
Dorset). Tho visit to Weymouth was also postponed; and 
Camden, Secretary at War, countermanded the construction of 
huge barracks at that town, which the King had ordered without 
consulting the Cabinet or the Duke of York. On ist August 
Villiers reported the refusal of the King to see the Prince of 
Wales, with, whom no complete reconciliation was possible. 
George wished Villiers to come and reside near Windsor and 
manage all his private affairs, and would take no refusal. But 
how, asked Villiers, was he to do this on ^1^330 a year? He there- 
fore requested the advice and help of Pitt.^ 

At Weymouth, late in the summer, the quarrels between the 
King and Queen again became acute, as appears from con- 
fidential letters which Lord Hawkesbury wrote to Pitt. The 
latter sided with the Queen and Princes on some points; and 
indeed through these months the conduct of George seems to 
have been so exasperating that the Princesses almost sank 
under the ceaseless strain, for Queen Charlotte, too, was “ ill and 
cross.” In vain did Pitt seek to effect a reconciliation between 


Pretyman MSS. 
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the King and the Prince of Wales. The only result of his efforts 
was a formal and fruitless interview. Last but not least of Pitt's 
Court worries was the conduct of the Princess of Wales. Her 
wayward and extravagant habits increased the aversion of the 
Prince, and produced scandals so serious that Pitt urgently but 
ineffectually remonstrated with her at her residence in Black- 
heath. Such were the diversions of a Minister on whom almost 
singly rested the burden of defending his country at this crisis. 

The eccentricities of the King seriously hampered British 
diplomacy. For how could Russia and Austria bind themselves 
to an Administration which might at any time be succeeded by 
one which was under the domination of the Prince of Wales, 
Fox, and Sheridan? True, offers of a defensive alliance were 
mooted at St. Petersburg to our ambassador, Admiral Warren. 
But it was obvious even to that misplaced sailor, whom Pitt 
soon recalled, that Russia merely aimed at securing English 
subsidies and help for her garrison at Corfu, now threatened by 
Soult. The timid conduct of Francis II, who, as if in imita- 
tion of Napoleon, assumed the title of Hereditary Emperor of 
the Austrian Empire, further prescribed caution; and only by 
slow degrees did the Czar Alexander feel his way towards an 
understanding with England. His jealousy respecting Malta, 
and the uncertainties at London and Windsor, held these 
natural allies apart for many months. Pitt did not hurry 
matters, doubtless from a conviction that the conduct of 
Napoleon must before long bring both Russia and Austria into 
the field. Meanwhile, he withheld subsidies which would have 
helped them to arm for an almost inevitable struggle.' We need 
not therefore trace the course of these coy advances until they 
led to definite overtures. Here as always Pitt showed a dignified 
reserve and a cautious regard for British finances, which refute 
the stories officially circulated at Paris as to his lavishly bribing 
the Continental States to attack France. As usually happens, 
the prosaic truth long remained hidden in British despatches, 
while the piquant slander gained all but universal acceptance, 

Pitt's first thought was to enhance the value of England's 
friendship by strengthening her navy and enabling her to take 
the offensive if an occasion offered. The French royalist refugee, 

’ Rose, “Despatches relating to the . . . Third Coalition” (Royal Hist. 
Soc., 1904), 14-19; also Rose, “Napoleonic Studies,” 364-6, for the tentative 
Russian overture of November 1803. 
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General Dumouriez, in a long Memoir which he drew up for the 
Cabinet, pointed out that nothing was more perilous than a 
perpetual defensive, as it allowed the enemy quietly to perfect 
his plans for attack at any point over the whole field.^ Pitt was 
well aware of this danger. In fact, his policy of military pin- 
pricks, while apparently wasteful and inconclusive, had prevented 
that concentration of the enemy’s force which alone could ensure 
the capture of London. Once more, then, he aimed at strength- 
ening the regular army, reducing the Militia to its usual quota, 
and raising a large force of Volunteers. On 5th June 1804 he 
brought forward his proposal for repairing the defects of Yorke’s 
Army of Reserve Act. They arose from the following provisions. 
A man, when drawn to serve in that force, must either come 
forward, find a substitute, or pay a fine of £20 for each year of 
default A penalty also fell on every parish failing to supply 
its quota. The consequence was that parishes and individuals 
offered high bounties in order to escape the fine — sometimes as 
much as ;^40 or j£ 6 o per man.^ These bounties naturally drew 
the best recruits to the Army of Reserve, to the detriment both 
of the army and navy. Another source of loss to the line regi- 
ments was the addition to the strength of the Militia, the net 
result being that 9,000 more recruits were required annually for 
the regular forces. These therefore suffered from the competi- 
tion of the second and third lines of defence; and in this com- 
petition (then unusually severe) has always Iain the crux of the 
British military problem. 

Pitt sought to solve the problem by reducing the Militia (now 
74,000 strong) to the old standard of 52,000 men, transferring 
the surplus to the Army of Reserve. He also suggested various 
inducements to men in the latter force to enter the line regi- 
ments. Further, he proposed, to lessen the penalties levied on 
defaulters. While maintaining the principle of compulsory serv- 
ice, at least for a considerable part of the population, he lessened 
the inducements which told in favour of the Army of Reserve 
and against the Line. Further, in place of the irritating plan of 
recruiting by the compulsion of the ballot, Pitt made the parish 
authorities responsible for the supply of their quota. If, even so, 

* Rose and Broadley, Dumouriez and the Defence of England against 
Napoleon,” 260. 

Fortescue, v, 204-13. Half of the fine went to the overseers of the parish, 
who were bound under penalties to provide a parochial substitute. 



the parishes could not find the men, the commander of the dis- 
trict was empowered to raise them by the ordinary means of 
recruiting. He further proposed to associate in each district the 
battalions of the Army of Reserve with those of the Line, in the 
well-grounded hope of increasing esprit tie corps and stimulating 
the flow of men into the first line of defence. 

The chief critic of these proposals was Sheridan who, on i8th 
June brilliantly declaimed against the formation of a great 
Regular Army, as alien to the spirit of our jMjople, and by all 
the arts of rhetorical necromancy sought to raise the .sj)ectre of 
a Standing Army. When others bemoaned the threatened in- 
crease of taxation and Windham and C!raufurcl (" Craufurd of 
the Light Division ’’) criticized the measure severely, the Opposi- 
tion cherished the hope of defeating the Mini.stry. The debate 
dragged on till 4 a.m, when 265 mcmljer-s supported I’itt against 
223 Noes. The Bill became law on 29th June, Undoubtedly it 
failed to answer hi.s hopes. Recruit.s did not come in, probably 
because most parishe.s were thenceforth content to pay the 
smaller fines now imposed. Grenville even ventured to assert 
that the Regular Army was smaller at the beginning of 1H05 
than a year earlier. Certainly the numbers were deficient; and 
Pitt accordingly on sist March 1805 brought in a Bill to attract 
men from the Supplementary Militia into the Regular Army by 
a bounty of ten guineas per man. Thi.s brought forward n.txio 
men, but at the expen.se of the Militia.' Thus Pitt did not solve 
the military problem. Who indeed has solved it? 

Most fortunately for England, the Em(jeror had made .serious 
miscalculations respecting the flotilla now preparing at the jKirts 
between Ostend and Ktaple.s. I''ir.st he armed his gun-tKmt.H 
heavily so that they might fight their way acros.s against a fleet. 
On finding this to be impossible, he had to face the delay and 
expense of reconstruction. Next the harbours at and near 
Boulogne proved to be too .shallow and too .small for the en- 
larged flotilla. The strengthening of the BVench fleet was also a 
work of time, lilngland therefore gained a year’s respite. Indeed 
not a few experienced naval officers scouted an invasion by the 
flotilla as impossible. General Moore al-so believeti that Nafio- 
Icon would never be so mad as to make the attempt, which 
must end in our glory and hi.s disgrace. Only by continuing to 


' Fortescue, v, 339, 340. 
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threaten us could he do harm.' Another sceptic was Lord 
Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, who, m a letter of 14th 
October, urged Pitt during his stay at Weymouth to represent 
to the King the importance of attacking the flotilla at Boulogne, 
if only in order to show the impracticability of Napoleons 
scheme. Experienced officers, said Melville, reported that the 
flotilla must embark the troops in the outer road, yet the 
Work of getting that vast concourse of boats out of the inner 
harbour could not be accomplished in less than four, ^ve,^ or 
j>erhaps even six tides. We must therefore attack them during 
this tedious operation. “ Our officers and seamen, he continues, 
have a perfect confidence that they can attack them under 
their own batteries, and put them into immediate confusion. . . . 
Their confidence is founded on the experiment they have already 
made of entering in the night the Bay of Boulogne and sustain- 
ixig for many hours the whole fire of the enemy’s batteries with- 
out a single man being hurt.” Moreover, the British fire-ships, 
being like ordinary ships, will take the enemy by surprise and 
cause irremediable confusion.^ Apparently the King and Pitt 
thought an attack not only too risky, in view of the failures at 
Boulogne in i8oi and on 3rd October 1804, but also needless, if 
the flotilla were no more formidable than Melville pronounced. 
While inspecting the “ Royal Sovereign ” at Portsmouth on 6th 
October the King wrote to Pitt enjoining great caution, as a 
failure would be very discreditable.® 

I do not propose to discuss here the much debated question 
whether Napoleon intended to invade England, or to wear us 
out by threats of invasion.*^ Suffice it to say that no responsible 
nVEinister could ignore those formidable preparations. Pitt there- 
fore strove might and main to raise martial enthusiasm by 
attending drills and reviews of Volunteers. A cynical phrase in 
Grenville’s letter of 25 th August 1804 dwells on the ridiculous 
figure which he cut, riding from Downing Street to Wimbledon 
Common and thence to Cox Heath in Kent ‘‘to inspect military 
carriages, impregnable batteries, and Lord Chatham’s reviews. 
Can he possibly be serious in expecting Bonaparte now? ” The 

^ “Creevey Papers,” i, 29. ^ ^ 

^ Pretyman MSS. See “Ann. Reg.” (1805) for the failure at Boulogne on 
3rd October 1804. 

^ See Desbri^re, “Projets . . . de D^barquement, etc.,” voL v j J. Corbett, 
The Campaign of Trafalgar,” chs. ii, iii, ix. 


sneer is a sign of the strainetl relations bctweet) the cousins. 
Assuredly, if Bonaparte had come, Grenville anti his h’oxite 
allies would have impeached a Minister who left his country 
defenccles.s. Bitt .showed a good example to country gentlemen 
by drilling hi.s corps of Volunteer.s at VVaImcr,.sti that it became 
a model of efficiency. There wa.s the greatest neeti at that [Kunt, 
for the coast between Ramsgate and Dungerjc.Hs prestuitcd ex- 
ceptional facilitic.s for a landing excejJt under the guns of San- 
down, Deal, VValmcr, and Dover. Pitt'.s attention was .sjiecially 
directed to the open slielving beach between Folkestone and 
Dungene.s.s. 

In truth, the district of Romney Mar.sb, which is nut lutrm* 
ally mar.shy, offered the maximum of attractions to an invader, 
who, after beaching hi.s lK>ats and entrenching himself Injinrui 
a fosse, w«)uld find fbw, if any, physical <*bstacles to his atlvancc 
into the level tract between Ashford and Tonbriilgc. As thi.s 
route was undefemleci, I’itt and Camden, by the month of 
October 1804, decided run the con.struction of the llythe Mili- 
tary Canal. On 24th October Pitt altcndeti a nu-eting of the 
" surveyors, lord.s, bailiffs and jurats" of Rtunney Marsh hehi 
at Dymchurch, Generals Sir David Dundas and Mtstre, and 
Colonel Brown being also present. It was agreed that the pro- 
posed canal from Sandgate to Rye would lie beneficial to Rom- 
ney Mansh, and landlord.s were urged forthwith to put their 
property at the disposal of Government, trusting t«> receive com- 
pensation a.sse.ssecl by a duly <iualified local jury. On Pitt’s 
recommendation the matter was passc<l at once, and he returnwl 
to Walmer Ca-stle.' By the end of 1804 the work was well in 
hand, the ex(jen.se of cutting the fosse of ten feet <iecp being 
e.sti mated at .£'J50,tx)0. Batteries and martello towers were 
designed for its protection especially around llythe anri Dym- 
church. At the latter place were .sluices for flwHUrig the marsh. 
Critici.sms have fallen freely upon Pitt's canal, the report gaining 
currency that it wm intended for the conveyance of military 
stores. It.s true purpo.se was to isolate the most vulnerable jwrt 
of the coast and to form a barrier which would at least delay an 

• " Kentish Gasette," 26th October 1804. Apparently Mwire agreetl to the 
scheme, despite his opinion t|uoted above. Kor inforrnatitm on ihts topic t 
am indebted to Lieutenant-Colonel Kynmorcof .Sandgate. In the inantcnvrcs 
of 1910 regiments were told off to extemporire means of i tossing the canal 
in the quickest and most effective way. 
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invader until reinforcements arrived. In its original condition it 
was an excellent first line of defence of South Kent; and, unless 
the French flotilla brought over pontoons, it formed a barrier not 
easily penetrable, which fully justified its comparatively small 
cost. 

The same remarks apply to the martello towers. The respon- 
sibility for them rests mainly with Colonel Twiss and Captain 
Ford, who in the summer of 1803 recommended their construc- 
tion at exposed points of the shore, at a cost of about £^^,000 
apiece. The experience of our troops in Corsica showed that 
such towers, even when held by small garrisons, could hold at 
bay a greatly superior force.^ The towers were begun soon 
afterwards ; but those in Pevensey Bay were not undertaken till 
1805-6. The first points to be defended were those nearest to 
France. 

In the winter of 1804-5 there was need to strengthen the 
coast defences ; for the declaration of war by Spain placed the 
whole of the coast line from the Texel to Toulon at Napo- 
leon’s disposal for shipbuilding. There seemed therefore every 
prospect of our being finally overwhelmed at sea, a consumma- 
tion which the French Emperor might have ensured had he re- 
frained from irritating the monarchs of Russia and Austria. 
Fortunately for England, his nature was too restless and domi- 
neering to admit of the necessary concentration of effort on the 
naval problem; and that besetting sin, megalomania, marred 
prospects which then seemed easily realizable. Playing with 
coolness and patience, he had the game in his hands in 1804, 
when as yet there was little prospect of an Anglo-Russian 
alliance. 

An offensive alliance of Spain with France was the natural 
result of the treaty of 1796 between the two Powers. In vain 
did the luxurious Charles IV and his pampered minion, Godoy, 
Prince of the Peace, seek to evade their obligations. Under 
threat of a French invasion they gave way and agreed to pay 
72,000,000 francs a year into the French exchequer, and to 
force the hand of Portugal. That little Power purchased im- 
munity for a time by paying an annual subsidy of 12,000,000 
francs to France. Spain also repaired French warships which 
took refuge at Ferrol in July 1804, allowed reinforcements 

^ “ W. O.,” 76 ; “ Diary of Sir J. Moore,” ii, 71-4. 
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to their crews to travel thither overland. When I‘itt and Ilar- 
rowby remonstrated on thi.s conduct, S{Hjin armed as if hir war; 
and in answer to inquiries from London, (ftnitty allei'cd certain 
disputes with the United States as the cause of his alarm. The 
arrival in London of Frere, our umbassa<!or at Madrid, on i;th 
September 1804 revealed the unreality of this excuse; ftir he 
reported that Spain had previously dcctileii to yield on that 
question. As the Spani.sh fleet was evidctJtly iircpariiiji to co- 
operate with that of Najmleon, i‘itt resolved to deal the hUnv 
which Chatham was tu)t allowed to deliver in lyfil. The weak 
point of Spain was her treasure fleet; there was an inner fit- 
nes.s in wrenching from her the gi*ld wltich was ?aion to go into 
Napoleon’s coffers. 

On Tuesday, l8th SejJtembcr, the C'abinct asscmhled, Eldon, 
Camden, Hawke.sbury, Melville. Mulgravr, ami I’itt Inting 
present. In view of the news brought by Frere, ami other tUUngs 
from Rear* Admiral Cochrane off Fernd, Ministers ♦iecided to 
order Cochrane closely to hltickatie that {H»ft, preveniing b<th 
French and Spani.sh ships froni sailing out. Atimiral t'ornwailis, 
then blockading IJre.Ht, was to reinforce C'm hriinc, thereby assuring 
the capture of the Spanish treasure ships bounti Imm South 
America to Cadiis.* Pitt at ottcc rc|jt*rtcd this der i aon to liar- 
rowby,then in attendance on the King at Weymouth, and urgetl 
a .si>eedy ratification of it.' Hence without delay theortU-j went 
forth which cniargetl the area of .strife. 'Phe four frigates lies* 
patched for the .seizure t»f the treasure-ships were not so 
superior in force to the convoying corvettes as to avert a con> 
flict. One of the Spanish shifis blew up; the others surrendcrer! 
(Sth October 1H04}, Resenting this outrage, Spain dedarerl war 
on t2th December.* Pitt tlid tiot consider the capture «if the 
treasure-ship.s as ncccHsarily invtdving war, hut rather as a sharp 
warning, called for by the hostile comluct of Sjtain; for on 3 jrd 
September he wrote to Harrowhy stating that they must wait 
for the Spanish answer to our ultimatum, artd itt the meantime 
Spanish merchantmen might leave British ports unmolestetl.* 

The sasixurc of the Spanish treasure-ships taum! resenitneni 

' Pretyman MH.S‘. * liarrowby ,M,SS, 

• Mahan, ii, ch. xv, ml Jit*. \ "Ann. Keg." fiSoal. S$S: "Mems. «»f K I* 
Ward," 1, ch. vii. For the »ut»equent plan of .MtniiSera «a atiatk Fermi, 
from which Moore dissuaded them, »cc " Diary of .Sir 1. Miwte,'* u, « b. 

‘ Harrowby MSS. 
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at St Petersburg until the causes of Britain’s action were more 
fully known. But the event did not long delay a good under- 
standing. The prospect of Sicily falling a prey to the French 
army of occupation in South Italy alarmed both the Czar 
Alexander and Pitt The former was bound by a Convention 
signed in 1798 to befriend the Neapolitan Court; and it was 
also to his interest to prevent France dominating the Mediter- 
ranean and expelling the Russians from Corfu. He therefore 
demanded from Napoleon the evacuation of Italy and North 
Germany, a suitable compensation for the King of Sardinia for 
the loss of his mainland possessions, and the recognition of the 
complete neutrality of the Germanic Empire. Far from com- 
plying with these demands, Napoleon kept his troops in South 
Italy and Hanover, and early in November seized Sir Horace 
Rumbold, British ambassador at Hamburg. At once Pitt and 
Harrowby made effective use of this incident to prove the im- 
possibility of peace with Napoleon. The Russian and Prussian 
Courts sent sharp remonstrances to Paris; and, to humour 
Frederick William, Napoleon ordered the release of the envoy, 
though in the most grudging way possible. This violation of in- 
ternational law served to counterbalance our irregular action 
against Spain. 

In short, Napoleon’s evident resolve everywhere to carry 
matters with a high hand convinced the Czar that war was in- 
evitable; and he prepared to espouse the cause of Britain, not so 
much from sympathy with her as from detestation of her restless 
adversary.' On 20th November Pitt wrote from Downing Street 
to Harrowby, who was then taking the waters at Bath, express- 
ing joy that the views of Russia coincided entirely with ours, 
especially as to the reduction of the French Power within its 
ancient limits. He added these noteworthy words : “The restora- 
tion of the [French] monarchy may become in the course of 
events an object to be distinctly aimed at, but it certainly can- 
not be made a substantive object in the first instance; and it is 
very satisfactory to see that in this important point there is no 
apparent difference in our sentiments.” “ The hope of ending 
Prussia’s subservience to Napoleon, and of inspiring Francis of 
Austria with a manly resolve, proved futile. Frederick William 
and Haugwitz hoped to creep into Hanover, under the French 

^ Rose, “Third Coalition,” 32, 53, 61, 65, 67, 7ij 75* 

^ Harrowby MSS. 
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Emperor's cloak, and Austria had not yet suffered enough 
humiliation to lead her to fling down the gauntlet. True, she 
signed a compact with Russia on 6th November 1804; but it 
was timidly defensive in tone. Alexander therefore held back in 
the hope that events would compel her to take sides against 
Napoleon. 

Far less calculating was Gustavus IV of Sweden. With the 
chivalrous zeal of his race he stood forth the first among the 
European monarchs as the declared ally of England. After the 
execution of the Due d'Enghien by the French Emperor, he in- 
formed “Monsieur" Napoleon Bonaparte of the rupture of all 
relations between them; and now, on 3rd December 1804, an 
Anglo-Swedish Convention was signed, placing at our disposal 
the Isle of Rugen and the fortress of Stralsund in Swedish 
Pomerania, in return for a subsidy of ;£'8o,ooo. This sum served 
but to whet his appetite for subsidies, his demands almost 
equalling in extravagance his Quixotic summons to a royalist 
crusade. 

Pitt therefore based his hopes on the statesmanlike policy of 
the Czar, who in that month despatched to London one of his 
confidants, a clever but viewy young man, of frank and engaging 
manners, Count Novossiltzoff. Ostensibly the mission was for 
scientific purposes; but French agents discovered that he took 
with him a plan of a Coalition against Napoleon.^ This seems 
to have led the Emperor to take a step similar to that of 
Christmastide 1799. On 2nd January 1805 he wrote a letter 
direct to George III, proposing terms of peace. The King at 
once expressed to Pitt his astonishment that “the French 
usurper " had addressed him in this objectionable manner, and 
highly approved the draft of an answer which Pitt had thought* 
fully forwarded to Windsor. In it Pitt declared that His Majesty 
could not enter upon the proposed overtures for peace until he 
had communicated them to the Powers with which he had con- 
fidential ties, especially to the Emperor of Russia. At the 
King's command, he sent a copy of this answer to St. Peters- 
burg. At London, then, as also at Paris, Napoleon's offer was 
deemed a diplomatic device for getting news, though it also 
enabled him to represent himself as the friend of peace and Pitt 
as its worst enemy. 


^ Lefebvre, “ Cabinets de TEurope,” ii, 33. 
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While the French Emperor played his game with the advan- 
tages conferred by a daring initiative, superior force, and un- 
questioned authority at home, Pitt had to employ all possible 
means to conciliate allies abroad and half-hearted friends at 
Westminster. His position was far from secure. True, the King 
had now recovered almost his usual health ; but in Parliament 
the Ministry with difficulty repelled the bitter attacks of Fox, 
Sheridan, Grenville, and Windham. The speech of Grenville 
on the seizure of the Spanish treasure ships was of singular 
bitterness. Though aware of the provocations of the Spanish 
Court, he chose to represent that affair as a cowardly, and 
almost piratical attack on an unprepared Power. Pitt had ex- 
pected some such misrepresentations. He knew that the Oppo- 
sition would strain every nerve to overthrow him ; and in the 
Christmas Vacation he made timely overtures through Hawkes- 
bury for the support of Addington. The two old friends met on 
23rd December 1804, at Hawkesbury^s residence, Coombe Wood, 
near Richmond Park. The host contrived to be absent when 
Pitt entered the room, and he advanced with the cordial greet- 
ing: “ I rejoice to take you by the hand again.” 

Converse of three hours ensued between them alone. Adding- 
ton demurred to Pitt’s request that he should retire to the Upper 
House. Finally, however, he agreed to do so, accepting the 
title of Viscount Sidmouth, taking also the Presidency of the 
Council, which the Duke of Portland, for reasons of health, 
wished to relinquish, though he finally agreed to remain in the 
Cabinet without office. Lord Hobart, now Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, also entered the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in place of Lord Mulgrave, who now succeeded 
Lord Harrowby at the Foreign Office. Pitt further promised 
to promote some of Addington’s supporters, including his 
brother-in-law, Bragge Bathurst. 

These changes;were resented by several of Pitt’s supporters, 
especially by Rose. We have already noticed his contempt for 
Addington’s financial shifts; and he now, on 8th January 1805, 
wrote to Bishop Tomline deploring Pitt’s junction with “a man 
whose imbecility and falsehood, under Mr. Pitt’s own sanction,” 
had weakened the country. Pitt would now gain a few votes, 
no additional talents, and an increase of rancour in the Op- 
position. “ We shall,” adds Rose, drag on a wretched existence 
and expire not creditably. What next will happen God only 
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knows." ' Canning was equally annoyed at the new Coalition.^ 
His sharp tongue and still .sharpt<r jieri h.iti <lerply annoyed 
Addington. Who.indml, wuuhl not have rcirntetl this reference 
in the " Apothecary'.s Hall (First of April)": 

When his sjHsechcs hnbblc viidy 

Ilow "Hear him" bursrs from brolher Hiley! 

When his faltering periml* lag 
Hark tti the cheers of brother Itraggr ! 


Sarcasms an Havvkcsbury had also aimuyed that Mistcptible 
Minister; so that in June 1H04 i'attnitig uiTrr«-d to rriign his 
Treasurership of the Navy. The inattrr wa-i patthrti up, only 
to be aj)enetl once more in the wtiitfr. i‘itt *uiitght i * tttediate 
between the bard and his victim, but failnl t<* rUcit from 
Canning an apolirgy as complete a* H.twkr-sbmy diruianded. 
Finally, on 18th January, t'annini; informed I'iti that, a s ILuvkes- 
bury had left his letter unanswered for three tlay!, he declined 
to take the further steps which Fitl retommrndrd * 1 , it sur- 
prising that the health t»f the Frimc Mini ster to sufier? 

Friends notetl with coticcrn his thitmes* and a lutloMj' cough. 
Neverthele,ss, he rode out successfully the stpodl i of the 'ies.sion 
of 1805, beating off the on*«t »«f Hheridatt agaiii a hi * Defence 
Bill, and defeating an inopportune tn»)tit>n of Fosj p.r t '.4tholic 
Emandpatioti. 

On this subject Fitt secretly ’iym{Mlhi/rd with Fost, but his 
hands were tied Isiih by his protnise of Monh iHo* to the King 
not to bring up the subject during his reign, and re* mfly by his 
union with Aridington. The Irish f.*ath«»lics knew of these diffi- 
culties; and at meetings held hy their trading mm at she house 
of James Ryan, a wealthy Dublin merchant, in the autmnn of 
1804, both Lord I'usgajl and Scully deprecated a 

petition to I’arliament sis alike useless and rmliarrai'iing Scully 
urged that they must conciliate one whose *' opinion-, ha**! literally 
proved of great weight in the (‘athoHt; cause . . , Th«- t'atholics 
owe him [I’itt] rcsjicet for hh enlarged and manly t on* rptions 
of the necessity of relieving them, and the digntfieH energy with 
which he publicly expressed thof»c concept ion A t’,.mmittee 
was chosen to consider the matter and tommnni* with Pitt. 
It included Pingall, Sir Thomas Fremh, Scully, and others. At 

‘ Pretyimn MSS. * Si4ftk«.pr. w, ^4 8. 

• See the letter in " Pitt ami Napoleon Mnuelknie’* *' 
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meeting at Ryan’s house, on 17th November, Keogh j 

lamed Fingall for opposing the petition, and com- j 

Iversely on the silence of Pitt. Scully inferred from it j 

5 favourably disposed, but in some way, to them un- 
t in a situation in which he can freely act,” or even 
s reticence; but no Catholic wished to embarrass him.' 
ess, the petition was resolved on; and it is clear that 
1 raged the petitioners rather from the hope of embar- 
tt than of carrying Catholic Emancipation.^ 

:h 1805 Scully came to London, and saw Fox, Nepean, 

Pitt received him and others of the Irish deputation 
ig Street on the 12th. Scully noted in his diary: “ He 
e dirty boots and odd-fashioned, lank leather breeches, 
wise well dressed and cleanly, his hair powdered, etc. 
iry courteous and cordial in words and looks, but his 
''as stiif and strait, perhaps naturally so. His face cold 
, rather selfish, but acute and sensible. We took our 
r much reciprocal ceremony.” Pitt declined Fingall’s 
at he should present the Catholic petition, though he 
that the measure would be most salutary whenever the 
ne would arrive; but he added with a smile that he 
tell when that would be. The deputation failed to 
. from this position, and thereafter committed its cause 
pposition.^ Despite excellent speeches by Fox and 
. by Grenville and Holland in the Lords, the motions 
die Emancipation were rejected by large majorities. 
zh of Pitt on 14th May, to which reference has already 
.e, naturally lacked energy and fire; he opposed Fox’s 
)lely on the ground of present expediency. 

>rst trial of the session was the impeachment of his old 
►rd Melville. As Treasurer of the Navy in Pitt’s former 
ration, he had been guilty of a serious irregularity in 
nting Deputy Treasurer Trotter from using the sum of 
'or private speculation. Suspicions having been aroused 
nd other grounds, a Commission was appointed to sift 
jr to the bottom. The tenth Report dealing with these 

Ireland (Corresp.), 99. 
s. of Fox,” iv, 45, 68, 72, 75. 

L interesting account by Dr. Hunt, ** Transactions of the Royal 
■ (1908), pp. 7-16. 
rd, iv, 1013-22, 1060. 
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charges came out on 17th or iHtli March; anci Wilberfurcc, who 
then chanced to be with i’itt, noted how eagerly, without wait- 
ing to cut open the pages, he sought to tear out the secret. 
It proved to be highly unfavourable to Melville. In vain did 
Wilberforce and Bankes .seek to persuade I'itt to adopt a jiulicial 
attitude on this que.stion. Though his frietulship with Melville 
had cooled, yet it was still strong, and he finally agreetl with 
Lord Sidinouth to pre.ss for a committee of iiu|uiry. Only so 
could he count on the support of the AddingtoniaiiH, On 8lh 
April, then, he resolutely tlefendcd Melville against the asper* 
.sions of Whitbread, tnaintainiiij; that the cvitlence before the 
Commission was far from conclusive, ami moving that a select 
Committee of the House .should make furtlier invcHtigatioriH. 

The tlebate was long ami stormy. Betty, Tierney, tieorge 
Ponsonby, and Fox censuretl Melville severely, fanning with his 
wonted brilliance, Ca.stlereagh with the usu.d labnired infelicity, 
sought to strengthen the defence; but it had almost collap-.ri! 
when, about 4 a.m. of yth April, WillH*rfort:e arose. At once 
Pitt bent forward and .sent an eager glume <lown the Treasury 
bench at his old friend; for the verdict of a conscientious and 
independent member at .such a time i * ticcisive. KjKtaking with 
the calm of deep conviction, the memlrcr f»»r Yorkshire de- 
clared against Melvilie, whereuiton I*itt s;»nk track with signs of 
deep pain. The division .showed for and .!Jf» against the 
motion of censure. The H|maker, .Mrlrott, tnrnni druttily wliitr, 
and after a long ami trying pause gave the casting v«ite against 
the Government. Then the pent up feelings burst forth. The 
group.s of the ()p|K)sition united in yells uf triumph, one memt»cr 
gave the " view holloa," and others stmutett to Pitt to resign. 
He meanwhile |>rc.sscd forward his hat to hitle the tears wim h 
stole down his cheeks. FItzharris, son of Lord Malmrshury, 
and a few devoted friends formed a phalanx to screen hint from 
the insolent stare of Colonel Wartlle and others who were 
crowding round the exit to see " how Billy Pitt hoiked after 
it": and he was heljKsl out of the House in a half timonscunis 
state. The blow toUi severely o«t a frame alrc.iily cnfcrldctl l»y 
overwork and Wfirry.' 

Whitbread's further motion for imfrearhmmt was rejected 
(nth June), but a .similar motion succeeded a fortnight later. 

' Hansard, tv, 355-325 5 “Life of Witherforcp,'- m, j j; •• MdiMstsiny 

Diaries," iv, 338, 347; “Lord Cotchcsicr's Diaries,' i, $44 
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T^ublic opinion, however, soon began to veer round and pronounce 
t:he conduct of the Opposition rancorous. Melville’s relative, 
Sir Charles Middleton, in a letter to Wilberforce, denounced it 
sheer persecution, seeing that the nation had suffered no loss, 
^nd Melville had served it many years with indefatigable zeal. As 
Tor Melville, he retired to his Highland seat, “ Dunira,” and in the 
last letter which he wrote to Pitt, dated iith November 1805^ 
Expressed gratitude for Pitt’s recent message that his energy at 
the Admiralty had largely contributed to the triumph at Tra- 
falgar. Melville’s feelings further appeared in the postscript, 
that Nelson’s death was “enviable beyond expression,” as plac- 
ing “his fair fame beyond the reach of caprice, envy, or male- 
volence.” ^ Pitt did not live on to see the vindication of his old 
friend. On 12th June 1806, after a trial of twelve days in West- 
minster Hall, the Peers acquitted Melville on all the ten counts, 
the prosecution failing to prove that he had benefited by Trotter’s 
irregular use of the sum of :£’io,ooo. It is worth noting that 
"Whitbread in his final attack declared his belief that Pitt in 
similar circumstances would have died rather than connive at 
such an irregularity.^ This statement may be set against the 
Bacchic outburst of Creevey, after the hostile vote in Parliament, 
that Pitt had betrayed Melville in order to save himself from 
ruin.* 

Pitt, seconded in this by Grenville, urged the appointment of 
IMiddleton, whose sagacity and long experience at the Admiralty 
had of late furnished the First Lord with invaluable counsel. 
True, he was eighty years of age, but neither had his frame lost 
■vigour nor his mind alertness. Seeing that his reputation as a 
naval expert was unequalled, Pitt little expected to encounter 
the stiff opposition of Lords Sidmouth and Buckinghamshire to 
the appointment, which they designed for Buckinghamshire, 
Hawkesbury, or Charles Yorke. The King, too, probably in- 
fluenced by Sidmouth, expressed his disapproval of Middleton, 
preferring those just named, or Castlereagh, or even Chatham. 
In a matter which concerned the safety of the nation Pitt was 
inexorable, facing for several days the threats of resignation of 
his two colleagues and the disapproval of the King. Finally he 
carried his point, the two lords being pacified by the assurance 
that Middleton’s appointment would be temporary. The King 

^ Chevening MSS. ^ “Trial of Lord Melville” (1806), 256-9, 370, 378. 

® “ Creevey Papers,” i, 34. 
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also consented to raise him to the peerage as Lord Barham, 
adding, however, the proviso that he should attend the Cabinet 
only during the discussion of naval affairs. In this grudging 
way did the Monarch and Sidmouth permit Middleton to reap 
the reward of life-long service and the nation to benefit by his 
unique experience. Only of late has the work done by Barham 
during the Trafalgar campaign been duly set forth; and it is 
therefore possible now to estimate the service rendered by Pitt 
in insisting on his appointment even at the risk of the secession 
of the Addingtonian group.^ 

Before referring to naval affairs, we must glance at the efforts 
of Pitt to frame a Coalition of the Powers against France. In the 
middle of January 1805 he had important interviews with Novoss- 
iltzoff, the envoy whom the Czar Alexander had despatched 
to London on an important mission. For this ardent young 
reformer Alexander had drawn up secret instructions which the 
curious may read in the Memoirs of his Minister, Czartoryski.^ 
They illustrate the mingling of sentimentality and statecraft, of 
viewiness and ambition, which accounts for the strange oscilla- 
tions of Muscovite policy between altruistic philosophy and 
brutal self-seeking. At present the Russian Janus turned his 
modern face westwards. Alexander insisted on the need of 
tearing from France the mask of liberty which she had so long 
and so profitably worn. Against the naturalism of Rousseau, 
which supplied Napoleon with excellent reasons for every an- 
nexation, Alexander resolved to appeal to historical rights and 
the Balance of Power. Yet he also resolved to uphold the 
rights of all the peoples concerned. They must be reconciled 
to their rulers so as to harmonize the claims of legitimacy and 
liberty. Thus, the King of Sardinia, when restored to his throne 
at Turin, was to be induced to grant a Constitution. The Ger- 
manic System was to be rescued from chaos by the grant of 
free federal institutions. The independence of the Italian, Hel- 
vetic, and Dutch Republics was a matter of urgency, those 
States being also strengthened against French aggressions. 
Finally, Russia and England were, if possible, to secure the 
friendship of Turkey. 

With these aims Pitt declared his entire concurrence, a just 

^ “Barham Papers” (Navy Records Society), iii; Corbett, “Trafalgar 
Campaign,” 70-2 ; Stanhope, iv, 287 ; Pellew, ii 356-64. 

^ Czartoryski, “ Mems.,” ii, ch. vii. 
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and lasting peace being the first of British interests. He de- 
veloped these notions in a remarkable document of date 19th 
January 1805. We may be sure that it is his; for, an accident 
having befallen the Earl of Harrowby at the close of 1804, Lord 
Mulgrave took his place at the Foreign Office, and a new comer 
would not have ventured to impose his own views as to the 
future of Europe. Pitt now recurred to his plans of the year 
1798 for assuring the repose of the Continent. In brief, they 
were the aggrandisement of Austria in Northern Italy and of 
Prussia in the Low Countries so as to form barriers against 
France. The Italian Republic must therefore be divided between 
the Hapsburgs and the King of Sardinia, the latter also absorbing 
the Genoese Republic, which had forfeited all claim to con- 
sideration. Pitt did not enter into details respecting Belgium ; 
but probably he intended to offer it to Prussia, in order to still 
her cravings for Hanover. Such was his proposal to the Court 
of Berlin in October 1805.’ Conscious, perhaps, that the present 
plans were not consonant with the benevolent idealism of Rus- 
sian policy, which, however, stole sidelong glances at Constant- 
inople, Pitt declared that only by these arrangements could the 
peace of Europe be secured. They were therefore “ not re- 
pugnant to the most sacred principles of justice and public 
morality.” In order further to curb the aggressions of Napoleon, 
the Great Powers were mutually to guarantee their possessions, 
thus laying the foundation of a system of public right.^ 

This scheme clearly foreshadows the system of alliances and 
compromises carried out by Castlereagh in the Treaty of Chau- 
mont nine years later. Pitt also assented to the Czar’s proposal 
that the final settlement should be guaranteed by international 
agreements forming a basis for the new European polity, a sug- 
gestion in which lies the germ of the Holy Alliance. It would 
be absurd to hold Pitt responsible for the strange and unfore- 
seen developments of the years 1815-25. But it is to be regretted 
that fear of Napoleon should have obliterated his earlier aim of 
forming a defensive league of the weaker States. His cure for 
the evils of French domination was scarcely better than the evils 
themselves. The installation of the Hapsburgs at Venice and 
Milan, of Victor Emmanuel I at Genoa, of Frederick William of 

^ “F. O.,” Prussia, 70; Rose, “Napoleonic Studies,” 54-8; Rose, “Napo- 
leon,” ii, 54. 

^ Garden, “Traitds,” viii, 317-23; Alison, App. to ch. xxxix. 
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i’russia at Brussels, couki nut [K^rma^u•ntI>’ iinpruvc the lut 
the Italian an<l Btrlgian peoples. So s(K>n us we formulate 
question we .sec that, as in J79H, I’itt left their welfare nut 
count. He aimed merely at pilinj.;; up harriers ag.iinst Frai 
and trusted to some vajfue arraiqiemcjit with the t'^car fur .sj 
guarding tin; pditical rights of the bartered {H'uplcs, 

I’itt'.s reliance on the statics of statecraft rather than on 
dynamics of natiimality tells against the cretiihility «if the 
re|)eated story that he projjhesied the liln'ration of KurojKs 
the enthusiasm and efforts of the Spaitiartls, Wellington af 
wards toki the Spanish general, A lava, that I*itt, on hearing; 
the tlisastcr of Ulm, matte this prophecy at a dintter part; 
which he (then Sir Arthur Welleslryj was pre*»cnt. Didicultie 
time and place militate against the anectktte, which, moreove 
out of harmtjny with the sentiments expressctl in Pitt's sjK-ec 
letters, and desjiatches,' Further, his e.viK-riencc of .Spain 
such as ti* inspire him with «iee(> «li«.trust; and, finally, the 1 
of his minit was so far objective as to forhul the imlulgeitei 
sjteculatioijs on the Httle-known t«*pu' of nationality. Uistrus 
novel theories, he stmght to utilise fortes t»f tried poteniy, 
worked bydiplomatic mctlwKls through Governments, not thro 
the tumultuary efforts of jieoplcs. He^jentlencc on a natim 
backward as the Straniards would have seemed to him madr 
Even if he could have seen the surprising events of Ma 
June tKoK, he would prohahly have liistriisted the ■.pirit wi 
prompted them. In truth, he lacketl the sympathetic in*t 
which led fanning at that crisis to side with the Spanish pati 
and thus ojam a new chapter in the history of l<uft»j»e. 

Yet it is hut just to rememlicr that Pitt the iliplumatic 
gainer of i.Hoj differetl from Pitt the upholder of weak St 
in 1 790, only because the times had completely changed. Agt 
the destructive schemes of Joseph II, t'atharine II, and lit 
berg he worked on the whole successfully. But now Ikdaml 
gone; Sweden and Turkey were safe; the German t.ingir 
been cut by the Secularizations of Church ciomain* in i 

' Tof#n«j ("War of hnlefaiiHicnte it» Hpaio, vol. !, ttJ bait ikc 
from Alava, who connected n with the arrival of the nrws of t-‘ln 
and Novemlasr. I'itt said ; "Alt is not lost if I can so« < rrd m ramng 
natiorud war in Kurojw, amt this mast have us « owmeni ement »n .Sj 
Hut Malmesbury (" Diark*," iv, 340), who was jiresnu, d«»cs mu natn 
incident, and nates that Pill di»b«ticvc»t the new* .-see » h 
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Now the danger was from the West. France had swallowed 
up her weaker neighbours. Napoleon dominated Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhenish States, and the Netherlands. Russian 
policy, subversive under Catharine, was in a European sense 
conservative under Alexander. Then the most damaging thrusts 
to the European fabric came from Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
Now they came from Paris. Pitt therefore sought to construct a 
rampart out of the weak States bordering on France. As the 
Barrier Treaties of a century earlier were directed against 
Louis XIV, so now Pitt sought to inaugurate an enlarged 
Barrier policy as a safeguard against Napoleon. The efforts of 
at least half a million of trained troops being available, the time 
had apparently come for a final effort to preserve the Balance of 
Power before it was irretrievably impaired. 

For a time the Russian and British Governments seemed in 
complete accord. Novossiltzoff, on his return to St. Petersburg, 
wrote to Pitt on 20th March 1805 (N.S.), describing the entire 
concurrence of his master with the principles on which they had 
agreed at London. In about eight days he would leave for 
Berlin to put forth his utmost endeavours to gain the alliance 
of that Court. He would then proceed to Paris to present the 
Czar’s ultimatum. A refusal was expected ; but his master be- 
lieved it more dignified to take all reasonable means of ensuring 
peace. The orders for mobilizing the Russian troops would go 
forth at the time of his departure for Berlin. Before his arrival 
at Paris, he hoped to receive from London full powers author- 
izing him to speak for Great Britain as well as for Russia.* 

All this implied the closest union and sympathy. But now 
Alexander showed the other side of his nature. He sought to 
drive a hard bargain with Pitt. Firstly, he strove to obtain the 
promise of a larger British force to form an integral part of a 
Russian expedition for the deliverance of the Kingdom of Naples. 
In view of the paucity of our disposable forces, Pitt had sought to 
limit the sphere of action to Sicily and the neighbouring parts 
of Calabria, the defence of Sicily, the key of the Mediterranean 
and the outwork of Egypt, being now and throughout the war 
one of the cardinal aims of British policy. An expedition 
under General Sir James Craig was about to set sail for Malta 
and Messina; and the Czar required that, when strengthened, it 


‘ Pretyman MSS. 


should act in any part of South Italy, under a Russian general. 
After wearisome corres{K)ndcncc, a compromuse was arrived at; 
and on 19th April 1805 Craig .set sail from Portsmouth on his 
perilous voyage over .seas now and again swept by French and 
Spanish warships. By good fortune he e.sca|)ed these many 
dangers, and reached Malta, there .setting free .seasoned troops 
for operation.s in South Italy. The hardihotKi of Pitt in .sending 
forth thi.s expedition ha.s often provoked critici.sm. But it was 
worth while to run .seriou.s ri.sk.s to save Sicily from the grip of 
Napoleon, and to wrest from him the hiitiative which he had 
hitherto enjoyed unchallenged. Beslde.s, the Czar insi.sted on 
that effort, and made it almo.st a sim gud nm of his alliance. 
In a military .sense the results were ci>ntem[»tiblc; in the diplo- 
matic .sphere they were very great.' 

Twelve days before Craig set .sail, Czartory.ski worrieti or 
coaxed the British amba.ssador at St. Peter.sburg, Lord Gran- 
ville I-evcson-Gower, into signing a provi.sional treaty <»f 
alliance. The Czar now promi.sed to set In motion half a million 
of men (half of them being Au.strian.s, and only 1 1 5,000 Russians) 
80 as to drive the French from Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and 
the Low Countries, England subsidizing the allied forces at the 
rate of 1,350, 000 a year for every 100,000 men actually em- 
ployed. The liberated lands were to have the right of building 
their own fortresses and choosing their own constitutions. But 
firstly, Alexander would .seek to restore peace to Europe ; and 
to thi.s en<l he w<ndtl consent to Napoleon j)lacing his brother 
Joseph on the throne of North Italy, either in Piecinumt or in 
the Italian Republic, .shadowy realm.s l>cing outlinetl in the 
Penin.Hula for the con.solation of the dj.spcisse.ssed King of Sar- 
dinia. But the -Sting of the projxml wa.s in its tail. Alexander 
suggested that, to .secure the l»>on of peace, England .should 
restore her maritime conquests in the war, and also Malta If 
Napoleon insisted on thi,s last, the i.sland being then garrisoned 
by Russians. In 'its blend of hazy theorizings on general topics 
with astute egotism in Russian affairs, the .scheme is highly 
characteristic, {>eace being assured by means which wt>uld su^ 
sUtute Muscovite for British rule at Malta; while in the event 
of war, Great Britain was to pay at the rate of £6,350,000 a 

* Rose, “Third Coaliticm,’' as, 33, 44, <5i,66, 73, 76, 87,<)7,ctc. ; Mr- Julian 
Corbett, “The Trafalgar Campaign," chs. 1, 11. For a critique on Pitt's 
Mediterranean plans, see bunbury's “Great War with France," 183-95. 
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year for campaigns that would aggrandise the continental States 

the expense of France.^ 

What must have been the feelings of Pitt when he perused 
"this Byzantine offer? While prepared to give way on some 
parts of the January proposals, he was determined to hold fast 
to Malta. The island had not been named by him and Novoss- 
iltzoff, its present destiny being assumed as irrevocably fixed. 
But now Alexander swung back to the aims of his father, the 
domination of the Central Mediterranean from the impregnable 
fortress of Valetta. Probably some of the Knights of the Order 
of St. John who had sought refuge in Russia gained the ear of 
•Alexander in the spring of 1805, produced the startling 
ohange in his policy just described. Whatever the cause, Pitf s 
answer could be none other than a firm refusal. In Count 
Simon Vorontzoff, Russian ambassador at London, he found a 
secret sympathizer, who entered heartily into his plans for the 
salvation of Europe, foreseeing that only by the retention of 
Malta for the Union Jack could the Mediterranean be saved 
from becoming a French lake; and that if either Gower or Pitt 
wavered on this question, the country would disown them.^ 
Official etiquette, of course, compelled him to proffer Alexander's 
demand, and to declare that, unless Pitt gave way about Malta, 
there was an end of all hope of the alliance. Here Pitt inter- 
vened with the statesmanlike remark : “ It will not save Europe. 
The Mediterranean, the Levant and Egypt, will be in the power 
of France the moment a British squadron ceases to have for 
base a good port protected by formidable fortifications. ... So, 
whatever pain it causes us (and it is indeed great) we must give 
up the hope of seeing the alliance ratified, since its express con- 
dition is our renunciation of Malta. We will continue the war 
a.lone. It will be maritime.” 

Thus Malta, the final cause of the Great War, now promised to 
limit that war,, Vorontzoff prevailed on Pitt to defer reporting 
his refusal to St. Petersburg. But on 27th May he stated that 
the last ray of hope had disappeared, as neither Court would 
give way. On 5th June, then, Mulgrave penned for Gower a 
despatch summarizing Pitt's reasons why England must retain 
Malta. She was ready to restore her valuable conquests in the 
East and West Indies, but the key of the Mediterranean she 


* Rose, “Third Coalition ” 127-30. 


“ Czartoryski, “ Mems.,” ii, 74-6. 


must not and would not surrender. Neither would she relax her 
maritime code as the Emperor of Russia now insisted; for ex- 
perience had shown it to be necessary for the equipment of the 
British fleets and the crippling of the enemy’s naval construction. 
In the maintenance of these fleets lay the only hope of assuring 
the salvation of Europe. A more convincing exposition of the 
importance of Sea Power has never gone forth from a Govern- 
ment office.^ 

The deadlock was therefore complete. But now, as happened 
more than once in the development of the Coalitions, Napoleon 
himself came to the rescue. Whether he was aware of the 
breakdown of the Anglo-Russian negotiation is uncertain; but 
his remark to Fouchd — “ I shall be able to strike the blow 
before the old Coalition machines are ready ” — and his conduct 
in Italy in the months of May and June 1805 bear the imprint of 
a boundless confidence, which, on any other supposition, savours 
of madness. He well knew that no continental ruler but 
Gustavus of Sweden desired war with him. Austria maintained 
her timid reserve. Alexander was ready to negotiate with him 
through the medium of Novossiltzoff, who was now at Berlin 
awaiting permission to proceed to Paris. The predilections of 
Frederick William of Prussia for France were notorious; for 
Hanover was his goal; and he and his counsellers saw far more 
hope of securing it from Napoleon than from King George.^ 

Prudence and patience were therefore peculiarly necessary 
for Napoleon at this juncture. ^'He had the game in his 
hands if he would but concentrate all his energies against Eng- 
land and leave severely alone the land which then most inter- 
ested Russia and Austria, namely, Italy. But, either from the 
ingrained restlessness of his nature, which chafed at the stale- 
mate at Boulogne, or from contempt of ^'the old Coalition 
machines,” or from an innate conviction that Italy was his own 
political preserve, he now took two steps which aroused the 
anger of the Russian and Austrian Emperors. On 26th May 
1805 he crowned himself King of Italy in the cathedral of 
Milan, thereby welding that populous realm indissolubly to his 
Empire. On 4th June he annexed outright the Genoese or 
Ligurian Republic. Both acts were flagrant infractions of his 

^ Czartoryski, “Mems.,”ii, 78; Rose, “Third Coalition,^* 155-64. 

^ 232; Ulmann, “ Russisch-preussische Politik^'; Hansing, “Har- 

denberg und die dritte Coalition.” 
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Treaty of Lun^ville with Austria of four years before; and they 
contemptuously overturned the Balance of Power which Alex- 
ander was striving to re-establish. The results were soon appar- 
ent “This man is insatiable,” exclaimed Alexander; “his 
ambition knows no bounds; he is a scourge of the world: he 
wants war; well, he shall have it, and the sooner the better.” 

NovossiltzofF left Berlin for St. Petersburg; and his despatches 
of lOth July to Vorontzoff and to Hardenberg, Foreign Minister 
at Berlin, prove conclusively that it was Napoleon’s annexation 
of Genoa which ended all hope of peace on the Continent^ The 
French Emperor himself admitted as much a few years later 
when he visited Genoa. Looking down on that beautiful city, 
he exclaimed: “Ah! It was worth a war.” In order to work 
French patriotism up to the necessary pitch he on 30th May 
1805 ordered Fouch6 to have caricatures made at Paris depict- 
ing John Bull, purse in hand, entreating the Powers to take his 
money and fight France. Insults to Russia and England make 
up the rest of that angry and almost illegible scrawl.* In his 
heart, he knew that the war sprang from his resolve to make the 
Mediterranean a French lake and Italy an annexe of his im- 
perial fabric. 

The sequel may be told very briefly. On 28th July the Court 
of St. Petersburg agreed to Pitt’s version of the Anglo-Russian 
compact; and on 9th August the British ambassador at St. 
Petersburg pledged his country to join the two Empires if 
Napoleon rejected the conditions of peace still left open to him. 
In that case Gower promised to assure the advance of five 
months’ subsidy at the rate mentioned above.^ It is needless to 
say that Napoleon rejected all thought of compromise; and 
Austria began to hurry her troops up the banks of the Danube 
for the Bavarian campaign.'^ Thus Pitt won the diplomatic game. 
Or rather, his opponent gave it to him by the last reckless 
move at Genoa. The wrath of Alexander at this affront obliter- 
ated his annoyance at the retention of Malta by Great Britain ; 

^ “ Paget Papers,” ii, 186; Sir G, Jackson, “ Diaries,” i, 304, 458-60; Rose, 
“Third Coalition,” 180. ^ “Lettres inddites de Napoleon,” i, 50. 

^ Rose, “ Third Coalition,” 279-82. On 9th August Austria allied herself 
to Russia. 

“ For a time her action was unknown at London; and Pitt and Mulgrave 
outlined a plan of campaign turning largely on the liberation of South and 
Central Italy. See Mr. Corbett, “ Trafalgar Campaign,” App. B. 
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and both he and the Emperor Francis now prepared to enter 
the lists against Napoleon. 


Meanwhile, Pitt sought to strengthen his Ministry in view 
of the desertion of the Addingtonians. Two of them, Hiley 
Addington and Bond, spoke bitterly against Melville during the 
debates of June, which led Gillray to represent them as jackasses 
about to kick a wounded lion. So annoyed was Pitt as to refuse 
them promotions which they expected, whereupon Sidmouth 
and Buckinghamshire tendered their resignations. The old 
friends parted sorrowfully after a final interview at Pitt’s house 
on Putney Heath (7th July). Camden now became President of 
the Council, and Castlereagh Minister at War, Harrowby re- 
entering the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

As the prospect of further taxation was calculated to depress 
Pitt’s supporters and inspirit the Opposition, he proceeded to 
Weymouth in the middle of September to lay before the King 
an important proposal. The formation of a truly national Ad- 
ministration being more than ever essential, he besought George 
to admit certain members of the parties of Fox and Grenville, 
especially in order to facilitate the passing of the next Budget. 
The Monarch, however, was obdurate, asserting that Pitt had 
done well in the past session and would probably fare better still 
in the next. On 22nd September he repeated these statements 
to Rose, whom he called to him on the esplanade, and was quite 
unconvinced by his arguments that in the present state of parties 
the Budget could scarcely be passed, and that, if Pitt chanced to 
be laid up with a fit of gout for two or three weeks, there would 
be an end of the Administration. The King would not hear of 
any change, and proved more intractable on this topic than in 
the year before, during his stay at Cuffnells.^ In fact, in Rose’s 
manuscript is a statement, prudently omitted from the published 
Diaries, that George, on returning to his residence at Weymouth, 
declared his resolve rather to risk a civil war than to admit Fox 
into his councils.^ Thus ended Pitt’s last effort to form a national 
Administration fitted to cope with the gigantic power of Napoleon. 

It is difficult to realize the multiplicity of the cares which 
pressed upon Pitt. Rose feared that he would soon succumb to 
the burden; for, apart from the defence of a weak Government 
against a strong Opposition, Pitt transacted very much of the 

^ G. Rose, “Diaries,^’ ii, 198-200. “ Pretyman MSS. 
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business of the War Office and Foreign Office, besides assisting 
the Admiralty and the Commander-In-Chief. No one in Europe, 
with the exception of Napoleon, worked so hard; and Pitt, 
besides being ten years older than the Emperor, had far less 
physical strength. We may judge, then, of the effect produced 
by a life such as Lady Hester Stanhope described in a passage 
of more than usual credibility: “Ah doctor,” she said in her 
Lebanon days, “ what a life was his ! Roused from sleep (for he 
was a good sleeper) with a despatch from Lord Melville; then 
down to Windsor; then, if he had half an hour to spare, trying 
to swallow something; Mr. Adams with a paper, Mr, Long with 
another; then Mr. Rose; then, with a little bottle of cordial 
confection in his pocket, off to the House until three or four in 
the morning; then home to a hot supper for two or three hours 
more, to talk over what was to be done next day : — and wine, 
and wine. Scarcely up next morning, when ‘ tat-tat-tat,^ twenty 
or thirty people one after another, and the horses walking before 
the door from two till sunset, waiting for him. It was enough 
to kill a man — it was murder.” ^ 

One who knew Pitt well gave wise advice to his secretary, Wil- 
liam Dacre Adams. “ Attend to your meals regularly even if you 
sit up or rise the earlier for it to get through the business. I have 
often been told that half Mr. PitPs complaints were originally 
brought on by fasting too long and indeed only eating when he 
found it convenient, which ruined the tone of his stomach.”^ These 
statements explain the reasonforthecollapseof PitPs strength late 
in the year. Hester^s concluding remark is somewhat hysterical, 
but it is nearer the truth than the charge that Pitt was greedy of 
power. He killed himself by persistent overwork on behalf of a 
nation which did not understand him, and in the service of a Mon- 
arch who refused to allow him to strengthen his Administration. 

It is impossible now to feel one's way along all the threads 
which Pitt held in his hands. But occasionally a chance refer- 
ence reveals his connection with designs of vast moment. The 
following is a case in point. Castlereagh wrote to him, probably 
on 20th August 1805, in terms which show that Pitt took a 
leading part in one of the decisions bearing on the fate of the 
naval campaign which culminated at Trafalgar. The daring 

‘ “ Lady Hester Stanhope^s Mems.,” ii, 63. 

Chevening MSS. See, too, G. Rose, “Diaries,’^ ii, 235, as to Pitt’s 
reliance on “ cordial medicines.” 
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and wisdom of his naval policy in 1805 has lately been fully 
vindicated. ^ But the following letter throws new light on the 
complex problem which arose after the indecisive success gained 
by Admiral Calder over Villeneuve's French and Spanish fleets 
oif Cape Finisterre on 22nd July, and while the subsequent move- 
ments of those fleets were not yet definitely known. Baird's 
expedition at Cork was destined for the reduction of the Cape 
(ever Pitt's pre-occupation) so soon as the way was fairly safe. 

Downing Tuesday 3 P.M.^ 

My DEAR Sir, 

I have just seen Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Barham, Adm^ 
Cornwallis having anticipated your intentions by detaching 20 sail of 
the line off Ferrol, and the wind being now favourable, it appears to us 
that no time should be lost in ordering Sir D. Baird to sail. As H. 
and L** B. seem to entertain no doubt of your approving of this step, I 
shall send the orders without delay. I shall remain in town tonight and 
be at your disposal as best suits your engagements. 

Ever yours, 

Castlereagh. 

The most interesting words in this letter are “ your intentions." 
They seem to imply that the plan of detaching part of Admiral 
Cornwallis's fleet off Brest to the assistance of Calder off the 
Northwest of Spain was originally Pitt’s own, not Lord Barham’s, 
as has been hitherto supposed. They must not be pressed too 
much; for the advice of Barham, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
must have been paramount. Nevertheless the proposal was 
evidently Pitt’s as well as Barham’s. The fact that Cornwallis 

^ By Mr. Julian Corbett, “The Campaign of Trafalgar.” Mr. Corbett has 
kindly helped me to fix the probable date of Castlereagh’s letter. 

® Pitt MSS., 121. In Pitt MSS., iii, is a hasty and undated note of Pitt 
to Middleton (probably of February 1805) asking him to consider “whether 
it might not be expedient to direct Sir John Warren to proceed to Cape de 
Verde, and if he there found that Sir James Duckworth was gone to the 
West Indies, but not upon certain information of the enemy having preceded 
him, that Sir J. Warren should be ordered on to the Cape, unless he 
received intelligence that the enemy had taken another course.” He adds 
that this suggestion arises out of the news received from the Cape, where 
French troops were expected. In that case the operations would be pro- 
tracted. Pitt hoped that Warren would be back in five months, that is by 
1st June, before which time the French preparations for the invasion of 
England would not be far advanced. Evidently, then, Pitt sought Middle- 
ton^s advice direct on the complex problem of defending England and 
guarding the overland and the sea routes to India at the same time. On 
this see Corbett, “ Trafalgar Campaign,” 236-8. 
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anticipated it bespeaks the resolve alike of Ministers and the 
admiral at all costs to stop Villeneuve off Finisterre and prevent 
the naval concentration in French waters on which Napoleon 
laid so much stress. The success of the British counter-stroke 
is well known. Villeneuve, having been roughly handled by 
Calder, put into F errol, and finally, a prey to discouragement, 
made off for Cadiz, thus upsetting Napoleon’s scheme for the 
invasion of England. In due course Nelson returned to England 
for a brief time of rest at " dear, dear Merton,” and then set off 
on his last cruise. Before his departure he had an interview with 
Pitt at Downing Street— -the only occasion, I believe, on which 
they met— and found in the ante-room Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
just returned from India. At the end of the interview Pitt 
flattered the great seaman by an act of attention which he thus 
described : “ Mr. Pitt paid me a compliment, which, I believe, 
he would not have paid to a Prince of the Blood. When I rose 
to go, he left the room with me and attended me to the carriage.” 
By attentions such as these Chatham was wont to stimulate the 
patriotism of our warriors ; and on this occasion his son played 
an equally inspiriting part. Imagination strives to picture the 
scene, especially when England’s greatest statesman and greatest 
seaman passed through the ante-room where stood the future 
victor of Waterloo.^ 

Never again were those three heroes to meet. Nelson de- 
parted for Trafalgar. Pitt resumed the work which was wearing 
him to death, nerved, however, by the consciousness that the 
despatch of Nelson to the Mediterranean would foil Napoleon’s 
project of making that sea a French lake, “ the principal aim of 
my policy ” as he declared it to be. In that quarter, then, Pitt 
won a decisive victory which was destined to save not only that 
sea, but the Continent from the domination of France. Whether 
a glimpse of the future course of events opened out to the 
wearied gaze of the statesman we know not. All we know is 
that in mid-December, when the “ Victory ” lay jury-masted 
and wind-bound for three days off Walmer Castle, the Lord 
Warden was at Bath, in hope of gaining health and strength 
for a struggle which concerned him even more nearly than that 
in the Mediterranean, namely, the liberation of North Germany 
and the Dutch Netherlands from the Napoleonic yoke. 

' Wellington in 1834 told Croker that they met in the anteroom of the 
Secretary of State, Castlereagh (Croker, “ Diaries,” ii, 234). 
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THE LAST STRUGGLE 


Heavens! What has Prussia to answer for! For nothing less, in my 
mind, than every calamity which has befallen Europe for more than ten 
years—GENERAL Paget to Sir Arthur Paget, Janttary 1806. 

T he opening moves in the great game between Pitt and 
Napoleon were divided with a curious evenness. As we 
have seen, the French Emperor's defiant annexation of Genoa 
obliterated the anger of the Czar at Pitt’s insistence on the reten- 
tion of Malta; and if PitPs high-handed conduct forced Spain to 
declare against England, yet, on the other hand, Napoleon wan- 
tonly challenged Austria and Russia to a conflict. The first 
events of the war showed a similar balance. On 20th October 
the French Emperor compelled the Austrian commander, 
General Mack, to surrender at or near Ulm in Swabia with al- 
most the whole of an army of some 70,000 men. On the next 
day Nelson destroyed the French and Spanish fleets at Trafal- 
gar. So quickly did the forcefulness or ineptitude of four com- 
manders determine the course of events. By the end of October 
the tricolour waved triumphant over Central Europe; but the 
Union Jack was thenceforth scarcely challenged by sea; and 
Britain began to exert that unseen but resistless pressure upon 
her enemy which gradually edged him to his ruin. Consequently 
the appalling failures of the Third Coalition on land only de- 
layed the final triumph on which the serene genius of Pitt surely 
counted. 

At first everything seemed to favour his designs. Part of 
Napoleon’s army in its hurried march from North Germany 
towards Ulm violated the neutrality of the Prussian principality 
of Anspach, apparently by command of the Emperor. This 
short cut to success nearly entailed disaster ; for it earned the 
sharp resentment of Prussia at a time when he especially valued 
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her friendship. Indeed, so soon as he resolved to turn the 

Army of England ” against Austria, he despatched his most 
trusted aide-de-camp, Duroc, to Berlin, to tempt that Court with 
that alluring bait, Hanover. Russia and England were, however, 
making equal efforts in the hope of gaining the help of the mag- 
nificent army of Frederick William III. For a time Pitt also 
hoped to add the South German States, and in all to set in 
motion a mass of 650,000 men against France, Austria contri- 
buting 250,000, Russia 180,000, Prussia 100,000 (later on he 
bargained for 180,000), Sardinia 25,000, Naples 20,000, Sweden 
16,000, and the small German States the remainder. Napoleon, 
on the other hand, strove to paralyse the efforts of the Coalition 
by securing the alliance or the friendly neutrality of Prussia. 
With 200,000 hostile or doubtful troops on her frontier, Austria 
could do little, and Russia still less. Further, as he still had 
French troops in one or two fortresses of Hanover, he could 
utter the words so often on the lips of Bismarck — Beati possi- 
dentes. Hanover belonged of right to George III ; but Napoleon 
could will it away to Prussia. 

Thus the fortunes of Europe depended largely on Frederick 
William. Unfortunately he was incapable of rising to the 
height of the situation; for he utterly lacked the virile qualities 
which raised the House of Hohenzollern above petty compeers 
in Swabia to fame and prosperity. Essentially mediocre, and 
conscious of his slender endowments, he, like Louis XVI, nearly 
always hesitated, and therefore generally lost. His character 
was a dull compound of negations. Prone neither to vice nor to 
passion, he was equally devoid of charm and graciousness. 
Freezing men by his coldness, he failed to overawe them by 
superiority; and, with a weak man’s dislike of genius and 
strength, he avoided great men, preferring trimmers like Haug- 
witz and Lombard, who played upon his foibles, and saved him 
from disagreeable decisions. The commanding personality of 
Stein inspired in him nervous dislike which deepened into peevish 
dread. Only in the depths of disaster, into which his own weak- 
ness was to plunge him, did he have recourse to that saviour of 
Prussia. 

By the side of Frederick William was that radiant figure, Queen 
Louisa, who recalls the contrast between Marie Antoinette and 
her uninteresting, hapless spouse. For Louisa, too, had ambition 
and the power of inspiring devotion, though etiquette and 
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jealousy forbade her intervention in affairs of State ; ^ otherwis( 
the Prussian Government would have shaken off that paralysinj 
indecision which left its people friendless and spiritless on th 
bursting of the storm a year later. For the present, the King' 
chief adviser, Hardenberg, sought to impart to Prussian policy ; 
trend more favourable to England and Russia, Conscious of th 
need of a better frontier on the west and of the longing of hi 
master for the greater part of Hanover, he sought to attain thi 
end by means not wholly opposed to the feelings of George II 
and the policy of Pitt. Above all, he strove to end the humiliat 
ing subservience of his Court to France, which galled the spiri 
of all patriotic Prussians, Their great desire was to join the ne\ 
Coalition even though such a step entailed war with Napoleor 
They rejoiced at the news of Admiral Calder’s victory oi 
P'inisterre, and hailed every sign of war at St. Petersburg an( 
Vienna." On the other hand, the French party was strong a 
Court, Haugwitz, its head, was still nominally Minister fo 
Foreign Affairs, and, though often absent for long periods oi 
his Silesian domain, resumed the control of them when he re 
turned to Berlin. This singular arrangement enabled the Kin: 
to keep up the game of political see-saw which brought relief t 
him, disgust to his would-be allies, and ruin to his country. 

To tilt the balance in favour of the Coalition was now th 
chief aim of Pitt, And who shall say that, if Prussia, wit! 
strength still unimpaired, had played the part which her en 
feebled people insisted on taking up in 1813, the doom c 
Napoleon might not have been assured in the autumn and winte 
which we associate with the names of Ulm and Austerlitz? A 
this was possible, nay, probable, had Frederick William surveys 
the situation with the sound judgement of Pitt. But the Britis! 
statesman laboured under one great disadvantage. He could nc 
offer to Prussia what she most wanted. He could do no mor 
than promise to extend her western confines to Antwerp ani 
Ostend; and she far preferred Hanover, as solidifying he 
straggling western lands, without bringing her near to Franc( 
Here was an almost insuperable obstacle; and we can imagin 
that, like his father, he cursed Britain's connection with Hanovei 
His chief hope was, that Prussia would discern her true interes 

^ G. Jackson (“Diaries,” i, 270) gives a supposed instance of her intei 
ference in favour of Haugwitz. 

- md.y i, 301, 305, 314-9- 
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luiring less by honourable means than very much from 
^eon, whose gifts were often perilous. Russia, too, at that 
leemed to adopt the British view of the Hanoverian ques- 
and in the early au tumn that Power mustered her second 
on the borders of f*russia in a highly threatening manner, 
y, the Czar declared that if his troops were refused a 
ife through Silesia, he would make his way by force, the 
abinet informing hi m that, in that case, the liberal subsidies 
led for Prussia, would be added to those already on their 

0 St Petersburg. But even threats failed to bring Frederick 
na to a decision ; and Hardenberg announced that a 
e entry of the Russians would involve war with Prussia. 
lie Frederick William fumed at the Muscovite threats, 
news of the violation of his Anspach domain on 3rd Octo- 
\t once he declared his intention to avenge the insult and 
'el Duroc from Prussian territory. Pie also raised high the 
of the Allies by allowing the Russians to enter Silesia, and 
curing Pitt’s plan of a joint expedition of the Allies to 
zer with a view to the liberation of Holland ; and when 
iered the mobilization of the whole Prussian army, there 
red good grounds for expecting the speedy accession of at 
50,000 troops trained in the school of Frederick the Great. 
Haugwitz now suggested that if war came England must 
’russia a subsidy The Anglophil party at Berlin raised 
id in triumph at the approach of the Russian Emperor; 
hen on 28th October he entered Berlin with enthusiastic 
igs from the populace, Europe seemed about to be leagued 
t Napoleon. Chivalry and prudence alike counselled such 
•n, for on the morrow arrived news of the annihilation 
ck’s army. Nothing but prompt action could save Germany 
he Napoleonic deluge. 

first rumours of the disaster at Ulm did not reach London 
:nd November. Lord Malmesbury was dining with Pitt 
entioned the report to him, whereupon the Prime Minister 
med in loud and angry tones, “Don’t believe a word of it: 

1 a fiction.” ’ But on the morrow a Dutch newspaper wa-s 
It, and Malmesbury translated the account, which was so 
nd detailed as to leave little room for doubt. Pitt’s coun- 

tternich, “ Mems.,” i, s 7 (Eng. ed.) j Hardenberg, “ Mems.,” ii, 220-4 
rdenberg, “Mems.,” ii, 392-300. 
almesbuiy Dianes,” iv, 340. 
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tenance changed. There came over him that look which his 
friends saw imprinted more deeply with every week of deepen- 
ing gloom. For a brief space it passed away. On 6th Novem- 
ber London heard the joyful yet painful news of Trafalgar. It 
reached Downing Street at 3 a,m. Pitt was so moved by con- 
flicting emotions that he, the soundest of sleepers, could not find 
repose, but roused himself for work. The Stock Exchange re- 
gistered the swift oscillations from confidence to doubt, for 
though all fear of the French and Spanish fleet was at an end, 
yet, as Nelson perished, national security seemed imperilled, and 
Consols sank. 

The contrast between the victorious constancy of Britain and 
the wavering and hapless counsels of the Germanic States in- 
spired Pitt with one of the most magnanimous utterances of that 
age. At the Lord Mayor’s banquet on 9th November, that 
dignitary proposed his health as the Saviour of Europe. Pitt 
concentrated his reply into these two memorable sentences: 

I return you many thanks for the honour you have done me ; 
but Europe is not to be saved by any single man. England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe 
by her example.” In its terseness and strength, its truth and 
modesty, its patriotism and hopefulness, this utterance stands 
unrivalled. The effect must have been all the greater because 
Pitt then bore on his countenance signs of that anxious fore- 
thought in which now lay the chief hope of European inde- 
pendence. 

Six days before the arrival of news of the Austrian disaster, 
Pitt had sought to expedite a union with Prussia. In view of the 
urgency of the case, he decided to send his trusted friend, the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Dudley Ryder of former days. Har- 
rowby’s great abilities have never met with due recognition, 
probably owing to the persistent ill health which impaired alike 
his equanimity and his power of work; but Wilberforce had 
good cause for commending Pitt’s choice; and he added in a 
letter of 25th October that the capacity of Harrowby was rated 
far higher by foreigners than by Englishmen.^ The instructions 
to the Earl, drafted by Lord Mulgrave on 27th October, reveal 
Pitt’s resolve to go very far in order to buy the support of 
Prussia. They empowered Harrowby to offer her the Belgic 


^ Pretyman MSS.,* “Life of Wilberforce,” iii, 412. 
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provinces and such German lands as would connect them with 
the Westphalian domains of Prussia. The need of money for the 
immediate equipment of her army being also urgent, Harrowby 
was to offer a yearly subsidy of ^12 ^os. for each Prussian 
soldier actually serving against France, the hope being ex- 
pressed that from 150,000 to 200,000 men would be forth- 
coming. At the same time Pitt explained that at the general 
peace Great Britain would restore all her acquisitions oversea, 
Malta and the Cape of Good Hope alone excepted. Harrowby 
was also charged to do all in his power to effect the liberation of 
North Germany and Holland by the Russo-Swedish force then 
mustering at Stralsund. Such were the plans of Pitt. Even in 
this brief outline, their magnanimity is apparent. In order to 
assure the freedom of the Continent, he was ready to pour forth 
the wealth of Britain, and to sacrifice all her conquests, except 
those two bulwarks of Empire, Malta and the Cape.' Already 
even before Nelson gained the mastery of the seas at Trafalgar, 
Baird’s force had set sail for the reduction of the Cape. It 
achieved its purpose in the month in which Pitt died. It is not 
generally known that the foundation of our South African 
Empire was due primarily to his foresight. The war having 
originated in Napoleon’s aggressions and his threats respecting 
Egypt and the Orient generally, Pitt resolved that England 
should thenceforth dominate both the sea route and the overland 
route to the East Indies. 

Unfortunately, owing to the fogs on the River Elbe and other 
delays at Hamburg, Harrowby did not reach Berlin until the 
middle of November;' and a fortnight earlier (3rd November) 
the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia had framed the Treaty of 
Potsdam. Ostensibly, it bound Prussia to side with the Allies 
unless within four weeks Napoleon accepted her armed media- 
tion, which she proposed to offer forthwith. She required from 
the French Emperor a full recognition of the independence of 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Naples, which of course 
implied the withdrawal of French troops from those lands. 
Napoleon was also to grant to the dispossessed King of Sardinia 

' Rose, “ Third Coalition,” 208-20. 

In “F. O.,” Russia, 59, is a ciphered despatch of 3 Sth October 1805 that, 
if circumstances favoured, a second British expedition (z.«., besides that 
destined for Hanover) would be made ready to seize Walcheren. 

“ Pitt MSS., 142. 
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the following indemnities — Genoa, Parma, and Piacenza; while 
Austria was to recover Central Venetia as far as the River 
Mincio. The Allies flattered themselves that Napoleon would 
at once reject these terms and throw Prussia into their arms. 
Such, too, was the conviction of Pitt. While regretting that France 
should keep Piedmont and find no barrier opposed to her in 
Holland,^ he felt so convinced of Napoleon’s refusal and of 
Prussia’s good faith that he prepared to satisfy her demand for 
a British subsidy. Prussian troops were marching into Hanover, 
as if with the aim of ousting the French and restoring the 
authority of George III; and Hardenberg assured Harrowby in 
their first interview, on i6th November, that that force 'would pro- 
tect the flank of the Anglo-Russian expedition then about to 
enter the Electorate. 

On the surface, then, everything seemed to augur a brilliant 
success for Pitt’s policy. As had happened before, the reckless- 
ness of Napoleon favoured the British cause; and it is probable 
that, if Frederick William had sent to the French headquarters 
any one but Count Haugwitz, Prussia would have drawn the 
sword. Napoleon was in great danger. True, he met with little 
opposition in his advance to Vienna and thence into Moravia. 
But the deeper he plunged into that province, the worse would 
be his position if 180,000 Prussians were launched at his 
flank and rear. The Court of Berlin was well aware that the 
destinies of Europe lay in its hands; and for once a fatal con- 
fidence possessed Frederick William. He and his advisers used 
the crisis, not in the magnanimous spirit which impelled Pitt to 
sacrifice nearly the whole of Britain’s naval conquests, but in 
order to assure Prussia’s gain even at the expense of the solid- 
arity of the European League. The Coalition’s extremity was 
Prussia’s opportunity. Hanover was her price for joining it. 
Such was the purport of a secret article of the Treaty of 
Potsdam, to which the Czar had most reluctantly given his 
consent. 

In order to bring the utmost possible pressure to bear upon 
the British Government, a special Russian envoy, Count d’Oubril, 
set out from Berlin to London, crossing Harrowby on the way. 
Oubril arrived in London on or about i6th November; and 

^ See Hansing, Hardenberg und die dritte Coalition” (Appendix), for a 
comparison of these terms with those of the Anglo-Russian treaty of iith 
April 1 80 c. 
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after a short delay Vorontzoff and he communicated to Pitt the 
document containing the ominous demand. The Russian am- 
bassador noted that Pitt, despite long training in the conceal- 
ment of his feelings, displayed some emotion on reading the 
fateful words. In truth, they dealt the second of the strokes 
which struck him to the heart. But, collecting himself with an 
effort, he informed Vorontzoff that, so great was the King’s 
attachment to Hanover, the patrimony of his family for upwards 
of a thousand years, that no Minister would venture ever to 
name the proposal, as it might either kill him or drive him mad. 
All the arguments of Vorontzoff and Oubril on behalf of the 
Prusso-Russian demand utterly failed. Pitt expressed a desire to 
meet Prussia’s wishes for a better western frontier, but never at 
the expense of Hanover,^ Thus he deliberately faced a terrible 
diplomatic reverse rather than expose the King to a recurrence 
of his mental malady. A little later he recovered his equanimity ; 
for on 19th November he informed Harrowby that, though 
Hanover was out of the question, yet he hoped to find an 
equivalent which would satisfy Prussia, The two Emperors 
could not in their present plight object to her gaining a large 
accession of territory. Moreover it would be an infinite disgrace 
to them now to make a separate peace with Napoleon. 

Still [he added] even if this should happen, we have a strong interest 
that a separate peace should provide all the security that can be 
obtained for the Continent. If decent terms are obtained, particularly 
if France is obliged really to evacuate Holland and leave it in a state of 
independence, and if the three great Continental Powers after extorting 
concessions from France in the moment of victory, unite cordially in an 
obligation to resist all future encroachments, not only Europe will have 
gained much, but we shall have gained for the separate objects of this 
country more than enough to compensate for all the expense of sub- 
sidies in this year; and we may return to a state of separate war with 
little to guard against but the single point of Boulogne and with in- 
creased means of concentrating both our naval and land defence- The 
first object therefore of my wishes is, the immediate rejection of the 
mediation ^ and the embarking Prussia at any rate in active and decisive 

^ Czartoryski, “ Mems.,” ii, ch. ix. The editor wrongly gives the date of 
Vorontzoff’s letter as ^ September 1805, though it contains references to 
Ulm and Trafalgar, ft is of i8th-2ist November. ',‘F. O.,” Prussia, 70. 
Mulgrave to Harrowby, 23rd November. 

^ the Prussian mediation by Napoleon. 
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operations towards Germany and Holland, leaving it to be considered 
afterwards what territorial arrangements can be agreed upon to secure 
her permanent co-operation. The next would be, in the event of 
negotiation, our being included in it, on the terms of restoring all our 
conquests except Malta and the Cape — and the third (and tho' the worst 
not a bad one) as good a separate peace as possible for our perfidious 
Allies, leaving us to fight our battle for ourselves. . . 

Pitt’s indignation against Prussia did not lead him to fling 
a refusal at her. On the contrary, he sought to postpone that 
announcement until the expiration of the four weeks, within 
which she must make her decision to side with or against 
Napoleon. Such was the purport of his letter of 23rd November 
to Harrowby. He also announced an increase in the numbers of 
the British force destined to serve in Hanover. This expedition 
under General Don was now being pushed on with great zeal. 
It met with disapproval from Canning, who with much sagacity 
pointed out, on 29th November, that if the war were continued 
the gain of a month or two was a trifling object; whereas, if the 
Allies ended the war, France would certainly offer Hanover to 
Prussia.^ The dash of pessimism in Canning’s nature enabled 
him to discern difficulties and dangers which were hidden from 
Pitt’s ever hopeful vision. Mulgrave seems to have shared Pitt’s 
view; for he signed all the despatches relating to the Hanoverian 
expedition. On 23rd November he informed Harrowby that, 
early in the year 1806, as many as 70,000 British and Hanoverian 
troops would be ready for service, either in Hanover or where- 
ever they could be employed to most effect. He therefore 
expected that by that time the Allies would have nearly 
300,000 men in North Germany; and, as the resources of Austria 
were not depleted by the disaster at Ulm, she and Russia 
ought then to have nearly half a million of men on foot.^ 

Pitt’s eagerness to receive news from Harrowby appears in 
the closing phrases of his letter of 29th November to that 
envoy: “We are counting moments till we hear in what state 
you found things on your arrival [at Berlin], and what has been 
Haugwitz’s reception at the French headquarters.” Again, on 
5th December, he sent off to him a letter, which as being the 

^ Harrowby MSS. 

^ See “Pitt and Napoleon Miscellanies’^ for the letter in full. 

® Rose, “Third Coalition,” 230-5. 
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t of any importance written by him at Downing Street, must 
Siven in full : 

Downing St. Dec. 1805. 

Harrowby, ^ u A 

I am grieved to hear by your letter of the 24th tha you had 

‘ra so much persecuted by headaches, and that you had allowed the 
t-et article of Potsdam fs/c'] to give you so much uneasiness. You 
St I am sure be satished that the way in which you have treated it is 
possible, because it gives no hopes of the thing being cons^ted 
and at the same time avoids the necessity of any formal and official 
native. The great object I think is that Prussia should if possible, 
dde on the result of C" Haugwitz’s mission, without giving to the evil 
trrcillors of the Eling of Prussia the advantage of stating to him that 
5 object is precluded for ever. At the same time we cannot in good 
give the least assurance that it is likely to be ever attainable, 
^ronzow [VorontzofF] who has been in town for ten days but is gone 
in, writes to Alopeus that he has received from him the mhuoite 

on the exchange of Hanover, but cannot present it to us till 
Has orders to do so from his own Court. We are therefore supposed 
^now nothing more of the matter. 

3ii the whole state of things, you will perhaps be angry with me for 
ing that my hopes are still sanguine. I think I see great chance of 
Lssia agreeing to co-operate either for a definite object or a limited 
.e, in return for subsidies and for our assurance (which you know to 
a very sincere one) of wishing to procure for them important acquisi- 
ns. The question of Hanover may I think be left aloof. As to plans 
operations, it is almost idle to say anything. But you will have seen 
t: we think the first and essential point is to act (as Prussia seems to 
snd) with a force sure of success in the rear of the French Army in 
rmany. Still I cannot conceive what can be the military reasons why 
attack on Holland should not take place at the same time, or at least 
luld not be prepared so as to be put into execution whenever the 
jot of any great success of the Allies, or a frost, or an appearance of 
>cl disposition in the country, should afford a favourable opening for 
lit an enterprise, the advantages of which in its impression and con- 
uiences I need not state to you. We have finally decided with a view 
tHis chance and for the sake of shewing at any rate our readiness to 
operate, to send the 12,000 men which have been prepared, to Emb- 
i and if this wind continues, I hope they will sail within three 

rs. Endeavour to make Prussia send under General Kalkreuth (or 
oever may be the general they destine for that quarter) not merely 
000 men, but enough to make such an army as can scarce be re- 
;eci. Our force with the Russians (exclusive of the Swedes and after 
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allowing for something to watch Hameln will be near 40,000 men. It 
surely cannot be difficult for Prussia to add 30,000 to that number 
within a very few weeks on increased subsidies beyond the number they 
now propose, and that without at all impairing the effort against Bona- 
parte’s army. As to your stay at Berlin I can only say that if your 
health will permit, everything that we vahee most may depend on your 
remaining till you have seen the leading points of the negociation fairly 
through. As to details with Saxony and Hesse, they cannot be worth 
your waiting for, if they require any time, which, however, supposing you 
once to settle with Prussia, they cannot. The important moment seems 
to be that when the issue of Haugwitz’s negociation shall have been 
known in Berlin and time given to communicate with Austria and 
Russia on the result. Under these circumstances it will I am afraid 
hardly be as pleasant to you as it is to me to know that Parliament will 
not meet till the 21*^ of Jan^ [1S06] and that you have not on that ac- 
count any reason for your immediate return. If, however, (as I most 
earnestly hope will not be the case) you should really find the fatigue 
and anxiety too much for you, it is certainly among the things that we 
value most^ that you should return, having suffered as little as possible. 
A frigate will be sent to wait your orders at the Elbe, but I hope you 
will have no occasion to use it, till after you have signed a provisional 
treaty, and seen the Prussians on their march against the enemy. 

Ever most sincerely yours 
W. P. 

Three days before Pitt poured forth this sanguine forecast^ 
Napoleon struck the Coalition to the heart. As the sun of 
Austerlitz” set, the two Emperors were in flight eastwards, 
while their armies streamed after them in hopeless rout, or 
struggled through the funnel of death between the two lakes 
(2nd December). Marbot*s story of thousands of Russians 
sinking majestically under the ice is a piece of melodrama. But 
the reality was such as to stun the survivors. In his dazed 
condition the Emperor Francis forthwith sent proposals for a 
truce. It proved to be the precursor of the armistice of 6th 
December, which involved the departure of the Russian army 
and the exclusion of that of Prussia from Austrian territories. 
In the calculating balance maintained at Berlin, this diplomatic 
surrender proved to be a greater calamity than the military 
disaster. True, the news of the battle caused consternation; but 
for the present Frederick William held firm and on 8th Dec- 


^ The French held the fortress of Hameln. 
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ember ordered part of the Prussian army (now 192,000 strong) 
to enter Bohemia for the succour of the Allies.^ Not until after 
the 13th, after the arrival of news of the armistice, did he seek to 
evade his obligations to Russia; and, obviously, a new situation 
arose when Alexander gave up the campaign, and Francis pro- 
mised to bar out the Prussians. Hardenberg sought to hide from 
Harrowby this change of front, hinting, however, that Prussia 
might have to consult her own interests. In the light of the 
events of 1795, that phrase was clear enough; and Harrowby 
forthwith sent orders to General Don to countermand the 
advance of his troops towards Hanover.^ 

To complete this chapter of misfortunes, Harrowby^s health 
broke down. On discovering the truth about Prussia’s secret 
demand for Hanover, he fell into the depths of despair and 
nervous prostration, as appears from the postscript of his letter 
of 24th November to Pitt: 

This horrible secret article has finished me. It stood with its 
mouth open, and from mere cowardice I have run into it, and it will 
devour me. I am persuaded, however, that it would equally have 
caught me if I had run away. There is something, however, in every 
view of it which agonises me. I am anxious beyond imagination to 
know what passes in England upon it and conclude I shall by the next 
newspaper. Would it be impossible to prevail upon the King to listen 
to the idea of a sort of Barrier-treaty for Hanover, which would give 
Prussia a military frontier but not the territorial possession? ® 

On 8th December, after hearing the first news of Austerlitz, 
he writes in equally dolorous strains, concluding with a request 
that Pitt would send a frigate to the mouth of the Elbe to bring 
away his coffin. Again he writes in these pathetic terms: 

Most secret 

Berlin, 12 Dec* 1805.^ 

Dear Pitt, 

The current of events has been so rapid, and the embarrass- 
ments they produce from every quarter is [sic] so intolerable, that, 
weakened as my brain has been by nervous spasms of giddiness, I hardly 
keep my senses. Cool judgment is required; and I can only take steps 
in a state of agitation — repent; and there is something more to be 


^ Rose, “Third Coalition,” 259. 
Pitt MSS., 142. 
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repented of. I shall not long stand it; but, in the meantime, what mis- 
chief may not have happened! The sacrifice of myself is nothing. All 
is over with me even if I survive. I am tolerably at intervals, but every 
fresh occurrence brings with it distraction. I tremble at the conse- 
quences, You can conceive no state of mind, or rather of mind and 
body operating upon each other; you cannot even pity it; you can only 
despise it. Good God. If it be possible, do not betray me, I may 
recover. I try to disguise my feelings. I write to my wife with affected 
cheerfulness. She would not survive. For heaven's sake, keep this to 
yourself. 

Yours ever, 

Harrowby, 


To what mistake Harrowby here alludes is a mystery. But . 
George Jackson states that he had three fits at Berlin, besides 
spasms every day. Indeed his state was so pitiable that his 
selection for this difficult post was matter of general comment. 
The physicians strongly urged him to return to England at 
once.^ Pitt cannot have received Harrowby's pathetic confession 
when he replied as follows, probably to the letter of the 8th: 

Bath, Dec. 21st, 1805.- 

Dear Harrowby, 

I was prevented from writing a few lines as I intended by the 
messenger we sent from hence yesterday. We are sending orders for 
another today to pass through Berlin on his way to the Emperor’s 
head-quarters, to remind them of sending the ratification which we have 
never yet received. We have nothing very authentic from the armies 
later than your despatch of the 9th by estafette, but there are accounts 
thro' Hamburg from Berlin of the loth, corroborated by reports from 
various quarters, which lead us to hope that the sequel of the battle 
at length terminated in great success on the part of Russia. If this 
proves true, I flatter myself your subsidiary treaty will have been soon 
brought to a prosperous issue, and you will be delivered from all your 
fatigue and anxiety. I am quite grieved to think how much you have 
suffered, tho’ I trust your complaint is only temporary, and that a good 
battle and a good treaty will send you back to us in better health than 
you went. I see no danger of your exceeding our limit in the amount 
of subsidy, as we looked if necessary to an actual annual payment of 
;^3,ooo,ooo, and the number proposed in the treaty, of 180,000 

^ G. Jackson, “Diaries,” i, 377, 381, 384. Harrowby left Berlin on 7th or 
8th January 1806 390). 
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Prussians and 40,000 Allies, will not require more than 750,000, 
which still leaves room for 25,000 men more if they are wanted and can 
be had. I have been here for ten days and have already felt the effect 
of the waters in a pretty smart fit of the gout from which I am just 
recovering, and of which I expect soon to perceive the benefit. 

Ever yours, 

W. Pitt. 

I need hardly tell you that every step you have taken has been exactly 
what we should have desired. 

He who wrote these cheering words was in worse health than 
Harrowby. The latter lived on till the year 1847; 
taken his last journey but one. Sharp attacks of gout had re- 
duced him to so weak and tremulous a state that he could 
scarcely lift a glass to his lips. So wrote Mrs, Jackson on 9th 
December, long before the news of Austerlitz reached these 
shores.’ So far back as 27th November, Canning, in prophetic 
strains, begged him not to defer a projected visit to Bath until 
it was too late for the waters to do him good. But the pilot 
that weathered the storm ” refused to leave the tiller in case 
decisive news came from Harrowby. He also prepared to 
strengthen his Cabinet against the attacks certain to be made 
in the ensuing session, by including in it two excellent speakers, 
Canning and Charles Yorke, the latter taking the Board of 
Control. Why he did not complete these changes, as Canning 
begged him to do, is far from clear. Possibly the sharp though 
friendly criticism which Canning levelled against the Anglo- 
Russian expedition to Hanover made him apprehensive of 
divisions in the Cabinet on a question which was very near his 
heart. Certainly much could be said in favour of an expedition 
to Walcheren, which Canning urged should be entrusted to 
General M[oore?]. Pitt preferred the Hanoverian enterprise, 
doubtless because it would lay Russia and Prussia under a debt 
of honour to- co-operate to the utmost of their power. 

At last the strain became too great, and on 7th December Pitt 
set out for Bath, arriving there on the nth. He resided at 
Harrowby’s house, ii, Laura Place. His stay in Bath aroused 
interest so intense that he found it necessary to vary the time of 
his visits to the Pump Room in order to escape the crowd 


^ G. Jackson, ‘‘Diaries,” i, 381. 
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which would otherwise have incommoded him.^ As has just 
appeared, he expected a speedy recovery ; for, as was the case 
with his father, if the attack of gout ran a normal course, the 
system felt relief. Freedom from worry was the first condition 
of amendment After his retirement from office in 1768 Chat- 
ham recovered so quickly that his opponents gibed at the illness 
as a political device.® Ten years later he succumbed to excite- 
ment and strain. 

During the first part of his stay at Bath, Pitt was in good 
spirits and wrote cheerfully about his health. The following 
letter to his London physician, Sir Walter Farquhar, is not that 
of a man who feels death approaching : 

Bath, Dec. 15. 1805.^ 

The gout continues pretty smartly in my foot; and I find from 
Mr. Crooks that it is attended with a feverish pulse and some other 
symptoms of the same nature. I have communicated to Mr. Crooks 
your directions, and he is to send me the saline draughts with some 
little addition, which he will explain to you. I thought he would detail 
symptoms more precisely than I could, and have therefore desired him 
to write to you. On the whole, I have no doubt the plan you have laid 
down will answer, and I do not at present see the smallest occasion to 
accept your kind and friendly offer of coming here. 


P.S. 4.30 p.M. I enclose Mr. Crooks’ letter to you. His account to 
me of the pulse was that it was not strong, but quick and beating near 
an hundred. One of the saline draughts which I have taken since I 
wrote the foregoing letter, seems, as far as I can judge from feeling, 
already to have had a very good effect. 


Not until ten days later do we find signs of alarm in the letters 
of his friends ; for it is characteristic of his buoyant nature that 
he never wrote despondingly about himself. There is a well- 
known story to the effect that, on hearing the news of Auster- 
litz, he called for a map of Europe, to see where the place was, 
and then said with a sigh : “ Roll up that map : it will not be 

' Peach, Historic Houses of Bath.” The “Bath Herald” of nth January 
1806 has an ode containing the lines : 

Oh prepare, prepare 

The renovating draught ! He comes by stealth 
(For so unconscious worth is ever seen) 

With thoughts uplifted but retiring mien. 

^ Ruville, “ Chatham,” iii, 246. ® Chevening MSS. 
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wanted these ten years ” One version assigns the incident to 
Shockerwick House, near Bath. Pitt is looking over the picture 
gallery, and is gazing at Gainsborough's portrait of the actor 
Quin, His retentive memory calls up the lines in Churchill's 
** Characters": 

Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in — 

Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff— still ’twas Quin. 

At that moment he hears the beat of a horse's hoofs. A courier 
dashes up. He comes in, splashed with mud, hands the de- 
spatches. Pitt tears them open and hurriedly reads them. His 
countenance changes, he calls for brandy, then for a map, and 
is finally helped to his carriage, uttering the historic phrase.^ 
In another version he mournfully rolls out the words to 
Lady Hester Stanhope, as she welcomes him in the hall of 
Bowling Green House, after his last journey to his home on 
Putney Heath.^ The words probably fell from him on some 
occasion. But at the risk of incurring the charge of pedantry, I 
must point out that the news of Austerlitz did not come on him 
as one overwhelming shock: it filtered through by degrees. As 
we have seen, he wrote to Harrowby on 21st December, stating 
that reports from Berlin and other quarters represented the 
sequel to the battle as a great success for the Russians. It 
appears that Thornton, our envoy at Hamburg, wrote as follows 
on 13th December to Mulgrave: “From everything I can learn 
(for the details are even yet far from being circumstantial 
and decisive) the tide of success had completely turned in 
favour of the Russian and Austrian armies, tho', as the con- 
flict still continued to the 4th and perhaps to the Sth, it could 
not be positively said on which side the victory had been de- 
clared. The certain intelligence cannot now be long delayed."® 

Castlereagh also, writing to Pitt on 19th December, assured 
him that he had heard similar news through various channels, 
and therefore cherished high hopes that something good had 
happened.* Mulgrave, who was then also at Bath along with 
Bathurst, Hawkesbury, and Canning, shared these hopes. De- 
spite the first reports of Austerlitz, which were promptly contra- 

' Thomas Hardy (“ The Dynasts,” i. Act vi, sc. 7) places the incident in 
the week after Austerlitz. The date is impossible. 

^ Stanhope, iv, 369. ® Pitt MSS., 337. 

* Ibid.y 121. See, too, in his letter of 23rd December (“Castlereagh Cor- 
resp.,” vi, 92). 
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dieted, the Ministerial circle at Bath had no want of diversio 
On 1 2 th December Mulgrave sent to Pitt a short poem c 
Trafalgar for his correction, and Pitt touched up a few line 
On 2 1st December Mulgrave wrote to him: ‘T send yc 
Woronzow [Vorontzoff ] and Ward, faute de mteux. I was r 
joiced to find you were gone out in your carriage when I calb 
at your home after church. As Bathurst, Canning, and tl 
gout have left you, I hope you will be able to return to the me 
to-morrow.'* This does not imply that Pitt was living the life 
an invalid, or was kept to so strict a diet as during his sojou: 
at Bath three years before. 

Equally hopeful was the estimate of Canning. He spent 
week with Pitt at Bath, and, after leaving him shortly befo 
Christmas, informed a friend that Pitt was “ recovering from 
fit of the gout, which has done him abundance of good, and pu 
off the time of his driving after old Frere — I trust to an incalci 
able distance. . . . There wants only an official confirmation 
all the good news (that has reached us through every possih 
channel except those of Office) to complete it.”^ 

Canning, we may note here, had discussed with Pitt his pr 
jected poem — “ Ulm and Trafalgar" (which bore the mot 
Look here, upon this picture, and on that"). It began: 

While Austrians yielded armies, vainly brave. 

Moved, in sad pomp, by Danube’s blood-stained wave 

and ended with a noble acclaim to Nelson: 


Thou, bravest, gentlest Spirit, fare thee well. 

On the first line Canning plumed himself until he rememben 
the warning of an old tutor at Magdalen, that when anything 
your verses pleased you very much, it was best to strike it 01 
Canning referred the phrase “yielded armies*' to Pitt, wl 
probably found relief from his cares in touching up the poer 
That Chrlstmastide, then, was a time of anxiety, but not 
settled gloom. There is no sign that Pitt or his colleagues fi 
the position to be desperate until the end of the year. C 


^ J* ^agot, “Canning and his Friends,” i, 227. The statement about t 
gout corrects Malmesbury (“ Diaries,” iv, 343) that the attack of gout 1 
Pitt far weaker and with digestion impaired. Malmesbury was not at Ba 
Frere’s father had lately died. 

* Bagot, “Canning, etc,” 415-9; H. Newbolt, “Year of Trafalgar,” 190- 
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Christmas Day Castlereagh wrote from Downing Street to Pitt : 

“ I am sorry to add to your materials for criticism and specula- 
tion. I send you Cooke's ‘ Courant' There is intelligence in the 
City from Amsterdam of the 21st. Nothing official known here 
of an armistice. You have received from Lord B[arham?] every 
information from that quarter,"^ 

Indeed, the hopefulness of Ministers now involved them in 
greater difficulties. Building on Prussia's promises, they de- 
cided early in December to order the despatch of strong rein- 
forcements to the British corps then on the point of entering 
Hanover." In all, as many as 65,000 British and King's Germans 
were to be sent — the largest force that had ever set sail from these 
shores, a fact which testifies to the ardour of Pitt's desires for 
the liberation of Hanover and Holland. Even the immediate 
results of this decision were disastrous. Sixty-seven transports, 
forthwith setting sail, encountered a terrible korm, which flung 
three of them on the enemy's coast, while one sank with all hands 
on the Goodwins. Such was the purport of the news sent by 
Castlereagh to Pitt at Bath on 19th December. He added that, 
in spite of these losses, “ the little Cabinet of five " (with Lord 
Barham in attendance) decided to order all the remaining trans- 
ports to sail, so that Prussia might be encouraged to “throw her 
strength to the southward. We have acted for the best, and I 
hope you and your companions will approve." ^ Pitt, of course, 
did approve, not knowing that while England was encountering 
heavy risks in order to effect the liberation of North Germany, 
her Allies had come to terms with Napoleon. 

At last, on 29th December, definite news concerning the armi- 
stice of 6th December reached London. It must have chilled 
the hearts of the boldest. For, trusting in the continued exer- 
tions of the Allies, England had sent to North Germany as 
many as 257 transports, and of these 8 were now known to be 
lost, involving the death of 664 men, and the capture of about 
1,000 on the enemies' coasts. All this effort and loss of life 
now appeared to be useless, in view of the vacillating conduct 
of Prussia. Only with her good will could the British troops, 
with the Russian and Swedish contingents, hope to conquer 
Holland. If she declared against us, the whole force would be 
in jeopardy. Such were the tidings which Castlereagh bore with 

^ Pitt MSS,, 121. “ “ Castlereagh Corresp.,” vi, 70-85. 

^ Pitt MSS., I2I. 
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him to Pitt at the eml t>f the year,* Not a Hiu*. survived reH|H*< i- 
ing that mournful interview; but wc can picture the deathly 
look coming over Pitt’s emaciated features as he uhw for the 
first time faced the [>ro.spcct of the dissidutioti of the mighty 
league which he had tt»iled to ctmstruct. I’robably it was this 
shock to the system which brought on a .setaind attack of 
the gout, accompanied with great weakness and tlistaste for 
food.'* 

Nevertheless he clung to the hofie that i'russia wmihl staml 
firm. On 3rd January iHtKi further news reacheil him frtuu the 
Au.strian and Prussian Governments. 'I'he Austrian tiespatchrs 
repre.sented Austerlitz as a rejiulse, but not a disaster, and the 
armistice as a device for enaliling Prussia to prepare her Itlow at 
Napoleon’s flank or rear, (^n sth January Mulgrave found in 
the de.spatches from Berlin grounds fur btdieving that that (’tnirt 
might under certain conditions assist the two BiniJcrors in Mora- 
via and the British force itt Hanover. On the morrow he wrote 
to Pitt in emphatic terms, urging him to (ifler to Prussia the 
Dutch Rejiublic. That little Slate (he urgtnl) could not again 
be independent, save in circumstances now scarcelj* imagin 
able, much less realijtabk. Further, the Stadholder having very 
tamely accepteti the domain of Fulda as an intlemnlty, we nccil 
feel no qualms for the House of Nassau; and, as Prussia was 
influenced .solely by territt)rial grml.and Hanover was out of the 
questifin, she might well accpiire the Dutch Netherkuuh.. whit h 
would link her to British interesl.s,* Again we have in athiut 
ignorance of Pitt’.s opitiioii on this tlegruding projiosal. ( ’crtainly 
it never took definite shape.* Though willing to assign to Prussia 
the Belgic Netherlands, he laid great stress on the indejjefuietuc 
of the Dutch Netherlands, which indeed was the corner-stone of 
hi.s foreign policy. Moreover, to barter away an unoffending little 
State was to repeat the international crimes of the partitions of 
Poland and Venctia. We may be sure that that proud and just 
spirit would rather have perished than .stoop to such ignominj' 

' “CasUereagh Corresp.," vi, 100 j “ Malmesbury Jliaries," iv, 34.* 

* Gifford, “ Life of Pitt,” vi, 80a ; Lord Rosetwry, " TomlineX Ksiintatc uf 
Pitt" (1903), p. j6. 

* Pitt MSS., 14a, 

‘ In the ” Hardenberjt Memoirs" (ii, JSi) <1 '» stated that Uarniwby otlcrcd 
Holland to Prussia. Kvery despatch that I have read runs « winter ti* tho 
assertion. If Harrowby made the offer, it was in sheer desperation and on 
hi.s own authority ; but he nowhere mentions it. 
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In effect, he fell a victim to his resolve never to barter away 
the patrimony of George III. We now know that Prussia's 
policy at this crisis turned mainly on the acquisition of Hanover, 
Her envoy, Haugwitz, whom she sent to Napoleon’s headquarters 
charged with the offer of Prussia's armed mediation on behalf of 
Europe, had on isth December signed with him the humiliating 
Convention of Schonbrunn, whereby Prussia agreed to make 
certain cessions of territory on condition of acquiring Hanover. 
About Christmastide Frederick William decided to close with 
this offer, which involved the expulsion of the Anglo-Russian 
force from the Electorate. Premonitory signs of this change of 
front were soon visible at Berlin. Indeed, the trend of Prussian 
policy during the last decade prepared the British Ministry for 
the ruin of their hopes, Pitt must have been racked with anxiety 
lest Prussia should doff the lion's skin and don that of the jackal ; 
for he alone knew of the nervous breakdown of Harrowby. 

Perhaps it was the hope of helping on that negotiation from 
Downing Street, added to the verdict of Sir Waiter Farquhar 
that the Bath waters were now of no avail, which induced him on 
Qth January to set out on his homeward journey. He was be- 
lieved to be in better health than at the time of his arrival; such 
at least was the announcement of the “ Bath Herald " on the i ith ; 
and his hopeful outlook appears in a curious detail which after- 
wards came to light. In order to beguile the tedium of the jour- 
ney he had taken out from a circulating library in Bath the fol- 
lowing works, each in two volumes, “ The Secret History of the 
Court of Petersburg," and Schiller's “ History of the Thirty Years' 
War."^ A man who believes death to be near does not under- 
take a study of the manifold intrigues of Catharine II, or of the 
Thirty Years' War. He also had the prospect of seeing the live- 
liest and most devoted of friends. Canning, at his country home, 
South Hill, Bracknell, in Windsor Forest. Canning sent the in- 
vitation on the 5th, and it was accepted on the 8th in terms 
which implied a sojourn of some days. He offered to accompany 
him from Bath, if he felt strong enough to converse on the way ; 
but Pitt declined this offer, and it is doubtful whether he stayed 
at South Hill; for Malmesbury declares that he had to remain a 

^ Chevening MSS.; “Notes and Queries,” i2th November 1864. Mr. 
John Upham of Bath on loth March i8o6 sent these particulars to Lord 
Chatham. Gifford (“ Life of Pitt,” vi, 803) wrongly states that the journey 
took four days. 
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long time in bed at Reading. On the other hand the Bishop of 
Lincoln declared that the journey took only two days, and that 
at its close Pitt showed no very marked signs of fatigue. Lady 
Hester Stanhope, however, was shocked by his wasted appear- 
ance on reaching his home, Bowling Green House, on Putney 
Heath. 

Some eighteen months earlier he had leased that residence. 
It stands on the (old) Portsmouth Road, and had earlier been an 
inn frequented by lovers of that game and patrons of cock- 
fighting. After enlargement it had been converted into a gentle- 
man’s abode which well suited the modest requirements of 
Pitt and of his niece, Lady Hester Stanhope.^ There, not far 
from the scenes of his youthful frolics with Wilberforce, and 
only a quarter of a mile from the dell where he fought the duel 
with Tierney, he found solace from the ever-increasing cares of 
state. In those last months Hester felt for him feelings akin to 
adoration. 

On the morrow, Sunday, their circle was enlarged by the 
arrival of his old friend and counsellor, Bishop Tomline, who 
was shocked at the change which had taken place in him since 
he left for Bath. The physicians, Farquhar, Reynolds, and Baillie, 
however, saw no cause for alarm, the only disquieting s3^mptoms 
being intense weakness and dislike of animal food. There is a 
forcibly significant phrase in a recent letter of George Rose to 
Tomline, that he dreaded the effect on the invalid of an exces- 
sive use of medicines.^ Evidently Rose believed the digestive 
organs to be impaired by this habit. Pitt’s daily potations of 
port wine for many years past must further have told against 
recovery. Whether Farquhar and his colleagues cut off medicine 
and sought to build up that emaciated frame is uncertain. All 
that we know is that they prescribed complete quiet, and there- 
fore requested the bishop to open all Pitt’s letters so as to pre- 
clude all chance of excitement. 

On 1 2th January, Pitt wrote an affectionate letter to the Mar- 
quis Wellesley, welcoming him on his return from his memor- 
able Vice-royalty in India. He begged him to come to Bowling 

^ The house has been very little altered since 1806, and not at all on the 
side shown in the accompanying sketch, which, by kind permission of Mr. 
and Mrs. Doulton, was done by my daughter. The room over the veranda 
is that in which Pitt died. 

® Pretyman MSS. 
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in House at the earliest opportunity. The letter closes with 
^ remarkable words : “ I am recovering rather slowly from a 
s of stomach complaints, followed by severe attacks of gout, 
[ believe I am now in the way of real amendment.*^ ^ The 
op also describes him as gaining ground until Monday the 
. On that day he went out in his coach in the morning, but 
e evening Lords Castlereagh and Hawkesbury, having ob- 
d permission from the physicians to interview their chief, 
nunicated news which had a most agitating effect. Pitt 
vards assured the Bishop “ that he felt during that conver- 
1 some sensation in his stomach which he feared it might 
[fficult to remove.”' It is surprising that the physicians 
ed an interview of an agitating nature; but the ministerial 
ure brought to bear on them may have overborne their 
r judgement In matters of Cabinet discipline Pitt was an 
rat, insisting that no important action should be taken 
ut his cognizance. Probably, then, it was his own sense of 
nsibility which exposed him to the death blow. 

'tainly the question at issue was of the gravest kind, 
d Ministers order the return of the British reinforcements 
ent to Hanover? That expedition was the work of Pitt, 
was who had reared the fabric of a European Coalition ; 
:ven after the withdrawal of Austria, he clung to the hope 
Prussia would take her place, and, with the help of British, 
ian, Russian, and Swedish troops, drive the French from 
Germany and the Dutch Republic. How could his col- 
is order back a large part of the British force, thereby 
'ing the vacillations of Prussia and ensuring a parliament- 
iumph to Fox and Grenville? And yet Ministers knew, 
than Pitt could know, the danger of relying on the Court 
lin. Though not yet fully aware of its resolve to take Napo- 
side, they had strong reasons for expecting this course of 
; and in that case the British expedition would be in grave 
: between the Prussians on the east, the Franco-Dutch forces 
south-west and the ice-floes which were forming on the 
Weser. Prudence counselled the timely return of our 
who were yet on board ship at or near Bremen.^ Patriotic 
prompted a bold offensive. But the King and Pitt alone 
atter the decisive words. The King approved the return 

ihope, iv, 374. ^ Pretyman MSS. 

^ “Castlereagh Corresp.,” vi, 103-112, 119. 
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of the last reinforcements, and Pitt, it seems, must have con- 
ceded the point. But the concession struck him to the heart. It 
was the last of the deadly stabs which fate dealt him thick and 
fast in his time of weakness. 

Nevertheless, on the morrow he drove out in his carriage, but 
was visibly weaker than before the interview. For a few minutes 
he saw his brother and then Lord Wellesley. The latter found 
his mind as clear as ever; and he uttered these remarkable 
words about Sir Arthur Wellesley: “ He states every difficulty 
before he undertakes any service, but none after he has under- 
taken it.” What a prophecy of Vittoria and Waterloo there 
is in these words — the swan-song of Pitt. It was too much 
for him. He fainted before Wellesley left the room. On 
the 1 8th he rallied for a time, and the doctors saw a gleam of 
hope.^ 

In reality there was only one faint chance of recovery, that good 
news might arrive. The chief cause of physical collapse was 
the torture of the brain; and it was possible that the whole 
system might even now rally under the vitalizing thrills of hope. 
But as day by day passed by and brought nearer that dreaded 
occasion, the opening of Parliament on 22nd January, this last 
chance vanished. The news which reached the Foreign Office 
became more and more gloomy. On loth January Mulgrave de- 
cided, when recalling Harrowby, to entrust his mission at Berlin 
to the Earl of Harrington, in the hope that that Court would 
keep troth.^ But all negotiation was useless. By the 19th the 
conduct of Prussia respecting Hanover appeared so threaten- 
ing that Ministers ordered the immediate recall of the whole 
British force.^ Thus, England had sent forth some 60,000 troops 
in order to bring them back again. She had paid a million ster- 
ling to Austria, and the results were Ulm and Austerlitz. 
Nearly as much had gone to Russia, and the outcome was the 
armistice, A British subsidy had been claimed by Prussia, and 
in return she was about to take Hanover as a gift from Napoleon. 
It is to be hoped that Ministers kept the last bitter truth from 
Pitt; but from their silence he must have augured the worst. 
Surely death itself was better than to be driven from power by 


^ Stanhope, iv, 375; “Malmesbury Diaries,^’ iv, 346; “Dropmore P.,'* 
vii, 327. 

^ “F. O.,’* Austria, 77. Mulgrave to Harrington, loth January 1806. 

^ “ Castlereagh Corresp.,” vi, 126. 
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;ned attacks of Fox, Grenville, and Windham, the suc- 
lich was now assured. 

:hing instance of Pittas thoughtfulness during these 
raning strength is recorded by Robert Plumer Ward, 
ccep ted office as Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
e event of the overthrow of the Ministry, he would be 
orse position than before. Pitt remembered this fact, 
Dered to Farquhar the words “ Robert Ward.'' He also 
IS for paper and ink and sought to pen a request for a 
but he succeeded only in tracing strokes which could 
jciphered.^ His thoughts were also with his nieces. 
Lady Hester Stanhope. Farquhar sought to prevent a 
iterview with her; but during his temporary absence 
id into the bedroom, there to receive the blessing of 
and an affectionate farewell. To her brother James, 
came in, he said ; “ Dear soul, I know she loves me. 
Hester? Is Hester gone?" Early on the 22nd he dic- 
se words to the bishop: “I wish £iyOOo or ;£’i,Scx) a 
i given to my nieces if the public should think my long 
leserving it; but I do not presume to think I have 
^ He then named those to whom since 1801 he owed 
noney: Long, Steele, Lords Camden and Carrington, 
>p of Lincoln and Joseph Smith; he also entrusted 

> to the bishop and to Lord Chatham. 

y Bishop Tomline had warned him of his approaching 
id besought him to prepare his mind for the Sacra- 
his he declined, alleging his unworthiness to receive it. 
m the bishop prayed with him. He calmly murmured 
>nses and humbly confessed that he had too much 
prayer. Nevertheless, he affirmed the steadiness of his 
faith and principles, and declared that he had ever 

> fulfil his duty to God and to mankind, though with 
ors and failures. While the bishop was overcome with 
the dying man thanked him earnestly for all his kind- 
ughout life. Once his thoughts recurred to his own 

he expressed heartfelt satisfaction at the innocency 
, and declared that he died in perfect charity with all 

3 

Vard, “Memoirs,” i, 176. ^ Pretyman MSS. 

Rosebery, “Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt,” 18; “Dropmore P.,” 
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He lingered on to the early hours of 23rd January, the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his entry into Parliament. During that night 
the cares of state once more pressed upon him. He spoke often 
about a private letter from Lord Harrow by, probably the 
pathetic effusion quoted above. At time.s he a.sked hi.s nephew 
the direction of the wind, and on hearing it wa.s in the ea-st 
he murmured; "East — ah that will do: that will bring him 
quick.’“ Then he fell into conversation with a mc.s.scnger, or, 
again, he murmured " Hear, hear," until sleep enfolded him. The 
la.st thoughts of Napoleon are said to have centred in hi.s early 
love and his army — “Josiiphine: — T£te d'armde" he ga.spcd as 
he neared his end. In Pitt‘s being there was but one master 
pas.sion; and to it his wandering fancies returned during a last 
brief spell of consciou.sne.ss. As James Stanhojje Hstenwl to the 
breathing, there fell on his ears with a strange clearness the 
words: “My country! How I leave my country!" Then the 
sufferer fell once more into a deep sleep; and so he lay, until, 
some three hours before the dawn, his spirit passed away in a 
long-drawn sigh. 


' Stanhope, iv, 381. 


EPILOGUE 


Now is the stately column broke 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still 
The warder silent on the hill. 

Scott, Marmion. 

T his noble epitaph to the memory of Pitt conveys an im- 
pression alike of heroic endeavour and of irretrievable 
failure. It is the Funeral March of Chopin, not of Handel, and it 
echoes the feeling of the time. An impenetrable darkness hung 
over England. Ulm, Austerlitz, the armistice, and the desertion 
of the Allies by Prussia were successive waves of calamity, 
which obliterated all landmarks and all means of safety. The 
dying words of Pitt found response in every breast, with this 
difference, that, while he was proudly conscious of the correct- 
ness of his aims, the many, who judge solely by tangible 
results, imputed to him the disasters of the war and the collapse 
of the Coalition. Even Auckland exclaimed that the continental 
alliances had been wretchedly mismanaged, a remark which 
Malmesbury treated with quiet contempt. Grenville, who was 
about to move a vote of censure on the Ministry, burst into an 
agony of tears on hearing that Pitt was at death’s door. His 
distress of mind probably arose from a belated perception of the 
factiousness of his own conduct and from grief at the unrelieved 
gloom of the end of a career whose meridian splendour had 
shed lustre upon him. 

The House of Commons did not whole-heartedly accord to 
the deceased statesman a burial in Westminster Abbey in the 
tomb of Chatham. A motion to that effect, moved by Lascelles 
and seconded by the Marquis of Titchfield, was strongly opposed 
by Fox, George Ponsonby, Windham, and three other speakers. 
It passed by 258 votes to 59. Still more painful was the discus- 
sion in the Common Council of the City of London, where a 
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proposal to erect a monument t<i Pitt was carried only by yy 
votes to 71. It is safe to say that, if the fortune of war had 
gone against France at Ulm and Austerlitz, I’itt would have 
been ecstatically hailed as the saviour of Europe, as indeed he 
was at the Guildhall after Trafalgar. How Icing was it before it 
dawned on Auckland, Windham, and the seventy-one council- 
lors of the City of London, that the censures cast on the memory 
of Pitt ought to have been levelled at the defender of Ulrn, 
the Czar Alexander and his etjually presumptuous advisers at 
Aiustcrlitz, and most of all at the cringing jKiliticians of Berlin? 

It is now abundantly clear that Pitt fell a victim to his con- 
fidence in the rulers of three great monarchies, whose mean.s 
were vast, whose promises were lofty, and whose sut render after 
the first reverses baftlcd all forecasts. The de.scendants of Maria 
Theresa and Catharine tamely retired from the fray after a single 
adverse blow; and the succe.ssor of the great Frederick sheathcil 
hi.s .sword after the unpardonable insult at Anspach. 

In truth, the career of Pitt came to a climax at a time i>f un- 
exampled decadence of the ancient dynasties. The destinies id 
the allied Houses of Bourbon re.stcd u|H»n Loui.s XVI <if France 
and Charles IV of Spain, To the ineptitude of the former the 
French Revolution was in large measure due. To the weakness 
and fahsity of the latter we may ascribe the tiesertion of the 
royalist cau.se by Spain in 1795-6, with the train (»f disastrous 
results in the Mediterranean and the West Iiulies. In ('entral 
Europe p'rancis of Austria was scarcely more tlian a ttad in the 
hands of those subtle schemers, 'Phugut and t'otxtnzl. The 
boundless resources of Russia were at the di.s{H>sal of Paul and 
Alexander, who, with all their generous impulses, were incap- 
able of .steadily applying them to one definite end. Only after 
weary years of subservience to Napoleon did Alexander develop 
that firmness of character which finally brought salvation tt» the 
Continent. From Fretierick William even dcc|x-r humiliations 
failed to evoke any heroic re.sulve. Among the statesmert of thn.se 
three monarchies at the time of Pitt there i.s but one who was a 
fit compeer to him ; and the fates willed that Stein should mil 
control affairs until the year 1807. The age of Pitt was the age 
of Godoy, Thugut, and Haugwitz ™ weavers of oUi-worlil 
schemes of partition or barter, and blind to the storm gathering 
in the We.it 

The importance of his achievements in curbing their am- 
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bitions and saving the smaller States has not received due 
recognition. He did much to rescue the Dutch Netherlands 
from anarchy, and Sweden and Turkey from the clutches of 
powerful neighbours. He failed, indeed, dn his diplomatic 
contest with Catharine; but the duplicity of the Court of Berlin, 
and the factious opposition of the Whigs, made success im- 
possible; and he had thereafter to look on helplessly at the final 
Partitions of Poland. Only those who have probed the policy of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia in the years 1787-92 can fully 
realize the difficulties which attended his efforts to frame a solid 
league against Revolutionary France. As well might one 
attempt out of rubble to build a cannon-proof rampart 

At home Pitt had to deal with George III. Now, even under a 
limited monarchy the fortunes of a statesman depend largely on 
the character of his Sovereign. While possessing the initiative 
which proffers timely advice, it should be under the control of 
unfailing tact. Dowered with insight into character and fore- 
sight as to the trend of events, the Monarch must, for the most 
part, subordinate energy to self-repression and the prophetic 
instinct to the warnings of courtly sagacity. Yet the ideal 
British ruler must at times assert his will, albeit indirectly, and 
with the personal charm which ensures the smooth working of 
this delicately poised machine. He should therefore be the em- 
bodiment of all the political virtues. Will even the admirers of 
George claim that he realized that ideal? However excellent as 
Elector of Hanover, he was a doubtful blessing as King of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

In truth, the Hanoverian strain in his nature had not been 
toned to the degree of fineness needful for the kingly office 
in these islands. In a time of peculiar difficulty he sought to 
govern almost absolutely by means which ensured the tempor- 
ary subservience of Parliament, and in a spirit which brought 
disruption upon the Empire. The former half of Pitfs career 
was largely occupied in repairing the financial waste consequent 
on the American War, or in making good long arrears of legis- 
lation. Here, indeed, is his most abiding contribution to the 
national welfare. But his indebtedness to the King on questions 
of foreign and domestic policy is rarely apparent. Reform, 
whether Economical or Parliamentary, encountered the more or 
less declared opposition of the Sovereign. On the other hand, 
George showed marked ability in the support of corporate in- 
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terests and the management of men; so that his relatiunsto I’itt 
were not unlike those of the Duke of Newcastle to Chatham. 
The Pitts .supplied the brain power while the Monarch or the 
Duke by the award of favetuns cn.sured the newlful degree of 
subservience at the polLs t)r in the lobbies of St. Stephens. 

After the " .surrender" at the close «>f the American War, the 
attitude of George towards his Dritl.sh .subjects was <jntr of 
scarcely concealed .scorn. Now and again his feelings bnr.st 
forth uncontrollably. Shortly before his second attack of lunacy, 
wliich occurred near the end of the fortieth year i>f his reign, he 
astonished the congregation in church by reiwating in Unul anti 
emphatic tones the re.spon.se; " Forty ycar.s tong was I grieved 
with this generation and .said: 'It is a |>c«»plc that dti err in 
their hearts, for they have not kiniwn My wayH.’" The tones t.f 
the voice betokened the approach of lutiacy, but the conviction 
of the mind was alway.s the .sanie. For the most part, however, 
scorn was tempered by calculation. His letters to I'itt are full of 
commendation of the House of t'ommons when it umjucstion- 
ingly passed Government Hills or the Kupjdies; whereas he 
looked on Fox and Burke a,s baneful and wearisome talkers, 
consumers of time, and foc.s tt> healthful .slumlrcr. Similarly, in 
his political catechism, the whole duty of Parliamertt was to help 
Ministers to govern; while their proper function was to raise the 
maximum of revenue with the minimum of fuss and change. In 
.short, to maintain the {-.xisting .social onicr; to allnw nu change 
in a con.stitution which urtnised the wunder ttr envy itf t»lhcr 
nation.s; to u.se {recrages and bishoprics, pocket Introughs and 
sinecures, as a means of buttressing that fabric, such were the 
aims of the third George. 

P'ailing materially to weaken the force of this mighty engine t>f 
patronage, Pitt wa-s fain to make the best of things as they were. 
The defeat of his Reform Bill in lyHs was the thief crisH in 
his early career; for it involved the failure of the Aladitlon Bill, 
perhaps also of tlie .schemes for the relief of the {H«ir whiclj he 
outlined in 1797. In fact, after the year 1785. and stdl more 
after 1790, he had to govern mainly as King's Minister. Jtot .w 
the people’s Minister. Worst of all, the centre «if (xditical gravity 
remained dangerously high throughout the storms of the Revolu- 
tionary Era. How much of the nation's energy then went forth 
in Justifiable discontent and futile cffiirts at repression has already 
appeared. Up to the year 1798 Uie struggle against P’rance was 
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largely one of the governing class against a nation ; and for this 
the King and the British oligarchy, not Pitt, were responsible. 
Personal charm and the magnetic gift of evoking enthusiasm 
have in some monarchs counterbalanced defects of narrowness 
and intolerance. George was not deficient in courtly grace and 
tact — witness his remark to Pitt at their first interview after the 
long separation of the years 1801-1804, When Pitt ventured 
to compliment the King on his looking better than after the 
illness of i8oi,the latter at once replied: **That is not to be 
wondered at: I was then on the point of parting with an old 
friend. Now I am about to regain one.” But these gracious 
remarks came rarely in his closing years, which were marked by 
increasing harshness to his family, petulance on the most trivial 
affairs, and an outlook more narrowly personal than ever. 

Such a nature chafes its surroundings. It arouses no enthu- 
siasm ; it merely begets heat by friction. Pitt has been blamed 
for spending too much time and energy in speeches about the war. 
But there was no other way of kindling the nation's zeal. The 
Princes very rarely spoke in the House of Lords, except under 
an overmastering fear of the abolition of the Slave Trade. None 
of the Ministers, except Windham, had the gift of oratory. On 
Pitt alone devolved the task of arousing a national spirit; and a 
cruel destiny cut short his life at the very time when his inspir- 
ing presence was most needed. How much England then lost 
can never be known. Vorontzoflf, Russian ambassador at London, 
who had earlier been a bitter enemy of Pitt, now expressed the 
fervent desire that death had carried off his weary old frame, 
rather than that of the potential Saviour of Europe. The words 
are instinct with prescience. The personality and the actions of 
Pitt were alike a summons to a life of dignity and manly inde- 
pendence. His successors had perforce to take a course not 
unlike that which they were about to censure in him ; and the dis- 
trust which the Czar Alexander felt for them in part accounts 
for the collapse at Tilsit and the ensuing years of bondage to 
N apoleon. 

The disintegrating effects of the party system, or rather of its 
factious use by the Whig leaders, have been explained in these 
pages. Its first result was seen in the divergence of the careers 
of Pitt and Fox. The cause of Reform ought to have received 
their undivided support; but little by little they were edged 
apart, and their hostility was perhaps the most lasting of the 
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many evils wrought by the unnatural Coalition of F»>x and North. 
For a time Pitt gathered around him a n;Utf)nal party, which 
became avowedly so on the juriction of the Old Whigs in 17^4. 
But in the last years of his life the denuding intUirm es of partisan 
and personal feuds disastrously thinned his following, h'rom the 
refusal of George to grant Catholic Kmancipation, an»l the con- 
sequent resignation of Pitt in the spring of tSoi, we may trace 
three .sinister re.sults. The Union with irehuui was Iwcft of its 
natural .sequel, Catholic Kmancipatitjn; the Ministerial ranks 
were cleft in twain; anti the crisis brought to the front Atiflinglon, 
a man utterly incapable of cortfronting NajKileon. Hatl Pitt 
remained in power, the Peace of Amiens would have lx?en less 
one-sided, its maintenance more dignified ; and the First Ctntstil, 
who re.spected the strong but Inillicti the weak, would prt»lwbly 
have acquie.sced in a .settlement ctnmtntanl with the reviving 
prestige of England. But though the Union Jack w«*n notable 
triumphs in the spring of iHot, yet at UoihUki everything went 
awry. Moved by consideration for the King, then recovering 
from lunacy, Pitt weakly promised not to bring ibrwartl t^atholic 
Emancipation during his life, an act which annoyed the Grctjville- 
Windham group. Hi.s rash promise tu supiH»rt Atldington ticti 
his hands in the following years; and even after the renewal 
of war he too scrupulously refrained from overthrowing a 
Mini.stry who.se weaktJess had invitctl foreign aggrendons and 
was power!e.s.s to avenge them. Idnally, the Grr«villr<i Joined 
Fox; and thus the King's [jerversity nullified the effiirls of Pitt 
to form an Administration worthy to co}h: with Najmlcon, 
Nevertheless, the challenge flung down to England by the 
P'rench regicides in 1793 was such a.s to enhance the }»erwm of the 
Monarch in these l.siands; and the Revolutionary W.sr. which 
was fatal to several dynasties on the Continent, servctl to con- 
solidate the power of the Mouse of Brunswick. Fttr. though 
Pitt sought to keep the war from becoming a royalist crusade, 
it almost inevitably assumed that character. During hoslilitics 
there can be but two sharply defined parties. Accordingly, 
Pitt, who opened his career with a Indd attack ujam the pre- 
rogatives of George III, ended it as his chamjikm, even cort- 
senting to surrender a cherished conviction hr ortler that the 
Monarch’s peace of mind might not be troubled. Was ever a 
Minister beset by more baffling problems, by more hamfjcring 
restrictions? Peace might have strived and shattered them. 
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But peace he could not secure in the years 1796, 1797; and 
when finally it came it proved to be no peace, merely a pause 
before a still greater cycle of war. 

The grandeur of Pitt’s efforts for ensuring the independence 
of Europe has somewhat obscured his services as Empire builder. 
Yet, with the possible exception of Chatham, no statesman has 
exercised a greater influence on the destinies of the British race. 
On two occasions he sternly set his face against the cession of 
Gibraltar; he took keen interest in the settlement of New South 
Wales; his arrangements for the government of Canada deserve 
far higher praise than they have usually secured; and his firm- 
ness in repelling the archaic claims of Spain to the shores of the 
Northern Pacific gained for his people the future colony of 
British Columbia. Cherishing a belief in the pacific nature of 
Bonaparte’s policy at the time of the Treaty of Amiens, he con- 
doned the retrocession of the Cape of Good Hope and of Malta, 
on condition of the gain of Ceylon and Trinidad; but after the 
revival of French schemes of aggression in the East he saw the 
imperative need of planting or maintaining the Union Jack at 
those commanding points. He, who has been accused of exces- 
sive trust in allies, prepared to forego the alliance of Russia 
rather than give up Malta; and, even before Nelson gained the 
mastery at sea, Pitt sent forth an expedition to conquer the 
Cape. In his magnanimous desire of securing to Europe the 
blessings of a lasting peace he was ready to surrender maritime 
conquests of greater pecuniary value so long as England held 
the keys of the overland and sea routes to India. To that 
empire his just and statesmanlike policy brought a new sense of 
confidence and therefore a time of comparative rest, until the 
threatening orientation of Bonaparte’s plans once more placed 
everything at hazard. Thanks to the exertions of Dundas and 
the Wellesleys, the crisis was averted; but the policy which 
assured British supremacy in the East was essentially that of 
Pitt. 

It is far easier to assess the importance of the life work of Pitt 
than to set forth his character in living traits. Those who knew 
him well agree as the charm of his personality; but they supply 
few illuminating details, perhaps out of respect for the reserve 
which was his usual panoply. Like Chatham he rarely revealed 
his inmost self. The beauties of his conversation, informed with 
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learning, sparkling with wit, always vivacious yet never spiteful, 
never appeared in their full glow excejit in the circle of his 
dearest friends; but by singular ill fortune they who could have 
handed on those treasures, were satisfied with entries such as: 
"Pitt talked a great deal among his friends"; ur,''In society 
he was remarkably cheerful and pleasant, full of wit and play- 
fulness"; ‘ or again, “ His great delight was society. There he 
shone with a degree of calm and .steady lustre which often 
astonished me more than his most splenditi efforts in Parlia- 
ment; ... he .seemed utterly unctmscious of his own .su{>eriar- 
ity and much more disjKJscd to listen than to talk; ... his 
appearance dispelletl all care, his brow was never clouded even 
in the .severest public trials."’ These are only the Aars 
of what must have been a feast of delight; hut even they 
suffice to refute the Whig .slanders as to Pitt’s juisterity and 
selfishness. Under happier auspices he would have l>ecn knt»wn 
as the most lovable of English .statesmen; ami his exceptional 
fondness for children would alone suffice to expose the falsity of 
his alleged reply to a manufacturer who c<implained that he 
could not get enough men-—” Then you must take the children."* 
Cynicism at the expen.se of the weak was a trait utterly alien !i> 
him. It is also incorrect to assert, with Macaulay, that ** pritle f>er* 
vaded the whole man, was written In the harsh rigltl lines of his 
face, wa.s marked by the way in which he walked, in which he 
sat, in which he .stood, and, above all, In which he Iwweti.*' The 
Whig hi.storian, here following the Whig traditioti, formed his 
esstimate of the whole man from what was merely a {rarlia- 
mentary mannerism. Pitt, as we have seen, was a prey to shy- 
ness and ptucherie\ and the rigid attitude which he adopted for 
the House was not so much the outcome of a sense of sinwitir- 
ity (though he had an able man's consciousness of wtrrth) as a 
screen to hide tho.se defects. A curiously atilterl manner has been 
the bane of many gifted orators and actors; but the real teat is 
whether they could throw It off in private. That Pitt threw it tiff 
in the circle of hi.s friends they all agree. The only defects 
which Wilberforce .saw in him were an inadeejuate knowledge of 
human nature, a too .sanguine estimate of men and of the course 
of events, and. In later yeans, occasional displays of (letutance In 

* " Life of Wilberforce,” v, 360; " Private Papers of Wilberforce," 61 , 

* Marquis Wellesley, "Quarterly Rev." (1836). 

* Michelet, “ La Femme,*' Introi, cb. ii, quoted by .Stanhope, iv, 40$. 
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face of opposition.^ The first are the defects of a noble nature, 
the last those of a man whose strength has long been over- 

taxed- 

Iix fact, Pitt’s constitution was unequal to the prolonged strain. 
In ctii IdLood his astonishinglyprecocious powers needed judicious 
repression. Instead, they were unduly forced by the paternal 
pride of Chatham. At Cambridge, at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
Parliament the intellectual pressure was maintained, with the 
result that his weakly frame was constantly overwrought and 
attenuated by a too active mind. Further, the pressure at West- 
minster was so continuous as to preclude all chance of widening 
his nature by foreign travel. He caught but a glimpse of the 
life of France in 1783; and his knowledge of other peoples and 
politics was therefore perforce derived from books. It is there- 
fore surprising that the young Prime Minister displayed the 
sagacity and tolerance which marked his career. 

But his faculties, though not transcendently great, were 
sing’ularly well balanced, besides being controlled by an in- 
donaitable will and tact that rarely was at fault. In oratory he 
did not equal Sheridan in wit and brilliance, Burke in richness 
of thought and majesty of diction, or Fox in massive strength 
and debating facility; but, while falling little short of Fox in 
debate, he excelled him in elegance and conciseness, Burke in 
point and common sense, Sheridan in dignity and argumentative 
power, and all of them in the felicitous wedding of elevated 
thought or vigorous argument to noble diction. By the side of his 
serried yet persuasive periods the efforts of Fox seemed ragged, 
those of Burke philosophic essays, those of Sheridan rhetorical 
tinsel. And this harmony was not the effect of long and 
painful training. His maiden speech of 26th February 1781 
displayed the grace and forcefulness which marked his classic 
utterance at the Lord Mayor’s banquet ten weeks before his 
death- 

Precocious maturity also characterized his financial plans, 
which displayed alike the shrewd common sense of those of 
Walpole and the wider aims of Adam Smith. Before his twenty- 
sixth year Pitt laid the basis of a system which, whatever its 
defects, ensured the speedy recovery of national credit and 
belied the spiteful croakings of foreign rivals. Four days after 
his death. Fox freely admitted that the establishment of the 
^ “Private Papers ofWilberforce,” 67-72. 
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Sinking Fund had been most beneficial; and this belief, though 
we now see it to be ill-founded, certainly endowed the nation 
with courage to continue the struggle against the overgrown 
power of France. Scarcely less remarkable is his record of 
legislative achievement IIi.s India Bill of 1784, hi.s attempt to 
free Anglo-Irish trade from antiquated shackles, his effort to 
present to Parliament a palatable yet not ineffective scheme of 
Reform, raise him above the other law-^ivens of the eighteenth 
century in the grandeur of his aims if not in his actual achieve- 
ments. By the India [Bill of 1784 he reconciled the almost 
incompatible claims of eastern autocracy and wc.stern denu>cracy. 
If he failed to carry fiscal and Parliamentary Reform, it was 
due less to tactical defects on his part than to prejudice and 
selfishne.ss among those whom he sought to Ijcnefit. 

On the other hand, his intense hojKjfulnes.H often led him 
to overlook obstacle.s and to credit all men with his own high 
standard of intelligence and probity, a noble defect which not 
seldom marred his diplomatic and military arrangements during 
the Great War. At no point have I slurred over his mistakes, 
his diffusion of effort over too large an area of conflict, and his 
perhaps undue trust in doubtful allies. But, even so, as I have 
shown, a careful examination of all the available evidence 
generally reveals the reasons for his confidence; and failures 
due to this cause are far less disastrou.s, because lc8.s dispiriting 
to the nation, than those which arc the outcome of sluggi.shncss 
or cowardice. Of tho.se unpardonable .sins Pitt has never been 
accused even by his severest critics. After the re(iulsc of his 
pacific overtures by the I'rench Directory in Scptcmlxir 1797 
his attitude was one almost of defiance, witness hi.s curt rejection 
of similar offers by Bonaparte early in i8oo, which may Iw pro- 
nounced the grave.st defect of his diplomatic career. 

In that age the action of .statesmen was often dilatory; ami 
we must admit that in regard to the Act of Union with Ireland 
Pitt’s procedure was halting and ineffective, so that finally he 
was driven to use corrupt means to force through the corrupt 
Irish Parliament a measure which in the autumn of 1798 would 
have been accepted thankfully by the dominant caste. Hi* 
Bill of 1797 for the relief of the poor ami hi.* I.anti Tax Com- 
mutation Act of 1798 are examples of improvident legislation. 
But from a leader overburdened with the details of war and 
diplomacy we should not expect the keen foresight, the minute 
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care as to details, which distinguished Gladstone. To compare 
the achievements of a statesman hard pressed by the problems 
of the Revolutionary Era with those of a peaceful age when the 
standard of legislative effort had been greatly raised is unfair; 
and the criticism of Pitt by a distinguished historian evinces 
partiality towards the Victorian statesman rather than an ade- 
quate appreciation of the difficulties besetting a Minister of 
George III in those times of turmoil.^ It is true that Pitt did 
not inaugurate Factory legislation; that was the work of the 
Addington Cabinet in 1802; he did not link his name with the 
efforts of Romilly and others for the reform of the brutal Penal 
Code; and he did little for art and literature; but neither the 
personality of George nor the state of the national finances 
favoured the rise of a Maecenas. 

Concentration of effort on political and diplomatic questions 
was the alpha and omega of Pitt’s creed. The terrible pressure 
of events forbade his looking far ahead or far afield ; he marched 
straight onward, hoping by his untiring efforts first to restore 
national prosperity and thereafter to secure a peace which would 
inaugurate a brighter future. His overtaxed strength collapsed 
when the strain was most tense ; and his life therefore figures as 
a torso, which should not be criticized as if it were the perfect 
statue. Yet, as moral grandeur is always inspiring, Pitt’s efforts 
were finally to be crowned with success by the statesmen who 
had found wisdom in his teaching, inspiration in his quench- 
less hope, enthusiasm in his all-absorbing love of country. An 
egoist never founds a school of the prophets. But Pitt, who 

Spum'd at the sordid lust of pelf 

And served his Albion for herself, 

trained and inspired a band of devoted disciples such as no 
other leader of the eighteenth century left behind him. Some 
were unimaginative plodders, as Perceval ; others were capable 
administrators and shrewd diplomatists, as Castlereagh; to one 
alone was vouchsafed the fire of genius, the sympathetic in- 
sight, the soaring ambition held in check by overmastering 
patriotism, which were commingled in the personality of the 
master; and Canning afterwards declared that he buried his 
political allegiance in the grave of Pitt. It was granted to these 

^ Lord Acton, “ Letters to Mary Gladstone,” 45, 46, 56. 
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men to labour on in the cause for which he {^ave his life, anti 
finally, in the years 1814-15, to brinp back Frant e to her old 
frontiers by arranpjements which he clearly outlinetl in the years 
1798 and 1805. Of the numerous annexations and ehanRcs ttf 
boundaries effected by Naptrleon, only one, the VaUelline, was 
destined to survive. But Europe after WuterltKi testified alike 
to the .sagacity and the limitations of the mind t»f William I’itt. 
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measures for increasing, 278-280, 305; 
disaffection in, 318, 319. 

Army of Reserve Act, 499, 509, 510. 
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Artois, Comte d* (afterwards Charles X), 
2, 3, 5 , 6; and the Quiberon Expedition, 
259, 261-263, 287; retires to Holyrood, 
263; dines with Pitt and Grenville, 
377 * 

Assaye, battle of, 463, 505. 

Assignats, royalist, manufacture of, 261. 

“Associated Friends of the Constitution,’’ 
the, at Glasgow, 173, 174. 

Auckland, Lord (William Eden), Ambas- 
sador at The Hague, 38, 51, 68, 69, 717?., 
72-74, 76, 82, 97, 99 » I 07 > 109* 

126, 189 ; Pitt’s intimacy with his 
daughter, 299-303; Postmaster-General, 
303 > 330, 33 L 342, 355 * 35 ^, 39 ^ 396 , 
415, 421, 434; his reported intrigues, 
443, 445; rupture with Pitt, 452; his 
“inquisitiveness,” 479, 480 w. ; 559, 
560. 

Augereau, P. F. C,, Due de Castiglione, 

324- 

Austerlitz, battle of, 536, 544, 560 ; recep- 
tion of the news of in England, 548, 549. 

Austria, alliance with Prussia (1791), 5 > 
43 ; war with France, 23, 46 ; her share 
in the partition of Poland, 53, 122; 
evacuates Bnissels, 74 ; end of estrange- 
ment with England, 84; her aims in the 
war, 122, 123, 129; alliance with Eng- 
land {1793), 123, 143, 147; fails to send 
reinforcements to Toulon, 152, 153, 157, 
158, 161, 268; disputes with Prussia, 
200-202 ; evacuation of the Netherlands, 
209, 21 1, 212; treaty with Russia and 
England (1795), 235; receives financial 
aid from England, 304; her struggle 
with Napoleon, 304, 321, 322; treaty of 
Campo Formio (i797)j 327 * 3 ^ 5 ; ap- 
peals to England, 366; schemes for ex- 
pansion in Italy, 371, 378 ; declares War 
against France (1799), 374; negotiations 
with England (1799), 383; her defeats at 
Marengo, 386, 387, Ulm, 534, 542, and 
Austerlitz, 544, 552, 560. Francis II. 

Avignon, annexed by France, 220, 276. 

Aylesbury, county meeting at, 188. 

Baillie, Dr., 554. 

Baird, Sir David, his expedition to the 
Cape, 532, 539. 

Bank of England, crisis in 1797, 304 » 30S, 

309- 


Bankes, Sir Henry, 290, 428, 454 * 520 * 
Bantry Bay, expedition to, 277, 308, 
346. 

Bar^re de Vieuzac, Bertrand, 83, 167. 
Barham, Lord (Sir Charles Middleton), 
Pitt visits him at Teston, 479 ; appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 521, 522, 
532, 550, 551; created Lord Barham, 
522. 

Baring, Sir Francis, on the Cape, 251, 
Barlow, Joel, 66, 70, 115, 172. 

Barnard, Lady Anne, her “ South Africa a 
Century Ago,” 254. 

Barras, Paul Fran9ois Nicolas, Comte de, 
263, 325, 328 ; promises help to Ireland, 

348* 363- 

Barrington, Sir Jonah, 411, 412. 
Barth^lemy, Fran9ois, Marquis de, French 
envoy in Switzerland, 105, 217, 233, 

236, 346. 

Basle, Treaties of (i795), 217, 233, 236, 

237. 

Bassano, Due de. Se^ Maret. 

Bath, French refugees in, 165 ; Pitt’s stay 
at, 479 , 547 - 553 * 

Bathurst, Bragge, 517, 518. 

Bathurst, Lord, 476, 549, 550. 

Bavaria, Electorate of, proposal for ex- 
change, 122, 123, 129, 210. 

Beaufoy, Henry, M.P., 10, ir. 

Bedford, Duke of, 312. 

Belfast, French sympathies in, 71, 78; 
sedition in, 181. 

Belgic Provinces, French designs on, 47, 
48 ; French conquest of, 69, 79 ; demand 
independence, 83; annexed by France, 
III, 121; Austrian proposal for ex- 
change, 122, 129, 210; reconquered, 
126; Austrian evacuation of, 208-212; 
plans for, 371. 

Belmore, Lord, 402. 

Benoit, Pierre Victor, 60. 

Beresford, John, Irish Chief Commissioner 
of the Revenue, 340, 346, 355, 356, 418, 
419, 420, 424; Lord Fitzwilliam and, 
341, 342; on the Irish Rebellion, 394, 
395; on the Union, 401-404, 410. 

Berg, Duchy of, 46. 

Bergen-op-Zoom, 126, 213, failure of attack 
on, 382. 

Bethencourt, battle of, 208. 

Binns, John, 283, 286, 349, 350. 
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Birmingham, riots in (1791), 10, 17-19; 
malcontents in, 1865 the “ Loyal True 
Blues,** 188, 189; riots in (1795), 287, 
288. 

Biron, Due de, his mission to London, 42, 
43 5 arrested for debt, 43. 

Bischoffswerder, Baron von, Prussian Min- 
ister, 2, 5, 203. 

Blankett, Commodore, expedition to the 
Cape, 251. 

Boissy d*Anglas, Fran9ois Antoine de 
233 - 

Bolton, Lord. Orde, Thomas, 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 506, 526. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon. 

Bond, 530. 

Bone, John, 318. 

Bonham, arrested, 350. 

Bonney, arrested, 190; discharged, 193. 

Booth, his evidence against Thomas Walker, 
185. 

Boyd, Sir R., 158. 

Boyd, Walter, 325, 326. 

Brabant. See Belgic Provinces. 

Breda, captured by Dumouriez, 126. 

Brest, naval preparations at, 349, 418, 
420, 421 j proposed attack on, 383, 386. 

Bridport, Lord (Alexander Hood), 261 ; 
and the mutiny at the Nore, 311-313; 
blockades Brest, 420, 421. 

Brissot, Jacques Pierre, 107, 223 n., 248. 

British Columbia, 565. 

British Convention, meets at Edinburgh, 
181, 182, 184. 

Brook, John, attorney and Mayor of Birm- 
ingham, 18, 186. 

Brooks’s Club, 20. 

Brown, Matthew C., of Sheffield, 181, 182. 

Brown, Colonel, 512, 

Bruix, Admiral, 381 n,, 420, 430. 

Brunswick, Charles, Duke of, 46; his 
manifesto, 52, 57; his retreat through 
the Argonne, 62 ; campaign on the 
Rhine, 142, 200, 201; superseded, 201 ; 
opposed to continuation of the war, 
207; refuses to take command in Hol- 
land, 214-216, 274. 

Brunswick, Duchess of, 214, 215, 216. 

Brunswick- Oels, Frederick, Duke of, 121. 

Brussels, evacuated by the Austrians, 74. 

Buccleugh, Duke of, 476. 

Buckingham, Marquis of (George Gren- 


ville, Earl Temple), 19, 62, 158, 240, 
336; on the state of Ireland, 395, 396, 
412; on Lord Loughborough, 432. 

Buckinghamshire, Earl of (Lord Hobart), 
462, 487, 494, 495; Chancellor of the 
Duchy, 517, 521 ; resigns, 530. 

Buckner, Vice-Admiral, 314. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, 332. 

Burges, Bland, 51, 64, 86, 259. 

Burgh, Dr., 472. 

Burgoing, special envoy to Madrid, 233, 
235 - 

Burgoyne, General, 30. 

Burke, Edmund, interview with Pitt and 
Grenville, 7, 8; fears the spread of 
French principles, 9, 10, 61 ; on Reform, 
12, 24; Paine’s reply to his “Reflec- 
tions,” 15, 16; other replies, 16; his 
“Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs,” 16; his “Reflections,” 19, 20, 
70 n . ; letter to Grenville after the Sept- 
ember massacres, 60, 61 ; on the Treasury 
Bench, 89; declares the death of Louis 
inevitable, 91, 92; his speech on the 
Aliens Bill, 64, 94; his view of the war, 
119, 120, 136, 137, 259, 275, 321; on 
the Traitorous Correspondence Bill, 164; 
proposes Coalition Ministry (1794), 191 ; 
his Economy Bill, 467 ; as an orator, com- 
pared with Pitt, 567 ; his death, 326. 

Burke, Richard, at Coblentz, 7. 

Burney, Fanny, 64. 

Burton Pynsent, expenses of, 476. 

Butler, Simon, 180, 181, 

Bute, Earl of, sent to Madrid, 233, 235- 
237, 242-244. 

Buzot, F. L. Nicolas, 62. 

Caclusey, de, 220. 

Calder, Admiral, 532, 536. 

Caldiero, battle of, 321. 

Calonne, Charles Alexandre de, his mis- 
sion to England, 3, 5. 

Calvi, capture of, 256. 

Carnage, W., of Sheffield, arrested, i86, 
191. 

Cambac^r^s, J. J. R 4 gis de, 233. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, ist Earl, 33, 44. 

Camden, John Jeffreys Pratt, 2nd Earl 
(afterwards Marquis), Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 342 - 348 , 352-3641 39 h 392 . 
393. 395. 402, 406, 409, 422; his ftiend- 
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Camden, Earl — continued, 
ship with Pitt, 475, 476, 481, 491; 
Secretary at War, etc., 501, 507, 514; 
President of the Council, 530, 557. 

Camelford, Lord (Thomas Pitt), 37; on 
Pitt's duel with Tierney, 336. 

Campbell, Thomas, at the trial of Ger- 
rald, 183. 

Camperdown, battle of, 328, 347. 

Campo Formio, Treaty of, 327, 328, 365. 

Canada, Upper, establishment of Govern- 
ment of, 31. 

Canning, George, 39; his interview with 
Pitt, 40, 41 ; the Anti- Jacobin,” 327, 
336, 337, 464; on conditions of peace 
with France, 383, 384; resigns the 
Under-Secretaryship, 376, 421 ; strongly 
supports the Union, 421, 422; on 
Catholic Emancipation, 442; resigns 
office (1801), 451, 465; on Pitt’s gener- 
osity, 457 ; his relations with Pitt, 459, 
464-466, 567 ; his marriage, 464 ; opposed 
to peace (1801), 469, 470; on Pitt’s 
position, 471 ; his poems, 474, 518; 
urges Pitt to action, 481, 482; Treasurer 
of the Navy, 501 ; falls out with Hawkes- 
bury, 518; defends Melville, 520; his 
sympathy with Spanish patriots, 524; 
disapproves of the expedition to Han- 
over, 542, 547 ; anxious for Pitt’s health, 
547; with Pitt at Bath, 549, 550, 553; 
mentioned, 286, 325, 375, 390, 450, 
488. 

Canterbury, Archbishop of. See Moore, 
John, and Sutton, Charles Manners. 

Cape of Good Hope, the, 216, 250; British 
conquest of, 251-255, 274, 276, 323, 325, 
371, 469, 470, 478, 480, 565; Baird’s 
expedition to, 532, 539. 

Cape Town, capture of, 252-254; popula- 
tion of, 253. 

Carew, 294. 

Carles, John, of Birmingham, 18, 186. 

Carlisle, Earl of, 322, 350 ; on Irish affairs, 
39i» 392, 394* 

Carlyle, Thomas, on the September mas- 
sacres, 61. 

Carmarthen, Marquis of. See Leeds, 
Duke of. 

Carnot, L. N. M., French general and 
Minister of War, 125, 135, 138, 141, 
208, 212, 217, 266, 272, 279, 280. 


Caroline, Princess, of Brunswick, 214, 
216; as Princess of Wales, 508. 

Carrington, Lord, 330, 476, 489, 557. 

Carteaux, Jean Francois, 145. 

Cartwright, Major John, 23; his “Com- 
monwealth in Danger,” 280. 

Carver, Edward, of Birmingham, 189. 

Carysfort, Lord, 412, 495. 

Castiglione, battle of, 243. 

“ Castlebar Races,” the, 362. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, 370, 569; account 
oC 398, 399; Irish Chief Secretary, 
399, 402, 408, 410-412, 416, 423-425, 
435-437, 441, 446, 449, 486; resigns, 
440; President of the India Board, 501 ; 
defends Melville, 520 ; Minister at War, 
530; letters to Pitt, 531, 532, 549 - 551 ; 
interview with Pitt at Bath, 551, 552; at 
Putney, 555. 

Catalonia, French invasion of, 197; Re- 
publicanrising in, 231, 233, 234. 

Catharine II, Czarina, 4, 6, 7, 231; her 
designs on Poland, 9, 46, 122; encour- 
ages Polish malcontents, 52; invades 
Poland, 53, 54; her success, 55; offers 
alliance to England, 99; treaty with 
England and Austria (1795), 235; her 
death, 258, 321. 

Cathelineau, Jacques, 136. 

Catholic Emancipation, question of, 396- 
401, 414, 418, 426, 428, 431, 433, 452, 
486, 487; opposed by the King, 433- 
439, 564; division in the Cabinet on, 
443-445; motion for, rejected, 518, 

519. 

Catholics, the, in Ireland, 390, 395-401 ; 
in favour of the Union, 412, 417-419; 
courted by Cornwallis, 422, 423 ; ques- 
tion of promises made to them, 441-446. 

CazaRs, Jacques Antoine Marie de, 43, 

Ceylon, 323, 325, 371, 468-470, 565* 

Chalk Farm, mass meeting at, 188, 193. 

Chandermagore, 198. 

Charette, Fran9ois, 261-263. 

Charlemont, Lord, 408. 

Charleroi, surrender of, 209, 210, 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, 126, 205, 
206, 377, 378. 

Charles IV, of Spain, appeals to France 
on behalf of Louis, 93; his weakness 
and extravagance, 197, 230, 231, 513, 
560; his policy, 231, 233. 
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Charles X, 2. 

Charles Emmanuel IV, King of Sardinia 
(1796-8), his abdication, 373, 378. 

Charles Theodore, Elector of Bavaria, 122, 
123. 

Charlotte, Queen, her relations with the 
King, 506, 507. 

Charmilly, de, delegate from Hayti, 220, 
227, 229, 239. 

Chatham, John Pitt, Earl of, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 68, 125, 145, 268; his 
incompetence, 137, 140, 215; made 
Lord Privy Seal, 216, 273, 299 ; borrows 
money of Pitt, 302, 303, 476; engaged 
in Holland, 382 ; Lord President, 440, 
446; letter to Pitt on his resignation, 440 ; 
Master of the Ordnance, 501, 557. 
Chatham, William Pitt, ist Lord, and Pitt 
compared, 320, 474, 490, 562, 565. 
Chatham, Lady, 68. 

Chatham, Dowager Lady, Pitt’s mother, 
299, 302, 476 ; her death, 488, 490. I 
Chaumont, Treaty of (1814), 523. 

Chauvelin, Marquis de, French Ambassador 
in London, 48, 84; his cold reception, 
49, 50; account of, 59, 60; tries to stir 
up discontent, 69 ; interview with Gren- 
ville, 78, 79; piqued at Pitt’s interview 
with Maret, 80, 82, 116, 117; refused 
official recognition, 84, 98, loi, 1 15 ; con- 
versation with Sheridan, 87 ; Lebrun’s in- 
structions to, 96; note to Grenville, 97, 
98; protests against the Aliens Bill, loi, 
103; interview with Grenville, 104, 
105; ordered to leave England, 108- 
III, 1 17; his responsibility for the war, 

115-117- 

China, British embassy to, 32. 

Chouans, the, 260-264, 284, 326. 

Christie, William, his “ Catechism of the 
French Constitution,” 22; 175. 

“ Church and King Club,” 13, 185, 
Churchill, Charles, on Lord Loughborough, 

432. 

Cinque Ports Volunteers, Pitt and the, 474, 
477 , 488-490* 

Cisalpine Republic, the, 470. 

Clare, Earl of (Baron Fitzgibbon), Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, 340, 342, 393, 
406, 410 ; interviews with Pitt, 397- 
400; opposes Catholic Emancipation, 
437 - 


Clarence, Duke of, 31. 

Clarke, Major-General Alured, his expedi- 
tion to the Cape, 251, 253. 

Clarke, General, agrees to send a French 
expedition to Ireland, 345 , 346 * 

Clarkson, Thomas, 502. 

Clavi^re, Etienne, French Minister of 
Finance, 45, 58. 

Clerfait, Field-Marshal, 209, 213-215. 
Clifden, Lord, 346, 402. 

Clubs, political, growth of, 12, 13, 16, 21- 
23 ; their aims, 25, 26 ; accused of foreign 
connections, 51; their rejoicings at the 
Revolution, 6l; addresses to French 
National Convention, 65-67, 70, 71, 73 , 
76, 77, 86, 1 14, 1 1 5, 164, 172; growth 
of, in 1793, 167; their organization, 
168, 169. See Chap. VII. 

Coalition, the First, 123, 125, 132; weak- 
ness of, 195, 196, 278 ; the Second, see 
Chap. XVII; the Third, 529, ^'^\etseq, 
Cobenzl, Count Ludwig, 373, 375 - 
Cobenzl, Count Philip, Austrian Chan- 
cellor, 75, 120 560; his fall, 129. 

Coblentz, Royalist leaders at, 2, 3, 20. 
Coburg, Duke of, his campaign in Flanders, 
121, 126, 127, 130-133, 138-141, 205, 
206, 209, 210, 267. 

Cochrane, Admiral, 514. 

Cockburn, Lord, on the Scots, 173. 

Coke of Norfolk, 188, 294. 

Colchester, Lord. See Abbot, Charles. 
Colpoys, Vice-Admiral, 31 1, 312. 

Cond^ captured by the Allies, 134, 136; 

surrendered, 210. 

Conolly, Captain, 159, 

Conscription, in France, 266. 

Consols, great rise in (1783-1792), 3 i 5 rise 
in (1796), 305; fall after the Nore 
mutiny, 315. 

Constitutional Information, London Society 
for, 12 w., 21, 22, 65, 66, 70, 167, 181, 
184, 190. 

Cooke, Edward, his letters to Auckland 
and Castlereagh on the Irish question, 

355, 356, 362 n,, 395, 396, 404* 405» 
418-420, 422, 424, 425, 435 - 437 ; 
pamphlet on the Union, 405, 408; his 
conduct during the debate on the Union, 
412. 

Coote, General, 379. 

Copenhagen, battle of, 388, 450.' 
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Gorki despatch of troops fram* ^ 5® > 

xS3i sentiments of the G?and Jury on 
the Union, 416, 417* 

Corn Laws, sSS, 389, 

Cornwall, representation of, *73* 
Cornwallis, Admiral, S!4» S33» 

Cornwallis, Martjuis, suggested m Cortt- 
mander-ln'-Chief in Flanders, 305, 314, 
2725 Master “General of the Ordnance, 
2735 I^rd* Lieutenant of Ireland, 359* 
362, 363, 389, 4I7» 42S’ 

426, 43Si 436* 44I1 44J» 4495 
440 j Viceroy of India, 4^3? nrguuatcH 
the Treaty of Amiens, 470, 477 . 
Corporation Act, the, eflfurls to rejH!a!, 
to, IL 

Corresponding Society for Kefnrm cd 
Parliamentary Hepresentalion, si, 26, 65, 
66, 167, i6B, 1E4, 1B6 190, J93J mnn^ler 
meeting at Islington, sHj, 2M1 n«p« 
posed connection with the mutiny at the 
Nore, 316-3 tBj hecomc^ a reviduthmary 
iKHly, 149, 3SOJ its jmiK-rs seked, 351. 
Corsica, 143* *44» 

aro, 32H, 233, 233, aj$, 244, 2671 Ilrit* 
ish oceupalion of, 255-257, 269; evacw* 
ated, 258, 375. 

County Reform ^teoclationi, the, 23* 

** Courier,** the, 67. 

Courtenay, Johrt, M.P*, 23B. 

Couthon, Georges, 134, 135* 

Coutts, Thomas, 306 w., 475 477* 

Cowper, W., his pensinn, 455 456* 
Craig, Majardfctieral Sir Jamn, in com 
mand at the Cajw, 251 254; c«;|»rdi^ 

tiem to Malta, 36H, $24, $2$ ; Mortiing^ 
ton's opinion t»f, 461* 

Craned, Dukds, 266, 

Craufurd, Major-General HaUert, SiQ* 
Creevey, Thomas, 497, 521. 

Crosideld, Secretary of the l^ndon Ctwre- 
iponding Smn’ety, 349, 

Cumlmrland, Duke of, 448* 

Curragh, affair on the, 357, 358* 

Curt, delegate from Guadeloupe, 33l» 
Cuillne, General, Comte do, 73, 85, t2l, 
133* 

Caartoiyiki, Prince, 522, $26. 

Daer, I^rd, 174. 

Dalrymplc, Colonel William, 173, 174. 
Daly, Denis, 341. 


Danton, George Tacque *, MinLier of Ju«. 
lice, 58 ; hi-’i alleged offer U> save LtmSi, 
94 hh decree annexing Belgium, 
in, ua, 116, lau 
IPAfvon, 135. 

Davi^im, Richard, of Sheffield, 189, 191, 

De Clifhurd, l4*rd, 420, 422. 

Delacroix, jacque’i Vincent, French Foreign 
Mlnblet, JJJ. 

Del Marf|nF», 

Dele^i^art* A. de Valdec, French Foreign 
Mini'drr, 43, 44? ane^lrfl* 45, 

Demerara, Dutch, 241* 

Dennrracy, new birth of, 23 t progress of, 

t.»p|Mtiitloit to, oH, 

Derby, Sorirty for Crnnhiulional Infarnm* 
lion at, 70. 

De^pafd, i*oUmrU affected, 350. 

** Devir^s tHvn,** the, 4Hij. 

I^vonddre, Duke of, 4«M, 407. 

Drvondtiie, iHirhr'i’i of, 497. 

Diblin, Charlr^i JJ7* 

DilUm, General Thei»bald, murdered by 
his irmips, 4^, 

DR«mler^, Koncortformisis* 

Dominica, frvtdl in, ajti. 

Dim, Cknmt, 142, $4|, 

Dtmegal, l^ird, 42a, 422. 

Diwer laiyal Amcmiiofi, addrrti lo pju, 
Hk 

Downe?>, Kir William, 39$, 

Dowo'shire, l-otd, 39H1 hii opjaedllon l«« 
the Union, 402, 418, 422-424. 

Doyle, General* rspedillon la la Vendee, 
237, 262, 263. 

Drake, Francis, llritkh agent at Genoa, 

Drane, Mr., Mayor of Heading, I to. 
Duckworth, Sir |anie?i, ya 
DufT, General, 357, 358, 

I>timoMrie«, General, French Foreign 
Mlnhder, 45, 46, 71 j hh ** Hrrt^tions 
m Negoilatkm« with Kngland,** 47, 48 1 
appssiR to EnglamI lo prevent war with 
Pnmia, $11 hb rexignathm* 591 
l«ig« in the Cmmlrica, %, 7J, 74, 
76, to, 82, 8j, 85, ic^, toy, 267 t hb 
I'troi^ji^d mh%hm to I^mdon, 109^ t ft, 
nB$ hk wlbcrmlidcwe, Ii7f corre- 
?%|Hmikncc with Padw, last failure of 
hlicampign In fklglwm, lai, hb 
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treason, 126, 131-132; Memoir on the 
defence of England, 509. 
uncan. Admiral Lord, 315, 328, 336, 
347- 

uncombe, C. S., M. P. , 12. 
undas, Major-General Sir David, at 
Toulon, I57> I59> in Corsica, 256, 
257; Ms scheme of coast defence, 277, 
287; and the Volunteers, 491, 492, 512. 
'undas, Heniy (afterwards Lord Melville), 
Home Secretary, 34, 35,63, 64, 89, 186, 
190; opposes repeal of the Test Act in 
Scotland, 14; puts down the Birming- 
ham riots, 18, 79; on the proclamation 
against seditious writings, 25; anxious 
for union with the Old Whigs, 36, 38; 
friendly to France, 44; on sedition in 
Scotland, 77 5 his scheme for rearrang- 
ing the Cabinet, 124, 125; his many 
offices, 124, 125, 270, 271; his conduct 
of the war,- 125, 137, 140, 147, 157, 
158; Ignorant of military affairs, 128; 
his influence in Scotland, 173, 409; and 
the Scottish prosecutions, 176, 178-180, 
182, 184; burnt in effigy at Dundee, 
177; Secretary of State for War, 191, 
205, 210, 213, 216, 22T, 224, 225, 23S- 
240, 341, 243, 245-248, 257, 260, 267, 
268, 325, 326, 331, 362, 363, 381, 384, 
386; President of the India Board, 251, 
254 ; letter to Pitt on the idea of a War 
Minister, 5 27 1, 272; his friendship with 
Pitt, 299, 454, 476; urges the Egyptian 
expedition, 387, 388; his conversations 
with the King on Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, 433, 436, 444, 449; resigns, 440; 
on Pitt’s resignation, 440, 441, 450; 
created Lord Melville, 483; his mission 
to Pitt at Walmer, 483, 484; on the 
Volunteers, 4945 on the King’s illness, 
497 J P'irst Lord of the Admiralty, 501, 
$11, 5145 his impeachment, 519-521; 
acquitted, 521 ; on India, 565. 

lundas. General Ralph, 357, 358, 361. 

Dundas, Robert, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, 14, 174, 176, 178, 179, 182-184. 

9undas, ^William, Secretary at War, 501. 

Dundee, political agitation in, 77, 173, 

174, i77» 178- 

Dunganixon, Ulster Volunteers in, 78. 

Dunkirk, siege of, 127, 130, 131, 138-141, 
I47> 267; Napoleon at, 349. 
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Dunlop, John, Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
I 75 «-, 178. 

Duroc, General, Due de Frioul, his mission 
to Berlin, 535, 537- 

Dutch, the, their rights over the Scheldt, 
71, 72; their apathy, 213, 216, 274; at 
the Cape, 250-255 ; defeated at battle of 
Camperdown, 328, 347, 

Dutch East India Company, 250, 252. 

Dutch Republic, the, 47 ; treaty with Eng- 
land (1788), 72; threatened by France, 
73-76, 80, 82, 84, 107; English as- 
surances to, 74, 1 14; plots of the 
‘"Patriots," 74, 75; appeals to England 
for help, 77; unprepared for war, 98, 
107; France declares war on, H2; French 
conquest of, 213-216, 250; peace with 
Spain, 236; alliance with France (1795), 
251, 261, 274; Anglo-Russian expedi- 
tion to, 379-383; remodelled by Bona- 
parte, 470; proposal to offer it to 
Prussia, 552. 

East India Company, renewal of Charter, 

165. 

Eaton, Daniel Isaac, prosecution of, 184. 

Eden, Eleanor, Pitt’s relations with, 300- 
303» 4657 49 1 5 her marriage, 462 

Eden, Morton, Ambassador at Vienna, 
129, 161, 199, 200, 202-204, 23s, 331, 
380. 

Edge, Captain, 160. 

Edinburgh, Conventions of Friends of the 
People at, 174, 179, 180; Radical club 
at, 178; British Convention at, 181, 
182. 

Egypt, Napoleon’s expedition to, 255, 
277 278, 327, 328, 368, 377; English 

expedition to, 387, 388; surrender of 
French garrisons in, 468; to be restored 
to the Sultan, 468. 

Ehrenthal, Swedish envoy at Madrid, 242. 

El Arish, Convention of, 387. 

Elba, evacuation of, 258, 275. 

Eldon, Lord (Sir John Scott), 34, 35, 499, 
501, 506, 514. 

Eliot, Edward J., his death, 325. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert. See Minto, Earl of. 

Elliot, William, Irish Under-Secretary at 
War, 400. 

Elphinstone, Rear-Admiral Sir Keith, his 
expedition to the Cape, 251, 252, 254. 
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Ely, Lord, 393, 403. 

Emmett, Addis, 394. 

Enclosuren, 166, 288, 291-298, 

Enghien, Due d*, execution of, 5*6* 
England, discontent m (I793)» *6S"*^7* 
(179s), si^ Chap, Xni ; (i79^)*Li3 i 
of invasion, 277 ; national defence, 278* 
28 1 ; shortage tjf corn, 288-29I j itate of 
agriculture, 291 ; policy of encloHure^, 
291-298; financial crki^i (1797)* 3^i 
308, 309; increasing prtm|K*rity, 330; 
public opinion in {t7^)i 33^* 

English Chronicle,** the, 66, 67. 
Enniskillen, D)rd, 408, 

Epsom, county meeting at, 188, 

Erskine, Thomas, Baron, 23, 24, 89, 17a, 
176, 19a, 488, 

Euston, Djrd, 412, 

Evans, Tliumas, Secretary of the I^fmdon 
Corresponding Society, 349, 350; ar- 
rested, 350. 

Famara evacuated by the French, 133, 

Farquhar, Sir Walter, 548, 533, 354, SS7. 
Federalism, ftdvtw!ated by Fox, 413* 
Fcllowi, Henry, 318* 

Ferdinand IV, King of Napks, 199, 231, 

36S1 366- 

Ferrol, expedition to (1800), 386* 

Bkraen, Count, 4, 49, 

Fingall, Lcml, 393, 442, 449, 51H* 519. 
Finislerre, Cape, battle ofl, $32, 536. 
Fitxgerald, I-ord Edward, 23, 345, 346; 

his capture and death, 354, 355, 
Fitrgerald, Bamela, 79, 345. 

FUxgibbon, Baron, Clare, Karl of. 
Fitxharrk, Lord, 52a. 

FiUwllUam, Karl, Viceroy of Ireland, 213, 
339-343, 392, 432 i 433» 4S2. $0^ 
IHeurus, Imtlle t»f, aoy, 21a, 267, 270. 
Flood, Henry, M.B.,hm motion for Reform, 
n, 12, 

Floridablanca, Count, his fall, 46. 

Forbes, Major-General, Commarrder-in- 
Chief in Hayti, 240, 24$, 

Ford, Captain, 513, 

Forliquerri, Marshal, 150#. 

Foster, John (afterwards Baron Oriel), 
Irish Speaker, 393, 398; interview with 
Pitt, 40Q, 4D1 ; his oppodlion to the 
Union, 414, 418-420. 


Ft»Htcr, ?ion nf the S|fcf’aker, 412. 

Foueht^ JoM^ph, Duke uf Oiranlo, pH, 
5^9. 

Fox, (lutleH lainri, gains griutml with 
Noncunfiiimists, si, tj; mu the Anny 
Estimates (1795^)1 3 ^^: hi* LiM Bill, 
33 * opiHfcsrr* piicUmatiuns against wb’ 

liouH writings, 36; suggr”»ird 
with Pitr, pt 37 j un|»atrsMik aprrehes, 
H7'8tj, 01, 278,333; intimate with the 
French embassy, H«|i the Aliens 

Bill, 94; ilmppiovrs «»f the Radical 
C'lubs, Mpi^nn rrerttun tif bar'- 

racks, 169; on the Scaitish ptowrnttons, 
1791 in favour of pram *#, 270, 277; 
on slaves In lanmka, ijH; t»n the 
saere ot royalistn at t^HnU'ron, ifa; on 
the Trea^umatilr Brarib r^ Bdl, 48^, 4865 
tm the Bank crisis (1797), 
and the mutinies in the lirrt, ju, jtj, 
ji6i Im" srcrvdun/* 31b, 330; (t»n she 
Finance Bills of 17117 8, 37-01 hH 

name removed from the l*#ivy CVunt-jf, 
333 * ttud Arthur f Vi 'onmn , 3^0 ; hi% views 
on the Union and I-Vdemli'an, 413; on 
BiliN resignation, 445; inltigurs w-iih the 
Prince of Wales, 449, 497 ; on the firaee 
pro|H»als, 470; on the war U^||, 48M; 
on the Volunteera, 494; alliance with 
Grenville, 4^16; attack on Athlingion, 
49*H the King objrets to his incltidon 
in Bitt\ minisiry, sup|t:.*ns 

addition id the Slave Trade, 50J ; hw 
moliori of Cathidie Fmaniipalom, pH, 
519; MpjMor’Si I'liiS Inmal in the AbWy, 
5S9i an orator, rompaird with Pits, 
5671 mentioned, 24, t|b, 18M, 

m . ^83, 293, % tj , Sf8, SP, P 7 , 

S^.b 

France, the flight So Varcnrirs, 1, 2, 4, 
4« j rlmnge of minkiry, 41 j drrlairs war 
against Austria, 23, p; tmi sigrn »d 
friction with England, p \ shrSeptrmkr 
ma’^'iacfri, S7, S9 61 ; addresirnd Englidi 
dubs to the C‘otivrnlion, bf, up \ 
trial id the King drcrml, 74, %| coto 
que^l of Belgium, 66, 6«|* 75, K,|; the 
NovrmWr decrees, 71, 74, 7S, 76, U4; 
annexes Savoy, 72; her designs m 
ntdlaml, 7376, 8«, 8a; nrgt^mbonv 
with England, 84, 9$ iri|-io7i de - 
erec of i^ih DecemWr, m I anne^iea 
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Belgium, m, 121; declares war on 
England and Holland, 112; evacuates 
the Netherlands, 126; the Convention 
declares Pitt the enemy of the human 
race, 134; revolts in the South and in 
Brittany, 143, 144; destruction of her 
navy at Toulon, 160, 161; the miracle 
of revolutionary finance, 196; passion for 
unity in, 197; successes in Belgium, 
208*212; conquest of Holland, 213*216; 
treaty of Basle, 217, 223; action in the 
West Indies, see Chaps. IX and X; 
peace with Spain, 236, 237, 244, 257; 
alliance with Holland, 251, 274; sup- 
posed connection with the mutiny at 
the Nore, 316 ; negotiations at Lille, 323- 
325; cmp <^Stat of Fructidor 18, 1797, 
324; the Directory rejects Pitt’s over- 
tures for peace, 324-327, 336, 338 ; in- 
trigues with Irish rebels, 345-351, 391 ; 
preparations for the eastern expedition, 
356 , 357 j makes offers of peace to Russia, 
375 1 expeditions to Ireland, 362-364, 394- 
396; her supremacy in Europe, 365; 
destruction of her fleet at Aboukir, 367, 
368; conquest of Naples, 372; Austria 
declares war on (1799), 374; her respon- 
sibility for the war, 374; defeats in 
Italy, 376; Peace of Amiens, 470; de- 
clares war on England (1803), 487; 
alliance with Spain, 513, 514. 

Francis II, Emperor, his accession, 45; 
war with France, 46; his French policy, 
120/*.; dismisses Cobenzl, 129; his 
character, 189-199, 231, 560; takes 

command of the army in Flanders, 206; 
returns to Vienna, 209 ; appeals to Eng- 
land, 366; refuses to interfere in Naples, 
372; declares war against France, 374; 
his timid conduct, 508, 515; his truce 
proposals after Austerlitz, 544, 545. 

Francis, Sir Philip, 23, 238, 290. 

Free Trade, demand for (in com), 289; 
Pitt’s ideal, 427, 428. 

Frederick William II, of Prussia, alliance 
with Austria, 5, 43; signs the Declara- 
tion of Pilnitz, 5 ; encourages Francis II 
to war, 46; his conduct of the war, 121, 
129, 142, 200-204,207, 215; difficulties 
of his position, 201 ; affects indignation 
with Pitt. 21^: makes treaty of Basle 
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Frederick William III, of Prussia, refuses 
to join the Allies, 373, 374; his policy, 
5 iSj 523 j 528, 535 - 537 ; Ws character, 
535 > 560; signs the Treaty of Potsdam, 
539; his demand for Hanover, 540, 541, 
552 ; agrees to the Convention of Schon- 
brunn, 553; deserts the Allies, 553, 

556. 

French imigris, 1-3, 6, 7, 155; Pitt and, 
3, 6, 259, 287, 454; in England, 63, 
64, 165; and the Quiberon expedition, 
259-261 ; hated by George III, 261. 

French, Sir Thomas, 518. 

Frere, Hookham, 327; Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, 421; at Canning’s 
wedding, 464, 465 ; Ambassador at 
Madrid, 514. 

Friends of the People,” the, 23, 24, 40, 
167, 168, 171, 

Frost, John, 66, 70, 115, 172; his con- 
viction, 172, 173. 

Gales, of Sheffield, arrested, 186. 

Game Laws, Bill for Reform of, 295. 

Garat, Dominique Joseph, in. 

Garcia, Don, Spanish Governor of San 
Domingo, 228, 229, 235. 

Gardiner, Colonel, British envoy at War- 
saw, 54. 

Gardner, Vice-Admiral Sir Allan, 311. 

Gamier, moves that it shall be lawful to 
murder Pitt, 134. 

General Convention of the People, pro- 
posal for, 186-189, 192, 193, 284. 

Genlis, Mme. de, 79. 

Genoa (the Ligurian Republic), 150/*., 
386, 470; annexed by Napoleon, 528, 

529. 

George III, his replies to Leopold II and 
Gustavus III on intervention in France, 
3, 4; dismisses Thurlow, 34; his atti- 
tude to proposed coalition of Pitt and 
the Old Whigs, 36-38; his reception of 
Talleyrand, 43 ; his hostility to France, 
44, 51, 1 15; increasing loyalty to, 86; 
sympathy with Louis XVI, 91 ; orders 
Chauvelin to leave the country, 108, 
109 «. ; his view of the war, 119; advo- 
cates the siege of Dunkirk, 127, 130; 
his influence in military affairs, 128, 205, 
207, 208, 214. 2ii;, 217 ; opposed to 
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George III — continued, 

crown of Corsica, 256 ; insists on keep- 
ing troops in Hanover, 261, 273, 274; 
his dislike of the imigrisy 261 ; outrage 
on, in the Mall, 282, 283, 286; 

his patronage of agriculture, 291 ; on 
the peace negotiations, 324, 325; dis- 
approves of Pitt’s duel with Tierney, 
336 j Irish policy, 342, 358, 359, 394, 
4095 story of Dundas and, 388; his 
opposition to Catholic Emancipation, 
433-439; accepts Pitt’s resignation, 439, 
444, 445; his madness, 447, 448, 497- 
499» 506, 507; extracts a pledge from 
Pitt, 448, 449 ; his neglect of literature 
and art, 456; objects to Fox’s inclusion 
in the Ministry, 499, 500, 530; rejects 
Napoleon’s peace overtures, 516; his 
character and relations with Pitt, 561- 
564. 

Gerrald, Joseph, 177, 180, 181 j his trial 
and transportation, 182, 183. 

Gibbon, Edward, remark of George III to, 
456. 

Gibraltar, proposed cession to Spain, 277; 
demanded by Spain, 323, 565. 

Gillray, James, 530. 

Gisborne, Dr, , 447. 

Gladstone, W, E., his Home Rule Bill 
(1886), 415. 

Glasgow, political agitation in, 173, 178. 

Godoy, Manuel de (afterwards Duke of 
Alcudiaand Prince of the Peace), Spanish 
Minister, 1 54, 1 57 ; his story concerning 
Pitt refuted, 92, 93; his relations with 
the Queen, 230 ; his character, 230, 23 1 ; 
Anti-British intrigues, 232, 235, 237, 
242, 243, 275 ; makes peace with France, 
233, 234, 236; protests against British 
action in Playti, 234, 235 ; made Prince 
of the Peace, 237; declares war against 
England, 244; gives aid to France, 513, 
514 ;• 560. 

Gordon, Duke of, 476. 

Gordon, Duchess of, 3007*.; Pitt and, 
459- 

Gower, Earl, Ambassador at Paris, 42, 45, 
47, 58; recalled, 58. 

Gower, Lord Granville Leveson-, 465; 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 526, 527, 

529- 

Graaf-Reinet, settlement of, 2.^2. ^ 254. 


Graham, A., and D. Williams, their re- 
port on the mutiny at the Nore, 316-318. 

Granard, Lord, 402. 

Grattan, Henry, 339-341, 343, 344, 398, 
408, 41 1. 

Gravina, Rear-Admiral, 148, 150, 153, 

Gr^goire, Henri, 72, 83, 114. 

Grenada, revolt in, 239; capture of, 241. 

Grenville, Thomas, special envoyat Vienna, 
199, 211; his mission to Berlin (1798), 
373> 374; on the peace proposals (1801), 
469; negotiates the Grenville-Fox alli- 
ance, 496. 

Grenville, William Wyndham, Lord, For- 
eign Secretary, 3, 6-9, 37, 68, 312, 
421 ; opposes Flood’s motion for Reform, 
12; on the Birmingham riots, 19; his 
marriage, 37; his assurances to Talley- 
rand, 43-45; his policy regarding the 
Belgic Provinces, 47, 48 ; his treatment 
of Chauvelin, 50, 79, 98, 99, 104, 105, 
1 15; assertion of neutrality, 51, 52, 61, 
69, 98; policy towards Poland, 54; ignor- 
ant of events in France, 58; his concern 
at the November decrees, 72-74; regards 
war as unavoidable, 76, 77, 82; makes 
overtures to Austria, 84; his fears of 
Spanish weakness, 92 ; negotiations with 
France, 97-iOL 103-108; his despatch 
to Whitworth on British aims, 99, 100; 
declines to treat with Maret, 109-112; 
his belief in neutrality, 113; forms the 
first coalition, 123 ; ignorant of military 
affairs, 128; his war policy, 129, 132, 
142, 143, 150, 153 154-156, 161, 

196, 202, 204-213, 256, 263, 266, 369, 
371, 375* 377-380, 382-384; offers to 
resign, 213, 217, 323 ; West Indian policy, 
224, 225, 228; negotiations with Spain, 
233, 234, 243; opposed to negotiations 
for peace, 276, 322-326; introduces the 
Treasonable Practices Bill, 285; supports 
the Finance Bill (1797), 330; on Irish 
policy, 341, 342, 400, 403, 406 ; and the 
Catholic question, 432, 436, 437, 439 
449, 519 ; resigns, 440; on Pitt’s resigna- 
tion, 445, 446; his relations with Pitt, 
454, 469, 479, 480, 510, 511; on Pitt’s 
scholarship, 458 ; opposed to peace (1801 ), 
469 ; his plans for overthrowing Adding- 
ton, 495, 496; alliance with Fox, 496; 
refuses to join Pitt’s new ministry, 500- 
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502; opposes Pitt, 502-504, 510, 517, 
555 » 557 , 559. 

Grey, General Sir Charles (afterwards 1st 
Earl Grey), 225 ^ letter from Pitt to, 

381. 

Grey, Charles (afterwards 2nd Earl Grey), 
23, 188, 191, 276, 516, 519; motions for 
Reform, 24, 316; opposes proclamation 
against seditious writings, 25; supports 
Fox, 89; on the Scottish prosecutions, 
179; opposes the Act of Union, 427, 
428. 

Griffith, Rev. John, of Manchester, 185. 

Guadeloupe, planters appeal to England 
for protection, 221 ; captured and again 
recovered, 225, 237, 240, 249. 

Guiana, abolition of Slave Trade in, 503. 

Guipuzcoa, province of, 233, 235. 

Gustavus III of Sweden, 2-4, 7 ; assassin- 
ated, 46. 

Gustavus IV of Sweden, refuses aid against 
Holland, 380 ; makes a convention with 
England, 516,* his hostility to Napoleon, 
528. 

Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of (1794), 
191, 193, 285; (1798), 333 . 351; in Ire- 
land, 345. 

Plague Convention (1794), 207. 

liailes, Daniel, British envoy at Warsaw, 
53 ' 5 S- 

Hair-powder, disuse of, 290 ; tax on, 307. 

Hameln, held by the French, 544. 

Hamilton, Sir William, 150 372. 

Hamilton, Lady, 372. 

Hammond, George, envoy to the United 
States, 291. 

Hanover, British troops kept in, 261, 273, 
274; coveted by Prussia, 535 ’ 537 » S40, 
541, 552; British expedition to, 542, 
SSI, sss, 556. 

Hanoverian troops, landed in England, 181, 
188. 

Hanriot, Fran9ois, 59. 

Hardenberg, Karl August, Prince von, 212; 
signs the Treaty of Basle, 217; Prussian 
Foreign Minister, 529, 536, 540, 545. 

Hardwicke, Earl of, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 429, 501. 

Hardy, Thomas, his “ Corresponding 
Society,” 21, 23, 68, 167; letter to Dr. 
Adams, 65, 66; sends address from com- 
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bined patriotic societies to French Con- 
vention, 67, 68; circular on a General 
Convention, 187, 188; arrested, 190 ; 
acquitted, 192 ; letter from Thelwall to, 
352 n. 

Hare, Captain, 160. 

Harington, Mr., Mayor of Bath, 165. 

Harrington, Earl of, commander of the 
forces in London, 319; his mission to 
Berlin, 556. 

Harris, Sir James. 5 *^^ Malmesbury, Lord. 

Harrowby, Earl of (Dudley Ryder), 290, 
294 > 451 ; acts as Pitt’s second, 334, 335 ; 
Foreign Secretary, 501, 514, 515, 517, 
523 ; Chancellor of the Duchy, 530 ; his 
mission to Berlin, 538-547, 552 n . ; break- 
down of his health, 545, 546, 553, 558; 
recalled, 556. 

Haugwitz, Count von, Prussian Foreign 
Minister, 202, 206, 207, 212, 515, 536, 

537 , 540, S 43 » 553 , 5 ^ 0 - 

Hawkesbury, Lord, 81, 221; Foreign 
Secretary, 468, 479, 487; Home Secre- 
tary, 501, 507, 514, 517, 518, 521, 532, 
549 , 555 - 

Hayley, W., letter to Pitt, 455, 456. 

Hayti, proposed transfer to England, 131; 
rising of negroes in, 220, 223; requests 
British protection, 220; its wealth and 
prosperity, 222, 223; British successes 
in, 223, 225-227, 232, 233; Spanish 
action in, 224, 227-229, 239; increasing 
difficulties in, 245, 246 ; English evacua- 
tion of, 247 ; 267, 274, 275. 

Hebert, Jacques Ren^, i8o. 

Helvoetsluys, 127, 216, 267. 

Henry, Prince, of Prussia, 207. 

Hermann, General, 382. 

Hervilly, Comte d’, 261, 274. 

Hesse-Cassel, compact with England, 123, 

Hessian troops, landed in England, 188. 

Hobhouse, Sir Benjamin, on the Finance 
Bill of 1797, 329- 

Hoche, General Lazare, 162, 200, 261, 262, 

277, 304, 308, 346. 

Hohenlohe-Kirchberg, Prince of, I2I, 

Holcroft, Thomas, 167, 193. 

Holwood House, sale of, 473. 

Holland. See Dutch Republic. 

Holland, Lord, 330, 413, 481 519 ; 

opposes the Act of Union, 421. 

Hondschoote, battle of, 140. 
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Hood, Alexander. See Bridport, Lord. I 

Hood, Samuel Lord, occupies Toulon, | 
134, 144, 145; his difficulties and quar- 
rels, 150-160, 232, 267 5 occupies Corsica, 
256, 257. 

Hotham, Admiral (afterwards Lord), 232. 

Horsley, Samuel, Bishop of Rochester, and 
afterwards of St. Asaph, 286, 497. 

Houchard, General, 140. 

Howe, Admiral Lord, his victory of the 
1st of June, 192, 225, 269; quells the 
mutiny at Spithead, 310-314. 

Hugues, Victor, Republican leader in the 
West Indies, 239, 240, 248. 

Humbert, General, his expedition to Ire- 
land, 362, 394, 395. 

Hutchinson, John Hely-, General (after- 
wards Earl of Donoughmore), at the 
“Castlebar Races,” 362; in Egypt, 

387- 

Hythe military canal, 512. 

Illuminati, the, 26. 

Income Tax, graduated, suggested, 20, 22, 
307; imposed by Pitt, 329, 370, 427, 
450 ; abandoned by Addington, 480. 

India, 387, 388, 460-464, 565. 

India Bill, Pitt’s (1784), 568. 

Ireland, Parliament refuses franchise to 
Catholics, 77; grave situation in, 278, 
321, 333, 336 j Hoche’s expedition to, 
304, 308; English loan to, 308, 347; 
the Rebellion of 179S, 330, and see Chaps. 
XVI, XVIII ; Earl Fitzwilliam’s Vice- 
royalty, 339-342; Maynooth founded, 
343; feuds and disturbances, 344, 345; 
Camden’s policy of coercion, 345-348, 
352j 355> 391; financial straits, 347 ; 
Franco- Irish plots, 349-351, 354; resigna- 
tion of Abercromby, 354 ; progress of the 
Rebellion, 355-364; French invasions, 
362-364, 394, 395 ; the Union, see Chaps. 
XVIII, XIX; policy of Cornwallis, 395, 
396; corruption in Parliament, 402, 424, 
425; debates on the Act of Union, 41 1- 
415, 425-428; continued danger from 
France, 420, 421, 425, 430; financial 
relations with England, 425, 427, 568; 
Act of Union passed, 428; pocket 
boroughs disfranchised, 428; Union 
honours, 428, 429. 

Isherwood, Mr., 460. 


Jackson, George, his “Diaries,” 546. 

Jackson, Mrs., 547. 

Jackson, F. L., chargi^d^ affaires 
92, 229; recalled, 230. 

Jacobi, Baron, Prussian Ambassador in Lon- 
don, 212, 213, 

Jacobins Club, the, in Paris, 25, 26, 42, 
168, 169. 

Jamaica, sends help to Hayti, 220, 223; 
coffee-planting in, 222 ; atrocities of 
Maroons in, 237, 238. 

Jassy, Treaty of, 29, 52. 

Jay, John, American envoy to London, 
291. 

Jean Fran9ois, negro leader, 239. 

Jebb, Richard, his pamphlet against Union, 
406. 

Jekyll, Joseph, M.P., on the new taxes 
(1797), 330 - 

Jemappes, battle of, 57, 69, 113, 114. 

Jenkinson, Charles. See Liverpool, Earl of. 

Jermagnan, Colonel de, 160. 

Jervis, Sir John. See St. Vincent, Earl of. 

Johnstone, General, 361. 

Jones, Thomas, M.P., 426. 

Jourdan, Marshal, 140, 141. 

Joyce, Rev. Jeremiah, letter to Horne 
Tooke, 190; arrested, 190; discharged, 
193 - 

Jiilich, Duchy of, 46. 

June 1st, 1794, battle of, 192, 225, 269. 

Kaiserslautern, battle of, 208. 

Kalkreuth, General, 543. 

Kaunitz, Prince, Austrian Chancellor, 5-9, 
4 S. SO. S 3 . 199. 218. 

Keir, Dr., of Birmingham, 17. 

Keith, Sir Robert Murray, Ambassador at 
Vienna, 42, 46 ; begs for recall, 50. 

Kenmare, Lord, 393. 

I Kent, Duke of, 447, 448. 

Kenyon, Lord, 331. 

Kersaint, Captain, his speech against Eng- 
land, 102, 103, 106. 

Killala, French landing at, 362, 363. 

King, Lord, opposes the Act of Union, 
421. 

Kinglake, A. W., 490. 

Korsakoff, General, 375, 378, 379. 

Kosciusko, Thaddeus, 53, 206. 

Kyd, Stewart, arrested, 190; discharged, 

.193. 
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d, de, witty remark of, 276. 

)e, F. C. de, 369. 

General, 348, 357, 361, 362. 
Tollendal, Comte de, 43, 93. 
on, John, 23. 
icies, surrendered, 210. 

Tax, 30, 31; Pitt’s Commutation 

331-333. 568- 

ra, Admiial, 144, 146, 153, 154, 157, 

232- 

Dwne, Marquis of, Gillray’s cartoon 
35; intimate with Talleyrand, 51, 
opposes Government policy, 87; 
OSes the Aliens Bill, 94; on the in- 
to the King, 283. 
lejaquelein. Marquis de, 136. 
asas, Spanish. Ambassador in Lon- 
. 243 - 

les, Mr., M.P,, 559. 

rdale, Earl of, 23, 179, 286; opposes 

Aliens Bill, 94. 

ice, Dr. French, 427. 

0, P. M. Henri, French Foreign 
ister, 58, 60, 69; account of his 
er, 59 ; his instructions to Dumouriez, 
74; and Maret, 79-8i ; negotiations 
i England, 84, 87, 89-91, 97, 104- 
,116; his report on the negotiations, 
96, loi, 113, 117. 

, Duke of (Marquis of Carmarthen), 
2.; suggested as First Lord of the 
asury in Coalition Ministry, 36-38; 
;rview with the King, 37; opposes 
taxes of 1797, 329. 

John, 355, 395, 396, 406, 418. 
ild 11 , correspondence with George III 
intervention in France, 2, 3; signs 
Declaration of Pilnitz, 5, 6; distrusted 
Pitt and Grenville, 8; anxious to 
►id war with France, 42; his death, 

ire. Marquis de, 136. 

imeur, C. L. F. Honore, 323. 

ns, Edward John, delegate of the 

dted Irishmen in Paris, 346, 348. 

:ourt, Due de, story of his flight, 63, 

dan Republic. See Genoa. 

, 122, 123, 127, 129; peace negotia- 
ns at (1797), 247, 323-325. 
oin, Bishop of. See Tomline, George 
etyman. 
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Liverpool, Earl of (Charles Jenkinson), 39, 
290, 322, 330, 406. 

Liverpool, dock strike at, 62; press-gang 
at, 166, 167. 

Livingston, Mr., American Envoy at Paris, 

505* 506. 

Lloyd, Geoi^e, 169. 

London, Preliminaries of, 468-470. 

Long, Charles (afterwards Lord Farn- 
borough), 415, 439, 46s, 476, 557. 

Longueville, Lord, letter to Pitt on the 
Union, 402, 403. 

Lorraine, 46, 122, 142, 197, 199, 200. 

Loughborough, Lord (Alexander Wedder- 
burn), Lord Chancellor, 34, 3$, 296, 297, 
312, 331 ; his efforts to bring about a 
union between Pitt and the Old Whigs, 
39 ; on the Scottish prosecu- 

tions, 179; interviews with Grattan, 340; 
on union with Ireland, 391, 399; opposes 
Catholic Emancipation, 431-437, 440, 
443, 445 ; his record, 431, 432; dismissed 
and created Earl of Rosslyn, 451 ; the 
King’s comment on his death, 451. 

Louis XVI, the flight to Varennes, i, 4, 10 ; 
accepts new constitution, 7; letter to 
George III, 49; his trial decreed, 74, 
^ 5 * 96; English sympathy for, 86; pro- 
posed appeal from England for his life, 
91, 92; stories of Spanish and other 
efforts on his behalf, 92-94; his execu- 
tion, 108, 1 17; his responsibility for the 
Revolution, 560. 

Louis, Dauphin (Louis XVII), 145, 146, 
156; his death, 259. 

Louis XVIII, See Provence, Comte de. 

Louisa, Queen, of Prussia, 535, 536. 

Loyal Associations, growth of, 86. 

Loyalty Loan, 305, 306. 

Lucchesini, Marquis di, Prussian Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, 203, 207. 

Lun^ville, Treaty of, 470, 529. 

Lyons, fall of, 147, 151. 


Macartney, Earl, his embassy to Pekin, 
32; Governor of the Cape, 254, 255. 
MacBride, Admiral, 269 n. 

McCullum, of Manchester, trial of, 185. 
Macdonald, General, 376. 

Macdonald, Sir Archibald, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 172. 
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Mack, General, 204 ; his plan of campaign 
(i794)j 205 ; declines to serve under 
Coburg, 206; surrenders at Ulm, 534, 

537. ! 

Mackenzie, Sir Kenneth, 174. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his '‘Vindiciae 
Gallicae,” 16, 23. 

Macleod, General, M.P,, 238. 

McNevin, William James, delegate of the 
United Irishmen in Paris, 346, 348; ar- 
rested, 354, 394. 

Macqueen of Braxfield, Lord Justice Clerk, 
his trial of Muir, 176, 178, 179; trial of 
Margaret and Gerrald, 183, 184, 
MacRitchie, W., his ‘'Diary of a Tour 
through Great Britain in 1795,’’ 265. 
Maestricht, the French demand a passage 
through, 82. 

Mainz, siege of, 130, 134, 136, 138, 200. 
Maitland, General, evacuates Hayti, 247, 
248. 

Mallet du Pan, 6, 135, 338, 370. 
Malmesbury, Lord (Sir James Harris), 
furthers proposed union between Pitt and 
the Old Wliigs, 36, 38 ; on the opening 
of the Scheldt, 75 ; his mission to Berlin, 
200-202, 204 ; makes treaty with Prussia, 
206-208; agreement with Hardenberg, 
212; goes to Brunswick, 214, 215; his 
mission to Paris, 321 ; negotiations at 
Lille, 323-326; his statements contro- 
verted, 434j 445» 448, 465, SSO«- ; urges 
Pitt to action, 481 ; mentioned, 90, 286, 
497, 524^., 537, 553, 559. 

Malouet, Baron Pierre Victor, his “Me- 
moires,” 92, 93; envoy from Hayti to 
England, 131, 221, 222, 239, 247 n. 
Malt, tax on, 30, 31, 450. 

Malta, Pitt’s policy with regard to, 255, 
277 w., 327, 468-470, 478, 480, 56s; the 
French in, 368, 369, 373, 387, 388; 
Craig’s expedition to, 525, 526; Russian 
aims in, 526-527 ; its value to England, 
539 - 

Manchester, Nonconformists in, ii; politi- 
cal clubs founded, 12, 13, 17; disorder 
in, 62. 

"Manchester Constitutional Society,” 12, 
168, 169, 185. 

Mann, Admiral, 243. 

Mansfield, Lord, death of, 303. 

Marengo, battle of, 386, 387. 


Maret, Hugues Bernard (afterwards Due 
de Bassano), in London, 79, 83, 94^., 
loi; interviews with Pitt, 79-82, 84; his 
letter to Miles, 105-107; his alleged 
mission to London, 108-112, 117; 
ordered to leave, 112; on Chauvelin, 

1 1 5 ; one of the plenipotentiaries at 

Lille, 323. 

Margarot, Maurice, 177, 181 ; his trial and 
transportation, 182-184. 

Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples, 365, 368, 

372, 376. 

Maria Luisa, of Parma, Queen of Spain, 
230, 231, 237. 

Maria Theresa, 2nd wife of the Emperor 
Francis II, 199. 

Marie Antoinette, the flight toVarennes, i, 
4, 10; her anger, 7; her schemes, 7, 49, 
85; her execution, 141. 

Maritime Code, British, opposed by the 
Baltic powers, 388. 

Markoff, Russian minister, 122. 

Maroons, their atrocities in Jamaica, 237, 
238. 

Marseilles, the Royalists in, 144-146. 
Martello towers, 512, 513. 

Martinique, failure of English attack on, 
221; capture of, 225; to he ceded to 
France, 469. 

Mass^na, Andr^ (Due de Rivoli), 378, 386. 
Maubeuge, siege of, 141. 

Maulde, French envoy at The Hague, 76, 
82, 83. 

Maxwell, Colonel, 360. 

Maxwell, Dr., of York, his order for 
daggers, 64, 65. 

Maxwell, James, of York, 64, 65. 
Maynooth College, founded, 343, 344. 
Mealmaker, author of " An address to the 
People,” 178. 

Melas, Field-Marshal, 376. 

Melvill, 324-326. 

Melville, Lord. S^e Dundas, Henry. 
Mercy d’Argenteau, Count, 4, 7, 8 , 205. 

Merry, Antony, Secretary of legation at 
Madrid, 242. 

Merveldt, General Count, 205. 

Middleton, Sir Charles. See Barham, Lord. 
Miles, William Augustus, British agent at 
Paris, 59, 60, 79, 84, 85, 93, 94, 99, 105, 
106, 109-HI. 

Militia, the, 509, 510. 
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Militia Acts, 279. 

Milman, Dr., the King’s physician, 506. 
Mingay of Norfolk, 188. 

Minto, Earl of (Sir Gilbert Elliot), his 
motion to repeal the Test Act in Scot- 
land, 13, 14; on Fox’s conduct, 90; 
commissioner at Dunkirk, 138-140; com- 
missioner at Toulon, 154, 156, 162; 
Viceroy of Corsica, 244, 256-258; Am- 
bassador at Vienna, 380, 383, 384; 
speech on the Union, 421. 

Mirabeau, Count, 2, ii, 42, 171. 

Miranda, General Francesco, 103, 106, 109; 
ordered to prepare for invasion of Hol- 
land, 107; defeated by Coburg, 126. 

Missouri River, British mercantile ports 
on, 244. 

Mitchell, Admiral, his successes against 
the Dutch, 381. 

Mitford, Sir John (afterwards Lord Redes- 
dale), made Speaker, 439; letter to Pitt, 
485, 486. 

Moira, Earl of, 137, 158, 165, 209, 262, 
268, 355, 497. 

Mollendorf, Marshal, 201, 207, 208, 212, 
217. 

Monge, Gaspard, French Minister for the 
Navy, 58; his circular letter, 101-103, 
106. 

Montrose, Duke of, President of the Board 
of Trade, 501. 

Moore, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
294, 302; and Catholic Emancipation, 
434, 437; death of, 477. 

Moore, Sir John, on Abercromby, 240; in 
the West Indies, 241; in Corsica, 257, 
274 ; in Ireland, 361 ; and the Volunteers, 
492, 493 > 510, S12, 547 . 

More, Hannah, 33S, 337. 

Moreau, General, 276, 376. 

“Morning Chronicle,” the, 66, 178; in the 
pay of the French Embassy, 66 w. ; prose- 
cution of, 173. 

“Morning Post,” the, 66. 

Mornington, Earl of. See Wellesley, Mar- 
quis. 

Morris, Gouverneur, 96 n . ; on the state of 
France in 1795, 259. 

Moylan, Bishop, 417, 425 n, 

Muir, Thomas, 174, 175; goes to Paris, 
175; his trial and sentence, 176, 179, 
1 80; at Sydney, 177; his death, 177. 


Mulgrave, ist Lord, 148. 

Mulgrave, Henry, 2nd Lord (afterwards 
Earl of Mulgrave), Chancellor of the 
Duchy, 501, 5x4; Foreign Secretary, 5 17, 
523. 527. 538, 542, S49, 550, 5 S 2 , 556. 

Munro, British chargi-c^ affaires in Paris, 

64«., 68. 

Mlinster, Treaty of (1648), 71, 76. 

Murphy, Father John, his barbarities in 
Wexford, 360-362; hanged, 362. 

Murphy, Father Michael, 360; killed, 
361. 

Murray, Sir James, envoy at Frankfurt, 
108, 122 126 n . ; Chief of Staff to the 

Duke of York, 140, 220. 

Nagel, Dutch envoy in London, appeals 
for help, 77. 

Nantes, assault of, 136. 

Naples, compact with England, X23, 143, 
150, 267, 268 ; French conquest of, 372 ; 
Nelson’s vengeance on, 376 ; makes peace 
with Bonaparte, 386 ; 468. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 119, 120 ; his 

“ Souper de Beaucaire,” 146; at Toulon, 
147, 148, 151, 159; his Italian campaign, 
243. 257, 258, 276, 304, 308, 321, 365 ; 
his Eastern expedition, 244, 245, 255, 
258, 276, 278, 328, 350, 356, 357, 363, 
364, 430 ; disperses the royalist rising in 
Paris (1795), 263; peace of Campo For- 
mic, 327; at Dunkirk, 349; First Consul, 
383, 468-470, 478; proposes terms of peace 
to Austria and England, 383, 568; battle 
of Marengo, 386, 387; dupes the Czar, 
388 ; renews peace negotiations, 468 ; his 
conquests (1802), 478; his behaviour to 
Whitworth, 485; declares war on Eng- 
land, 487; threatened invasion of Eng- 
land, 493, 510, 51 1 ; his position in 1804, 
505; seizes Sir H. Rumbold, 515; again 
proposes terms of peace, 516; crowned 
King of Italy, 528 ; annexes Genoa, 528, 
529; battle of Austerlitz, 544; 570. 

National Debt, the (1792)1 3 ^; (1801), 
451 - 

National Defence, 278-281. 

Navy, state of the (i 793 )» 124; causes of 
discontent in, 3x0; mutinies at Spithead 
and the Nore, 310-320. 

Needham, General, 36 x. 

Neerwinden, battle of, X26, 127, 367. 
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Nelson, Lord, in Corsica, 256; on the 
position of Italy, 277 ; at Cape St. Vin- 
cent, 276, 309; battle of the Nile, 367- 
369; at Naples, 372, 376; battle of 
Copenhagen, 388, 4505 interview with 
Pill* 533 J battle of Trafalgar, 534, 538, 
565; death of, 521, 538. 

Nepean, Sir Evan, on the Scottish prose- 
cutions, 178; Pitt at his house, 459; Irish 
Secretary, 501, 519. 

Netherlands, Austrian, ceded to France, 

327- 

Netherlands, Dutch. See Dutch Republic. 
New Ross, fight at, 360, 361. 

New South Wales, 565. 

Nicholls, Mr., 330, 472. 

Nicols, General, 241. 

Nile, battle of the, 368, 369. 

Noel, French agent in London, 60, 69, 82, 
89«-.93. 94. 96- 

Nonconformists, position of, 10, Ii; no 
longer support Pitt, 12 ; riots in Birming- 
ham, 18. 

Nootha Sound dispute, the, 92, 154, 197, 
235 ; Convention, 232. 

Nore, the, mutiny at, 314-320. 

Norfolk, Duke of, his seditious speech, 333 ; 

and Arthur O’Connor, 350. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Sutton, Charles 
Manners, 477. 

Norwich, Radical Clubs at, 168, 1 81, 186, 
284. 

Novossiltzoff, Count, his mission to Lon- 
don, 516, 522, 525; in Berlin, 528, 529. 

O’Brien, Sir Edward, 408. 

O’Coigly. See Quigley. 

O’Connor, Arthur, 346, 350, 351, 394. 
O’Drusse, 325, 326. 

O’ Finn, the brothers, 351. 

O’Hara, General, at Toulon, 153, 154, 
156; captured, 157. 

Orange, Prince of. See William V. 

Orange, Wilhelmina, Princess of, 250, 
Orangemen, 344, 359; oppose the Union, 
425, 

Orde, Thomas (afterwards Lord Bolton), 
39* 

Orleans, Duke of (Philippe Egalitd), 59* 
79- 

Otto, General, 208. 

Oubril, Count d’, 540, 541. 


Pache, Jean Nicolas, French Minister of 
War, 83, 121. 

Paine, Thomas, his “Rights of Man,” 
14-16, 19-23, 25, 26, 50, 167; intimate 
with Talleyrand, 51; elected as deputy 
for Calais, 61 ; circulation of his works, 
167, 168, 175; prosecution of, 172; story 
of, 180. 

Palmer, T. F., transported for sedition, 178, 
179- 

Paoli, Pascal, 150 «., 227, 256, 257. 

Paris, deputation of British residents to 
the National Convention, 71; activity of 
Britons in, 175; royalist rising in, 263. 
Parker, Vice-Admiral, 31 1. 

Parker, Richard, and the Mutiny at the 
Nore, 314, 315- 

Parker, Theresa, on the taxes of 1797, 329. 
Parliament, movement for Reform, ii, 12, 
21, 23-28, 164, 171, 180, 181; evolution 
of the Cabinet, 34 ; growing power of the 
Prime Minister, 34; election of 179^, 
295- 

Parnell, Sir John, Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 341, 401, 41 1. 

I Parsons, Sir L., 424. 

Parthenopean Republic, the, 372. 
Paterson, Chairman of the British Con 
vention, 182. 

Patriotic Contribution, the (1797), 33^ 
331. 

Paul I, Czar, 258; his indignation witl 
France, 365, 366, 368, 369; alliana 
with England, 373, 376; breaks wit] 
Austria, 379; joins England in the ex 
pedition against Holland, 380; dupei 
by Bonaparte, 388; murdered, 388. 
Pays Bas. See Belgic Provinces. 

Peel, Robert (senior), and the Patrioti 
Contribution, 331 ; on the Union, 428. 
Peep 0’ Day Boys, 344. 

Pelham, Thomas (afterwards Earl c 
Chichester), Secretary to Earl Camder 
343; Irish Chief Secretary, 359 395 

on Pitt’s pledge to the King, 448 ; Hon 
Secretary, 483, 484; omitted from Pitt 
ministry, 501. 

Perceval, Spencer, 466 ; Attorney-Genera 

501, 569. 

Perth, sedition in, 77, 174. 

Petion, jMme, 58. 

Petty, Lord Henry, 520. 
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Pichegru, General Charles, 162, 200, 215, 
216, 377. 

Pilnitz, Declaration of, 5, 6. 

Pinckard, Dr., his account of the West 
India expedition, 226. 

Pitt, Lady Ann, marries Lord Grenville, 

37 * 

Pitt, Thomas, of Boccanoc. See Camel- 
ford, Lord. 

Pitt, William, his neutrality toAvards the 
French Revolution, 3-5, 6, 8; first private 
meeting 'with Burke, 7, 8 ; distrusts 
Leopold II, 8 ; opposes Nonconformist 
claims, 10-12, 24; his opposition to 
Reform, 12, 23, 24, 26-28; his finance, 
30-32, 265, 304-309, 328-333, 369-371, 
427, 450, 451 ; sends Lord Macartney 
to China, 32; insists on dismissal of 
Thurlow, 34; rumour of his impending 
fall, 35; negotiates for union -with the 
Old Whigs, 3S'39, 270; made Warden 
of the Cinque Ports, 39, 89; interview 
with Canning, 39-41 ; his reception of 
Talleyrand, 43; discussion of his policy, 
46-48; assertion of neutrality, 48, 50, 
52, 61, 98; cautious Polish policy, 55; 
ignorant of events in France, 58; life at 
Holwood and Walmer, 68 ; foresees no 
danger, 69; his concern at the Novem- 
ber decrees, 72-74, 76; his assurances 
to Holland, 74, 114; considers war un- 
avoidable, 76, 77 ; interviews with Maret, 
79-80, 84; support of his policy not 
unanimous, 89, 90; his firm attitude, 
91; Godoy’s story of, 92, 93; Lebrun’s 
charges against, 95, 1 13, 1 17; stiff reply 
to Chauvelin, 98, 99; declaration of 
policy, 100; his anger with Miles, 106; 
difficulties of neutrality, 112-113; faults 
of his policy, 114-116; harsh treatment 
of Radical Clubs, 114-115; his view of 
the war, 118-120, 219, 220; his war 
policy (1793), 123, 129, 131, 132, 137. 
139, 144, 145, 147; his care for the 
na’vy, 124, 266 ; ignorant of military 
affairs, 128; his optimism, 131, 144, 
15 1, 152; demands removal of Coburg, 
142; Mediterranean policy, 143, 258; 
his intentions at Toulon, 152, 154-156; 
effect of Toulon on his policy, 162, 
16^. 
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164, 165; altered attitude to Reform, 
164, 171, i8o; policy of repression, 
171, 183, 184, 190-194, 333; speech on 
the Scottish prosecutions, 179, 180; 
suspends the Habeas Corpus Act, 191; 
mistaken as to affairs in France, 196, 
197; deprecates peace, 198; war policy 
in 1794, 202, 204-217; dilatoriness in 
ratifying Prussian Alliance, 208, 210, 
269; remonstrance to Prussian Ambas- 
sador, 212, 270; insists on recall of the 
Duke of York, 215; policy in the West 
Indies, 220 ei seq . ; negotiations with 
Spain, 233; makes treaty with Russia 
and Austria, 235; speech on abolition 
of slavery, 238 ; inclines towards peace, 
242, 243, 257, 276, 287; tries to avert 
war with Spain, 243, 244; policy at the 
Cape, 254, 255; attitude towards Cor- 
sica, 256-258 ; relations with the Smigrh, 
259, 287 ; the Quiberon expedition, 259- 
262 ; policy as War Minister, see Chap. 
XII. 

Changes in the Cabinet, 270-272 ; na- 
tional defence policy, 278-281 ; agitation 
against him, 282-284, 288; caricatures 
of, 282, 301, 335 337 ; his Sedition 
Bills, 285-287; action with regard to 
shortage of corn, 289, 290; institutes a 
Board of Agriculture, 293 ; treatment of 
the Enclosures question, 295-297; his 
Poor Bill (1797), 297, 298; his relations 
with Miss Eden, 300-303 ; his financial 
embarrassments, 302, 303, 473-477 1 
issues a “Loyalty Loan,” 305, 306; 
and the mutinies in the fleet, 312-320; 
compared with Chatham, 320 ; further 
efforts for peace, 321-326; hostility to 
his new taxes (i 797 )> 3 ^ 9 , 330; the 
“ Patriotic Contribution,” 330, 331 ; his 
Land Tax proposals, 331-333; his duel 
with Tierney, 334-336; verses in the 
“Anti -Jacobin,” 337; Irish policy, see 
Chaps. XVI, XVIII, XIX, 566; sends 
a squadron to the Mediterranean, 366, 
367; his Income Tax, 370, 427; his 
aims in Europe (1798), 371 ; his policy 
towards Switzerland, 375; the expedi- 
tion to Holland, 379-383 ; rejects Bona- 
parte’s offers of peace, 383-385, 473. 

On commercial union with Ireland, 
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Pitt, William — continued. 

Union, 393; preparations for the Union, 
396-410; speeches on the Act of Union, 
413-415, 426, 427; his use of bribery in 
Ireland, 424, 429; his proposal for 
Catholic Emancipation, 431; opposition 
of the King, 433 - 439 ; breaks down in 
health, 435; his resignation, 439*446» 
450; his promises to the Catholics, 441, 
442, 446; gives a pledge to the King 
during his illness, 448, 449, 518; breach 
with Auckland, 452; personal charac- 
teristics, 454 ' 459 > 491; his neglect of 
literature and art, 456 ; his scholarship, 
458; his friendship with Wellesley and 
Canning, 459-466 ; his creations of peers, 
466-468; supports Addington and the 
peace proposals (1801), 468-472, 478; 
vote of thanks to him carried, 472; at 
Walmer, 471, 473, 474, 477 » his interest 
in farming and gardening, 473, 474, 
479> 491; his private expenses, 474; 
subscription for, 476, 477; relations 
with Addington, 473, 477, 478, 480- 
482, 503, 504; at Bath, 479; negotiations 
with Dundas, 483, 484; his terms for re- 
turn to office, 485 ; speech on the war with 
France (1803), 487, 488; death of his 
mother, 488; organizes theEast Kent Vol- 
unteers, 489-494 512; Lady Hester 

Stanhope at Walmer, 490-493; refuses 
to join Grenville, 495, 496; agrees to 
accept ojffice, 497 ; attack on Addington, 
499; forms a ministry, 500-502; and the 
Slave Trade, 502, 503 ; difficulties of his 
position, 503, 504; declines Living, 
ston’s peace proposals, 505, 506; re- 
monstrates with the Princess of Wales, 
508; his measures for strengthening the 
army, 509, 51 1; constructs the Hythe 
Military Canal, 512; seizes Spanish 
treasure-ships, 514; on the restoration 
of the French monarchy, 515; rejects 
Napoleon’s overtures, 516, 566; forms a 
junction with Addington, 517; opposes 
Fox s motion for Catholic Emancipation, 
518, 519; on the impeachment of Lord 
Melville, 519-521. 

His foreign policy (1805), 523-525; 
negotiations with Russia, 525-529; final 
parting with Addington, 530 ; fails to 
form a national administration, 530 ; 


multiplicity of his cares, 530, 531; inter- 
view with Nelson, 533; receives the 
news of Ulm, 537, 538; his speech at 
the Lord Mayor’s banquet (1805), 538; 
his magnanimous offers to Prussia, 538, 
539; his foresight in South Africa, 539; 
rejects Prussia’s demand for Hanover, 
541, 542; correspondence with Har- 
rowby, 541 - 547 ; goes back to Bath, 
547 ; story of his reception of the news 
of Austerlitz, 548, 549; returns home, 
5S3> 554; last days and death, 554-558; 
opposition to his burial in the Abbey, 
559; summary of his career and char- 
acter, 560-570. 

Place, Francis, 283, 284, 286, 349, 350. 

Pleville, Admiral, 323. 

Plunket, William C. (afterwards Baron), 
399 , 404, 411 - 

Ply mouth, fortification of, 124. 

Pocket Boroughs, in Ireland, disfranchised, 
428. 

Poland, new Constitution in, 7, 52; Rus- 
sian designs on, 9, 46, 52; scheme of 
partition of, 53, 129; Russian invasion 
0^, 53 ‘S 6 ; Prussian invasion of, 122; 
rising in, 206; third Partition of, 218. 

Polastron, Mme., 2,63. . 

Pondicherry, 198. 

Ponsonby, George, 521, 559, 

Ponsonby, George, and William (after- 
wards Baron), Fitzwilliam’s overtures 
to, 339-342; 402. 

Poor Bill, Pitt’s (1797), withdrawn, 298, 

S68. 

Portland, Duke of, proposed coalitions 
with Pitt, 35.38, 191, 208, 270; Can- 
ning and, 39 ; refuses to break with Fox, 
89, 90; Home Secretary, 19 1, 244-247, 
257 , 258, 271, 285, 316, 322, 339, 341, 
342, 359 , 398, 404, 407, 421, 440, 446, 
483; censures Abercromby, 353, 354; 
his letters to Shelburne on the Irish 
settlement of 1782, 422; Lord Presi- 
dent, 501. 

Porto Rico, failure of attack on, 246. 

Portsmouth, fortification of, 124. 

Portugal, Spanish designs on, 233, 234, 
244; loan to, 309; defended by Eng- 
land, 386, 387, 468, 469; pays an annual 
subsidy to France, 513. 

Potsdam, Treaty of (1805), 539, 540. 
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Press-gang, the, i66. 

Pretyman, Dr. See Tomline, Bishop. 

Price, Dr., his sermon in the Old Jewry, 
12 w.; his death, 17. 

Priestley, Dr., 10, 12, 1691,; his sermon 
on the death of Dr. Price, 17 ; his chapel 
and house wrecked, 18. 

Pringle, Admiral, his opinion of Cape 
Town, 254. 

Prosperous, affair at, 357, 358. 

Protestants, the, in Ireland, 394, 396, 
397 } 400, 430; their hostility to the 
Union, 408, 417, 423. 

Provence, Comte de (afterwards Louis 
XVIII), 2, 129,259; refused permission 
to go to Toulon, 155; at the Russian 
headquarters, 377. 

Prussia, alliance with Austria, 5; re- 
nounces alliance with Turkey, 5 n . ; de- 
clares war against France, 52; her be- 
trayal of Poland, 52, 53, 129; invades 
Poland, 122, 123; compact with 

England (1793)3 123; her disputes 

with Austria, 200-202; state of her 
finances, ^01 ; English proposals to, 
202, 203; treaty with England (1794), 
207, 269; her breach of faith, 212; 
treaty with France (1795), 217, 218, 
233; attitude of, in 1799, 374, 380; her 
conduct with regard to Hanover, 535- 
537, 540, 541, 552, 553, 556, 560. 
Frederick AVilliam II and Frederick 
William III. 

Puisaye, Comte de, Breton leader, 260- 
263, 274. ^ 

Pulteney, Sir James, failure of his attack 
on Ferrol, 386. 

Pulteney, Sir William, 174; opposes the 
taxes of 1797, 329. 

Putney, Bowling Green House, 554-557. 

Quesnoy, siege of, 138, 141; surrendered, 
210. 

Quiberon Expedition, the, 227, 239, 259- 
262, 274; failure of landing at (1800), 

385. 

Quigley (O’Coigly), hanged for treason, 
350. 354- 

Radical, use of the term, i n., 10, 23. 

Rastadt, Congress of, 365, 374. 

Redesdale, Lord. See Milford, Sir John. 
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Reeves, John, founder of the ‘'‘Anti -Level- 
ling Society,” 68. 

Reform, influence of the French Revolu- 
tion on, in England, ii; Flood^s motion 
for, II, 12; Hardy’s efforts for, 21; 
Pitt’s opposition to, 23-28, 164, 17 1, 
180; change of aims, 171, 180. 

Regency, threatened, 497, 

Reichenbach, Conference of, 3; Conven- 
tion of, 48. 

Reinhard, 108, 346. 

Reuss, Prince, Austrian envoy at Berlin, 
43* 

Rewbell, Jean Francois, 325. 

Reynolds, Dr., 554. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Pitt’s neglect of, 

456. 

Richmond, Duke of, his charge against 
Paine, 50; Mas ter- General of the Ord- 
nance, 124, 130, 13 1 ; his incompetence, 
137, 140; his Reform plan, 168, 179, 
192; resigns, 273. 

Richter, arrested, 190. 

Rivoli, battle of, 308. 

Robespierre, Fran9ois Maximilien Joseph 
Isidore, 42, 116, 180; his fall, 192, 
212. 

Rochester, Bishop of. See Horsley, 
Samuel. 

Roer, River, 126, 213. 

Roland, J. Marie, French Minister of 
Home Affairs, 45, 58, 167. 

Roland, Mme., 59, 86. 

Rolle, Baron, French royalist agent, 5. 
Rom, General, goes to San Domingo, 241. 
RorailJy, Sir Samuel, 61, 487 n,, 488, 

569. 

Romney, Lord, 331. 

Romney, George, 167. 

Rose, George, Secretary to the Treasury, 
6, 38, 119^., 395, 448, 450; resigns, 451, 
465 ; 473. 475. 476, 479-482, 496, 530. 
554; Paymaster of the Forces, 501, 517. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 72, 114, 197. 
Roussillon, Spanish campaign in, 197. 
Rowan, Hamilton, 180, 402. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace, Ambassador at 
Hamburg, seized by Kapoleon, 515. 
Russell, Lord William, 294, 422. 

Russia, her designs on Poland, 9, 46, 122, 
123, 129; peace with Turkey, 29, 52; 
treaties with England, 123, 235, 373, 
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Russia — continued, 

376,529; successes in Italy, 376; failure 
of campaign in Switzerland, 378, 379; 
Dutch campaign, 379-383 ; rupture with 
England, 388; understanding with Eng- 
land, 508, 515; compact with Austria 
(1804), 516; treaty of Potsdam, 539. 
See Catharine II, Paul I, and Alex- 
ander I. 

Rutland, Duke of, 456. 

Ryan, James, 442, 518, 519. 

Ryder, Dudley. See Harrowby, Earl of. 

St. Andrd, Andrd Jeanbon, 167. 

St. Asaph, Bishop of. See Horsley, 
Samuel. 

St. Helen’s, Lord, Ambassador at Madrid, 
150, 154, 156, 228, 230. 

St. Januarius, 372. 

St. John, Lord, 246. 

St. John, Order of, 368, 369, 373, 468, 
527. 

St. Lucia, 225, 237, 240, 241. 

St. Vincent, Sir John Jervis, Earl of, ex- 
pedition to the West Indies, 137, 225, 
243; battle of St. Vincent, 244, 277, 
309, 310, 336; in the Mediterranean, 
366, 367, 420; First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, 483, 495, 498, 501. 

St. Vincent, revolt in, 239 ; relief of, 241. 

St. Vincent, Cape, battle of, 244, 277, 
309, 310. 

Saldanha Bay, defeat of the Dutch in, 
254. 

San Domingo, 220, 223 w., 225, 233, 235; 
ceded to France, 236, 237, 241, 275, 
321. See also Hayti. 

Santerre, Claude, 58. 

“ Sant* lago,** the, seizure of, 232, 233. 

Sardinia, compact with England, 123, 143, 
147, 150, 151, 267, 268; growth of 
Jacobinism in, 197; independence of, 
stipulated by Pitt, 371. 

Saumur, capture of, 136. 

Saurin, Capt. William, 404, 405 n. 

Savoy, annexed by France, 68, 72, 113, 
276. 

Saxony, Elector of, King- elect of Poland, 
54- 

Scheldt, the, opening of, 47, 71, 72, 75, 
79, 80, 82, 84, 86, 91, 97, 98, 105, 1 14, 
117,- 1 19; French gunboats in, 76, 107. 


Schdnbrunn, Convention of, 553. 

Scotland, waking of political life in, 13, 
22, 173; failure of motion to repeal the 
Test Act in, 13, 14; Radical movement 
Jn, 77, 173 

Scott, Sir John, Eldon, Lord. 

Scully, Denys, 442, 518, 519. 

Sebastiani, Colonel, 483. 

Secrecy, Parliamentary Committee of, 167, 
I9L 316, 351- 

“Secret Committee of England,*’ the, 
349- 

Seditious Meetings Bill, 285-287. 

Seditious writings, proclamation against, 
24,25,50. 

Segur, Comte de, his mission to Berlin, 
42-44. 

September Massacres, the, 57, 59-62. 

Seringapatam, capture of, 461, 462. 

Servan, Joseph, 58. 

Shannon, Lord, 341, 393, 402. 

Sheares, Henry and John, United Irish- 
men, 354; arrested, 355, 356. 

Sheffield, disorder in, 62; victory of Je- 
mappes celebrated in, 70; riots at, 166; 
arrests at, 185, 186; mass meeting at, 
189, 193- 

Sheffield Association, the, 21, 22, 25, 
I8I. 

Sheffield, Earl of, on French emissaries, 
69, 70; on the Corn Trade, 290 ; on 
Pitt*s redemption of Land Tax, 290, 
332 ; on Irish affairs, 395, 404, 421. 

Shepherd, John, of Faversham, his report 
on shortage of corn, 289. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, his breach 
with Canning, 39, 41; warns Chauvelin 
of Whig patriotism, 87 ; suggests an ap- 
peal to France to spare Louis, gi, 92, 
94 n , ; on the massacre of royalists at 
Quiberon, 262 ; and the mutinies in the 
fleet, 312, 313, 316, 318; on the new 
taxes (1797)? 329; and Arthur O’Connor, 
350; opposes the Act of Union, 412, 
413, 421, 422, 427; on Pitt’s speech on 
the war (1803), 488; on the danger of a 
standing army, 510; as an orator, com- 
pared with Pitt, 567; mentioned, 23, 
24, 165. i79> 188, 191, 238, 241, 286, 
290, 293, 309, 352 383, 497. 498, 

517, 518. 

I Sicily, policy of defence of, 525, 526. 
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Sidmouth, Viscount. See Addington, 
Henry. 

Siey^s, Abb^, 233. 

Silesia, rising of the weavers in, 201. 

Simcoe, Major-General, Governor of 
Hayti, 245, 246. 

Sinclair, Charles, delegate to the British 
Convention, 181, 182; turns informer, 
182. 

Sinclair, Sir John, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, 293-295; loses his seat, 
295; his correspondence with Pitt, 296; 
his General Enclosure Bill, 297; his 
financial suggestions, 305, 308 309, 

332; withdraws amendment hostile to 
Pitt, 328 ; on Spencer Perceval, 466. 

Sinking Fund, the, 31, 32, 568. 

Sistova, Congress of, 3. 

Skirving, William, 177; his trial and trans- 
portation, 182-184. 

Slavery question, in the West Indies, 238, 
239- 

Slave Trade, Wilberforce’s proposals for 
abolition of, defeated, 502-503; abol- 
ished in Guiana, 503. 

Sluysken, Governor of the Cape, 251- 
253- 

Smith, Adam, his Wealth of Nations,” 
30j 567- 

Smith, James, 175. 

Smith, Joseph, PitPs private secretary, 

475. 476, 557- 

Smith, Captain (afterwards Sir Sidney), at 
Toulon, 160, 

Smith, General, M.P., 68; opposes erec- 
tion of barracks, 169, 170. 

Smith, William, M.P., 79, 457. 

Smugglers, their intercourse with France, 
165. 

Snettisham, result of enclosures at, 292. 

** Soldiers^ Friend,” the, 169, 

Sombreuil, de, surrenders at Quiberon, 
262. 

Somerset, Lord Charles, Paymaster of the 
Forces, 501. 

Somerville, Lord, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, 296. 

Sorel, Albert, mis-statements by, refuted, 
277 n. 

Soult, Marshal, 379, 505, 508. 

Spain, compact with England, 123; her 
co-operation at Toulon, 144, 145, 150, 


151, 153, 160; disputes with the English, 
I53» 1547 156, 1577 197; her action in 
Hayti, 224, 227-229, 239, 241, 245; 
state of under Charles IV, 230, 231; 
hostility to England, 232, 233 ; peace 
with France, 236, 237, 244, 257; de- 
clares war against England, 241, 244, 
275 (1804), 513, 514; Pitt and, 524, 
560. 

Spanish treasure-ships, seizure of, 514. 

Spencer, Rev. Dr., of Birmingham, 18, 
186. 

Spencer, Earl, special envoy to Vienna, 
21 1; First Lord of the Admiralty, 273, 
34I7 342, 366, 367, 421, 436; and the 
mutinies in the fleet, 31 1, 312, 314, 316; 
opposes negotiations for peace, 322 ; re- 
signs, 440, 500. 

Spitalfields weavers, their grievances, 1 66. 

Spithead, mutiny at, 3 10-3 14. 

Stadion, Johann Philipp Karl Joseph, Aus- 
trian Ambassador in London, 84. 

Stael, Mme. de, at Jumper Hall, 64. 

Stahremberg, Count, 205; Austrian Am- 
bassador in London, 366. 

Stanhope, Earl, 87, 179, 188, 490, 502. 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, on Pitt and women, 
2997 30O7 3037 4547 4 557 4 7 77 53i; at 
Walmer, 490'49SJ at Putney, 549, 554; 
her parting with Pitt, 557. 

Stanhope, Lord Charles, 491. 

Stanhope, Lord James, 557, 558. 

Stanislaus, King, of Poland, 54. 

“Star,” the, 66. 

Steele, Robert, Secretary to the Treasury, 
412, 451, 454, 476, 557. 

Stein, Baron vom, 392, 535, 560. 

Stockport, “Friends of Universal Peace” 
at, 65. 

Stofflet, Nicolas, 136. 

Stralsund, Russians and Swedes at, 539. 

Stratton, Mr., British chargi-d^ affaires at 
Vienna, 75. 

Stuart, General Sir Charles, in Corsica, 
256, 257. 

Sutton, Charles Manners, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
477- 

Sweden, refuses to aid the expedition to 
Holland, 380; convention with Eng- 
land (1804), 516. 

Swellendam, settlement of, 252. 
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Switzerland, 37 1; importance of her posi- 
tion, 374; Pitt’s policy with regard to, 
375> 377 J failure of campaign in, 378, 379. 

** Sun,” the, 67. 

Suvdroff, Prince, 376, 378, 379. 

Sydney, Muir at, 177. 

Tainville, French envoy at The Plague, 82. 
Talleyrand, P6rigord Charles Maurice de, 
li; his mission to London, 41-44; 
second mission, 47*51; intimacy with 
the Opposition, 51; again in London, 
60; at Juniper Plall, 64; his ** Md- 
moire” on a Franco-British understand- 
ing, 83 ; doubts of his loyalty, 83 ; ex- 
pelled from England, 103; and the 
peace negotiations, 325, 326. 

Tallien, Jean Lambert, 262. 

Talon, M., 93, 94. 

Tara Plill, fight at, 357, 

Targowicz, Confederation of, 53. 

Tarleton, Mr., Mayor of Liverpool, 167. 
Tate, Colonel, 309. 

Teschen, Treaty of {1779), 

Test Act, the, efforts to repeal, 10, ii; in 
Scotland, 13, 14. 

Thanet, Lord, opposes the Act of Union, 
421. 

Thatched House Tavern, 25. 

Thelwall, John, 167, 184, 285; his trial, 
193; letter to Hardy, 352 
Thornton, Edward, British envoy at Plam- 
549- 

Thornton, Plenry, opposes the taxes of 

1797, 329- 

Thugut, Baron Franz von, Austrian diplo- 
matic agent at Brussels, 46 ; Chancellor, 
129, 143, 148, 153 w., 197 203, 204, 
206, 209, 21 1, 212, 366, 372, 373i 373, 
380, 383, 560; his character and aims, 
199, 200, 

Thurlow, Lord, Lord Chancellor, his char- 
acter, 33; dismissed, 34, 35; hostile to 
France, 44; on Lord Loughborough’s 
death, 451, 452 . 

Tierney, George, 316, 328, 352 385, 

427, 520; his duel with Pitt, 334-336; 
satirized by Canning, 337; Treasurer of 
the Navy, 498; refuses to serve under 
Pitt, 501. 

** Times,” the, 67. 

Tippoo Sahib, 44, 250, 336, 461- 


Titchfield, Marquis of, 559. 

Tobago, 49; captured by Great Britain, 
198, 221. 

Tomline, George Pretyman, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, 300, 456 473, 475-477, 495, 
496 ; on Pitt’s resignation, 442-444, 450, 
480; on the King’s illness, 447, 448; at 
Putney, 554-557- 

Tone, Wolfe, 78, 177, 340, 344; goes to 
Paris, 345, 346; his capture and death, 

363- 

Tooke, Horne, intimate with Talleyrand, 
51, 167; his speech, 190; arrested, 190; 
acquitted, 192, 193. 

Tortuga, island of, 246. 

Toulon, see Chap. VI; occupied by Hood, 
134, 145, 267; British aims at, 154-156; 
evacuated, 160; destruction of French 
navy at, 160, 161, 198; Napoleon’s pre- 
parations at, 336, 349. 

Toussaint I’Ouverture, 221, 224, 239, 241, 
247, 248. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 521, 533, 534. 

Traitorous Correspondence Bill, 164, 165. 

Treasonable Practices Bill, 285-287. 

Trevor, J. H. (afterwards Viscount Hamp- 
den), British Minister at Turin, 153 n. 

Trincomalee, capture of, 254. 

Trinidad, capture of, 246, 248; valued 
highly by Pitt, 323, 325, 468-470. 

Trotter, Deputy-Treasurer of the Navy, 
S19, 521. 

Troy, Archbishop, 412, 417, 425 

“ True Briton,” the, 67. 

Turcoing, battle of, 208, 270. 

Turin, captured by the allies, 376; 470. 

Turkey, makes peace with Russia, 29, 52. 

Tuscany, attitude of, 150 «. 

Twiss, Colonel, 513. 

Ulm, battle of, 524, 534, 536, 537, 556 . 

Union, the, with Ireland, Chs. XVIII, XIX; 
568. 

Unitarians, Pitt opposes removal of dis- 
abilities of, 24. 

United Britons, 349. 

United Constitutional Societies, meeting at 
Norwich (1792), 26. 

United Englishmen, 349, 350. 

United Irishmen, Society of, 78, 174, 175, 
316, 327, 340, 344; turn to France, 345, 
346, 349, 351, 357, 391. 
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United Provinces. See Dutch Republic. 

United Scotsmen, 349. 

United States, treaty with England (1794), 
291. 

Utrecht, Treaty of (1713), 48, 72. 

Valdez, Don, Spanish Minister of Marine, 
232. 

Valenciennes, 122, 123, 127, 129; siege 
and fall of, 133, 134, 136; surrendered, 
210, 212, 460, 461. 

Valmy, battle of, 56, 57, 61, 66, 114, 200. 

Vancouver, Captain, 92 ; ill-treated in 
California, 232. 

Vandamme, General, 382. 

Varennes, the flight to, i, 2, 4; receipt of 
the news in London, 10. 

Vauban, Count, 262, 263. 

Vend< 5 e, la, insurrection in, 135, 136; ex- 
pedition to, 237, 240, 262, 263. 

Venice, suggested partition of, 129 
200. 

Vereker, Colonel, 395. 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, 231, 

Victor Emmanuel I, King of Sardinia, 
522, 523, 539. 

Villeneuve, Admiral, 532, 533. 

Villiers, George, 506, 507. 

Vinegar Hill, fight at, 360, 361. 

Volunteer Rill (1804), 497, 498. 

Volunteers, the, 124, 188, 278, 279, 337, 
363 ; Pitt*s encouragement of, 474, 477, 
488.494. 

Volunteers, the Ulster, 78. 

VorontzolT, Count, Russian Ambassador in 
London, 9, 99, 123, 315, 478, 487??., 
527, 529, 541, 543, 550, 563. 

Walcheren, Isle of, 547. 

Wales, George, Prince of (afterwards 
George IV), his first speech at West- 
minster, 51; and the Princess Caroline, 
214; and the King’s illness, 448, 449, 
497 ; interviews with Pitt, 449 j Lord 
Mornington and, 460, 461; his relations 
with the King, 507, 508, and with the 
Princess, 508. 

Wales, Princess of, her extravagant con- 
duct, 508. 

Walker, Thomas, his “Review of Political 
Events in Manchester,” ii; founds the 


Manchester Constitutional Society, ii, 
12, 17 j prosecution of, 185. 

Walpole, General, acts as Tierney’s second, 
335- 

Walpole, Horace, and the French refugees, 
64. 

Walter, John, of “The Times,” 67, 

Ward, Robert Plumer, Under- Secretary 
for Foreign Aifairs, 550; Pitt’s care for, 

557. 

Wardle, Colonel, 520. 

Warren, Admiral Sir John, 262, 363, 
532 Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
508. 

Washington, George, 291. 

Watson, Dr., Bishop of Llandaff, his 
speech on the Union, 421. 

Watt, convicted at Edinburgh, 192, 193, 
Wattignies, battle of, 141, 200. 

Weishaupt, Adam, 26. 

Wellesley, Marquis (Earl of Mornington), 
68, 313 on Pitt’s duel with Tierney, 
336; his friendship with Pitt, 459-464, 
554, 556, 566. 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington), in Flanders, 209, 210; 
battle of Assaye, 463, 505 ; anecdote of 
Pitt told by, refuted, 524 ; meeting wdth 
Nelson, 533 ; Pitt’s last words on, 556. 
West Indies, see Chaps. IX, X; British 
designs on, 129, 137, 155, 156, 268, 275 ; 
risings of negroes, 220, 237, 238; slavery 
in, 238, 239; incomes derived from, 

370. 

Westminster programme of 1780, 168, 171. 
Westmorland, Earl of, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 35, 73, 78, iSln., 152 w., 282, 
389, 402; Master of the Horse, 339; 
Lord Privy Seal, 440, 446, 501. 

Wheat, shortage of (1795-6), 288-291; 

regulation of export and import of, 289. 
Whitbread, Samuel, 18, 19, 23, 89, 291, 
294; moves a vote of censure on Pitt, 
312, 313; his attack on Lord Melville, 

518, 519- 

Whitworth, Lord, Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, 99, 100, 115, 122, 369, 373; 
ambassador in Paris, 485, 505. 

Whyte, Major-General, in the West Indies, 
225, 241. 

Wickham, William, envoy in Switzerland, 

276, 377. 
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Wigan, strike of colliers at, 62. 

Wigglesworth, Colonel, Commissary-Gen- 
eral in Hayti, 245. 

Wilberforce, William, opposes Plood’s 
motion for reform, 12 j his relations with 
Pitt, 299, 457 i 458 > 503; and “wicked” 
Williams, 318, 319; pained by Pitt’s 
duel with Tierney, 335, 336; on the 
Catholic question, 417, 428; and the 
Slave Trade, 502, 503; and the im- 
peachment of Melville, 520; on Lord 
Harrowby, 538; mentioned, 119, 238, 
248, 276, 286, 420, 476, 566. 

Wilkinson, James, of Sheffield, 186. 

William V, Prince of Orange, 47, 74, 
77 107, 205, 216, 250, 383; his letter 

to the Governor of the Cape, 250-252. 

Williams, “wicked,” stirs up disaffection 
in the army, 318, 319. 

Williamson, Major-General, Governor of 
Jamaica, 223; Governor of Hayti, 239; 
recalled, 239. 

Willis, Dr. (jun.), 447, 448, 

Wilson, Rev. Edward, 287. 

Winchester, French prisoners at, 165; 
soldiers quartered at, 169. 

Winchilsea, Lord, 412. 

Windham, William, on reform, ii, 12, 24; 
on the war in la Vendee, 136, 137; on 
the erection of barracks, 170; Secretary 
at War, 192, 259-261, 271-273, 275, 
34L 342, 379j 380, 436; opposes ne- 
gotiations for peace, 322, 326 ; resigns, 
440; opposed to peace (1801), 469, 470; 
on the Volunteers, 494; joins Fox and 


Grenville, 500, 502, 504, 510, 517, . 
opposes motion to bury Pitt in 
Abbey, 559, 560; mentioned, 89, 

191, 498. 

“World,” the, 67. 

Wurmser, General, 121, 142 200, 
461. 

Yarmouth, Lord, 142. 

Yeu, expedition to, 263, 272, 273. 

Yonge, Sir Charles, Secretary at War 
128, 270. 

York, Duke of, his marriage, 31; ( 
mander-in- Chief in Flanders, 126, 
130* I 33 » 138-142, 147, 2CX), 201, 
208, 210, 213-215, 267, 269; effo 
shelve him foiled, 205, 206; reca 
215, 273; Commander-in-Chief, 
285, 310, 362-363, 382, 448, 507. 

York, delegate to the British Conven 
181. 

Yorke, Charles, Under-Secretary at 
489, 498, 499, 509, 521, 547. 

Yorke, Henry (alias Redhead), of Shef 
186, 189. 

Young, Arthur, 291, 292; Secretai 
the Board of Agriculture, 293 ; sup 
tends draining works at Holwood, 
on the new taxes (1797), 329. 

Young, Admiral, 31 1, 

Yriarte, Don Domingo d’, signs the ] 
of Basle, 236. 

Zurich, battle of, 378. 

Zuype Canal, the, 382. 
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